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SPIRITUALISM  IN  ENGLAND 


CHAPTER  I 


TABLE-TURNING  AND  TABLE-TALKING,  1853 


S  we  have  already  seen,  the  mesmeric  movement  in 


England  ran  for  many   years  almost   entirely  on 


rationalist  lines.^  The  Zoist,  indeed,  remained  as  the 
chief  organ  of  the  movement  up  to  1856,  and  the  purely 
naturalistic  views  therein  advocated  found  general  favour. 
Rumours  of  the  trance  utterances  of  A.  J.  Davis  and  of 
Cahagnet's  somnambules  had,  however,  reached  this  country, 
and  at  least  one  English  somnambule,  Emma,  the  subject 
of  Dr.  Haddock,  had  seen  visions  of  a  future  life  and  of 
spiritual  things  not  unlike  those  recorded  of  Adele  Maginot.^ 
Neither  Haddock  himself,  nor  Gregory,  who  discusses  the 
visions  and  compares  them  with  those  recorded  by  Cahagnet,^ 
is  prepared  to  accept  the  clairvoyant  utterances  as  authentic 
revelations  ;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  willing  to 
dismiss  them  as  unquestionably  subjective.  That  Haddock's 
own  mind  was  not  made  up  on  the  subject  he  frankly 
confesses  ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  devote  several  pages  of  his  book  to  the  account  of  these 
ecstatic  visions  clearly  indicates  that  he  set  some  value  on 
such  records.  But,  at  any  rate,  if  some  of  the  English 
Mesmerists  in  the  early  fifties  held  it  an  open  question 
whether  such  clairvoyant  utterances  had  any  reference  to 
objective  realities,  there  was  as  yet  no  school  or  sect,  as 
in  America  and  Germany,  to  adopt  without  hesitation  the 
spiritualistic  interpretation  of  these  and  kindred  phenomena. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  until  1853  that  the  new  doctrine  obtained 

'  See  Book  I.  chap.  viii. 

^  See  Somnolism  aiid  Psycheistn,  2nd  edition  (1851),  pp.  181-8,  232,  etc. 
'  Letters  on  Animal  Magnetism,  1851,  pp.  223-7. 
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any  real  foothold  in  this  country.  In  October,  1852,  one 
Stone,  a  lecturer  on  the  recently  discovered  art  of  "  electro- 
biology" — a  process  for  inducing  hypnotism  by  gazing  at 
metallic  discs,  which  had  been  imported  into  Europe  from 
America  in  the  previous  year — brought  with  him  from  the 
United  States  the  first  Spiritualist  medium,  Mrs.  Hayden. 
Mrs.  Hayden  was  a  lady  of  some  education,  the  wife  of 
W.  R,  Hayden,  sometime  editor  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  Mr,  Hayden  accompanied  her  on  her  mission. 
A  few  weeks  later  another  medium,  Mrs.  Roberts,  accom- 
panied by  her  husband,  "  Dr."  Roberts,  came  to  London  also 
from  the  United  States.  Both  mediums  advertised  their 
professional  services ;  ^  and  the  former  lady  achieved  no 
small  social  success,  having  her  rooms  crowded  with  visitors, 
at  a  minimum  fee  of  half  a  guinea  each,  and  being  in  great 
demand  for  evening  parties  and  private  sittings. 

The  manifestations  at  these  professional  seances  consisted 
mainly  of  answers  to  questions,  frequently  put  mentally,  by 
means  of  the  raps.  The  procedure  was  the  same  as  that 
already  described  as  prevailing  in  America.^  The  questioner 
took  a  printed  alphabet  and  ran  his  pen  or  finger  down  it, 
until  a  rap  indicated  a  letter ;  the  proceeding  was  then  re- 
peated until  a  word  or  a  sentence  was  obtained.  Occasion- 
ally the  answers  were  given  by  tilting  of  the  table ;  there 
were  also  sometimes  rotation  and  other  movements  of  the 
table.  Involuntary  writing  was  rarely  resorted  to,  no  doubt 
because  answers  to  mental  questions  could  not  be  readily 
given  by  this  means.  Of  other  phenomena  at  this  period  we 
have  little  trace ;  the  alleged  movement  of  tables  without 
contact  rests  exclusively,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  on  second- 
hand or  anonymous  evidence.^ 

Of  Mrs.  Hayden's  performances  we  have  many  accounts 
in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  time.  In  the  London 
Press,  generally,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  per- 

^  Here  is  Mrs.  Roberts'  advertisement  on  the  front  page  of  the  Times  for 
April  1 6th,  1853  :  "  Spiritual  Manifestations  and  Communications  from  departed 
friends,  which  so  much  gratify  serious  enlightened  minds,  exemplified  daily 
at  .  .  ."  It  should  be  added  that  later  in  the  year,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter 
written  by  Hayden  to  the  New  York  Spiritual  Telegraph,  the  Times  refused  to 
insert  such  advertisements.  '  See  Book  H.  chap.  i. 

^  See,  e.g.,  Zoisl,  vol.  xi.  p.  323,  where  the  Rev.  G.  Sandby  gives  an  account 
of  table-moving  without  contact,  related  to  him  by  a  clergj'man,  whose  children 
were  the  mediums.  The  anonymous  author  of  A  Practical  Investigation  info 
the  Truth  of  Clairvoyance  (London,  1854),  mentions  that  he  had  obtained  in- 
voluntary writing  through  Mrs.  Hayden's  mediumship,  and  had  also  witnessed 
at  her  rooms  movements  of  the  table  without  contact.  But  no  details  are  given, 
and  the  writer  was  obviously  quite  uncritical. 
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formances  of  the  professional  medium  met  with  little  favour. 
Household  Words  was  first  in  the  field,  with  an  article  ridi- 
culing the  whole  matter.^  In  the  following  year  Blackwood' s 
Magazine"-  the  National  Miscellany^  and  other  papers  took  a 
similar  line  ;  whilst  G.  H.  Lewes,  in  the  Leader^  showed  how 
the  trick  was  done,  and  related  that  by  carefully  emphasised 
hesitation  at  the  appropriate  letters  he  had  held  a  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  Eumenides,  receiving  much  information, 
not  to  be  found  in  any  classical  dictionary,  about  his  interlo- 
cutor's domestic  relations ;  and  had  induced  the  table  to 
confess,  in  reply  to  his  mental  questions,  that  Mrs.  Hayden 
was  an  impostor,  and  that  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  had 
seventeen  noses. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Zoist  is  an  article  by  an 
anonymous  correspondent,  describing  his  experiences  at 
Mrs.  Hayden's.  He  noted  that  when  the  alphabet  was 
placed  under  the  table,  so  as  to  hide  it  from  the  view  of  the 
medium,  the  "spirits"  were  unable  to  give  correct  answers, 
and  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  other  intelligence  at 
work  than  that  of  the  medium  herself  The  raps  he  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  striking  the  edge  of  the  boot-sole 
against  a  chair-leg.  In  a  later  number^  Elliotson  himself, 
who  had  attended  two  or  three  sittings,  has  an  article  on 
"The  Departed  Spirits,"  in  which  he  endorses  his  contributor's 
views,  and  relates  further  failures  when  the  alphabet  was  con- 
cealed during  the  experiment.^ 

But  apart  from  Mrs.  Hayden's  fashionable  clients,  there 
were  many  persons,  and  some  not  inferior  in  critical  acumen 
probably  to  the  writers  just  cited,  who  found  themselves 
unable  to  explain  all  that  they  had  witnessed  by  such  simple 
methods.  An  article  appeared  in  Chambers's  Journal^  in 
which  the  writer,  understood  to  be  Robert  Chambers  himself, 
describes  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Hayden.  He  obtained  the  usual 
answers  under  the  usual  conditions,  but  adds,  "  I  have  seen 
the  alphabet  used  successfully  behind  the  medium's  back, 
when  only  visitors  were  present."  Chambers  paid  visits  to 
two  other  mediums,  Mrs.  Roberts  and  a  young  woman,  the 
subject  of  a  mesmeric  "doctor,"  E.  Hardinge,  and  witnessed 
table-turning  and  automatic  writing.    He  obviously  feels 

'  Ghost  of  Ihe  Cock  Lane  Ghost,  November  20th,  1852. 
'  May,  1853.  •'  May  5th,  1853.  ■*  March  I2th,  1853. 

\  Vol.  xi.,  July,  1853,  p.  igi,  etc. 
Amongst  those  who  visited  Mrs.  Hayden  were  several  well-knowrn  scientific 
men,  including  Professor  Huxley  (see  Life  and  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  419). 
^  May  2ist,  1853. 
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some  difficulty  in  formulating  an  opinion  on  their  perform- 
ances ;  but  on  the  whole  inclines  to  think  that  the  phenomena 
are  natural  and  by  no  means  remarkable,  and  the  mediums 
self-deceived.  In  a  note  written  a  few  weeks  later/  however, 
he  expresses  a  more  decided  opinion.  In  the  interval  the 
phenomena  had  occurred  in  his  own  family  circle,  where  he 
believed  trickery  out  of  the  question.  The  table  had  moved 
round  and  had  tilted  out  answers  to  questions  on  matters 
known  only  to  himself:  "I  am  satisfied,  as  before,"  he  writes, 
"that  the  phenomena  are  natural,  but  to  take  them  in  I 
think  we  shall  have  to  widen  somewhat  our  ideas  of  the 
extent  and  character  of  what  is  natural." 

Again,  in  the  Critic^  in  a  long  letter  signed  "M.A., 
Cantab." — which  may  probably  be  interpreted  as  A.  W. 
Hobson,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge — the  writer  ex- 
presses his  conviction  that  the  explanations  put  forward  by 
Lewes  and  others  are  clearly  inadequate.  This  opinion, 
however,  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  fact  that  correct 
answers  were  obtained  when  the  alphabet  was  held  in  such  a 
position  that  Mrs.  Hayden  could  not  see  the  letters ;  but  it  is 
not  stated  whether  she  could  have  seen  the  hand  or  the  pen 
used  to  point  at  the  letters,  or  whether  Mr.  Hayden,  as  was 
commonly  the  case,  was  present  in  the  room. 

But  probably  the  weightiest  testimony  is  that  given  by 
Professor  de  Morgan.  In  a  letter  dated  July,  1853,  he  thus 
describes  his  experiences  : — ^ 

"  Mrs.  Hayden,  the  American  medium^  came  to  my  house,  and 
we  had  a  sitting  of  more  than  two  hours.  She  had  not  been  there 
many  minutes  before  some  slight  ticking  raps  were  heard  in  the 
table  apparently.  The  raps  answered  by  the  alphabet  (pointing  to 
the  letters  on  a  card),  one  after  the  other  (a  rap  or  two  coming  at 
the  letter),  to  the  name  of  a  sister  of  my  wife,  who  died  seventeen 
years  ago.  After  some  questioning,  she  (I  speak  the  spirit  hypo- 
thesis, though  I  have  no  theory  on  the  subject)  was  asked  whether 
I  might  ask  a  question.  '  Yes,'  affirmative  rap.  I  said,  '  May  I  ask 
it  mentally  ?  '  '  Yes.'  '  May  Mrs.  Hayden  hold  up  both  her  hands 
while  I  do  it?'  'Yes.'  Mrs.  H.  did  so,  and  in  my  mind.,  without 
speaking,  I  put  a  question,  and  suggested  that  the  answer  should  be 
in  one  word,  which  I  thought  of.    I  then  took  the  card*  and  got 

^  Chambers's  Journal,  ]\inc  nth,  1853.  ^  ^ay  i6lh,  1S53. 

■'  Memoirs  of  Augustus  de  Morgan,  pp.  221,  222.    London,  1882. 

■'  In  an  account  published  in  1S63,  in  the  Preface  to  From  Matter  (0  Spirit, 
page  xH.,  Mr.  de  Morgan  states  that  in  this  experiment  he  put  a  book  upright 
ijcfore  the  alphabet,  and  that  Mrs.  Hayden,  seated  six  feet  from  the  book,  "could 
see  neither  my  hand  nor  my  eyes,  nor  at  what  rate  I  was  going  through  the 
letters."  It  does  not  appear  whether  this  later  account  is  based  on  contemporary 
notes. 
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that  word  letter  by  letter — CHESS.  The  question  was  whether 
she  remembered  a  letter  she  once  wrote  to  me,  and  what  was  the 
subject?  Presently  came  my  father  {ob.  i8i6),  and  after  some  con- 
versation I  went  on  as  follows : — 

"'Do  you  remember  a  periodical  I  have  in  my  head?'  'Yes.' 
'  Do  you  remember  the  epithets  therein  applied  to  yourself?  '  '  Yes.' 
'  Will  you  give  me  the  initials  of  them  by  the  card  ? '  '  Yes.'  I 
then  began  pointing  to  the  alphabet,  with  a  book  to  conceal  the 
card,  Mrs.  H.  being  at  the  opposite  side  of  a  round  table  (large) 
and  a  bright  lamp  between  us.  I  pointed  letter  by  letter  till  I  came 
to  F,  which  I  thought  should  be  the  first  initial.  No  rapping.  The 
people  around  me  said,  '  You  have  passed  it ;  there  was  a  rapping  at 
the  beginning.'  I  went  back  and  heard  the  rapping  distinctly  at  C. 
This  puzzled  me,  but  in  a  moment  I  saw  what  it  was.  The  sentence 
was  begun  by  the  rapping  agency  earlier  than  I  intended.  I  allowed 
C  to  pass,  and  then  got  D  T  F  O  C,  being  the  initials  of  the  con- 
secutive words  which  I  remembered  to  have  been  applied  to  my 
father  in  an  old  review  published  in  1817,  which  no  one  in  the 
room  had  ever  heard  of  but  myself.  C  D  T  F  O  C  was  all  right,  and 
when  I  got  so  far  I  gave  it  up,  perfectly  satisfied  that  something  or 
somebody,  or  some  spirit,  was  reading  my  thoughts.  This  and  the 
like  went  on  for  nearly  three  hours,  during  a  great  part  of  which 
Mrs.  H.  was  busy  reading  the  Key  to  Uncle  Tovi^s  Cabin,  which  she 
had  never  seen  before.  ..." 

Of  those  who  were  convinced  of  the  agency  of  spirits  we 
shall  speak  later.  But  there  were  other  persons  of  some 
weight,  such  as  Dr.  Daniel,  Sir  J.  Lillie,  Sir  Charles  Style, 
Dr.  Westland  Marston,  who,  although  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves  to  any  definite  theory,  yet  held  the  phenomena 
worthy  of  serious  investigation. ^ 

It  was  not,  however,  the  manifestations  of  professional 
mediumship,  necessarily  limited  in  their  area,  which  attracted 
most  attention  at  this  time.  An  epidemic  of  table-turning 
had  broken  out  on  the  Continent  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  and 
spread,  though  tardily,  to  this  country  in  the  early  months  of 
1853.  It  was  found  that  not  only  would  tables  and  hats 
rotate  and  execute  movements  of  various  kinds  without  the 
apparent  volition  or  control  of  those  taking  part  in  the 
experiments,  but  that  answers  to  questions — and  even  on 
occasion  information  not  apparently  known  to  any  of  those 
present — could  be  obtained  by  this  method,  a  tilt  of  the  table 
being  substituted  for  the  professional  medium's  rap.  Mrs. 
Hayden's  performances  had  been  confined  to  those  who 

'  See  Fads  and  Fantasies,  by  H.  Spiccr  (pp.  14-16).  London,  1853;  and 
Mesmerism  proved  True,  by  Ihe  Rev.  C.  I  I.  Townshend.    London,  1854. 
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could  pay  her  price  for  a  sitting,  and  had  been  little  heard  of 
in  the  provinces.  But  table-turning  was  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  seems  to  have  been  practised  as  assiduously  by  all 
classes  of  society  in  Bath,  Manchester,  or  Edinburgh,  as  in 
London  itself. 

The  table-turning  mania  reached  such  dimensions  that  in 
June  of  this  year  several  scientific  men,  who  had  for  the  most 
part  left  the  professional  medium  to  perform  unmolested, 
thought  it  desirable  to  intervene.  A  committee  of  four 
medical  men  held  some  stances,  the  results  of  which  they 
communicated  to  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette}  Briefly 
they  found,  as  the  result  of  several  trials,  that  when  no  ex- 
pectations were  formed  of  any  probable  result,  and  the 
attention  of  those  sitting  round  the  table  was  diverted  by 
conversation  or  otherwise,  the  table  did  not  move  at  all. 
Again,  no  results  followed  when  half  the  sitters  expected  the 
rotation  to  take  place  in  one  direction  and  half  in  another.  But 
when  expectation  was  allowed  free  play,  and  especially  if  the 
direction  of  the  probable  movement  was  indicated  beforehand, 
the  table  began  to  rotate  after  a  few  minutes,  although  no 
one  of  the  sitters  was  conscious  of  exercising  any  effort  at  all. 
The  conclusion  formed  was  that  the  motion  was  due  to 
muscular  action,  mostly  exercised  unconsciously. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  same  month  a  conversazione  was 
held  in  the  Manchester  Athenaeum,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Rev.  H.  Jones,  for  the  purpose  of  table-turning. 
Seven  tables  were  employed,  of  which  four  were  made  to 
turn.  The  most  successful  operators  were  a  party  of  four 
ladies ;  and  Braid,  who  was  present,  suggested  that  the 
popular  theory  of  electricity  might  be  tested  by  placing  a 
circle  of  brass  wire  on  the  surface  of  the  table,  and  letting 
the  four  ladies  who  had  just  been  so  successful  in  causing 
the  table  to  rotate  when  their  fingers  rested  on  it  hold  each 
a  loop  of  the  wire  connected  with  the  coil  on  the  table.  The 
experiment  was  tried,  and  naturally  the  table  remained  at 
rest.  The  ladies  then  discarded  the  wire,  and  again  placed 
the  tips  of  their  fingers  on  the  wood,  when  the  table  moved 
as  before."^  In  an  appendix  to  his  Hypnotic  Therapeutics^ 
dated  a  few  weeks  later,  Braid  refers  to  this  experiment 
and  the  other  proceedings  at  the  conversazione,  and  points 
the  moral  that  the  movement,  when  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  the  good  faith  of  the  operators,  is  probably  due  to 
unconscious  (ideomotor)  action.    He  adds  that  at  all  the 

'  June  nth,  1853. 

^  From  the  Manchester  Guardian,  quoted  in  the  Times,  13th  June,  1S53. 
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experiments  at  which  he  had  assisted  someone  had  always 
announced  beforehand  the  direction  in  which  the  table  might 
be  expected  to  move,  and  had  thus  helped  to  bring  the 
unconscious  expectations  of  the  sitters  into  unison. 

But  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  subject  was 
made  by  Faraday. ^  Faraday,  like  other  thoughtful  men, 
was  aghast  at  the  hold  which  the  table-turning  mania  had 
gained  on  all  classes  of  society,  and  at  the  loose  thinking 
and  presumptuous  ignorance  which  the  popular  explanations 
revealed.  Amongst  the  various  theories  commonly  offered 
to  account  for  the  movements  of  the  table  he  mentions 
spirits,  electricity,  magnetism,  "  attraction "  of  some  kind, 
and  the  rotation  of  the  earth !  By  the  use  of  some  ingenious 
apparatus  Faraday  showed  conclusively  that  the  movements 
were  due  to  muscular  action,  and  to  that  alone,  exercised 
in  most  cases  without  the  consciousness  or  volition  of  the 
sitters.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  of  his  test  apparatus  was 
the  following.  He  prepared  two  small  flat  boards,  a  few 
inches  square,  placed  several  glass  rollers  about  the  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  pencil  between  them,  and  fastened  the  whole 
together  with  a  couple  of  indiarubber  bands  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  upper  board  would  slide  under  lateral 
pressure  to  a  limited  extent  over  the  lower  one.  A  light 
index,  consisting  of  a  haystalk  or  a  piece  of  paper,  was 
fastened  to  the  apparatus  so  as  to  betray  the  least  movement 
of  the  upper  board  on  the  lower  one.  It  was  found  that, 
in  all  cases,  the  upper  board  moved  before  the  lower  board, 
which  rested  on  the  table,  showing  that  the  fingers  of  the 
operator  moved  the  table,  and  not — as  the  sitters  themselves 
supposed  —  the  table  the  fingers.  But  the  most  striking 
proof  that  the  movement  was  due  to  a  muscular  effort  of 
which  the  performer  was  quite  unconscious  is  that  when 
the  sitters  learned  the  meaning  of  the  index  and  kept  their 
attention  fixed  upon  it,  no  movement  followed  ;  "  when  the 
parties  saw  the  index,  it  remained  very  steady ;  when  it  was 
hidden  from  them,  or  they  looked  away  from  it,  it  wavered 
about,  though  they  believed  that  they  always  pressed  directly 
downward." 

Later  in  the  same  year  the  whole  subject  was  dealt  with 
by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  and  the  same  ex- 
planation— the  unconscious  exercise  by  the  experimenter, 
under  the  influence  of  a  dominant  idea,  of  the  muscular 

'  See  his  letter  on  "  Tahle-turning  "  originally  published  in  the  Times  of  June 
30th,  1853,  reproduced  with  some  additional  matter  in  the  Athaucum  of 
July  2nd. 
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effort  necessary  to  bring  about  the  desired  result  —  was 
applied  not  merely  to  table-turning,  but  to  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  odylic  force  and  electro-biology,  including 
Mr.  Rutter's  magnetometer  and  Dr.  Mayo's  odometer.^ 

But  the  idea  of  discerning  a  mysterious  force  in  this 
drawing-room  diversion  was  too  easy  and  too  fascinating  to 
be  so  lightly  dismissed.  The  point  of  view  of  the  average 
muddle-headed  man  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  published  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  entitled 
Table-turning  and  Table-talking  considered  in  connection  with 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense?  The  writer  finds 
himself  constrained  to  record  his  dissent  from  Faraday's 
explanation.  "  It  is  not,"  he  contends,  "  with  learned  theories 
we  wish  to  have  to  do  .  .  .  we  would  simply  bring  common 
sense  to  bear  on  these  strange  matters."  He  then  proceeds 
to  point  out — to  Faraday — that  "there  is  a  subtle  matter 
which  pervades  all  nature,"  known  in  some  of  its  manifesta- 
tions as  electricity.  It  is  true  we  know  very  little  about  it ; 
but  for  all  that,  or  perhaps  because  of  that,  it  seems  to  the 
writer  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  electricity  makes  the 
table  move.  A  more  apt  illustration  of  the  arrogance  of 
sheer  ignorance,  on  which  Faraday  had  animadverted,  could 
hardly  be  found.  But  it  was  with  most  persons,  perhaps, 
less  arrogance  than  indolence  which  led  to  the  rejection  of 
Faraday's  explanation.  It  involved  a  much  less  mental 
effort  to  ascribe  the  whole  business  to  a  mysterious  "  force," 
and  thus  relieve  the  mind  of  the  task  of  grappling  with  the 
problem  in  detail,  than  to  exercise  the  faculties  in  the 
attempt  to  understand  other  people's  experiments  in  the 
region  of  concrete  weights  and  measurements.  So  the  writer 
in  the  National  Miscellany^  already  referred  to,  who  had 
scoffed  at  Mrs.  Hayden's  performances,  is  satisfied  that  the 
phenomenon  of  table-moving  is  "  very  curious,  and  at  present 
unexplained  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  some  connection  with 
magnetism,  or  electricity,  or  galvanism  ...  or  with  Reichen- 
bach's  odyle."  The  most  popular  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
which  claims  to  have  gone  through  one  hundred  and  ten 
editions  in  the  course  of  the  year,  is  entitled  Table-turning 
by  Animal  Magnetism  demonstrated,^  and  founds  its  theory 
apparently  on  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  a  Mr. 
Bates,  of  the  Nautical  Academy,  who  found  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  table  were  facilitated  when  it  was  insulated  by 

1  Quarterly  Rcvierv,  Sept.,  1S53.    See  also  A  few  sober  words  of  Tabk-ialk 
about  the  spirits,,  elc,  by  John  Prichard,  K.K.c.s.    Leamington,  1853. 
Bath,  1853.  3  London,  1853.  Anonymous. 
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glass  tumblers  or  sheets  of  gutta-percha.  Again,  Mr.  Charles 
Koch,  M.A.,  Ph.D./  explains  the  movements  by  supposing 
that  the  circle  of  experimenters  constitutes  a  life-electric 
battery,  from  whom  the  table  becomes  charged  with  vital  or 
"  electro-odycal "  force,  and  is  thus  made  as  obedient  to  the 
will  as  a  member  of  the  human  body.^ 

It  need  not  be  supposed  that  Elliotson  and  his  colleagues 
were  backward  in  welcoming  this  striking  confirmation  of 
their  theories.  The  number  of  the  Zoist  following  that  in 
which  the  exposure  of  Mrs.  Hayden  occurred  contains 
articles  from  the  Rev.  G.  Sandby,  Rev.  C.  H.  Townshend, 
and  Elliotson  himself  on  the  table-turning  manifestations. 
Sandby  writes  from  Paris  to  say  that  the  whole  city  is 
excited  over  the  dancing  of  the  tables.  He  had  himself 
investigated,  and  considered  that  "  the  alleged  facts  are 
established  beyond  a  doubt,  and  that  the  controversy  is  at 
an  end,"^  He  points  out  that  the  motion  of  the  table  is 
constantly  produced  after  a  very  brief  interval,  so  that  un- 
conscious expectation  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  time 
to  operate ;  moreover,  not  only  is  there  no  consciousness 
of  muscular  exertion,  however  great  the  weight  moved,  and 
however  violent  the  movement,  but  the  mind  is  actively  on 
the  alert  to  guard  against  such  an  objection.  Further,  he 
points  out  that  all  agree  in  describing  the  curious  sensations 
in  the  fingers,  arms,  and  occasionally  the  head,  produced 
by  table-turning.  Sandby  himself  had  experienced  unusual 
sensations  in  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  He  concludes,  therefore, 
that  "  this  action  of  the  table,  induced  by  continued  contact 
with  a  chain  of  human  fingers,  is  nothing  but  simple 
Mesmerism,  developing  itself  in  an  unexpected  phase."* 

Townshend  follows  to  the  same  effect.  He  also  had  felt 
unusual  sensations  after  table-turning,  tingling  in  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  and  a  peculiar  fatigue  as  if  he  had  been 
engaged  in  mesmerising.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  phenomena 
cannot  be  wholly  explained  by  muscular  action.  In  his 
book,  Mesmerism  proved  True,  published  a  few  months  later, 
he  expands  his  views  on  the  analogy  of  the  table-turning 

^  Table-moving  and  Table -talking  reduced  to  natural  causes.  Bath  and 
London.    No  date.    ?  1853. 

It  is  curious  to  find  Mr.  Maskclyne  rowing  in  this  galley.  In  an  interview 
published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (April  20th,  1885),  the  correctness  of  which 
he  afterwards  acknowledged,  he  states  that  on  one  occasion,  without  the  presence 
of  a  medium,  he  and  a  few  friends  produced  movements  of  a  table  which  he  was 
satisfied  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  muscular  action  alone.  lie  explicitly 
rejects  Faraday's  explanation,  and  inclines  to  believe  in  some  psychic  or  nerve 
fofcc.  ■'  Zoist,  vol.  xi.  p.  176.  ■*  Page  179. 
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phenomena  with  those  of  Mesmerism,  and  even  suggests  that 
the  rappings  may  be  explained  by  "some  irregular  dis- 
engagement of  Zoogen  from  the  System"  of  the  medium.^ 
J.  W.  Jackson,  in  the  pages  of  the  Zoist,  offers  a  similar 
explanation  of  the  raps,  suggesting  that  they  are  probably 
"  neuro-electric  or  odic  phenomena."^ 

Elliotson,  though  more  cautious  in  forming  his  opinion, 
is  inclined  to  agree  with  those  expressed  by  his  friends.  He 
had  himself  met  with  little  success  in  his  attempts  to  in- 
vestigate the  phenomena ;  but  from  what  he  had  heard  from 
others,  and  especially  from  the  anomalous  physical  sensations 
described,  and  from  the  conviction  entertained  by  the  most 
honest  experimenters  that  the  movements  were  not  of  their 
making,  he  infers  that  "there  probably  is  true  movement 
of  the  tables  independent  of  muscular  force."  ^  He  still, 
however,  apparently  adheres  to  his  earlier  opinion  that  the 
professional  rapping  mediums  were  fraudulent. 

There  is  obviously  no  great  difference  in  the  mental 
attitude  of  those  who  thus  adopted  the  phenomena  because 
they  lent  support  to  the  theory  of  Animal  Magnetism  and 
those  who  welcomed  them  as  illustrating  their  own  peculiar 
views  of  spiritual  agency.  Both  alike  exemplified  the  pre- 
potent influence  of  dominant  ideas  in  shaping  belief.  And 
if  the  Spiritualist  interpretation  had  less  ostentation  of 
scientific  method,  and  its  exponents  were  at  times  less 
temperate  in  their  advocacy,  they  had  at  least  the  advantage 
of  expounding  a  theory  which  was  sufficiently  elastic  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  facts  to  be  explained.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  line  of  argument  which  appears  to  have  commended 
itself  to  Dr.  Charles  Cowan,  who  points  out  that  all  "the 
modern  scientific  solutions  " — and  in  these  scientific  solutions 
he  includes  the  various  electric,  magnetic,  and  odylic  theories 
just  described — are  inadequate  to  the  facts.  There  is  one 
cause  to  which  all  the  phenomena  point.  "  Satanic  Agency 
.  .  .  is  at  least  equal  to  the  production  of  the  effects,"  whilst 
by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  it  is  clearly  indicated  as  a 
vera  causal 

The  spiritualistic  interpretation,  indeed,  found  its  strongest 
advocates  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  There  was  a  little 
group  of  evangelical  clergymen,  some  of  them  already  dis- 
tinguished for  their  intemperate  attacks  on  Romanist 
doctrines,  who  hastened  to  discern  in  the  innocent  antics 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  197.  2  Zoiit^  vol.  xi.  p.  427.  •"  Ihid.,  vol.  xi.  p.  196. 

*  Thoughts  on  Satanic  Injltunce,  or  Modern  Spiritualism  considered. 
London,  1854. 
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of  the  table  signs  of  the  coming  of  Antichrist.  On  the 
1 6th  of  June  the  Rev.  N.  S.  Godfrey,  of  Leeds,  with  his 
wife  and  his  curate,  held  a  meeting  for  table-turning  in  the 
presence  of  the  national  schoolmaster  and  others.  After 
various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  induce  the  table  to  con- 
fess that  it  was  moved  by  diabolic  agency,  Mr.  Godfrey 
continues  : — 

"  I  was  now  prepared  for  a  further  experiment  of  a  far  more 
solemn  character.  I  whispered  to  the  Schoolmaster  to  bring  a 
small  Bible,  and  to  lay  it  on  the  table  when  I  should  tell  him.  I 
then  caused  the  table  to  revolve  rapidly  and  gave  the  signal.  The 
Bible  was  gently  laid  on  the  table,  and  it  instantly  stopped!  We 
were  horror-struck." 

After  supper,  the  experiment  was  resumed,  and  the  follow- 
ing test  was  tried :  "  If  there  be  not  a  devil,  knock  twice ; 
to  our  horror  the  leg  slowly  rose  and  knocked  twice."  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  these  appalling  disclosures  were 
made  public  without  delay.^ 

Thereafter  Mr.  Godfrey  held  two  or  three  more  sittings, 
the  results  of  which  are  detailed  in  a  later  pamphlet.-  On 
the  4th  of  July  the  table  admitted,  in  answer  to  leading 
questions,  that  it  was  moved  by  the  spirit  of  a  dead  man, 
a  lost  soul,  sent  from  hell  by  the  devil,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  circle  there  assembled,  and  doomed 
to  return  to  hell  when  the  nightly  task  was  accomplished. 
In  answer  to  further  questions  it  was  explained  that  the 
spirit  who  had  manifested  at  the  previous  sitting  was  not 
a  human  spirit,  but  a  fallen  angel.  On  July  i8th  there  came 
one  who  claimed  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  parishioner  (whose 
name  was  given,  and  subsequently  verified  in  the  parish 
register),  dead  some  months  previously  and  buried  by  Mr. 
Godfrey  himself.  This  spirit  confessed  that  he  had  only 
once  before  been  in  the  schoolroom  (where  the  stance  was 
held),  and  then  not  to  attend  Sunday-school,  but  for  the 
carnal  delights  of  a  tea-meeting.  In  earth  life  he  had 
generally  attended  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  but  now  deeply 
regretted  he  had  not  paid  more  heed  to  Mr.  Godfrey's 
counsel. 

Later  in  the  year  the  Rev.  E.  Gillson,  of  Bath,  again  after 
one  sitting,  published  the  results  of  his  experience.^  After 

'  Table-moving  tested,  and  proved  to  be  the  result  of  Satanic  Agency.  London 
and  Leeds,  1853.  Table-twnifig,  the  Devil's  Modern  Masterpiece. 

*  Table-talking  :  disclosures  of  Satanic  I'Vonders  and  Prophetic  Signs.  Bath, 
1853- 
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ascertaining  that  his  interlocutor  was  a  departed  spirit,  who 
expected  in  the  course  of  ten  years  to  be  bound  with  Satan 
and  all  his  crew  and  cast  into  the  abyss,  Mr.  Gillson  proceeds 
with  his  catechism  as  follows  : — 

"I  then  asked,  'Where  are  Satan's  headquarters?  Are  they  in 
England  ? '    There  was  a  slight  movement. 

"  '  Are  they  in  France  ? '    A  violent  movement. 

"  '  Are  they  in  Spain  ? '    Similar  agitation. 

"  '  Are  they  at  Rome  ? '    The  table  seemed  literally  frantic." 

Another  clergyman  of  the  same  school,  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Dibdin,  is  inclined  to  adopt  a  slightly  different  interpretation. 
The  spirits  at  work,  he  contends,  are  not  those  of  departed 
men  or  women,  but  of  devils.^  The  revelations  which  he 
received  in  ansvi^er  to  leading  questions  were  all  of  the  same 
general  type.  The  devils  all  confessed  the  Pope  as  the  true 
head  of  the  Church ;  recommended  prayer  to  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  taught  that  Socinius  was  a  good  man,  and  Luther  the 
reverse ;  that  salvation  is  by  faith  and  works,  not  by  faith 
alone,  and  so  on. 

But  whether  spirits  of  men  or  devils,  all  these  clergymen 
were  agreed  that  the  motive  power  and  the  aim  were  alike 
diabolic.  The  inconceivable  Godfrey  even  hazards  the  con- 
jecture, "  Can  it  be  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  Satan's  last 
struggle,  that  on  the  imposition  of  hands  the  table  is  endued 
with  power  from  the  Devil,  as  the  Lord's  servants,  07i  the  im- 
position of  hands,  were,  in  the  Apostles'  days,  endued  with 
power  from  on  high  ?    I  merely  ask,  '  Can  it  be  ? ' "  2 

And  in  a  later  work^  he  elaborates  the  theory  that  the 
table-tilting  and  other  marvels  are  the  signs  foretold  in  the 
Bible  which  should  usher  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  and  finds 
in  the  various  economic  and  social  ideals  commonly  as- 
sociated with  Spiritualism  in  America  strong  confirmation  of 
his  suspicions.  "  To  prepare  the  way,"  he  writes,  "  for  that 
false  millennium,  nation  is  to  be  induced  to  rise  against  nation, 
and  kingdom  against  kingdom  ...  to  unite  mankind  in  a 
universal  Brotherhood,  and  establish  a  kingdom  in  the  name 
of  Love  and  Justice."  ^ 

A  brother  clergyman,  the  Rev.  F.  Close  (afterwards  Dean 
of  Carlisle),  gave  the  true  explanation  of  this  extraordinary 

1  Lecture  on  Table-turning  (delivered  Nov.  8th,  1853).  Reprinted,  London, 
1S71. 

The  Devil's  Modem  Masterpiece,  p.  51.    The  italics  are  Godfrey's  own. 
•*  The  Theology  of  Table-turning,  Spirit-rapping,  etc..  1854. 
*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  111-12. 
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readiness  to  accept  these  trivial  performances  and  to  explain 
them  as  diabolic.  He  points  out  that  these  clergymen  be- 
longed to  a  school  which  for  generations  past  had  been  pre- 
occupied with  the  biblical  prophecies,  and  looking  incessantly 
for  the  signs  of  their  fulfilment.^  As  one  of  them  puts  it : 
"  I  regard  these  things  myself  as  signs  of  the  time.  /  have 
for  several  years  expected  sojne  decided  manifestation  of  Satanic 
power'"^  It  is  to  this  constant  looking  for  signs  and  wonders 
that  Close  attributes  various  previous  secessions  from  the 
orthodox  Churches,  especially  those  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
and  the  Irvingites.  That  it  was  responsible  for  the  attitude 
of  these  evangelical  clergymen  can  hardly  be  doubted.  One 
of  the  most  naive  expressions  of  this  attitude  is  to  be  found 
in  a  pamphlet  by  a  layman  of  the  same  school,  one  R.  C. 
Morgan,  published  apparently  about  this  time,  which,  like 
many  other  publications  of  the  kind,  reached  a  circulation  of 
several  thousands  of  copies.^  Morgan  begins  by  saying  that 
he  does  not  propose  to  inquire  whether  the  manifestations 
are  genuine  or  not,  or  even  whether  they  are  natural  or  not. 
He  contents  himself  with  asking  two  questions :  "  Are 
physical  manifestations  of  Satanic  ^cm^x  possible?  If  pos- 
sible, is  it  probable  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  such  mani- 
festations should  appear?"  And  he  finds  no  difficulty  in 
giving  an  emphatic  affirmative  to  both  questions.  One  illus- 
tration of  his  method  of  argument  must  suffice.  He  quotes, 
as  one  of  the  signs  to  be  looked  for  in  the  last  days,  the 
following  passage  from  Nahum  : — * 

"The  chariots  shall  be  with  flaming  torches  in  the  day  of  his 
preparation,  and  the  fir  trees  shall  be  terribly  shaken.  The  chariots 
shall  rage  in  the  streets,  they  shall  justle  one  against  another  in  the 
broad  ways :  they  shall  seem  like  torches,  they  shall  run  like  the 
lightnings." 

He  then  tells  his  readers,  "The  next  time  you  see  a 
railway  train  .  .  .  ask  yourself  if  this  is  not  '  the  day  of  his 
preparation ' " ;  and  points  out  in  a  note  that  railway  sleepers 
are  generally  made  of  fir,  and  that  the  carriages  of  a  train 
constantly  "  justle  "  one  another  in  coming  to  a  standstill. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Godfrey  and  his  colleagues 
I  must  give  one  more  quotation.    The  phenomena,  that 

The  Testers  Tested;  or  Tabk-moving  .  .  .  not  diabolical.    London,  1853. 
Rev.  W.  Vincent,  in  a  Sermon  on  "Satanic  Influence,"  quoted  by  Close, 
op.  cil.,  p.  31. 

"  An  Inquiry  into  Table  Miracles.    Bath  and  London.    No  date. 
-  ii.  3.  4- 
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ingenious  writer  points  out,  "  appear  to  be  whatever  the 
investigator  supposes  them  to  be,"^  a  generalisation  which 
he  uses  in  disparagement  of  the  attempts  made  by  Faraday 
and  others  to  reduce  the  phenomena  to  physical  laws. 
Contemporary  critics,  however,  applied  the  same  principle 
to  his  own  experiments,  and  pointed  out  that  Gulliver's 
Travels  and  Hoyle  on  Whist  were  as  efficacious  as  more 
sacred  books  in  staying  the  gyrations  of  the  table,  if 
employed  with  fitting  solemnity.^ 

Beside  absurdities  such  as  these,  the  ordinary  Spiritualist 
interpretation  might  almost  seem  the  verdict  of  sober 
common-sense.  But  though,  as  already  said,  there  were 
many  who,  like  Robert  Chambers  and  de  Morgan,  had  been 
profoundly  impressed  by  what  they  had  seen  at  Mrs. 
Hayden's,  the  seed  then  sown  did  not  in  most  cases  bear 
fruit  until  some  years  later,  and  Spiritualism  found  at  this 
period  few  avowed  advocates.  One  of  the  earliest  converts 
was  Sir  Charles  Isham.  Another  was  Dr.  Ashburner,  who 
addressed  a  long  letter  in  defence  of  the  Spiritualist  position 
to  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  the  well-known  Secularist,  which 
appeared  in  the  Reasoner  in  June,  1853.^  Apart  from  the 
writer's  account  of  his  personal  experience,  to  be  quoted 
immediately,  the  letter  is  chiefly  interesting  for  an  attempt 
to  base  a  materialistic  explanation  of  spirits  on  the  hypo- 
thetical phenomena  of  odic  force  and  Animal  Magnetism. 
"  I  do  not  contend,"  he  writes,  "  for  immaterial  essences, 
for  my  limited  capacities  allow  me  to  conceive  the  most 
highly  refined  essence  to  be  only  a  form  of  material  being." 
A  train  of  thought  is,  he  explains,  composed  of  currents 
of  globules ;  and  the  human  will,  also  made  of  globules,  can 
be  seen  by  clairvoyants  streaming  visibly  from  the  brain. 
Ashburner  went  to  Mrs.  Hayden,  he  tells  us,  strongly 
prepossessed  against  the  subject.  He  watched  Mrs.  Hayden 
attentively,  however,  whilst  a  friend  was  receiving  a  com- 
munication, and  could  detect  no  sign  of  trickery.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  he  failed  to  realise  the  crucial  points  of  the 
experiment,  and  his  account  of  the  precautions  taken  does 
not  carry  conviction.    When  his  own  turn  came — 

"Having  successively  placed  myself  in  various  chairs,  in  order 
that  I  might  narrowly  watch  Mrs.  Hayden  in  all  her  proceedings, 
I  at  last  seated  myself,  relatively  to  her,  in  such  a  position  as  to  feel 

^  The  Devil's  Modern  Afasterpiece,  p.  47. 

^  Townshend,  Mesmerisvi  proved  True,  p.  192;  Koch,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
*  This  letter,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  reprinted  in  Dr.  Ashburner's 
Philosophy  of  Animal  Mapietism,  pp.  304-320.    London,  1867. 
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convinced  that  I  could  not  be  deceived ;  and,  in  fact,  I  was  at  last 
obliged  to  conclude  that  it  was  weakness  or  folly  to  suspect  her  of 
any  fraud  or  trickery.  .  .  . 

"In  order  to  obtain  an  experience  of  the  phenomena  in  the 
fairest  manner,  I  asked  Mrs.  Hayden  to  inform  me  whether  it  was 
requisite  to  think  of  one  particular  spirit  with  whom  I  wished  to 
converse.  'Yes.'  'Well,  I  am  now  thinking  of  one.'  It  was  the 
spirit  of  my  father  whom  I  wished  to  enlighten  me.  No  raps  on 
the  table.  I  had  anticipated  an  immediate  reply,  but  there  was 
for  a  while  none.  Mrs.  Hayden  asked  if  there  was  any  spirit 
present  who  knows  Dr.  Ashburner.  Immediately,  close  to  my 
elbow,  on  the  table  there  were  two  distinct  successions  of  gentle 
rapping  sounds.  The  next  question  was,  '  Was  the  spirit  he  wished 
to  converse  with  present  ? '  '  No.'  '  Was  there  any  one  present 
who  would  endeavour  to  bring  it?'  'Yes.'  'Are  the  spirits  who 
rap  near  Dr.  Ashburner  friends  of  whom  he  is  thinking  ? '  '  No.' 
'  Will  they  give  their  names  ? '  'Yes.'  These  replies  were  signified 
by  rappings  to  questions  put,  some  audibly,  some  mentally.  Mrs. 
Hayden  suggested  that  I  should  take  up  the  alphabet,  which  was 
printed  on  a  card.  I  took  the  card  into  my  hand  and  pointed  at 
each  individual  letter  with  the  end  of  a  porcupine  quill — my  friend 
Mr.  Hoyland,  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  kindly  undertaking  to 
put  down  on  paper  for  me  the  letters  distinguished  by  the  raps. 
When  I  arrived  at  a  letter  which  the  spirit  desired  to  indicate,  a 
rapping  took  place ;  but  at  all  the  other  letters  there  was  a  complete 
silence.  In  this  manner  I  obtained  the  letters  successively  Ann 
Hurry,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished, 
as  well  as  pious  and  excellent  persons  I  had  ever  known.  I  had 
not  seen  her  since  1812.  She  married  two  years  after,  and  died  in 
18 1 5.  My  father  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  family  had  been 
on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  several  branches  of  the 
Hurry  family,  and  I  had,  in  youth  and  childhood,  known  Ann  and 
her  cousins  as  companions  and  playfellows.  By  the  aid  of  the 
telegraphic  signals  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  I  conversed  for 
some  time  with  the  charming  companion  of  my  early  years ;  I 
learned  very  interesting  particulars  relating  to  her  happy  abode  in 
the  spirit  world.  My  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  the  different 
sounds  produced  by  rappings  that  I  heard  close  to  those  made  by 
my  friend  Ann.  I  asked  for  the  name  of  the  spirit  they  repre- 
sented. The  name  which  came  out  by  the  letters  indicated  on  the 
alphabet  was  Elizabeth  Maurice,  another  companion  of  the 
childhood  of  myself  and  my  brother  and  sister — another  almost 
angelic  being  while  on  earth,  but  now  with  her  cousin  Ann,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  third  sphere  of  Paradise.  The  authoress  of  the 
'  Invalid's  Book '  and  some  other  works  testifying  to  a  pure,  gentle, 
and  refined  taste  conversed  with  me  awhile ;  and  at  last  a  louder 
and  more  decided  signal  was  made  to  me  from  the  middle  of  the 
table.    The  name  I  obtained  by  the  telegraphic  raps  was  that  of 

n. — c 
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my  father.  I  asked  him  to  communicate  to  me  the  date  on  which 
he  quitted  this  world  for  the  spirit  home,  and  the  raps  indicated 
'7th  September,  1798.'  I  asked  him  where  the  event  took  place, 
and  I  obtained  the  answer,  '  At  Bombay.'  I  asked  his  age  at  the 
time,  with  many  other  questions,  the  replies  to  which  were  all  quite 
correct.  I  kept  up  mentally  a  long  conversation  with  him  on 
subjects  deeply  interesting.  .  .  ." 

The  seance  ended  with  a  communication  from  Dr.  Ash- 
burner's  father,  v^^hich  is  quoted  in  full.  At  subsequent  seances 
communications  are  alleged  to  have  been  given  indicating  a 
knowledge  of  Ashburner's  movements  and  private  affairs, 
and  full  conviction  shortly  followed. 

Another  convert  of  the  same  uncritical  temper  was  Robert 
Owen,  the  veteran  Socialist,  at  this  time  in  his  eighty-third 
year.  Owen  had  several  sittings  with  Mrs.  Hayden  and 
various  private  mediums,  at  which  he  received  communica- 
tions alleged  to  come,  amongst  others,  from  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  who  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  influential 
supporters  of  his  social  schemes.  The  man  who  in  middle 
life  had  not  hesitated  to  risk  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes  by 
proclaiming  from  a  public  platform,  when  he  held  that 
honesty  required  such  an  avowal,  his  conviction  of  the  futility 
and  mischievousness  of  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  was 
not  likely  in  his  old  age  to  be  backward  in  proclaiming  his 
adhesion  to  a  new  gospel.  The  advent  of  a  spiritual  king- 
dom, based  upon  justice  and  brotherhood,  was  a  prospect 
which  had  filled  the  pious  Godfrey  with  horror.  But  Owen, 
throughout  his  fourscore  years,  had  been  looking  with  the 
simple  faith  of  a  child  for  the  coming  of  just  such  a 
millennium,  and  now  at  the  last  he  saw  in  this  new  move- 
ment promise  of  a  fulfilment  ampler  than  he  had  dared  to 
dream.  He  hastened  to  publish,  in  the  columns  of  his 
organ,  the  Ratio?ial  Quarterly  Review,  a  formal  profession  of 
his  new  faith,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rested.^  And 
in  the  following  year  (1854)  he  brought  out  the  first  part  of 
The  New  Existence  of  Man  upo?i  Earth,  the  scope  of  which  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  its  opening  sentences  : — 

"  God  now  commands  all  nations,  through  the  new  manifestations 
of  Spirits  from  superior  Spheres,  to  prepare  for  universal  peace,  that 

^  He  also  produced,  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a 
manifesto  entitled  The  Future  of  the  Human  Race ;  or  a  great,  glorious,  and 
peaceful  Revolution,  to  be  effected  through  the  agency  of  departed  spirits  of  good 
and  superior  men  and  women.  In  an  appendix  to  this  pamphlet  he  gave  de- 
tailed accounts  of  some  sittings  with  meiliunis,  in  continuation  of  those  already 
published  in  the  Rational  Review, 
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man  may  commence  on  earth  a  new  existence,  for  which  the  late 
extraordinary  progress  in  material,  mental,  and  spiritual  knowledge 
has  been  the  forerunner.  .  .  .  The  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect 
will  accomplish  this  high  task  for  humanity." 

Scattered  throughout  the  country,  moreover,  there  appear 
to  have  been  other  converts  of  less  note,  though,  as  no 
Spiritualist  periodical  came  into  existence  until  two  years 
later,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  full  information  at  this  period  as 
to  the  spread  of  the  movement.^  At  Keighley  there  was 
published  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  a  small  pamphlet, 
Table-moving  extraordinary,  or  a  Sermon  and  a  quantity  of 
poetry  give?i,  letter  by  letter,  by  table-rapping.  The  circle 
consisted  of  thirteen  persons,  apparently  all  men,  all  of 
whom  sign  the  account.  They  received  communications  by 
the  raps  from  various  persons  known  to  them  in  life,  and 
specially  from  one  John  Mason,  of  Embsay,  near  Skipton, 
described  as  "a  most  respectable  individual,"  who,  when 
alive,  had  occasionally  preached  in  the  New  Church,  or 
Swedenborgian  chapel,  at  Keighley.  This  John  Mason,  by 
means  of  the  table,  gave  the  circle  a  sermon,  taking  as  his 
text  Revelation  xxii.  12.  The  sermon,  though  mercifully 
short  (it  occupies  less  than  four  pages  duodecimo),  since  it 
was  rapped  out  letter  by  letter  must  have  occupied  more 
time  in  delivery  than  its  intrinsic  merits,  when  considered 
in  cold  print,  would  seem  to  warrant.  At  other  sittings  some 
poetry  was  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Robert  Burns,  but  in  a 
dialect  unknown  to  Scotland. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  private  medium  in  this  case — 
John  Hardacre  by  name — had  not  advanced  so  far  as  to 
receive  communications  through  automatic  writing.  But 
though  writing  "  under  control "  had  not  yet  become  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  the  manifestations  as  it  was  destined 
to  become  later,  it  was  not  unknown  even  at  this  early 
period.  We  hear,  from  a  Spiritualist  source,  it  is  true,  of 
a  little  girl  of  four  at  Ealing  who  had  become  a  writing 
medium,  and  had  even  written  Latin,  though,  of  course, 
ignorant  of  that  language. ^  Robert  Chambers,  in  the  article 
already  referred  to,  mentions  at  his  visit  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Roberts  a  slate  and  pencil  lying  on  the  table,  though  they 
were  not  apparently  brought  into  use  on  that  occasion. 

'  In  May,  1853,  there  appeared  the  first  (and  last)  number  of  The  Spirit 
World,  proprietor,  W.  R.  Ilayden.  This  is  the  only  periodical  of  which  I  can 
find  any  mention  at  this  time. 

Letter  from  W.  R.  Hayden,  dated  Sept.  23rd,  1 85  3,  published  in  Tele- 
graph Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  466  (New  York). 
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At  his  visit  to  a  third  medium,  however,  a  "sickly  young 
woman"  of  English  birth,  he  obtained  answers  to  his 
questions  in  writing  which  was  alleged  to  be  automatic. 
The  commencement  of  the  proceedings  was  not,  indeed,  of 
good  omen.  Chambers  asked  the  gentleman  who  controlled 
the  stance  and  acted  as  magnetiser,  a  mesmeric  "doctor" 
named  Hardinge,  whether  he  might  not  ask  a  mental  ques- 
tion— a  common  practice  when  rapping  only  was  concerned. 
Permission  was  granted ;  but  the  "  spirit "  controlling  the 
medium  at  once  wrote  through  her  hand,  "  I  told  you  before, 
I  do  not  like  a  mental  question ;  ask  it  aloud."  When 
this  condition  was  complied  with  written  communications 
of  a  sermonlike  consistency  flowed  freely.  This  same  Dr. 
Hardinge,  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
Portman  Square,  which  were  published  shortly  afterwards.^ 
From  these  lectures,  which  are  largely  of  an  autobiographical 
character,  we  learn  that  Hardinge  had  been  for  some  years 
a  lecturer  on  Mesmerism  and  Electrobiology,  and  that  he 
undertook  to  cure  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  all  nervous  diseases. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts,  the  American  mediums,  in  the  winter 
of  1852-3,  introduced  themselves  to  him  at  a  course  of 
lectures  he  was  then  giving  on  Electrobiology.  After 
witnessing  their  phenomena,  he  soon  became  convinced, 
was  taught  by  spirits  of  the  seventh  sphere  that  epilepsy 
was  demoniac  possession,  and  enabled  by  their  instructions 
to  cure  it.  Eventually  a  member  of  his  own  household — 
the  young  woman  referred  to  by  Dr.  Chambers,  who  later 
appears  on  the  stage  as  Mrs.  Hardinge — was  controlled  by 
the  spirits  of  various  dead  friends,  who  wrote  through  her 
hand.  Several  lengthy  communications  of  the  usual  type 
are  quoted  in  the  lectures.  At  the  time  when  Robert 
Chambers  paid  his  first  visit  Hardinge  had  with  him  another 
medium,  a  young  man  suffering  from  demoniac  possession, 
called  Julius  Hartegilligan.  The  demon  in  this  case  appears 
to  have  prevailed  against  Hardinge's  influence,  for  a  few 
weeks  later  Julius  Hartegilligan  made  his  appearance  at 
Cheltenham,  habited  in  a  white  linen  robe  girdled  with 
scarlet,  and  equipped  with  a  crimson  mantle  and  a  purple 
cap,  in  the  character  of  the  Jewish  Messiah,  and  thereafter 
disappeared  from  the  history  of  Spiritualism. - 

Hardinge  himself  appears  to  have  been  sincere,  and 

'  A  Course  of  Lectures,  etc.    London,  1854. 
Cheltenham  Free  Press  of  July  30th,  quoted  in  the  Family  Herald,  Sept. 
Sril.  1853- 
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Chambers'  brief  notice  of  him  corroborates,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  the  impression  derived  from  his  published  lectures, 
that  he  looked  upon  Spiritualism  less  as  a  means  of  making 
money  than  as  a  source  of  religious  consolation  and  of 
guidance  in  his  profession  as  a  mesmeric  healer. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  his  book  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
one  of  the  earliest  professional  writing  mediums  in  this 
country,  it  is  of  interest  because  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
largely  through  Hardinge  and  his  medium  that  Chambers' 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject.  Hardinge  records  a  visit 
paid  to  Chambers'  house,  Chilcotes,  Hampstead,  at  which  the 
usual  phenomena  were  obtained,  on  the  29th  April,  1853, 
immediately  after  the  writing  of  the  article  which  appeared 
in  Chambers' s  Journal  for  May.'^ 

Mrs.  Hayden  returned  to  America  in  the  autumn  of  1853, 
and  the  amusement  of  table-turning,  which  had  already  lost 
the  attraction  of  novelty,  ceased  at  about  the  same  period  to 
attract  the  attention  of  society  and  the  Press.  So  little, 
indeed,  was  heard  of  it  after  1853  that  in  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Scottish  Review,  in  the  course  of  a  notice  of 
Dibdin's  book,  writes  of  it  as  "the  epidemic  which  has 
recently  prevailed  in  our  country,  and  which  has  now,  we 
trust,  so  nearly  run  its  course  that  we  may  treat  it  as  a 
matter  of  history." 

^  Chambers  never  lost  his  interest  in  Spiritualism,  though  his  position  as  a 
publisher  appears  to  have  prevented  him  from  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
movement.  In  later  years,  and  down  to  his  death,  in  1871,  he  witnessed  many 
marvels  through  the  mediumship  of  D.  D.  Home.  He  contributed,  indeed,  an 
anonymous  Preface  to  Home's  book,  Incidents  in  my  Life,  and  at  the  trial  Lyon 
V.  Home  he  made  an  affidavit  in  the  defendant's  favour. 
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BUT  the  triumph  of  the  Scottish  Reviewer  was  prema- 
ture. There  were,  indeed,  few  outward  signs  of  the 
movement  for  the  next  five  or  six  years.  At  the  out- 
set almost  the  only  publications  which  dealt  with  the  subject 
were  the  periodical  instalments  of  Robert  Owen's  New  Exist- 
ence of  Man  tipon  Earth.  And  Owen's  interest  in  Spiritualism 
was,  after  all,  only  of  a  secondary  kind.  True  to  the  traditions 
of  a  lifetime,  he  valued  the  alleged  communications  with 
spirits  mainly  as  providing  an  additional  means  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  mankind  here  on  earth.  The  "  spirits "  who 
communicated  with  him,  as  he  is  himself  careful  to  point 
out,  consisted  chiefly  of  persons  who  had  been  prominent 
during  the  last  fifty  years  in  seeking,  by  their  actions  or  their 
writings,  to  promote  the  general  improvement  of  society, 
and  with  nearly  all  these — Jefferson,  Franklin,  Shelley, 
Chalmers,  Channing,  and  not  least,  the  Duke  of  Kent — Owen 
had  been  personally  acquainted.  The  questions  which  he 
submitted  to  these  spirits  dealt,  not  with  problems  of  spiritual 
cosmology,  or  the  occupations  of  the  seven  spheres,  but  with 
matters  of  immediate  practical  importance.  When  and  how 
should  he  publish  this  or  that  work?  To  whom  should 
copies  be  sent?  Who  should  be  invited  to  speak  at  the  forth- 
coming World's  Convention  ?  Who  to  assist  generally  in  the 
promotion  of  the  millennium  ?  "  Are  the  Queen,  Prince 
Albert,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  the  proper  persons  to  form  a 
conservative  party  to  introduce  the  New  Dispensation  ? 

Even  at  the  World's  Convention  of  May,  1855,  "to 
inaugurate  the  commencement  of  the  millennium,"  the 
subject  of  Spiritualism  was  not  introduced.  A  band  of 
American  spirits,  through  the  mouth  of  J.  Murray  Spear, 
had,  indeed,  sent  an  address  to  be  read  at  the  Convention. 

^  Ntw  Existenct,  Pari  VI.  (1855)  p.  xvii. 
22 
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The  address  was  entrusted  to  a  famous  medium,  P.  B.  Ran- 
dolph, who  presented  it  to  Owen,  together  with  his  own 
credentials,  on  the  day  before  the  meeting.  Owing  to  the 
stress  of  business  the  papers  remained  unread  until  after  the 
Convention,  and  Owen,  though  at  first  disposed  to  regret 
the  incident,  recognised  later  that  the  introduction  of  such 
a  subject  in  such  a  manner  might  have  prejudiced  the 
success  of  the  cause  which  he  held  most  at  heart.^ 

At  a  similar  Convention,  however,  held  on  the  same. day, 
the  14th  of  May,  in  the  following  year,  entitled  "The  First 
Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  Reformers  of  the  World," 
detailed  plans  for  Homes  of  Harmony  emanating  from  the 
same  spiritual  source  appear  to  have  been  submitted  to  the 
audience.  These  Homes  of  Harmony  illustrated  a  new  order 
of  architecture,  based  upon  circular  or  curved  lines,  such 
as  govern  the  conformation  of  trees,  planets,  and  the  human 
body  itself.  From  the  engravings  given  in  the  Millennial 
Gazette  they  appear  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the 
first  rude  attempts  at  a  honeycomb  made  by  some  kinds 
of  undeveloped  bees.'- 

At  no  time,  therefore,  could  Owen  have  been  reckoned 
a  typical  Spiritualist ;  and  his  influence  on  the  movement, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  cut  short  by  his  death  a 
year  or  two  later. 

During  these  six  years,  from  1854  to  1859,  marked 
contrast  to  the  extraordinary  literary  activity  which  charac- 
terised the  early  American  movement,  there  were  but  few 
publications  of  any  kind  from  avowedly  Spiritualist  sources ; 
and  the  subject,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  attracted  little 
notice  in  the  outside  Press.  The  few  books  of  importance, 
which  appeared  for  the  most  part  during  the  years  1858  and 
1859,  will  be  noticed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter.  The 
only  paper  devoted  to  the  new  movement  which  attained  any 
kind  of  permanence  was  the  Spiritual  Telegraph,  which  was 
first  published  in  Keighley  in  April,  1855,  under  the  title 
of  The  Yorkshire  Spiritual  Telegraph,  and  ran  until  the  end 
of  1859.  The  paper  changed  its  name  in  1857  to  the 
British  Spiritual  Telegraph,  and  during  the  last  few  months 
of  its  existence  was  published  in  London,  under  the  editor- 
ship, or  with  the  assistance,  of  William  Howitt.  There  were 
also  other  more  short-lived  periodicals,  of  which  the  most 
successful  was  The  Spiritual  Herald,  published  in  London 
under  the  auspices  of  some  Swedenborgian  Spiritualists. 

^  New  Existence,  Purl  VII.  pp.  74  ct  scq. 

'  See  Robert  Owen's  Millennial  Gazette,  July,  1856. 
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The  Herald  lasted  from  February  to  .  July,  1856.  The 
Biological  Review  and  the  Spiritual  Messenger  were  also 
published  in  London  in  the  winter  of  1858-9,  and  lasted 
apparently  each  for  a  few  months  only.  The  first,  edited 
by  Kenneth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  was  an  organ  of  Spiritualism, 
homoeopathy,  electro-dentistry,  astrology,  Mesmerism,  phreno- 
logy, "and  the  Finer  Physics  generally."  Its  chief  Spiritualist 
contributors  were  the  editor  and  Jacob  Dixon,  a  homoeo- 
pathic doctor  and  Mesmerist.  The  Spiritual  Messenger 
appears  to  have  been  the  private  speculation  of  one 
Carpenter,  a  Mesmerist  who  conducted  meetings  every 
Sunday  at  Greenwich,  at  which  a  trance  medium  discoursed, 
with  a  collection  afterwards.  The  subject-matter  of  all 
these  periodicals  consisted  largely  of  reports  of  trance 
discourses,  generally  with  some  name  of  the  distinguished 
dead  at  the  foot.  But  no  small  part  of  their  pages  was  filled 
with  excerpts  from  the  New  York  Spiritual  Telegraph  and 
other  American  papers.  And  generally  for  the  first  few 
years  the  lack  of  native  material  to  chronicle,  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  books  written  in  this  country,  was  compensated  by 
liberal  importations  from  America.  The  works  of  Davis, 
Harris,  Edmonds,  Tallmadge,  J.  Bovee  Dods,  Rogers,  and 
many  others  were  largely  read  and  quoted,  and  no  doubt 
did  much  to  form  opinion  and  prepare  for  the  ultimate 
sjDread  of  the  movement  on  this  side. 

But  America  sent  a  more  substantial  contribution  in  the 
persons  of  the  various  mediums  who,  during  these  first  years, 
emulating  the  example  of  Mrs.  Hayden,  visited  our  island. 
The  first  and  the  most  influential  of  these  missionaries  was 
Daniel  Dunglas  Hume,  or  Home,  as  he  afterwards  spelt  the 
name.  Home,  whose  acquaintance  we  have  already  made,^ 
came  to  England  in  April,  1855,  when  he  was  just  entering 
on  his  twenty-third  year.  According  to  his  own  account,  he 
was  born  in  Scotland,  but  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  in  America,  and  had  there  practised 
physical  mediumship  for  some  four  years  prior  to  his  coming 
to  this  country.  One  of  his  earliest  public  stances  took  place 
at  Mrs.  Hayden's  house  in  March,  1851."    When  he  first 

^  See  Book  II.  chap.  iii.  In  America  the  name  appears  always  to  have  been 
spelt  Httine ;  and  as  Hume  he  was  generally  known  to  his  English  clients  and 
friends  during  this  first  visit  to  our  country.  The  spelling  Home  was,  however, 
adopted  by  some  even  at  this  date,  and  later  came  into  general  use.  To  avoid 
confusion,  therefore,  I  have  thought  it  best  uniformly  to  adopt  this  spelling, 
especially  as  the  medium  himself  invariably  employed  it  later  in  life.  For 
further  details  on  this  change  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  see  below,  Book  IV, 
chap.  iii. 

D.  D.  Home,  Incidents  in  my  Life,  First  Series,  p.  9,  second  edition,  1864. 
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came  to  this  country  he  stayed  for  a  short  time  at  Cox's 
Hotel,  in  Jermyn  Street ;  later  he  went  as  a  guest  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Rymer,  a  solicitor,  at  Ealing,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  this  year  with  that  gentle- 
man and  his  family,  giving  numerous  seances  to  Mr.  Rymer's 
friends  and  neighbours  and  to  various  persons  of  distinction 
who  sought  admittance.  He  claims — and  I  know  of  nothing 
which  indicates  the  contrary — that  neither  at  this  nor  any 
later  period  did  he  charge  any  fee  or  accept  any  stipulated 
remuneration  for  his  services  as  a  medium. 

The  phenomena  exhibited  at  these  seances  were  of  the 
same  general  character  as  those  at  ordinary  professional 
seances  in  America  at  this  time.  Raps  would  be  heard  on 
the  tables,  the  walls,  and  other  parts  of  the  room,  and  would 
give  communications  by  means  of  the  alphabet.  The  table 
would  move  violently,  and  frequently  rise  in  the  air ;  hand- 
bells, guitars,  and  concertinas  placed  under  the  table  would 
be  moved  about,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  last-named  instrument 
— always  a  favourite  with  Home — a  tune  would  be  played  ; 
handkerchiefs,  watches,  and  other  articles  would  be  taken 
from  the  sitters  and  moved  about  the  room  ;  touches,  as  of 
hands,  would  be  felt  on  the  knees  of  the  sitters,  and  on  their 
hands  as  they  rested  under  the  table.  More  rarely  hands 
would  be  seen  above  the  table,  this  last  manifestation  nearly 
always  taking  place  in  a  subdued  light.  I  can  find  no  record 
at  this  time  of  the  levitation  of  the  medium  (which  had 
already  taken  place  on  several  occasions  in  America)  nor  of 
the  fire-ordeal  and  other  more  marvellous  manifestations. 
At  this  date  Home's  performances  seemed  to  have  differed 
little  from  those  of  the  ordinary  professional  medium  in 
America :  there  is  no  single  manifestation  which  was  not  the 
common  property  of  the  members  of  the  guild.  Neverthe- 
less, the  majority  of  those  who  witnessed  the  marvels  offered 
to  them  appear  to  have  been  profoundly  impressed  ;  and  in 
many  cases  the  impression  thus  produced  was  permanent, 
Benjamin  Coleman,  J.  S.  Rymer,  the  Croslands,  J.  J.  Garth 
Wilkinson,  and  many  others,  who  later  became  prominent  in 
the  English  movement,  owed  their  first  impulse  to  belief  to 
their  seances  with  Home  in  1855. 

Amongst  those  who  attended  some  of  the  early  seances 
were  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  David  Brewster.  Owing  to  a 
garbled  account  of  what  took  place,  quoted  from  an  Ameri- 
can source,  having  appeared  in  an  English  newspaper,  the 
latter  thought  it  necessary  to  write  to  the  Morning  Advertiser 
and  furnish  his  own  version  of  the  occurrences,  a  version  sub- 
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sequently  endorsed  by  Lord  Brougham.  The  impression 
left  by  Brewster's  own  letter  and  by  the  correspondence 
which  followed  is  that  he  was  at  first  genuinely  puzzled  by 
some  of  the  things  which  he  saw,  and  that  the  opinion  which 
he  formed  at  the  moment  was  perhaps  more  favourable  than 
he  was  able,  on  later  reflection,  to  maintain,  or  willing 
publicly  to  admit.  Home  left  England  in  the  autumn  of 
1855,  and  did  not  return  until  the  end  of  1859.^ 

In  1856  it  was  announced  that  the  celebrated  American 
medium,  P.  B.  Randolph,  had  been  deputed  by  the  Royal 
Circle  of  the  Spiritual  Heavens  to  repeat  his  visit  to  this 
country.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  appeared  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Spirit  Circle  and  delivered  a  trance  address, 
which  "  for  power  of  language  and  poetical  feeling  surpassed 
anything  of  the  kind  that  the  audience  had  ever  heard."- 
He  appears  regularly  to  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Charing  Cross  Circle,  sometimes  giving  trance  addresses, 
which  professed  to  be  inspired  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and 
others ;  sometimes  taking  part  in  dark  seances,  at  which 
lights  and  shadowy  forms  were  seen.^ 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Samuel  Owen,  a  lecturer  on 
Spiritualism,  came  from  the  United  States  and  lectured  in 
various  halls  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Owen  also  con- 
ducted "  spirit-power"  circles,  and  advertised  that  he  was 
"prepared  to  attend  families  with  excellent  rapping  and 
tipping  mediums."* 

Again,  early  in  1859  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Harris  announced  to 
his  congregation  in  New  York  that  he  had  now  developed 
into  the  third  apostolic,  or  missionary,  degree,  and  was 
deputed  to  visit  England  and  preach  there.  In  effect  he 
came  over  in  May,  1859,  and  was  introduced  to  a  London 
audience  on  the  23rd  of  that  month.  He  remained  in 
England  for  some  months,  lecturing  and  conducting  services 
in  London  and  various  provincial  centres.  He  had  ap- 
parently outgrown  his  earlier  extravagances,  already  referred 
to,^  and  had  not  yet  fully  formulated  his  later  and  equally 
extravagant  doctrines.  His  teachings  at  this  time  set  forth 
in  language  of  vague  grandiloquence  a  mystical  Christianity, 

'  Some  account  of  Home's  seances  in  England  in  1855  will  be  found  in  Book 
IV.  chaps,  iii.  and  iv. ,  which  deal  with  the  subject  of  his  mediumship  in  general. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  sitting  with  Brewster  see  below,  chap.  ix.  of  the 
present  book. 

Yorkshire  Spiritual  Telegraph,  vol.  iii.  p.  125. 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  132,  148,  166,  vol.  iv.  p.  31. 

*  British  .Spiritual  Telegraph,  vol.  ii.  jip.  93,  97,  151. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  295  seq. 
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coloured  by  Swedenborgian  and  Spiritualist  additions.  It  is 
not  clear  that  he  exercised  any  deep  influence  on  the 
Spiritualist  movement  in  this  country.^ 

Apart  from  these  American  missionaries,  professional 
mediums  and  lecturers  on  Spiritualism  found  hardly  any 
representatives  in  England  during  this  period.  Physical 
mediumship  in  general  was  but  little  developed,  and  the 
class  of  professional  mediums  with  whom  we  have  become 
familiar  in  later  times — persons  who  are  willing  to  exhibit 
before  anyone  who  is  able  to  pay  the  prescribed  fee — had 
hardly  yet  begun  to  be  recognised.  Almost  the  only  in- 
digenous medium  of  any  pretensions  was  Mrs.  Marshall, 
who,  assisted  by  her  niece  and  occasionally  by  her  young 
son,  gave  from  1858  onwards  regular  seances,  which  appear 
to  have  been  open  to  all  comers.  Mrs.  Marshall's  perform- 
ances were,  indeed,  markedly  inferior  to  those  of  Home  and 
the  more  prominent  American  mediums  in  the  same  line  ; 
but  such  as  they  were  they  appear  to  have  satisfied  her 
clients.  The  accounts  given  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time, 
though  meagre  and  wanting  in  precision,  serve  at  least  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  type  of  manifestations  and  of 
the  effect  produced  upon  those  who  witnessed  them.  A  man 
who  signs  himself  "  T.  I.  A.,"  writing  apparently  in  January 
or  February,  1859,  gives  the  following  description  of  a  seance 
at  which  he  had  just  been  present : — ^ 

"Having  for  some  time  past  heard  of  the  extraordinary  'Spirit 
manifestations '  which  are  daily  occurring  at  Mrs.  Marshall's,  I  was 
induced  last  evening  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  I  now  send  you  an 
account  of  what  I  saw  and  heard,  thinking  the  details  may  prove 
interesting  to  your  subscribers.  I  was  accompanied  by  my  wife 
and  my  father,  and  there  were  two  gentlemen  besides  ourselves 
present,  together  with  Mrs.  Marshall  and  her  niece.  After  sitting 
at  a  table  for  a  few  moments,  it  was  suggested  that  we  should  throw 
our  pocket-handkerchiefs  under  the  table.  The  medium  (Miss  M.) 
then  took  a  piece  of  glass,  a  supply  which  we  ourselves  had  brought, 
to  ensure  the  certainty  of  no  collusion ;  and  having  smeared  it  over 
with  a  composition  of  oil  and  whitening,  she  held  it  for  a  few 
seconds  under  the  table,  and  upon  removing  it  the  words  'knot 
upon  knot '  were  plainly  written,  though  wrongly  spelled.  A  second 
afterwards  two  of  the  handkerchiefs  were  thrown  up  from  the 
floor,  knotted,  into  the  lap  of  a  gentleman  present  who  sat  beside 
me,  and  the  third  was  firmly  tied  up  in  a  bunch  under  the  table. 

\  See  British  Spiritual  Telegraph,  vol.  iii.  pp.  96,  104,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 1  ;  and 
Various  lectures  published  as  separate  pamphlets  in  London,  Warrington,  iind 
elsewhere. 

'  British  Spiritual  Telegraph,  vol.  iii.  pp.  109,  no. 
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I  myself  saw  the  handkerchiefs  thrown  up,  and  collusion  was 
impossible.  My  father  then  asked  if  the  Spirits  present  were  good. 
The  answer  rapped  out  was  '  yes.'  He  then  asked,  '  Are  not  these 
communications  from  evil  spirits  ? '  The  reply  to  this  was  written 
on  one  of  the  glass  plates,  held,  as  mentioned  above,  by  the 
medium  under  the  table.  '  Do  you  think  the  devils  would  fight 
against  themselves  by  bringing  the  gospel  of  Christ  ? '  The  next 
question  was,  '  Do  you  believe  in  Christ  ? '  Answer  written  as 
before.  'Yes,  you  sinners.'  A  little  after  this  it  was  intimated 
that  a  spirit  friend  of  our  own  was  present.  My  father  then 
requested  if  it  would  write  on  the  glass  the  Christian  name  of 
his  mother,  who  left  this  world  many  years  since.  An  assent  was 
given,  and  upon  one  glass  was  written  Do,  on  another  ro,  and 
upon  another  thy,  thus  intimating  that  the  name,  which  no  one 
present  knew  except  my  father,  was  Dorothy.  Space  would  fail 
me  to  tell  you  every  written  communication  we  had,  as  they  must 
have  numbered  fifty.  We  had  manifestations  of  knocking  and 
table-moving  after  this;  the  table  was  several  times  moved  hori- 
zontally, a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  there  suspended  for  some 
seconds,  with  merely  the  hands  of  the  mediums  resting  upon  it. 
In  every  instance  of  this  kind  it  was  lowered  most  gently,  and 
not  allowed  to  drop  with  its  own  force.  The  knocks  would  come 
wherever  the  medium  placed  her  hands,  and  to  convince  my  father 
of  the  power  she  placed  her  hands  upon  his  hat  which  he  had 
put  on,  and  the  raps  were  distinctly  heard  upon  it,  and  my  father 
felt  the  vibration  of  each  tap.  Such  is  a  brief  and  meagre  account 
of  our  visit." 

The  raps,  the  movements  of  the  table,  and  the  knotted 
handkerchief  were  manifestations  of  frequent  occurrence  at 
Home's  seances  ;  the  writing  on  glass  is  of  interest  as  pre- 
senting the  rudimentary  form  of  that  slate-writing  which, 
later,  in  the  hands  of  Slade  and  Eglinton,  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  history  of  English  Spiritualism.^  The 
Marshalls,  naturally  enough,  found  imitators,  but  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  on  a  humbler  scale,  and  were  content  to 
perform  anonymously  and  in  semi-private  circles.  Thus  we 
read  in  a  case  recorded  by  "J.  D."  (Jacob  Dixon)  of  a  table 
standing  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  without  affecting  the 
position  of  a  tumbler  half  full  of  water,  which  had  been 
placed  upon  it;-  again,  we  hear  of  raps,  the  knotting  of  a 
handkerchief,  and  attempted  levitation  at  the  spirit-power 
circle,  Charing  Cross  ;^  of  spirit  lights  and  '  apports '  of 

^  For  other  accounts  of  Mrs.  Marshall's  seances  see  British  Spiritual  Tele- 
graph, vol.  iii.  pp.  27,  55,  vol.  iv.  pp.  157-9. 

Yorkshire  Spiritual  Tcic;^raph,  vol.  ii.  p.  75- 
Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  36. 
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flowers  at  a  Keighley  circle.^  In  giving  a  list  of  manifesta- 
tions which  he  had  himself  witnessed,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  of 
Peckham,  a  prominent  London  Spiritualist,^  mentions  no 
phenomena  beyond  those  already  set  down,^ 

The  mediums  in  all  the  cases  cited,  as  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances at  this  time,  were  anonymous,  their  identity  being 
revealed  to  the  initiated  at  most  by  initials.  Probably  many 
of  these  persons  ultimately  became  professional  mediums, 
but  at  this  time  neither  they  nor  their  clients  were  willing, 
apparently,  to  take  the  risk  of  wider  publicity.  In  many 
cases  the  medium  shrank  even  from  so  much  exposure  as 
was  involved  in  attending  a  regular  circle,  such  as  the  Charing 
Cross  or  Keighley  Circles,  and  would  consent  to  perform 
only  in  the  congenial  environment  of  his  immediate  family  or 
household.  A  good  instance  of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  the 
history  of  a  youthful  medium  detailed  for  us  at  some  length 
in  the  pages  of  the  Yorkshire  Spiritual  Telegraph.'^  Jacob 
Dixon  ("  J.  D.")  was  a  homoeopathic  doctor  practising  in 
London,  who  had  for  many  years  studied  the  phenomena  of 
ecstasy  and  clairvoyance,  his  attention  having  been  first  led 
to  the  subject  through  seeing  a  patient  mesmerised  by 
Elliotson.  He  had,  as  he  tells  us  later,  become  convinced  by 
his  investigations  of  the  possibility  of  communication  with 
spirits.  At  the  height  of  the  excitement  caused  by  Mrs. 
Hayden's  visit  Dixon  happened  to  call  one  day  on  a  friend 
named  E.,  a  professional  phrenologist  and  healer.  E.  was 
at  the  moment  holding  a  seance,  the  medium  (and  only  other 
sitter)  being  a  little  errand  boy,  nine  years  old,  employed  by 
him.  With  the  permission  of  the  spirits,  Dixon  was  invited 
to  join  the  party.  He  received  through  raps  communications 
from  various  friends  and  relatives,  and  was  informed  that  Ws 
guardian  spirits  were  Job,  Enoch,  Noah,  and  Bacon.  Con- 
viction came  on  the  moment,  and  was  deepened  when  at 
later  sittings  the  raps  undertook  to  prescribe  for  Dixon's 
patients,  and  also  for  himself  Moreover,  an  epidemic  of 
cholera  in  the  autumn  of  1853  was  predicted,  to  a  day,  two 
months  before  its  occurrence.'' 

*  British  Spiritual  Telegraph,  vol.  i.  p.  26.  See  also  Ibid. ,  vol.  i.  p.  94 ;  vol.  iv. 
p.  180,  etc.  See  also  vol.  iv.  p.  1 18  for  an  account  by  Mr.  S.  Wilks,  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Hoxton  Spiritualist  Society,  of  the  vanishing  and  sudden  reappearance, 
under  spirit  power,  of  an  earring  belonging  to  his  wife.  But  the  phenomenon  in 
this  case  took  place  in  the  domestic  circle,  with  only  those  whom  Madame 
Blavatsky  called  the  '  domestic  imbeciles '  to  witness  it. 

^  Known  to  a  later  generation  of  Spiritualists  as  J.  Enmore  Jones. 

^  British  Spiritual  Telegraph,  vol.  ii.  pp.  87,  88. 
Vols.  iii.  iv.  (1856-7),  articles  by  "J.  U."     "  How  I  became  convinced." 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  135. 
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The  manifestations  consisted  exclusively  of  raps ;  and 
Dixon  remarked  that  there  was  some  excuse  for  the  sus- 
picions— suspicions  which  he  did  not  himself  share — of  the 
good  faith  of  the  medium  entertained  by  some  who  were 
admitted  to  the  circle,  since  the  lower  part  of  the  boy's  body 
was  "  much  exercised "  whilst  the  sounds  were  being  made. 
Little  opportunity  was  offered,  however,  to  such  sceptics, 
since  the  spirits  rarely  permitted  anyone  but  E.  and  Dixon 
to  share  their  ministrations,  and  hardly  anyone  beyond  these 
two  was  permitted  a  second  visit.  In  the  course  of  the  few 
months'  sittings  recorded  by  Dixon  the  raps  indicated  from 
time  to  time  that  a  knife,  rabbits,  a  goat,  money  (for  his 
mother),  and  a  gun  were  to  be  presented  to  the  medium. 
All  these  commands  were  punctually  fulfilled  by  E.,  except 
that  Robert  Owen,  who  had  been  an  occasional  visitor,  fore- 
stalled him  in  purchasing  the  gun.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that 
the  spirits  also  issued  commands — when  the  punishment  for  a 
serious  offence  committed  by  Dan  was  left  to  their  decision — 
that  the  boy  should  be  whipped;  and  that  later  they  pre- 
scribed schooling  for  him.  It  should  be  added  that  E.  and 
all  his  household,  including  the  medium  himself  and  an 
elder  sister,  were  originally  vegetarians,  but  the  raps  ulti- 
mately prescribed  a  meat  diet  for  all. 

It  will  be  noted  that  E.  gave  implicit  obedience  to  the 
commands  issued  through  the  raps,  a  feature  which  we  shall 
meet  with  frequently.  In  the  history  of  English  Spiritualism 
Dan  and  his  master  had  many  successors.^ 

Another  instance  of  exclusiveness  is  furnished  by  "  Jane," 
the  servant  of  Mrs.  de  Morgan.  "Jane"  was  a  young 
woman  who  came  to  Mrs.  de  Morgan  in  1854.  Mrs.  de 
Morgan  had  in  the  previous  year  paid  some  visits  to  Mrs. 
Hayden,  and  had  since  been  deeply  interested  in  the  question 
of  Spiritualism.  It  soon  proved  that  "  Jane  "  was  a  medium, 
her  mediumship  in  the  first  instance  taking  the  form  of  rap- 
ping and  table-moving.  But  whilst  "Jane"  was  generally 
successful  in  the  company  of  her  mistress,  her  powers  in  this 
respect  were  extremely  uncertain,  and  with  most  persons 
she  failed  altogether.  Moreover,  her  ability  to  produce  raps 
ceased  after  about  two  years  and  a  half,  and  was  never 
renewed.2 

But,  after  all,  the  characteristic  manifestations  of  this  period 
were  not  these  sporadic,  and  to  later  critics  singularly  un- 
convincing, physical  phenomena.    That  the  performances  of 

'  This  medium,  Daniel  Offord,  afterwards  joined  the  Shakers  (see  Spiritual 
Magazine,  1872,  p.  344).  From  Matter  to  Spirit,  pp.  19-22. 
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Mrs.  Hayden  and  D.  D.  Home  had  served  to  arouse  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  subject  has  been  already  shown.  But 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  conviction  of  spiritual 
agency  would  have  been  produced,  in  any  person  whose 
judgment  would  be  worth  weighing,  by  the  rapping  of 
tables,  spirit  lights,  and  self-moving  concertinas.  At  any 
rate,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  effect  of  these  phy- 
sical marvels  was,  in  nearly  every  instance,  supplemented 
by  manifestations  of  another  kind,  which  in  many  cases 
were  no  doubt  free  from  any  reasonable  suspicion  of  dis- 
honesty. It  is  to  the  extraordinary  outburst  of  subliminal 
or  automatic  activity — visions,  trance-speaking,  "  inspired  " 
writing  and  drawing — at  this  period  that  we  must  look  for 
the  real  explanation  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Spiritualism 
in  England  during  the  next  generation.  By  many  pro- 
fessional mediums,  as  in  the  case  of  Home  and  Randolph, 
the  two  forms  of  manifestation  were  combined.  Mrs. 
de  Morgan's  "Jane"  subsequently  developed  the  power 
of  seeing  visions.  But  for  the  most  part  seeing  of  visions, 
automatic  writing  and  speaking,  were  not,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  note  in  the  case  of  American 
Spiritualists,  combined  with  any  form  of  physical  medium- 
ship,  except  the  movement  of  tables,  which  of  course 
does  not  necessarily  involve  deception.  Writing  mediums 
or  speaking  mediums  sprang  up  at  this  time  in  almost  every 
private  Spiritualist  circle.  Owen,  in  his  New  Existence  of 
Man  upon  Earth}  published  many  communications  received 
by  him  from  private  inquirers  during  the  period  1853-5. 
Thus  Mr.  Fred.  Hockley,  of  Croydon,  shortly  after  the 
publication  by  Owen  of  his  confession  of  faith,  wrote  to  say 
that  he  (Hockley)  had  studied  the  subject  for  some  thirty 
years,  through  the  medium  latterly  of  a  young  girl  and  a 
mirror  or  crystal.  He  was  now  in  constant  communication  by 
these  means  with  the  Crowned  Angel  of  the  Seventh  Sphere ; 
and  was  instructed  by  the  "C.  A." — for  so  he  is  styled  through- 
out the  correspondence — to  write  to  Owen,  and  inform  him 
that  the  person  calling  himself  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  an 
evil  spirit,  an  impostor,  and  not  a  member  of  the  Fourth 
Circle  at  all.  Much  correspondence  ensued  throughout  the 
year  1854,  the  "C.  A."  being  so  anxious  for  Owen's  conversion 
that  at  length  he  indited  a  letter  commencing,  "  My  dear 
Mr.  Owen,"  to  which  Owen,  as  in  courtesy  bound,  forwarded 
through  Mr.  Hockley  a  formal  reply  subscribed,  "  To  the 
Crowned  Angel  of  the  Seventh  Sphere." 

'  Parts  vi.  and  vii. 
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In  the  same  year,  Mr.  H.  of  Luton,  a  Quaker,  sent  to 
Owen  an  account  of  his  circle,  at  which  communications 
were  commonly  received  in  writing  from  Milton,  Wesley, 
Shakespeare,  and  Franklin.  The  medium  in  this  case  was 
a  boy  between  twelve  and  thirteen.  A  specimen  of  Miltonic 
prose  and  several  fragments  of  Shakespearean  tragedies, 
printed  at  the  length  of  many  octavo  pages,  reveal,  it  may 
be  admitted,  the  workings  of  no  intellect  higher  than  that  of 
the  average  schoolboy.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
the  schoolboy  of  dishonesty.  Here  is  an  entire  scene,  stage 
directions  and  all,  from  the  tragedy  entitled  The  Death  of 
Brennus : — 

"  Scene  :  The  Seige  {sic)  of  Crosuim. 
Brennus:  On,  soldiers,  on. 

(After  an  obstinate  siege  of  six  months  Crosuim  is  taken  with  an 
immense  slaughter.) 
Scene  closes." 

Again,  the  P.  family,  writing  in  January,  1855,  furnish 
communications  on  the  Crimean  War  and  other  topics  of  the 
time  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Nelson,  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesea,  Mehemet  Ali,  Robert  Burns,  and  others.^ 

There  was,  again,  a  little  group  of  Swedenborgians,  of 
whom  Elihu  Rich  was  the  spokesman,  who  met  regularly 
to  receive  instruction  through  the  trance  discourses  of  a 
seeress  named  Annie.  These  trance  utterances  began  at 
least  as  early  as  1854.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  discourse 
delivered  in  June,  1854,  on  the  war,  as  reported  by  an 
anonymous  correspondent  in  the  Spiritual  Herald: — 

"  Good  and  truth  are  represented  by  England  and  France,  who 
will  fight  against  the  lust  of  dominion  grounded  in  the  false  repre- 
sented by  Russia;  but  it  appears  as  yet  that  they  make  but  little 
progress.  Your  guide,"  said  Annie,  "has  been  to  see  some  wise 
men  in  the  spiritual  world,  who  have  told  him  that  there  are  wars 
now  in  some  of  the  other  planets  of  our  solar  system.  I  can  only 
remember  one  name,  that  is  Saturn ;  the  places  at  war  there  are 
called  '  Ohiea  '  and  '  Alfea ' ;  their  war  originated  in  a  dispute  about 
two  words,  which  should  be  placed  on  the  right  side  and  'which  on 
the  left.  Our  war  apparently  had  no  better  reason ;  the  cause 
seemed  as  trivial,  for  it  appeared  in  the  world  of  spirits  as  two  men 
fighting  for  a  cross  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

"This  war  corresponds  to  the  arrangement  of  the  societies  in  the 
Grand  Man  in  the  large  blood-vessel  descending  from  the  heart,  the 
Grand  Man  being  composed  of  all  societies  from  different  planets." 

^  A'ew  Existence,  part  vi.  p.  93. 
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Here,  again,  is  a  characteristic  extract  from  the  seeress' 
description  of  a  vision,  given  two  years  later : — 

"  The  mountain  is  formed  of  one  large  ruby.  There  are  a  great 
many  trees  and  flowers  about  it,  divided  into  many  parts.  There 
are  angels  talking  about  the  Word  in  some  parts  of  the  mountain ; 
others  riding  upon  white  horses,  which  signifies  the  understanding 
of  the  Word ;  others  washing  their  hands  in  a  stream  of  water, 
which  signifies  purification  of  the  external  man.  Some  are  gather- 
ing fruits — they  are  delights  of  wisdom  from  the  Word ;  some 
gathering  flowers — they  are  arranging  truths  they  have  received  from 
the  Lord,  the  flowers  representing  the  truths. 

"There  is  a  beautiful  angel  coming  through  the  clouds.  The 
angel  has  brought  the  Word.  He  came  in  a  chariot  with  four  white 
horses.    The  chariot  is  pure  gold.    He  is  reading  the  Word  : 

" '  Stand  still,  ye  works  of  Jehovah, 

"  '  For  your  Maker  passeth  by  : 

"  'Jehovah  will  breathe  upon  you  to  bless  you, 

"  '  But  keep  his  works  clean. 

"  '  Breathe  not  for  instruction, 

"  '  But  consider  your  doings  ; 

"  '  For  your  Maker  is  just,  wonderful,  and  mighty — 
"  '  Jehovah  is  his  name.' "  ^ 

The  pages  of  the  Herald  and  the  Spiritual  Telegraph  are 
filled  with  records  of  similar  automatic  utterances  and  writings ; 
discourses  from  the  spirits  of  John  Edmundson  or  Alexander 
Hutchinson  ;  "  Pages  of  the  Paraclete,"  a  long  dissertation  on 
the  past  history  of  man  and  other  matters,  in  the  style  of 
A.  J.  Davis  or  Linton  ;  accounts  of  maps  and  drawings 
executed  under  spirit  influence  ;  of  visions  of  angels  holding 
scrolls.  Nor  were  our  English  mediums  less  fortunate  or 
more  modest  than  their  American  contemporaries.  Gold- 
smith, Addison,  Burns,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Stanley,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  are  amongst  the  occasional  communicators, 
whilst  Benjamin  Franklin,  Shakespeare,  and  Shelley  seem  to 
have  discoursed  nightly.  A  Newcastle  circle  reported  that 
on  one  night  no  less  than  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eleven  spirits  had  attended  them,  of  whom  were  twenty 
Kings  and  seven  Queens  of  the  lineage  of  David,  King  of 
Israel.  David  himself  was  present,  and  amongst  the  lesser 
lights  were  Homer,  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Luther,  Cranmer, 
and  John  Knox.^    At  a  later  meeting  Luther  undertook  to 

'  Spiritual  Herald,  pp.  193-4.  For  some  further  account  of  this  seeress,  whose 
name  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  see  Notes  on  Certain  Forms  of  Spiritual- 
ism, by  "  E.  R."  (Elihu  Rich),  1858. 

'  Yorkshire  Spiritual  Telegraph,  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 
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teach  the  members  Latin,  King  David  promised  elementary 
lessons  in  Hebrew,  and  Noah  "  gave  some  very  interesting 
and  curious  details  respecting  the  state  of  the  antediluvian 
earth."  ^  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Bradford,  reported  that  he  had  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  pages  of  unpublished  spirit  manu- 
scripts ;  2  and  John  Scott,  of  Belfast,  gives  a  long  list  of 
discourses  received  from  names  great  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind.^ Some  of  the  communications  received  at  this  time,  as 
a  rule  orally,  were  in  "  unknown  tongues,"  the  translation 
being  furnished  by  the  medium  at  the  time.'*  But  this  par- 
ticular manifestation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  frequent 
or  to  have  attracted  so  much  attention  as  in  America.^ 

To  the  reader  at  the  present  day,  familiar  as  he  probably 
is  with  the  idea  of  subconscious  mental  activity,  the  effect 
produced  by  trance  utterances  and  automatic  writing  on  the 
Spiritualist  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  is  hardly  intelligible. 
It  seems  worth  while,  therefore,  to  examine  more  closely  the 
process  of  reasoning  by  which  conviction  of  spiritual  agency 
was  produced,  in  the  typical  case  of  a  man  whose  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  by  witnessing  and  hearing  of 
physical  manifestations,  and  who  finally  yielded  to  the  ac- 
cumulated evidence  of  trance-speaking  and  "  spirit  "-writing. 

The  late  Mr,  Thomas  Shorter,  author  of  Confessions  of 
a  Truth-Seeker^  and  some  years  later  editor  of  the  Spiritual 
Magazine,  will  serve  as  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Shorter  was 
himself  in  many  ways  a  good  example  of  the  best  type  of 
middle-class  English  Spiritualists,  a  type  strongly  resembling 
that  exemplified  in  America  by  Judge  Edmonds,  Governor 
Tallmadge,  and  S.  B.  Brittan.  In  his  youth  he  tells  us  he 
had  been  carried  away  from  the  strict  evangelicalism  of  his 
childhood  by  the  wave  of  Socialist  and  humanitarian  senti- 
ment which  marked  the  middle  period  of  the  century.  For 
a  time  he  found,  like  others,  sufficient  satisfaction  for  his 
religious  instincts  in  working  for  the  good  of  his  fellows 
and  in  contemplating  the  coming  millennium.  Later  he  felt 
the  need  of  some,  it  may  be,  less  concrete  ideal,  and  his 
vague  aspirations  were  sharpened,  as  he  records,  by  an  un- 
foreseen and  most  painful  bereavement.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  first  heard  of  the  new  Spiritualist  movement 
A  mind  so  situated  was  little  likely  to  be  critical,  and  Shorter 
shows  throughout  his  inquiries  a  simple  trust  in  the  honesty 
and  goodwill  of  the  mediums  whom  he  consulted  that  was 

^  Yorkshire  Spiritual  Telegraph,  vol.  iii.  p.  25.       ^  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  So. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  162.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  8,  vol.  iv.  p.  257. 

'  Sec  above,  Book  II.  chap.  iv.  ^  London,  1S59. 
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hardly  surpassed  by  Robert  Owen  himself.  He  was  much 
impressed  at  the  outset  by  the  messages  conveyed  through 
the  tilting  of  a  table,  and  by  what  he  heard  of  the  perform- 
ances of  D.  D.  Home.  But  it  was  on  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  mental  phenomena  that  his  faith  finally  rested.  Apart 
from  his  childlike  trust  in  the  good  faith  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  Shorter  was  by  no  means  well  equipped 
for  an  investigation  into  delicate  matters  of  evidence.  In 
questions  of  physical  science  and  of  philosophy  his  education 
was  probably  not  in  advance  of  the  middle-class  standard 
of  the  time,  a  standard  which,  as  Faraday  had  shown,  fell 
lamentably  short  of  what  was  required.  Shorter  thought 
little  of  Faraday ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  though  unable  to 
agree  with  his  conclusions,  he  considered  Dr.  Rogers,  the 
author  of  the  pretentious  and  muddle-headed  Philosophy 
of  Mysterious  Agents,  "by  far  the  ablest"  opponent  of 
Spiritualism.  1  Naturally,  Shorter  was  unable  to  see  the 
true  significance  of  the  automatic  movements  of  the  table, 
of  trance-speaking,  and  involuntary  writing.  He  was  satisfied 
that  all  these  actions  took  place  frequently  without  the 
conscious  participation  of  the  so-called  medium.  He  saw, 
or  believed,  that  the  intelligence  shown  in  much  of  the  trance- 
speaking  was  above  any  possessed  by  the  medium,  as  he 
knew  her  in  her  waking  hours.  He  saw,  moreover,  that  the 
intelligence  shown  was  not  the  result  merely  of  an  effort 
of  memory,  but  that  processes  of  reasoning  and  judgment 
went  on  without  apparently  the  knowledge  of  the  person 
who  was  used  as  a  mouthpiece.  The  theory  of  unconscious 
cerebration,  as  he  had  apprehended  it,  was  purely  mechanical. 
He  illustrates  it  by  supposing  an  automatic  chess-player. 
That  mental  acts  could  take  place  without  being  represented 
in  the  ordinary  working  consciousness  of  the  actor  was  to 
him  incredible.  To  admit  the  possibility  would  be,  he  con- 
tends, to  .sap  the  foundations  of  theology,  to  violate  common 
sense,  and  to  contradict  the  whole  experience  of  mankind. 
If,  then,  intelligence  was  displayed  which  was  not  that  of 
the  person  speaking ;  if,  further,  the  intelligence  displayed 
qualities  higher  than  those  of  the  medium ;  if  occasionally 
it  betrayed  knowledge  or  showed  skill  not  possessed  by  the 
medium  ;  if,  lastly,  the  intelligence  persistently  and  passion- 
ately claimed  to  represent  the  spirit  of  a  dead  man — was  it 
not  reasonable,  he  would  ask,  to  accept  this  intelligence  at 
its  own  valuation  ? 

Such  were  the  ideas,  more  or  less  crudely  expressed,  ac- 

^  Some  accounl  of  Rogers'  book  is  given  above,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
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cording  to  the  understanding  and  education  of  the  witness, 
which  led  to  the  acceptance  of  various  automatic  utterances 
as  genuine  revelations  from  the  spirit  world.  Even  so  able 
a  man  as  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson,  a  homoeopathic  physician, 
well  known  for  his  Life  of  Swedenborg,  was  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  beliefs.  He  had  himself 
published  in  1857  ^'^  octavo  volume  of  "  impressional "  poetry 
of  some  merit, ^  and  in  the  same  year,  in  a  pamphlet  pro- 
posing to  treat  lunacy  on  the  homoeopathic  principle  by 
mild  doses  of  Spiritualism,  he  indicates  his  views  of  the  in- 
voluntary writing  and  drawing.  Of  these  automatic  manifes- 
tations he  speaks  as  "  spirit-writing,"  "  spirit-outflow,"  and 
defends  this  terminology  on  the  ground  that,  whether  pro- 
ceeding from  the  subject's  own  deeper  nature  or  from 
external  sources,  the  guiding  power  was  alike  spiritual.- 

Another  instance  is  Mrs.  de  Morgan,  wife  of  the  well- 
known  Professor  of  Mathematics  already  referred  to.  Her 
book,  From  Matter  to  Spirit,  though  not  published  until 
1863,  deals  for  the  most  part  with  experiences  of  this  period 
from  1853,  when  she  first  went  to  Mrs.  Hayden's,  onwards. 
She  soon  discovered,  as  already  mentioned,  a  medium  in  her 
own  household  in  the  person  of  a  servant,  "  Jane."  But,  for 
Mrs.  de  Morgan  also,  the  interest  excited  by  rapping  and 
movements  of  tables  was  quickly  swallowed  up  in  the 
marvels  of  automatic  writing  and  speaking  and  the  seeing 
of  visions.  Members  of  her  own  family  and  her  friends  were, 
as  a  rule,  the  mediums  for  these  latter  manifestations.  Apart 
from  the  absolute  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  purpose  which 
mark  the  book,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  records  are  im- 
pressive. The  proof  that  the  drawings  and  writings  were  not 
merely  random  products  of  subterranean  mental  activities, 
and  the  visions  but  waking  dreams  of  the  medium,  is  made 
to  depend  upon  tests  which  at  the  best  must  seem  wholly 
inadequate.  Sometimes  similar  drawings  would  be  produced 
simultaneously  by  difierent  mediums  ;  sometimes  two  seers 
would  see  independently  similar  visions ;  sometimes  the 
vision  of  one  would  correspond  with  the  writing  given 
through  the  hand  of  another ;  sometimes  a  seer  would 
recognise  in  a  photograph  the  face  of  some  deceased 
person  who  had  appeared  to  her  in  trance.^  Even  if  in- 
cidents such  as  these  had  been  of  the  nature  of  experiments, 
instead  of,  as  a  rule,  mere  observations  by  the  way,  and  if 

'  Improvisations  from  the  Spirit,  by  J.  J.  G.  W.    London,  1S57. 
-  The  Homoeopathic  Principle  dpplied  to  Insaniiy,  by  J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson, 
M.D.    London,  1857.  *  Op.  cit.,  pp.  36,  67,  68,  71,  81,  etc. 
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they  had  been  recorded  with  the  utmost  precision  of  time 
and  circumstance,  they  could  still  hardly  be  held  to  justify 
the  momentous  conclusions  drawn  from  them, 

Mrs,  de  Morgan's  book  deals  chiefly  with  symbolism  and 
correspondences,  and  furnishes  an  adaptation  of  Sweden- 
borg's  philosophy  to  modern  Spiritualism.  But  this  aspect 
of  the  subject  bulks  still  more  largely  in  one  or  two  other 
books  of  the  time.  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland — known  as  an 
authoress  under  the  name  of  Camilla  Toulmin — published  in 
1857  an  account  of  her  experiences,  Light  in  the  Valley. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  had  attended  some  of  Home's 
circles,  and  had  witnessed  the  usual  phenomena.  But  Mrs, 
Crosland  appears  to  have  been  little  affected  by  the  physical 
manifestations,  and  dismisses  them  in  a  few  pages.  It  is  on 
the  various  phases  of  automatic  activity  which  displayed 
themselves  in  herself  and  in  her  friends  that  her  interest 
is  centred.  Communications  were  received  sometimes  by 
writing,  sometimes  by  drawing,  sometimes  by  visions,  direct 
or  through  the  medium  of  a  crystal.  Of  the  writing,  she 
tells  us  that  she  had  enough  to  fill  a  substantial  volume. 
Some  of  the  writing  was  in  the  mother  tongue.  But  much 
of  it  was  written  in  one  or  other  spirit  language.  Mrs. 
Crosland's  circle  included  many  writing  mediums  of  both 
sexes,  to  whom  were  given  by  the  spirits  symbolic  names, 
such  as  "  The  Rose,"  "  Comfort,"  "  Confidence,"  "  Expansion." 
The  last-named,  an  author  of  repute  and  a  graduate  of  Ox- 
ford, produced  a  drawing  of  a  wheel,  and  a  description  of  its 
symbolism  in  one  of  the  spirit  languages,  of  which  a  facsimile 
is  given  in  the  book.  After  the  writing  was  completed,  a 
translation  was  furnished.  It  frequently  happened,  Mrs. 
Crosland  tells  us,  that  those  who  wrote  the  spirit  language 
were  unable  to  translate  it,  but  that  a  translation  would  be 
furnished  by  another  hand.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  analyse  the  seemingly  random  curves  and  angles  of 
which  the  so-called  "spirit  language"  is  composed,  or  to 
show  that  it  had  really  any  consistency  or  significance. 
Among  things  terrestrial,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  speci- 
mens reproduced  in  the  book,  this  spirit  language  was  most 
like  to  a  sphygmograph  tracing.  The  following  extract 
from  a  lengthy  account  given  by  the  medium  "Comfort"  of 
her  spiritual  development  suggests  that  its  "  interpretation  " 
was  at  least  sometimes  ambiguous  : — 

"The  first  drawings  were  very  rude  indeed,  like  the  uncertain 
tottering  lines  of  a  child,  and  also  singularly  resembling  the  designs 
of  the  very  early  Italian  painters — heads  of  Christ,  angels,  and 
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curious  female  figures  seated  within  spheres  and  hearts ;  and  always 
these  drawings  were  accompanied  with  strange  ornaments  of  spiral 
and  shell  forms,  with  dots  and  scroll-like  ciphers,  which  I  thought 
odd  at  the  time,  but  only  months  afterwards,  when  accidentally 
referring  to  them,  discovered  to  be  the  first  undeveloped  attempts 
at  writing  one  of  the  '  spirit  languages.' "  ^ 

But  more  remarkable  even  than  the  writings  were  the 
drawings  to  which  the  last  extract  refers.  These  drawings 
were  invariably  symbolic  ;  and  the  symbolism,  of  a  very 
intricate  character,  was  commonly  interpreted  at  the  time  by 
the  communicating  intelligence.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the 
interpretation,  given  through  the  hand  of  "  Rose,"  of  one  of 
the  simplest  of  these  drawings.  The  drawing  itself,  it  should 
be  explained,  had  been  produced  without  conscious  volition 
by  the  hand  of  a  gentleman  whose  spirit  name  was  "  Confi- 
dence." It  consisted  mainly  of  a  row  of  seven  circles,  with 
crosses  inscribed,  the  picture  being  filled  in  with  a  crescent 
moon,  a  sun,  a  heart,  wings,  crescents,  sphygmograph 
tracings,  etc. 

"  The  Seven  Days  of  Creatioji.  The  seven  spheres,  each  with  a 
cross,  represent  the  seven  days  of  creation,  each  day  with  its  cruci- 
fixion ;  each  successively  created  Being  a  suffering  Being. 

"The  largest  cross,  at  the  right  hand,  as  looked  at  from  the 
world,  is  the  first  crucifixion  of  God  Himself  in  His  outer  individual 
human  manifestation. 

"  The  left  cross,  which  is  the  later,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
least  developed,  is  the  mental  manifestation,  evolving  from  which  is 
the  woman's  word,  the  outer,  the  inner,  and  the  innermost.  Then 
the  cross  disappears  entirely,  because  there  will  then  be  progression 
without  a  cross.  Now,  in  the  present  age,  it  is  a  progression  in, 
and  through,  and  with  a  cross. 

'•'  The  whole  creation  is  encompassed  by  an  undeveloped  triangle. 
The  universal  woman,  which  is  represented  by  the  large  half-moon, 
is  encompassed  by  the  undeveloped  triangle. 

"The  wings  represent  the  influence  of  mind.  We  at  the  present 
time  are  in  the  sixth  day,  as  typified  by  the  wings  attached  to  the 
sixth  sphere. 

"  The  sun  with  a  face  in  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  whole  nature  of  the 
Divine  Powers  uniting  the  undeveloped  triangle  to  the  more  perfected 
triune  of  the  heart.  The  winged  heart  has  a  cross  in  its  upper  and 
in  its  lower  section,  showing  that  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest 
organization  must  be  polarized  to  God  by  crucifixion  or  suffering. 
The  spheres  in  each  section  of  the  heart  prove  that  the  lowest 
as  well  as  the  highest  natures  must  become  spherical  through 
suffering."  - 

'  Pages  127,  128.  -'  Pages  in,  112. 
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Many  of  these  drawings  were  extraordinarily  complex,  and 
crowded  with  minute  detail ;  moreover,  the  design  would 
frequently  be  changed  whilst  the  work  proceeded,  one  feature 
being  rubbed  out  and  another  substituted.  Hence  it  followed 
that  the  mere  external  interpretation  of  the  completed  draw- 
ing became  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  left  a  certain 
freedom  for  individual  choice.  Thus,  of  one  detail  in  a 
complicated  picture  we  have  the  spirit  interpretation  in  this 
wise:  "To  the  externally  minded  it  is  a  balloon,  but  to  the 
internally  minded  it  is  a  pair  of  lutes  proceeding  from  a 
sphere  of  light  and  united  by  the  martyr's  palm."  ^ 

Besides  these  drawings  there  were  many  visions  of  spiritual 
things.  There  were  also  coloured  auras  to  be  seen  round 
living  persons,  diverse  according  to  their  diverse  characters  : 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  enveloped  in  an  aura  of  sapphire 
blue.  Moreover,  each  person  had  a  spiritual  emblem,  a  kind 
of  crest,  which  he  bore  about  with  him  visibly  to  the  spiritual 
eye.  Some  of  these  spirit  emblems  —  arrangements  of 
feathers,  circles,  arrow-heads,  stars,  triangles,  wings,  etc. — 
are  figured  in  the  book ;  and  the  authoress  suggests  that  in 
these  psychic  accompaniments  of  our  personality  we  have 
the  foundation  of  all  orders  and  regalia,  and  of  the  science 
of  earthly  heraldry. 

The  book,  in  short,  is  imbued  with  the  same  kind  of 
mystical  Christianity  which  we  have  already  seen  in  Mrs.  de 
Morgan's  work,  but  here  its  extravagances  are  less  restrained, 
and  a  personal  note  is  apparent  in  the  insistence  throughout 
the  symbolic  teachings  on  the  lofty  part  assigned  to  woman 
in  the  New  Moral  Order. 

From  W.  M.  Wilkinson,  brother  of  the  Dr.  Garth  Wilkin- 
son already  mentioned,  who,  under  the  signature  of  "  Verax," 
had  given  his  testimony  to  Home  in  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
we  have  more  records  of  spirit-writing  and  of  symbolic 
drawings.2  In  August,  1856,  Wilkinson  had  lost  a  son,  a 
boy  of  eleven.  A  few  weeks  later  his  brother,  about  a  year 
older,  began  to  write,  and  afterwards  to  draw,  automatically. 
Soon  afterwards  Mrs.  Wilkinson  also  drew  with  great  freedom 
and  rapidity.  The  drawings  sometimes  represented  buildings 
or  scenes,  but  more  commonly  flowers.  These  flowers  were, 
however,  as  a  rule,  of  no  known  order.  Wilkinson  writes  of 
one  of  them,  "  It  is  a  beautiful  and  complex  shape,  and  looks 
as  if  it  might  well  have  an  existence  in  nature,  and  be  no 
small  addition  to  the  floral  world." 

*  Page  163. 

Spirit  Drawings:  a  Persoml  Narrative,  by  W.  M.  Wilkinson.  London, 
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The  manifestations  did  not  stop  here.  In  a  few  weeks 
Wilkinson's  hand  was  impelled  to  write  the  "  interpretation  " 
of  drawings  produced  by  his  wife,  messages  from  their  dead 
son,  and  spiritual  discourses.  The  contagion  soon  spread. 
Wilkinson  mentions  that  of  seventeen  persons  of  his  ac- 
quaintance who  sat  down  to  write  automatically,  fifteen  were 
successful  almost  immediately.  Again,  in  January,  1858, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  W.  Howitt,  who  had  already  through  Mrs.  de 
Morgan,  the  Croslands,  and  others,  witnessed  something  of 
the  spirit  manifestations,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Wilkinsons' 
house  at  Hampstead  and  inspected  the  drawings  produced 
by  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  all  of  which  had  been  carefully  preserved. 
A  few  days  later  William  Howitt's  hand  began  to  move,  and 
traced  with  a  pencil  rude  figures  on  the  paper.  Thereafter 
he  too  began  to  write,  and  for  some  months  received  nightly 
long  communications  from  the  spirit  world.  Both  he  and 
Mrs.  Howitt  also  produced  symbolic  drawings,  flowery,  archi- 
tectural, geometric,  or  resembling  oriental  arabesques.  To- 
gether with  these  drawings  were  written  the  spiritual 
interpretations  of  them.^ 

The  class  of  persons  who  claimed  by  spiritual  appointment 
to  be  evangelists,  prophets,  and  reformers,  of  whom  T.  L. 
Harris,  James  Scott,  and  J.  Murray  Spear  are  prominent 
American  examples,  was  not  without  its  representatives  at 
this  time,  though  here  they  attracted  less  attention,  and 
appear  to  have  had  few  disciples.  Of  the  Cheltenham  Shiloh 
we  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Another  visionary 
of  the  same  type,  who  was  indeed  at  one  time  in  correspond- 
ence with  Julius  Hartegilligan — or  "  Ecce  Homo,"  as  he  then 
styled  himself — was  Frank  Starr.  Starr  at  the  time  of  his 
first  experience  was  a  commercial  traveller  in  Norwich,  who 
had  apparently  dazed  himself  with  long  contemplation  of  the 
errors  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  near  coming  of  the  mil- 
lennium, and  the  wretched  state  of  the  poor.  One  of  his 
first  publications  was  a  pamphlet.  On  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  Operatives  of  Norwich^  In  June,  1850,  he  had  a 
vision  ;  he  entered  a  public-house  near  Greenwich  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  the  month  in  order  to  get  some  beer  and  bread 
and  cheese.  There  he  conversed  for  many  hours  on  the 
employment  of  the  poor  and  other  matters  with  twelve  men, 
whom  he  presently  discovered  to  be  angels.    At  the  end  of 

^  Pioneers  of  the  Spiritual  Reformation^  by  Mrs.  Howitt-Watts,  pp.  261-70. 
London,  1883. 

Referred  to  in  the  British  Spiritual  Telegraph,  vol.  iv.  p.  172.  I  have  not 
seen  the  original. 
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the  interview  their  leader  said,  "  Come,  let  us  anoint  him,  and 
set  him  forth  upon  his  high  mission,"  and  therewith  placed 
his  hands  upon  Starr's  head  .  .  ,  On  his  return  to  Norwich 
Starr's  friends  had  him  placed  in  an  asylum  where,  according 
to  his  own  account,  he  deliberately,  by  instruction  of  the 
spirits,  feigned  madness.  He  was  further  comforted  during 
his  confinement  by  visions,  which,  to  his  great  astonishment, 
the  doctors  and  his  keeper  were  unable  to  share.  On  his 
release  and  recovery  he  published  an  account  of  his  visions 
and  his  sojourn  in  the  asylum,  and  later  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  on  his  experiences.^  The  books  are  singularly 
rambling  and  incoherent,  and  there  can,  I  imagine,  be  little 
doubt  that  they  record,  with  some  fidelity,  the  dreams  of  a 
mind  temporarily  unbalanced.  His  works  are  reviewed  in 
the  Spiritualist  papers  of  the  time,  but  he  seems  to  have 
found  no  followers.^ 

A  more  coherent  and  more  influential  visionary  was 
J.  G.  H.  Brown,  of  Nottingham.  Brown  appears  to  have 
been  a  professional  healer ;  at  any  rate,  he  advertised  that  he 
was  enabled  by  spiritual  power  to  cure  all  curable  diseases, 
and  was  willing  to  prescribe  by  letter  without  a  personal 
interview  and  without  a  fee.  He  was  also  in  person,  or  by 
proxy,  a  seer  of  visions,  and  his  published  spiritual  com- 
munications are  numerous,  including  Revelations  on  the  Late 
War ;  Important  Revelations  from  the  Spirit  of  Emmanuel 
Swedenborg  and  foseph  Smith ;  ^  and  A  Message  from  the 
World  of  Spirits ;  a.  series  of  pamphlets  issued  at  monthly 
intervals  and  published  in  book  form  in  1857.  From  the 
last-named  work  we  learn  that  Brown  received  many  com- 
munications from  angels  and  archangels,  Gabriel,  Michael, 
Uriel ;  also  from  the  spirits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, William  Palmer  (the  Rugeley  murderer),  and  many 
others.  The  book  contains  many  revelations  concerning  the 
planets  and  their  inhabitants,  and  is  enriched  with  a  map  of 
the  spirit  spheres,  showing  the  realms  of  eternal  glory. 

^  A  Midsummer  Morning's  Dream  and  The  Vision  of  Midsummer  Morning's 
Dream.  Norwich,  1854.  Lectures  on  Ihvetity  Years  of  a  Traveller's  Life. 
London,  1867  (?). 

'  See  Spiritual  Herald,  pp.  1 37-41.  British  Spiritual  Teleg7aph,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  75,  93,  171- 

The  full  title  continues  :  "  Shewing  the  sacred  and  Holy  Doct7-ine  as  set  forth 
by  Swedenborg,  whose  errors  are  proved  unimportant ;  the  Doctrine  of  Joseph 
Smith  being  proved  hypocritical  and  delusive,  resulting  through  worldly  ambition  ; 
as  described  in  revelations  from  the  spirits  of  both  men,  which  are  sanctioned  and 
confirmed  by  the  Great  Angel  Gabriel,"  by  J.  G.  II.  Brown,  medium.  London. 
No  date.    (?)  1856. 
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Further,  we  learn  that  in  September,  1854,  Brown  and  five 
friends  then  present,  with  seven  others  to  be  added  to  them, 
were  chosen  to  establish  the  true  principles  and  creed  of  the 
Universal  Church  of  Christ.  The  medium,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  was  the  chief  of  these  thirteen  persons ;  in  a  later 
chapter  he  speaks  of  "  this  extraordinary  book,  written  by 
express  command  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  things  made 
through  his  Holy  Angels  to  me,  and  addressed  to  the  whole 
human  race."^ 

In  1857  Brown  founded  a  paper,  The  Community' s  Journal 
and  Standard  of  Truth,  devoted  to  the  new  evangel.  The 
opening  number  contains  an  address  to  the  members  forming 
the  community,  with  the  exordium  : — 

"We,  the  Spiritual  Circle  established  at  Nottingham,  having 
received  instructions  for  the  foundation  of  the  Great  Universal 
Organization,  by  enrolling  Members  who  will  pledge  themselves 
to  resist  all  worldly  delusions,  and  to  unite  their  energies  solely  for 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  the  glory  of  God." 

The  precise  aims  of  this  new  organisation  are  nowhere 
clearly  set  forth  ;  but  we  gather  that  it  was  designed  to 
restore  the  rights  of  the  down-trodden  working  classes,  to 
remove  all  tyranny  and  oppression,  to  secure  justice,  equality, 
and  freedom,  to  amend  the  laws  of  marriage  and  rent,  and 
generally  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  millennium,  by  calling 
upon  England,  "  tottering  beneath  the  groans  of  her  op- 
pressed people,"  and  on  the  tyrants  and  the  unrighteous 
generally,  to  repent,  and  take  heed  because  of  the  calamities 
which  should  fall  upon  the  earth  before  the  Second  Coming 
and  the  Millennial  Era.  The  Socialist  ideas  thus  presented 
are  not  unlike  Owen's,  but  the  whole  is  embittered  by  a 
strong  infusion  of  Hebraic  prophecy,  and  no  doubt  by  the 
jaundiced  nature  of  the  seer  himself  Characteristically, 
Brown  says  that  though  Owen's  work  is  moral  and  instruc- 
tive, his  spiritual  teachings,  since  they  are  not  at  one  with 
those  of  the  Nottingham  seer,  cannot  be  depended  on.- 
Having  proved  them  for  five  years.  Brown  can  vouch  that 
his  own  spirits  are  celestial,  and  all  others  aerial  merely, 
or  worse.^ 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  will  have  become  apparent  that 
English  Spiritualism  prior  to  i860  differed  widely  in  many 
respects   not    only    from    contemporary    Spiritualism  in 

1  Op.  at.,  p.  310.  ^  A  Message,  etc.,  p.  138. 

'  Community s  Journal,  p.  211. 
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America,  but  from  the  later  movement  in  this  country. 
As  compared  with  the  movement  in  America  the  differences 
are  chiefly  of  degree.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  life  and 
colour  on  the  English  side ;  all  phases  of  the  American 
propaganda  are  represented,  but  as  in  a  pale  reflection. 
And  there  is  a  marked  shrinking  from  publicity.  British 
Spiritualists  had  not,  as  yet,  the  courage  of  their  opinions. 
As  already  shown,  books  were  few,  periodicals  still  fewer, 
and  for  the  most  part  short-lived  ;  and  their  contents,  when 
not  quoted  from  American  sources,  are  very  generally 
anonymous.  A  like  anonymity  for  the  most  part  protected 
the  native  mediums. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  the  slow  progress  of  the  English  propa- 
ganda is  to  be  attributed  to  accidental  causes.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  for 
some  years  afterwards  the  study  of  Animal  Magnetism  was 
almost  at  a  standstill  in  France.  So  the  preoccupation 
of  the  British  public,  during  a  great  part  of  the  period  now 
under  consideration,  with  its  external  concerns,  first  the 
Crimean  War,  and  later  the  Indian  Mutiny,  may  no  doubt 
be  partly  responsible  for  a  like  result  in  this  country. 

But  apart  from  this  temporary  preoccupation  and  from 
any  differences  of  national  temperament,  the  conditions  of 
an  old  and  long -settled  country,  with  its  authoritative 
standards  of  taste  and  belief,  and  its  comparatively  homo- 
geneous public  opinion,  finding  expression  through  a  power- 
ful Press,  would  in  any  case  have  operated  to  prevent  the 
new  belief  spreading  with  the  epidemic  rapidity  which  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  United  States.  Certainly  no  one 
would  at  this  time  have  ventured  to  estimate  the  number 
of  British  Spiritualists  in  millions.  This  view  of  the  case 
is  strengthened  if  we  consider  that  it  was  in  Yorkshire — 
a  county  which  had  previously  given  a  welcome  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
and  to  various  forms  of  Dissent — that  Spiritualism  first 
established  itself;^  and  that  generally  the  provinces  seem 
to  have  shown  themselves  more  receptive  than  the  Metro- 
polis. In  London,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  under 
review,  there  was  no  Spiritualist  paper  and  no  stable 

*  Keighley,  the  chief  provincial  centre  of  English  Spiritualism,  had  apparently 
been  for  some  years  notable  for  the  activities  of  a  little  band  of  Secularists,  and 
it  was  among  these  Secularists,  of  whom  D.  W.  Weatherhead,  the  founder  of 
the  Yorkshire  Spiritual  Telep-aph,  was  the  leader,  that  Spiritualism  found  its 
first  converts  (see  Westminster  Review,  January,  1862,  and  Spirit%ial  Magazine, 
1875,  p.  475-) 
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organisation.  We  hear,  indeed,  so  early  as  January,  1857, 
of  the  Charing  Cross  Spirit-Power  Circle,  of  which  John 
Jones,  of  Peckham,  was  the  chronicler.^  In  July  of  the 
same  year  this  seems  to  have  given  place  to  the  London 
Spiritualistic  Union,  with  W.  Turley,  a  lecturer  and  pro- 
fessional Spiritualist  agent,  as  secretary.^  Mr.  Jones,  how- 
ever, formally  separated  himself  from  this  body,  and  formed 
a  "  Circle  of  Spheral  Harmony "  on  his  own  account.^  In 
July,  1858,  the  London  Spiritualistic  Union  gave  place  to 
the  London  Spiritualist  Union,  with  Dr.  Dixon  as  secretary.* 
But  it  was  not  until  February,  1859,  that  a  fairly  representa- 
tive committee  was  formed,  including  Ashburner,  Dixon, 
Jones,  Turley,  and  Shorter,  with  William  M.  Wilkinson 
as  secretary.^  A  public  library  of  Spiritualist  works  was 
also  formed  about  the  same  time  at  Dixon's  house.^ 

Again,  for  like  reasons,  there  was  little  tendency  in  this 
country  to  make  spirit  revelations  the  foundation  of  a  new 
creed.  Not  only  amongst  the  little  band  of  Swedenborgians 
and  Christian  mystics  whose  writings  we  have  just  been 
considering,  but  throughout  the  country.  Spiritualism  was 
regarded,  with  few  exceptions,  as  supplementing  rather  than 
as  supplanting  the  older  revelation.  Even  those  who,  like 
Shorter,  claimed  to  have  been  converted  from  unbelief  by 
this  means,  appear  as  a  rule  to  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity. 

As  compared  with  later  developments  in  this  country,  the 
salient  characteristic  is  the  attitude  of  the  believer  to  the 
phenomena  in  general,  and  especially  to  the  physical  phen- 
omena— an  attitude  of  naive  and  unquestioning  acceptance. 
There  were  no  tests ;  and  consequently  no  "  exposures." 
Accounts  of  seances  with  Home  or  Mrs.  Marshall  show, 
coupled  with  complete  ignorance  of  the  possibilities  and 
methods  of  fraud,  an  almost  ludicrous  confidence  in  the 
medium.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  record  Dixon's 
conviction,  notwithstanding  suspicious  appearances,  of  the 
integrity  of  the  errand-boy  Dan  ;  and  the  cheerful  obedience 
yielded  by  Dan's  master  to  the  spirits'  behests.  But  in  fact 
the  writers  of  the  period  lay  little  stress  upon  the  physical 
phenomena.  They  were  accepted  as  genuine,  but  com- 
paratively unimportant ;  and  few  thought  it  worth  while  to 
give  any  detailed  account  of  them.     Mrs.  Crosland,  as 

^  Yorkshire  Spiritual  Telegraph,  vol.  iii,  pp.  126,  131,  vol.  iv.  p.  13,  etc. 

'•^  British  Spiritual  Telegraph,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

"  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  85,  112.  •»  Jbid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

«  Jbid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  97,  98.  "  Jbid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  190. 
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already  mentioned,  hurries  over  her  experiences  with  Home 
to  get  to  the  psychological  phenomena.  Shorter  mentions 
"  the  simple  fact  that  heavy  bodies  frequently  moved  without 
touch  or  contact";  and,  again,  gives  a  list  of  the  marvels 
which  he  had  seen,  including  tables  rising  from  the  floor, 
cantering  round  the  room,  and  tilting  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees  with  all  the  objects  on  them  remaining  un- 
moved. But  he  gives  not  a  single  case  in  detail.^  And 
Mrs.  de  Morgan  thinks  "that  instances  of  tables  rising 
from  the  floor  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet  are  so 
well  attested  "  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  her  to  refer  to 
them.2 

Attention  was  thus  concentrated  by  preference,  not  on  the 
actual  rappings,  or  the  movements  of  tables  and  chairs,  but 
on  the  content  of  the  messages  delivered  by  these  and  other 
means.     And    the   same   perfect    confidence   was  shown 
throughout.    In  the  case  of  the  automatic  writers,  drawing 
mediums,  and  seers,  whose  performances  are  chronicled  by 
Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Crosland,  and  others,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  confidence — so  far  as  the  personal 
character  of  the  medium  is  concerned — was  as  a  rule  mis- 
placed.     Automatism    of  the    kind    is    now,   no  doubt, 
sufficiently  recognised  as  a  genuine  manifestation.    But  with 
professional  mediums,  or  with  persons  whose  mediumship 
brought  them  any  advantage  in  coin  or  kind,  a  less  childlike 
trustfulness  might  have  been  good  for  the  souls  of  both 
parties.    When  the  raps  referred  to  "butiful  riting,"  where 
an  educated  mortal  would  have  spoken  of  beautiful  writing, 
the  explanation  offered,  that  the  spirits  were  forced  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  illiterate  organism  through 
which  they  worked,  gives  less  satisfaction  to  the  modern 
reader  than  it  apparently  gave  to  the  Spiritualist  of  the 
fifties.3    Or  again,  when  Jacob  Dixon  writes  :  "  Matilda,  it 
has  been  given  me  to  understand,  is  the  name  of  my  Mother 
in  the  Spirit  World,"  a  less  robust  faith  suspects  that  the 
medium  had  employed  this  artifice  to  disguise  a  bad  shot 
at  the  proper  name.*    A  like  indulgence  was  accorded  even 
to  the  celestial  interlocutors.    Not  all  the  spirits,  obviously, 
who  claimed  to  be  Shelley,  Bacon,  or  Luther  could  have 
substantiated  their  claim.    But  the  early  Spiritualist  would 
not  therefore  have  felt  justified  in  suspecting  their  good  faith. 

'  Confessions  of  a  Truthseeker,  pp.  62,  91,  etc. 

*  From  Matter  to  Spirit,  p.  94. 

^  Sec  e.g.  From  Matter  to  Spirit,  p.  23. 

*  British  Spiritual  Telegraph,  vol.  iii.  p.  279. 
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These  names,  no  doubt,  might  be  considered  "  generic  terms 
for  some  species  of  intellectual  influence."^ 

Such  was  the  faith  of  the  early  English  Spiritualists.  In 
the  next  two  decades,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  this  faith  was 
more  than  once  rudely  shaken. 


^  Front  Matter  to  Spirit,  p.  289. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  AMERICAN  INVASION,  1860-1870 

IN  i860  the  movement  enters  upon  a  new  phase.  The 
next  twenty  years  constitute  the  classic  period  of 
English  Spiritualism.  From  this  date  onwards  the 
movement  is  continuously  represented  in  London,  as  well 
as  in  the  provinces,  by  one  or  more  periodicals  of  good 
standing  and  conducted  with  some  literary  ability.  The 
miscellaneous  publications  devoted  to  the  subject  rapidly 
increase,  and  for  the  most  part  the  veil  of  anonymity  is 
dropped.  More  and  more  attention  is  given  to  Spiritualism 
by  the  outside  Press  ;  and  it  even  figures  in  caricature  and 
pantomime  as  a  subject  of  popular  interest.  The  number  of 
those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  their  interest — a 
number  now  including  many  men  and  women  of  distinction 
in  various  departments — is  continually  growing.  In  a  word, 
the  movement,  emerging  from  the  semi-private  phase  which 
we  have  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  now  receives  a  late 
but  wide  and  ever-widening  publicity. 

This  change  is  coincident  with,  and  is  no  doubt  largely 
consequent  on,  the  greater  activity  of  professional,  and 
especially  of  physical,  mediumship.  Mrs.  Marshall  through- 
out this  period  was  giving  seances,  and  her  originally  scanty 
repertory  was  enriched,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the 
decade  now  under  review,  with  many  novel  and,  it  would 
seem,  highly  attractive  feats.  Home  had  returned  to  England 
with  undiminished  powers  in  the  winter  of  1859;  and  a  long 
succession  of  American  mediums,  of  whom  Squire,  Redman, 
Foster,  Colchester,  Conklin,  and  the  Davenport  Brothers 
were  the  most  conspicuous,  visited  our  shores  during  the  next 
ten  years. 

In  the  summer  of  i860  there  appeared  almost  simul- 
taneously in  two  leading  periodicals  articles  on  the  spirit 
manifestations.    The  writer  of  "  Modern  Magic,"  in  All  the 
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Year  Round}  then  conducted  by  Charles  Dickens,  had 
attended  a  seance  at  Mrs.  Marshall's  rooms  in  Red  Lion 
Street.  The  phenomena  which  he  witnessed — movements 
of  the  table,  raps,  sounding  of  a  guitar  and  a  bell  under  the 
table  or  in  the  dark — were  all,  he  is  convinced,  due  to 
trickery,  the  only  "  mediums "  in  the  case  being  Mrs. 
Marshall's  fingers  and  toes.  The  whole  performance  was 
a  "dull  and  barefaced  imposition,"  and  he  hardly  knows 
whether  to  wonder  most  at  "the  unblushing  impudence  of 
the  actors  or  the  marvellous  credulity  of  the  spectators." 
Finally,  he  enters  an  indignant  protest  against  the  cruelty 
and  wickedness  of  those  who  gain  a  sordid  living  by  preying 
on  the  affection  and  reverence  paid  to  the  dead. 

A  writer  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine^  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged to  be  Robert  Bell,  the  well-known  dramatist  and 
critic,  under  the  title  "  Stranger  than  Fiction,"  has  a  different 
story  to  tell.  He  also  had  visited  the  Marshalls  and  other 
mediums,  but  had  seen  things  which  he  was  satisfied  were 
"  beyond  the  pale  of  material  experiences."  After  recounting 
some  of  these,  he  ends  with  a  detailed  description  of  a  sitting 
with  Home.  The  company  sat  round  a  large  table,  placed 
near  the  window — the  part  next  the  window  being  left 
vacant.  Paper,  pencils,  an  accordion,  and  a  few  flowers  were 
placed  on  the  table.  All  the  lights  were  extinguished  by  the 
command  of  the  spirits,  and  the  room  was  illumined  only 
by  the  occasional  flicker  of  a  dying  fire  and  the  faint  grey 
light  coming  through  the  window.  At  this  stage,  the  writer 
says, 

"we  could  see,  but  scarcely  distinguish,  our  hands  upon  the  table. 
A  festoon  of  dull,  gleaming  forms  round  the  circle  represented  what 
we  knew  to  be  our  hands.  An  occasional  ray  from  the  window  now 
and  then  revealed  the  hazy  surface  of  the  white  sheets  \sc.  of  paper] 
and  the  misty  bulk  of  the  accordion." 

But  even  this  gloom  was  not  sufficiently  profound  for  the 
requirements  of  the  spirits,  for  presently  the  window-blind 
was  drawn  down  by  an  invisible  hand,  "  and  the  room  was 
thrown  into  deeper  darkness  than  before."  Then  and  then 
only  the  manifestations  began  :  hands  were  felt  under  the 
table,  touching  the  knees  and  pulling  the  clothes  of  the 
sitters  ;  a  handbell  was  rung  by  the  invisible  agency ; 

1  July  28th,  i860. 

^  August,  i860.  The  Cornhill  was  then  edited  by  Thackeray,  who  vouches 
for  the  good  faith  of  his  contributor. 
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"  While  this  was  going  forward  the  white  sheets  were  seen  moving, 
and  gradually  disappeared  over  the  edge  of  the  table.  Long  after- 
wards we  heard  them  creasing  and  crumpling  on  the  floor,  and  saw 
them  returned  again  to  the  table ;  but  there  was  no  writing  upon 
them.  In  the  same  way  the  flowers  which  lay  near  the  edge  were 
removed.  The  semblance  of  what  seemed  a  hand,  with  white,  long, 
and  delicate  fingers,  rose  up  slowly  in  the  darkness,  and  bending 
over  a  flower,  suddenly  vanished  with  it.  This  occurred  two  or 
three  times ;  and  although  each  appearance  was  not  equally  palpable 
to  every  person,  there  was  no  person  who  did  not  see  some  of  them. 
The  flowers  were  distributed  in  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
removed ;  a  hand,  of  which  the  lambent  gleam  was  visible,  slowly 
ascending  from  beneath  the  cover  and  placing  the  flower  in  the 
hand  for  which  it  was  intended.  In  the  flower-stands  in  the 
adjoining  window  we  could  hear  geranium  blossoms  snapped  off, 
which  were  afterwards  thrown  to  different  persons. 

"  Still  more  extraordinary  was  that  which  followed,  or  rather 
which  took  place  while  we  were  watching  this  transfer  of  the  flowers. 
Those  who  had  keen  eyes,  and  who  were  in  the  best  position  for 
catching  the  light  upon  the  instrument,  declared  that  they  saw  the 
accordion  in  motion.  I  could  not.  It  was  as  black  as  pitch  to  me. 
But  concentrating  my  attention  on  the  spot  where  I  supposed  it  to 
be,  I  soon  perceived  a  dark  mass  rise  awkwardly  above  the  edge 
of  the  table,  and  then  go  down,  the  instrument  emitting  a  single 
sound  produced  by  its  being  struck  against  the  table  as  it  went  over. 
It  descended  to  the  floor  in  silence  ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards, when  we  were  engaged  in  observing  some  fresh  phenomena, 
we  heard  the  accordion  beginning  to  play  where  it  lay  on  the 
ground." 

The  writer  then  expatiates  on  the  "divine  tenderness" 
of  the  wondrous  music  produced  by  the  accordion.  The 
climax  of  the  sitting  was  as  follows  : — 

"Mr.  Home  was  seated  next  the  window.  Through  the  semi- 
darkness  his  head  was  dimly  visible  against  the  curtains,  and  his 
hands  might  be  seen  in  a  faint  white  heap  before  him.  Presently 
he  said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  '  My  chair  is  moving — I  am  off  the  ground 
— don't  notice  me — talk  of  something  else,'  or  words  to  that  effect. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  restrain  the  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with 
a  more  serious  feeling,  which  these  few  words  awakened ;  but  we 
talked,  incoherently  enough,  upon  some  indifferent  topic.  I  was 
sitting  nearly  opposite  Mr.  Home,  and  I  saw  his  hands  disappear 
from  the  table,  and  his  head  vanish  into  the  deep  shadow  beyond. 
In  a  moment  or  two  more  he  spoke  again.  This  time  his  voice  was 
in  the  air  above  our  heads.  He  had  risen  from  his  chair  to  a  height 
of  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground.  As  he  ascended  higher  he 
described  his  position,  which  at  first  was  perpendicular,  and  after- 

II. — E 
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wards  became  horizontal.  He  said  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  turned 
in  the  gentlest  manner,  as  a  child  is  turned  in  the  arms  of  a  nurse. 
In  a  moment  or  two  more,  he  told  us  that  he  was  going  to  pass 
across  the  window,  against  the  grey,  silvery  light  of  which  he  would 
be  visible.  We  watched  in  profound  stillness,  and  saw  his  figure 
pass  from  one  side  of  the  window  to  the  other,  feet  foremost,  lying 
horizontally  in  the  air.  He  spoke  to  us  as  he  passed,  and  told 
us  that  he  would  turn  the  reverse  way,  and  recross  the  window ; 
which  he  did.  His  own  tranquil  confidence  in  the  safety  of  what 
seemed  from  below  a  situation  of  the  most  novel  peril  gave  confi- 
dence to  everybody  else ;  but,  with  the  strongest  nerves,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  conscious  of  a  certain  sensation  of  fear  or  awe. 
He  hovered  round  the  circle  for  several  minutes,  and  passed,  this 
time  perpendicularly,  over  our  heads.  I  heard  his  voice  behind  me 
in  the  air,  and  felt  something  lightly  brush  my  chair.  It  was  his 
foot,  which  he  gave  me  leave  to  touch.  Turning  to  the  spot  where 
it  was  on  the  top  of  the  chair,  I  placed  my  hand  gently  upon  it, 
when  he  uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  and  the  foot  was  withdrawn  quickly, 
with  a  palpable  shudder.  It  was  evidently  not  resting  on  the  chair, 
but  floating;  and  it  sprang  from  the  touch  as  a  bird  would.  He 
now  passed  over  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  room,  and  we  could 
judge  by  his  voice  of  the  altitude  and  distance  he  had  attained. 
He  had  reached  the  ceiling,  upon  which  he  made  a  slight  mark, 
and  soon  afterwards  descended  and  resumed  his  place  at  the  table. 
An  incident  which  occurred  during  this  aerial  passage,  and  im- 
parted a  strange  solemnity  to  it,  was  that  the  accordion,  which  we 
supposed  to  be  on  the  ground  under  the  window  close  to  us,  played 
a  strain  of  wild  pathos  in  the  air  from  the  most  distant  corner  of 
the  room."  ^ 

It  may  be  added  that  Dr.  Gully,  a  well-know^n  physician 
of  Malvern,  who  had  also  been  present  at  this  seance,  wrote 
in  October  of  the  same  year  to  the  Morning  Star,  corrobora- 
ting and  supplementing  the  account  given  by  the  writer  in 
the  Cor7ihill  Magazine? 

A  remarkable  testimony  to  Home's  ability,  whether  as 
medium  or  simply  as  conjurer,  is  the  position  which  he 
succeeded  in  maintaining  in  society  at  this  time,  and  indeed 
throughout  his  later  life,  and  the  respectful  treatment  accorded 
to  him  by  many  leading  organs  of  the  Press.  No  money 
was  ever  taken  by  him  as  the  price  of  a  sitting ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  had  the  entree  to  some  of  the  most  aristocratic 
circles  in  Europe.  He  was  welcomed  in  the  houses  of  our 
own  and  of  foreign  nobility,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the 

'  A  criticism  of  this  and  other  accounts  of  Home's  mcdiumship  will  be  found 
below.  Book  IV.  chaps,  iii.  and  iv. 

*  Dr.  Gully's  letter  is  quoted  in  full  in  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  iS6i,  p.  63. 
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Tuileries,  and  had  been  received  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Czar.  Some  three  years  after  this  date,  when  he  pub- 
Hshed  the  first  volume  of  Incidents  of  My  Life,  the  Times 
accorded  him  a  review  three  columns  in  length,  giving  copious 
extracts  from  the  book,  and  inviting  in  courteous  terms  the 
author's  explanation  of  some  suspicious  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  career.^  Home,  a  few  days  later,  in  vindicating 
his  character  refers  to  the  generous  treatment  accorded  to 
him.'-^  So  strong,  indeed,  was  his  position  that  he  was  able 
to  compel  an  ample  apology  from  a  gentleman  who  had 
publicly  expressed  doubts  of  the  genuineness  of  his  medium- 
istic  performances,^  and  to  publish  a  violent  and  spiteful 
attack  upon  Browning  on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of 
Sludge.^  His  expulsion  from  Rome  in  1864  on  the  charge 
of  sorcery  gave  to  Home  for  the  time  an  international  import- 
ance. 

Another  prominent  medium  in  the  year  1861  was  J.  R.  M. 
Squire,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Banner  of  Light,  an  American 
Spiritualist  paper  which  has  been  described  "  as  in  no  way 
surpassing  the  Saturday  Review."^  Squire  was  apparently 
introduced  to  London  society  under  Home's  auspices,  and 
later  in  the  year  was  presented  at  Court  by  the  American 
minister.  Like  Home,  he  seems  to  have  given  his  sittings 
without  payment.  His  performance  included  the  usual 
rapping,  movements  of  tables,  and  direct  writing ;  but  his 
specialty  is  described  as  follows  by  one  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished converts,  the  late  Dr.  Lockhart  Robertson : — 

"Lifting  Weight  and  breaking  a  large  Table. — A  heavy  circular 
table,  made  of  birch  and  strongly  constructed,  was  lifted  a  somer- 
sault in  the  air  and  thrown  on  the  bed,  the  left  hand  only  of 
Mr.  Squire  being  placed  on  the  surface,  his  other  hand  held, 
and  his  legs  tied  to  the  chair  on  which  he  sat.  The  table  was 
afterwards  twice  lifted  on  to  the  head  of  the  writer  and  of 
Mr.  Squire.  Only  a  strong  force  applied  at  the  further  side  of  the 
circular  top  could  have  produced  this  result.  This  force  Mr.  Squire, 
as  is  evident  from  his  position  (standing  close  to  the  writer  at  one 
point  of  the  circle  with  his  hands  tied),  could  not  have  exerted.  The 
efforts  of  the  writer  to  prevent  this  lifting  of  the  table  had  no  in- 
fluence on  the  strange  unseen  force  applied  to  lift  the  table  thus 
against  his  wish  and  force." 

^  Times,  9th  April,  1863.  =  Ibid.,  i6th  April,  1863. 

Captain  Noble,  in  the  Sussex  Advertiser  of  March  23rd,  1864.    The  letter 
of  apology  is  reprinted  in  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  1864,  p.  219. 
^  Spiritual  Magazine,  1864,  p.  315. 

^  By  Dr.  Lockhart  Robertson,  in  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  i860,  p.  343. 
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During  the  performance,  it  should  be  added,  the  circle, 
which  consisted  on  this  occasion  of  Dr.  Lockhart  Robertson 
and  two  friends,  Mr.  Critchett  and  W.  M.  Wilkinson,  were 
in  the  dark,  a  screen  being  placed  before  the  fire.^  If  Squire 
had  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  or  of  some  of  them,  there  is 
nothing  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  he  performed  the  feat 
by  muscular  force  alone  ;  indeed,  it  was  successfully  imitated 
under  those  conditions,  as  Howitt  himself  describes,  by  an 
eminent  English  surgeon.^  As  the  feat  was  always  performed 
in  darkness,  under  conditions  dictated  by  the  medium  himself, 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Squire  was  able  to  use  as  many 
of  his  arms  and  legs  as  he  required.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  next  three  or  four  years,  from  i860  to 
1864,  several  American  exponents  of  a  new  form  of  medium- 
ship — Bly,  Redman,  Conklin,  Colchester,  and  Foster — visited 
our  island.  The  first-named,  indeed,  seems  to  have  attempted 
to  double  the  part  of  "  medium  "  and  exposer  of  Spiritualism  ; 
at  any  rate,  he  owned  to  performing  his  marvels  by  trickery.* 
Neither  Redman  nor  Conklin  appears  to  have  attained  great 
fame  in  this  country.  Finally,  Colchester  and  Foster  were 
actually  detected  in  trickery  by  Spiritualists.^  Moreover,  the 
first-named  was  some  years  later  compelled  by  the  verdict 
of  an  American  jury  to  take  out  a  licence  as  a  juggler  ;^  and 
Foster's  moral  character  was  regarded  as  hopelessly  tainted.'' 
Nevertheless,  as  the  very  persons  who  had  suspected  or 
detected  trickery  were  convinced  that  both  Colchester  and 
Foster  exhibited  at  times  genuine  spirit  manifestations,  and 
as  the  performances  of  the  latter,  especially,  are  constantly 
quoted  in  later  Spiritualist  works  as  remarkable  instances 
of  mediumship,  it  seems  worth  while  to  consider  them  in 
detail.  And  for  another  reason  these  records  of  Foster's  per- 
formances call  for  some  consideration.  They  were  regarded 
at  the  time,  and  are  still  regarded  by  many,  perhaps  by  most. 
Spiritualists  as  at  all  events  proofs  of  clairvoyance.    In  view 

^  Report  of  the  Dialectical  Society,  pp.  249-50.    The  account  appeared  origin- 
ally in  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  April,  i860,  a  few  weeks  after  the  occurrence. 
"  Spiritual  Magazine,  1863,  p.  173. 

^  There  is  nothing  in  the  account  given  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  Squire 
may  have  supplemented  his  muscular  powers  by  mechanical  means,  e.g.  by  a  rod 
concealed  in  his  sleeve,  or  by  a  hook  or  other  mechanical  support  attached  to  his 
person.  See  Dr.  Hodgson's  account  {Journal  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  49,  50)  of 
a  similar  apparatus. 

*  Spiritual  Magazine,  i86i,  p.  92.  Ibid.,  1S62,  pp.  45,  153,  546. 

Quoted  from  American  papers  in  Spiritual  Magazine,  1S65,  p.  464. 

^  In  Spiritual  Magazine,  1863,  p.  147,  the  editor  writes  that  he  has  received 
from  Judge  Edmonds  such  "sickening  details  of  his  criminality  in  another 
direction  that  ...  we  should  no  longer  soil  our  p.ages  with  his  mediumship." 
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of  the  later  manifestations  through  Mrs.  Piper,  which  have  so 
far  resisted  all  attempts  at  hostile  analysis,  it  is  worth  while 
to  show  what  was  the  utmost  that  deliberate  fraud  could 
achieve  in  the  early  sixties. 

Attention  was  publicly  called  to  Foster's  mediumship  in 
the  spring  of  1862  by  an  article  in  the  Times,  written  in  a 
spirit  of  good-humoured  tolerance  which  would  much  surprise 
readers  of  that  austere  journal  at  the  present  time.  The  Times' 
special  correspondent  appears  by  no  means  sure  that  what 
he  saw  was  all  to  be  explained  by  conjuring,  and  at  any  rate 
was  satisfied,  if  it  were,  that  he  had  his  guinea's  worth.^  Even 
the  leader  -  writer  admits  that  some  of  the  feats  seem 
"startling  and  inexplicable."^  On  the  reports  furnished  by 
most  contemporary  writers,  Foster's  performances,  like  those 
of  mediums  and  of  conjurers  generally,  may  well  have  seemed 
inexplicable.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  fairly  full  account,  not 
indeed  of  what  actually  took  place,  but  of  what,  at  a  success- 
ful seance,  the  sitter  was  induced  to  think  had  taken  place. 
Mr.  H.  Spicer  called  upon  Foster  at  his  lodgings.  After 
some  conversation, 

"  Mr.  Foster  then  said  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  and 
desired  me,  when  left  alone,  to  tear  off  some  ten  or  twelve  slips  of 
paper,  write  upon  each  of  them  the  name  of  some  deceased  friend, 
roll  each  slip  up  so  tightly  as  to  be  a  mere  shapeless  lump  of  paper ; 
then  roll  up  as  many  more  as  I  pleased,  in  the  same  manner,  but 
blank,  and  mix  the  whole  together  in  a  heap  on  the  table.  Having 
given  these  instructions,  he  left  the  room,  closing  the  door,  and  went 
upstairs.  ...  I  then  wrote  down  the  names  of  six  or  seven  deceased 
friends  or  acquaintances,  purposely  including  one  or  two  with  whom 
the  lapse  of  years  had  made  my  thoughts  of  late  but  little  familiar ; 
rolled  up  the  strips  with  at  least  thirty  others  (blank)  and  flung  the 
whole  in  a  confused  heap  on  the  table,  so  as  to  be  completely  indis- 
tinguishable, even  to  myself.  Mr.  F.,  presently  returning,  handed 
me  the  pencil  and  alphabet,  and,  after  a  little  '  spirit '  jargon,  the 
written  slips  were  selected  from  the  rest,  and  the  names  they  bore 
spelled  out  \i.e.  by  the  raps]  with  unfailing  precision.  ...  In  reality 
I  myself  was  not  aware  of  the  name  contained  in  the  slip  under 
consideration  until  spelled  out.  Mr.  F.  afterwards  varied  his 
experiments  by  exhibiting  the  several  names  written  in  large  rosy 
characters,  as  though  scratched  with  a  bramble,  on  his  arm,  but 
these  may  be  set  aside  as  easily  producible  by  chemical  means ; 
and,  indeed,  I  have  heard  of  an  accomplished  young  lady  who  has 
declared  that  they  can,  with  a  little  practice,  be  produced  at  pleasure 
upon  any  arm,  and  who  proved  it  by  writing  them  on  her  own. 
Mr.  F.'s  remarks  upon  the  spiritual  agency  were  of  the  usual 

'  Times,  13th  March,  1862.  «  j^t^  March. 
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character,  and  not  worth  recording.  But  to  revert,  for  a  moment, 
to  the  only  point  really  deserving  attention,  the  clairvoyant  reading, 
I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  suggest  any  explanation  of  this  complete 
and  clever  mystery,  or  mystification,  excepting  that  it  is  clair- 
voyance."^ 

If  this  were  all,  it  v^^ould  be  difficult  to  suggest  an  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery.  But  Spicer,  like  other  "good"  sitters, 
omits  to  mention,  and  probably  did  not  at  the  time  regard  as 
of  any  importance,  some  actions  of  Foster's.  After  the 
s6ance  had  commenced,  and  at  intervals  during  its  progress, 
Foster  v^^ould  take  up  the  pellets  in  his  hands,  and  mix  them 
together — "make  hay  of  them,"  as  a  correspondent  of  the 
Times  puts  it.^  Again,  he  probably  asked  his  sitter,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  sitting,  to  look  under  the  table,  and 
satisfy  himself  that  the  raps  were  not  produced  by  mechanical 
means  ;^  or  perhaps  he  held  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil 
under  the  table,  and  tried  to  get  a  name  written  by  the 
spirits,*  or  drew  his  client's  notice  to  a  "  spirit  standing  behind 
his  chair." ^  It  only  becomes  clear  when  several  accounts  are 
pieced  together  and  compared  that  Foster  habitually  handled 
the  pellets  during  the  sitting,  thus  giving  himself  the  oppor- 
tunity of  abstracting  some  from  the  heap ;  and  that  he 
habitually  employed  one  device  or  another  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  sitters  whilst  he  read  them.  The  account 
just  quoted  from  Spicer  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  methods  employed.  It  will  have  been  observed  that 
Spicer  was  recommended  to  include  several  blank  papers 
amongst  his  pellets.  This  particular  piece  of  advice  was  not 
tendered  when  there  were  several  sitters,  each  contributing 
three  or  more  pellets.  The  reason  is  obvious.  From  a  heap 
of  thirty  pellets  four  or  five  might  be  safely  abstracted  with- 
out much  risk  of  detection,  but  the  absence  of  even  one 
pellet  from  a  scanty  half-dozen  would  be  liable  to  attract 
attention.'^ 

^  Strange  Things  Among  Us,  pp.  207-9,  by  H.  Spicer.    London,  1S63. 
"  Times,  March  17th,  1S62  ;  see  also  the  accounts  given  by  John  Jones  and 
Jacob  Dixon  of  sittings  with  Redman  {Spiritual  Magazine,  1S60,  pp.  375,  378). 
^  Spiritual  Magazine,  1862,  p.  46. 

*  T.  P.  Barkas,  Outlines  of  Ten  Years'  Investigations,  p.  118. 
'  Letter  in  the  Times,  17th  March,  1862. 

"  At  some  s&nces  given  in  America  in  1872  Foster  appears  to  have  discarded 
the  somewhat  clumsy  device  employed  in  the  sitting  with  Spicer  just  described. 
He  boldly  palmed  the  pellets,  and  substituted  others.  He  found  an  opportunity 
for  reading  the  pellets  by  continually  relighting  the  cigar  which  he  smoked 
throughout  the  sitting,  the  match  being  held  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  as  if  to 
shelter  it  from  a  draught.  At  the  critical  point  in  his  third  silting  Mr.  Trues- 
dell,  the  sitter,  seized  the  pellets  on  the  table,  and  found  them  blank.  Foster 
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A  feature  of  Foster's  stances  upon  which  much  stress  was 
laid  at  the  time  was  his  ability,  on  occasion,  to  name  and 
describe  spirits  whose  names  had  not  been  previously  written 
on  the  pellets.  The  chief  instances  which  I  have  come  across 
in  the  literature  of  the  time  are  concerned  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Howitt  and  Colonel  Drayson  ;i  Dr.  Ashburner  and 
two  friends and — on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Newcastle, 
to  which  he  was  invited  by  T.  P.  Barkas — his  host  and  Dr. 
McLeod,  sometime  Secretary  of  the  Spiritualist  Associa- 
tion in  that  town,^  It  would  be  doing  less  than  justice  to 
Mr.  Foster's  undoubted  abilities  to  suppose  that  he  had 
neglected  any  opportunity  of  working  up  the  dossiers  of  the 
prominent  Spiritualists — and  all  the  persons  named  were 
prominent  in  the  movement— whom  he  was  likely  to  meet. 

The  writing  on  the  arm,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  may  be 
imitated  by  any  person  on  his  own  skin  with  a  blunt  pencil. 
And  it  is  noteworthy  that  some  sitters,  more  observant  than 
the  rest,  have  recorded  that  spasmodic  movements  and  con- 
tortions of  the  medium's  body  preceded  this  manifestation.* 

Of  all  the  American  mediums  who  from  time  to  time 
during  the  last  half-century  have  visited  Europe  none,  per- 
haps, with  the  single  exception  of  Home,  have  achieved  so 
immediate  and  so  wide  a  fame  as  the  Davenport  Brothers. 
For  the  initiated,  indeed,  their  fame  had  already  preceded 
them.  Dr.  Loomis,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology 
in  the  Georgetown  Medical  College,  U.S.A.,  had  investi- 
gated the  manifestations  occurring  in  their  presence,  and 
had  published  his  conviction  that  they  were  produced  by  a 

then  appears,  after  a  little  persuasion,  to  have  owned  up.  (See  Bottom  Facts 
Concerning  Spiritualism,  p.  133.    New  York,  1883.) 

^  Pioneers  of  the  Spiritual  Reformation,  p.  275,  by  Mrs.  Howitt  Watts. 

^  Philosophy  of  Animal  Magnetism,  p.  320.  Ashburner  does  not  give  the 
names  of  his  friends. 

^  Outlines  of  Ten  Years'  Investigations,  pp.  111-31.  Barkas  gives  a  very  full 
and  unprejudiced  account  of  several  sittings  with  Foster,  conducted  under  fairly 
good  conditions,  and  reported  at  the  time  by  himself.  A  careful  study  of  these 
records  serves  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  indicated  in  the  text :  there  is  nothing 
recorded  by  Barkas  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  a  smart  conjurer 
who  kept  his  wits  about  him  ;  and  his  failures  (e.g.  to  indicate  relationship  until 
he  had  had  hints  from  the  sitters)  are  extremely  significant. 

■*  Spiritual  Magazine,  1862,  p.  46  (see  also  p.  45,  letter  from  Jones  and 
Allman);  Titnes,  March  17th,  1862;  Barkas,  op.  cit.,  p.  114.  Truesdell  {op.  cit., 
p.  166)  describes  in  detail  how  Foster  actually  effected  the  writing  on  the  arm.  Car- 
penter ( ^«ar^«r/}/  Review,  Oct.,  1871)  suggests  that  Foster  read  the  names  written 
by  following  the  motion  of  the  top  of  the  pencil.  But  this  explanation  would 
obviously  not  fit  all  cases.  In  the  Seybert  Report  (pp.  142-6)  is  an  account  by 
Dr.  Furness  of  the  methods  employed  for  reading  pellets  by  J.  V.  Mansfield,  the 

Spirit  Postmaster."  Mansfield's  methods  appear  to  have  been  much  clumsier 
than  Foster's. 
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power  with  which  he  was  unacquainted.  His  report  was  re- 
produced at  length  in  the  Spiritual  Magazine}  Moreover, 
the  brothers  came  to  this  country  under  singularly  fortunate 
auspices.  They  brought  in  their  train  not  only  a  colleague 
named  Fay,  and  the  customary  business  manager,  Palmer, 
but  a  chaplain,  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  J,  B.  Ferguson. 
Ferguson,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able ability,  high  standing,  and  unquestioned  sincerity.  He 
appears  to  have  accompanied  the  Davenports  in  order  at  once 
to  testify  to  their  good  faith  and  to  expound  the  philosophy 
of  Spiritualism.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  presence, 
and  the  guarantee  implied,  did  much  to  secure  that  favour- 
able prepossession  on  which,  as  we  shall  later  see  reason  to 
believe,  a  medium's  success  primarily  depends.^ 

The  brothers  were  introduced  to  representatives  of  the 
Press  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Dion  Boucicault,  the 
dramatist,  at  the  end  of  September,  1864.  From  a  letter  to 
the  Standard^  we  quote  the  following  account  of  the  first 
part  of  the  proceedings  : — 

" .  .  .  I  was  there  from  the  beginning,  and  came  upon  the  field 
of  action  as  soon  as  the  walnut  cabinet  (made  very  like  a  clothes- 
press  or  wardrobe)  was  erected  on  its  trestles  at  one  end  of  the 
apartment,  with  its  back  to  the  chimney.  I  examined  it  and  found 
it  too  simple  in  construction  to  admit  of  any  concealed  machinery, 
and  merely  noted  that  the  three  doors  into  which  its  face  was 
equally  divided  fastened  on  the  inside  by  a  flat  and  easily  moved 
bolt,  and  that  the  middle  door  had  a  lozenge-shaped  aperture  in 
the  upper  portion,  curtained  from  the  inside  with  a  small  square  of 
dark  velvet.  At  sitting  height  round  the  inside  of  the  cabinet  was 
a  narrow  plank.  On  this  at  the  opposed  sides  the  Brothers  Daven- 
port took  their  seats  facing  each  other;  and  as  they  so  sat  the 
closing  of  the  door  nearest  either  hid  him  from  sight.  Any  two 
gentlemen  of  the  company  were  then  invited  to  bind  them  firmly 
with  ropes,  then  produced,  to  the  bench,  hand  and  foot,  as  well 
as  either  knew  how.  One  of  the  volunteers  who  presented  himself 
for  this  office  was  nautical,  and,  accordingly,  profound  in  the  matter 
of  knots.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  rigidity  of  his  fastening, 
nor  indeed  had  the  other  gentleman,  nor  any  of  the  company  who 

1  1864,  p.  416.  2  Vol.  I.  p.  206. 

'  Several  of  the  newspaper  correspondents,  in  describing  the  Davenports' 
performances,  take  occasion  to  refer  to  Ferguson,  and  almost  invariably  with 
respect.  Thus  the  Lancet:  "  His  earnest  and  solemn  appeal  [to  the  audience  to 
consider  the  phenomena  seriously]  was  admirable";  and  again,  "a  somewhat 
weak-headed  but  right  honest  gentleman  "  {Lancet,  29th  Oct.,  1864).  Others  refer 
to  his  intellectual  abilities ;  thus  Edwin  Arnold  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  (4th  Oct. 
1864):  "a  decidedly  remarkable  man,  as  those  who  encountered  him  in  meta- 
physical discussions  will  probably  acknowledge."  3rd  Oct.,  1864. 
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examined  the  complicated  ligatures  which,  passing  through  holes 
perforated  in  the  bench,  and  connecting  the  ankles  with  the  wrists 
of  the  patients,  seemed  to  render  all  free  motion,  at  any  rate  of 
arms  or  feet,  an  impossibility.  It  was  suggested  that  the  knees 
should  also  be  made  fast,  but  this  was  not  deemed  necessary.  A 
guitar,  a  fiddle  with  its  bow,  a  tambourine,  a  very  heavy  brass 
speaking-trumpet  .  .  .  and  two  handbells  .  .  .  were  placed  between 
the  prisoners,  and  apparently  out  of  their  reach.  The  two  side 
doors  were  then  bolted  from  the  inside  .  .  .  the  bolt  of  the  middle 
door  was  heard  to  be  drawn  from  inside,  hands  then  appeared  at 
the  lozenge-shaped  aperture,  one  from  each  side  of  the  cabinet,  as 
it  appeared,  and  jigged  fittingly  in  front  of  the  curtain,  which  was 
thrust  slightly  back.  The  hands  were  in  a  semi-obscurity,  the  gas 
by  which  the  room  was  lighted  having  been  slightly  lowered,  and 
the  arms  belonging  to  them  not  being  visible  from  the  smallness 
of  the  aperture,  they  looked  ghostly  enough  to  elicit  a  set  of  little 
awestruck  ejaculations  from  the  ladies  present." 

The  Times'  correspondent  entered  the  room  whilst  the 
cabinet  manifestations  were  still  in  progress,  and  his  account 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  sitting,  which  is  somewhat  fuller 
than  that  of  the  Standard,  is  given  below : — 

"When  I  entered  the  room  devoted  to  the  'manifestations'  I 
found  it  occupied  by  a  number  of  persons  who  attentively  listened 
to  a  strange  discordant  concert  held  within  a  wardrobe  placed  at 
the  end  furthest  from  the  door.  When  the  sounds  had  ceased  the 
wardrobe  was  opened,  and  three  compartments  were  discovered, 
two  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  Brothers  Davenport,  bound 
hand  and  foot  with  strong  cords,  like  the  most  dangerous  male- 
factors. The  centre  compartment  held  the  musical  instruments, 
and  on  each  side  of  this  sat  the  corded  brothers.  The  ostensible 
theory  is  that  the  Davenports,  bound  as  they  were,  produced  a 
combination  of  noises,  compared  to  which  the  performance  of  the 
most  obtrusive  German  band  that  ever  awakened  the  wrath  of  a 
Babbage  is  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  The  cords  are  examined, 
the  wardrobe  is  closed,  the  instruments  are  replaced,  and  presently, 
through  an  aperture  in  the  centre  door,  a  trumpet  is  hurled  with 
violence.  The  wardrobe  is  reopened,  and  there  are  the  Brothers 
Davenport  corded  as  before. 

"A  change  takes  place  in  the  manner  of  the  performance. 
Hitherto  the  brothers  have  remained  incarcerated  in  this  box,  while 
the  audience  are  at  liberty.  They  now  leave  the  wardrobe  and  take 
their  place  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  they  are  firmly  bound 
to  their  chairs.  The  gentleman  who  officiates  as  their  lecturer  or 
spokesman  even  offers  to  drop  sealing-wax  on  the  knots,  and  requests 
anyone  of  the  company  to  impress  it  with  his  own  seal.  On  the 
evening  of  my  visit  this  offer  was  not  accepted,  but  the  fault,  if  any, 
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lay  with  the  investigators.  When  the  Hghts  had  been  extinguished, 
and  as  we  were  all  seated  round  the  room  with  hands  joined,  at  the 
request  of  the  lecturer,  a  most  extraordinary  'manifestation'  took 
place.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  instruments  which  we 
had  seen  laid  upon  a  table,  but  which  now  seemed  to  be  flying 
about  the  room,  playing  as  they  went,  without  the  smallest  respect 
to  the  heads  of  the  visitors.  Now  a  bell  jingled  close  to  your  ear, 
now  a  guitar  was  struck  immediately  over  your  head,  while  every 
now  and  then  a  cold  wind  passed  across  the  faces  of  the  whole 
party.  Sometimes  a  smart  blow  was  administered,  sometimes  the 
knee  was  patted  by  a  mysterious  hand,  divers  shrieks  from  the 
members  of  the  company  indicating  the  side  on  which  the  more 
tangible  '  manifestations '  had  taken  place.  A  candle  having  been 
lighted,  the  brothers  were  seen  still  bound  to  their  chairs,  while 
some  of  the  instruments  had  dropped  into  the  laps  of  the  visitors. 
I  myself  received  a  blow  on  the  face  from  a  floating  guitar,  which 
drew  enough  blood  to  necessitate  the  employment  of  towel  and 
sponge. 

"A  new  experiment  was  now  made.  Darkness  having  regained 
its  supremacy,  one  of  the  brothers  expressed  a  desire  to  be  reUeved 
of  his  coat.  Returning  light  showed  him  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  though 
his  hands  were  still  firmly  bound  behind  his  chair.  It  was  now 
stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  put  on  the  coat  of  any  one  of  the 
company  willing  to  'loan'  that  article  of  attire,  and  an  assenting 
gentleman  having  been  found,  the  coat,  after  a  short  interval  of 
darkness,  was  worn  in  proper  fashion  by  a  person  for  whom  it  had 
not  been  designed  by  the  tailor.  Finally,  the  brothers  desired  a 
release,  and  one  of  the  company,  certainly  not  an  accomplice, 
requested  that  the  rope  might  fall  into  his  lap.  During  the  interval 
of  darkness  a  rushing  sound  as  of  swiftly  drawn  cords  was  audible, 
and  the  ropes  reached  the  required  knees,  after  striking  the  face  of 
the  person  in  the  next  chair. 

"Such  are  the  chief  phenomena,  which  are,  of  course,  referred 
by  the  operators  to  spiritual  agency.  To  sum  up  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  exhibition,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
brothers,  when  not  shut  up  in  the  wardrobe,  are  bound  while  the 
candles  are  alight,  perform  their  miracles  in  the  dark,  and  on 
the  return  of  light  are  found  to  be  bound  as  before.  The  in- 
vestigators into  the  means  of  operation  have  to  ascertain  whether 
the  brothers  are  able  to  release  themselves  and  resume  their  straitened 
condition  during  the  intervals  of  darkness,  and  whether^  even  if  this  is 
practicable,  they  can,  witliout  assistance,  produce  the  effects  described."  ^ 

The  Times'  correspondent,  it  will  be  seen,  seems  by  no 
means  sure  that  what  he  had  witnessed  were  merely  feats 
of  conjuring.     A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 


1  Times,  Sept.  30th,  1864. 
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(understood  to  be  Mr. — now  Sir  Edwin — Arnold)  in  like 
manner  hesitates  whether  to  class  the  feats  as  representing 
"the  annihilation  of  what  are  called  material  laws,"  or  some 
extraordinary  physical  dexterity ;  and  whether  to  regard  the 
believers  in  Spiritualism  as  "the  embodiment  of  a  mutual 
and  colossal  self-deceit,  or  the  silent  heralds  of  a  social 
revolution  which  must  shake  the  world."  ^ 

But,  generally  speaking,  whilst  editors  were  willing  to 
allow  their  correspondents  free  expression  of  opinion,  they 
were  disinclined  to  commit  themselves,  or  to  suggest  any 
explanation  beyond  conjuring,  though  it  is  obvious  in  some 
instances  that  the  alternative  of  a  new  force  was  not  looked 
upon  as  altogether  out  of  court.  Thus  the  Standard,  in  a 
special  article,  writes,  on  the  occasion  of  a  seance  later  in 
October,  that  the  phenomena  were  "far  more  answerable 
\i.e.  than  on  a  previous  occasion]  to  the  pretensions  put 
forward  as  to  an  occult  cause  in  a  hitherto  undiscovered 
force  of  nature";  though  maintaining  that,  until  a  more  com- 
plete examination  had  established  such  claim,  they  must  not 
be  regarded  as  other  than  conjuring  tricks.^ 

And,  indeed,  the  phenomena  did  strongly  suggest  conjuring 
tricks.  The  Lancet,  in  a  very  careful  and  curiously  open- 
minded  article,  insisted  on  the  extreme  difficulty  of  securing 
satisfactory  ligatures  under  any  circumstances,  and  especially 
with  the  cord  provided  by  the  Davenports  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  brothers  were  apparently 
"possessed  of  great  physical  power  and  activity";  that  in 
particular  their  hands  were  such  as  a  professional  conjurer 
might  envy ;  and  finally,  that  after  each  cabinet  performance 
one  or  both  brothers  betrayed  violent  action  of  the  heart, 
disturbed  respiration,  and  other  symptoms  consistent  with 
extreme  muscular  exertion.^  And  conjurers  were  not  long 
in  attempting  to  imitate  the  performance.  These  attempts 
were  not  always  conspicuously  successful.*  But  Tolmaque, 
or  Tollemarque,  who  gave  an  exhibition  at  a  private  house 
at  about  this  time,  succeeded  practically  in  doing  all  that 
the  Davenports  had  done,  and  under  similar  conditions,  so 
far  as  the  somewhat  vague  accounts  given  will  allow  us  to 
judge.  He  was  three  times  bound,  and,  on  at  least  one 
occasion,  by  persons  who  had  helped  to  tie  the  Davenports. 

*  Letter  from  "Master  of  Arts,"  Daily  Telegraph,  4th  Oct.,  1864. 

Oct.  24th,  1864.  See,  however,  the  leader  in  the  same  paper  of  the 
1st  Oct.  and  article  on  the  20th  Oct.  ;  the  leader  in  the  Morning  Star  of 
the  I2th  Oct.,  etc.  a  Lancel,  8th  Oct.,  1864. 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  account  given  in  the  Lancet  for  29th  Oct.,  1864,  of 
Anderson's  imitation. 
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A  screen  was  placed  in  front  of  him,  and  the  instruments 
in  about  half  a  minute  began  to  play,  and  were  afterwards 
thrown  about  the  room.  Within  less  than  three  minutes  later 
Tolmaque  was  found  unbound.  He  succeeded  also  when 
bound  in  divesting  himself  of  his  coat ;  and  finally,  he  tied 
himself  up  again  in  less  time  than  he  had  taken  to  loosen 
his  bonds.^ 

It  is  probable,  as  the  Spiritualists  contended  at  the  time, 
though  they  furnished  no  trustworthy  authority  for  their 
contention,  that  Tolmaque,  Anderson,  and  other  contem- 
porary conjurers  did  not  succeed  in  releasing  or  in  binding 
themselves  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  Davenports.^  But 
as,  on  the  hypothesis  of  trickery,  the  Davenport  Brothers 
had  been  practising  that  particular  feat  for  some  years,  and 
probably  started  with  exceptional  physical  qualifications  for 
its  performance,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  novice 
should  perfect  himself  in  a  week  or  two.  And  even  the 
Davenports  worked  under  strict  limitations.  After  a  success- 
ful season  in  London  they  went  to  the  provinces,  and  in 
Liverpool  met  with  disaster.  On  the  committee  appointed 
from  amongst  the  audience  on  the  first  night  were  two 
gentlemen  who  possessed  the  secret  of  a  special  knot,  called 
the  Tom  Fool's  knot.  This  knot  they  applied  to  the  wrists 
of  the  Davenport  Brothers.  Each  protested  that  the  knot 
was  unfairly  tight,  and  injured  the  circulation.  A  doctor 
summoned  to  the  platform  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no 
injury  to  the  circulation  was  to  be  apprehended,  and  that, 
in  view  of  the  smallness  of  the  mediums'  hands,  the  knot 
was  not  unnecessarily  tight.  The  Davenports  refused  to 
proceed  with  the  performance  under  such  conditions,  and 
Ferguson  was  ordered  to  cut  the  knots.  The  proceedings 
culminated  on  the  next  night  in  a  riot,  and  the  Davenports 
had  to  fly  from  the  town.  A  like  reception  awaited  them  at 
Huddersfield  and  at  Leeds,  whither  the  fame  of  Tom  Fool's 
knot  had  preceded  them.^  Their  career  in  England  was 
over  for  the  time  being,  and  the  next  three  years,  with  the 
exception  of  a  visit  to  Ireland,  were  spent  on  the  Continent. 

On  their  return  to  this  country  in  1868,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Robert  Cooper,  a  fervent  admirer,  who  had  followed 

1  The  Builder,  22nd  Oct.,  1864. 

^  Mr.  Maskelyne  himself  admits  this.  He  states  that  he  practised  the  tricks 
for  six  weeks  before  reproducing  them  on  the  stage,  and  could  not  even  then  for 
some  time  equal  the  rapidity  of  the  Davenports'  performance  {Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
i8th  April,  1885.) 

^  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  14th,  isth,  i6th  Feb.,  1865.  In  the  Post  of  the 
23rd  Feb.  a  picture  of  the  baffling  knot  is  given. 
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in  their  train  over  the  continent,  the  judgment  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  was  sought  upon  their  claims  to  super- 
normal powers.  The  Society  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  investigation  ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  a  trial  stance 
was  held,  in  order  that  the  committee  might  determine  the 
conditions  of  the  subsequent  inquiry.  The  seance  was  a 
failure,  the  committee  reporting  that  "  there  were  no  '  mani- 
festations '  exhibited  which  were  not  capable  of  easy  expla- 
nation ;  the  performers  declining  to  comply  with  nearly  all 
the  suggestions  of  the  committee  as  to  tying."  The  com- 
mittee, however,  offered  to  proceed  with  the  investigation,  on 
the  conditions  that  they  should  themselves  supply  the  ropes 
and  other  materials,  should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  hands  of 
the  mediums  during  the  "  manifestations,"  to  apply  colouring 
matter  to  the  hands  either  of  mediums  or  "spirits,"  and  to 
open  the  door  of  the  cabinet  as  soon  as  a  spirit  hand  ap- 
peared.   The  conditions  were  declined.^ 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  when,  a  few  months  later, 
Messrs.  Maskelyne  and  Cooke  presented  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  a  performance  in  imitation  of  that  given  by  the 
Davenports,  some  Spiritualists,  amongst  them  Benjamin  Cole- 
man, who  was  one  of  those  most  familiar  with  the  Daven- 
ports' manifestations,  found  the  imitation  so  complete  that 
they  saw  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  Maskelyne  and 
Cooke  were  themselves  spirit  mediums.^ 

This  last  position  is  characteristic  of  Spiritualist  apologetics. 
All  the  stock  feats  of  the  mediums  of  this  period,  it  will  be 
seen,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Home,  could  be  per- 
formed by  practised  physical  dexterity,  and  were,  in  fact, 
with  more  or  less  complete  success,  imitated  by  such  means 
again  and  again.  The  narrow  margin  of  superiority  in  speed 
and  adroitness  which  was  all  that  Spiritualists  themselves 
ventured  to  claim  was  no  greater  than  the  inaccuracy  of 
credulous  and  untrained  witnesses,  or  the  longer  apprentice- 
ship of  the  medium-conjurer,  would  reasonably  account  for. 

But  these  considerations  had  as  little  effect  on  the  Spirit- 
ualists of  that  day  as  on  the  present  generation  of  believers. 
To  all  such  arguments  and  demonstrations  there  were  two 

^  The  correspondence  is  published  in  Human  Nature,  1868,  pp.  393-6. 

^  Human  Nature,  1869,  p.  303.  For  biographical  details  of  the  Brothers 
Davenport  and  an  account,  from  the  Spiritualist  standpoint,  of  their  tour  in 
Europe,  the  reader  should  consult  A  Biop-aphy  of  the  Brothers  Davenport,  by 
Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols  (London,  1864),  and  Spiritual  Experiences,  by  Robert  Cooper 
(London,  1867).  J.  W.  Truesdell  {Bottom  Facts,  pp.  228  et  seqq.)  descrilies  various 
rope-tying  tricks  and  the  methods  commonly  employed  by  mediums  for  escaping 
from  their  bonds. 
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main  answers.  The  first,  which  was  adopted  by  some  whose 
zeal  outshone  their  knowledge,  has  been  voiced  by  Benjamin 
Coleman.  The  other,  which  has  been  commonly  held  at  all 
times  by  the  better  educated,  and  was  at  this  time  con- 
sistently advocated  in  the  Spiritual  Magazine  in  connection 
with  the  feats  of  Squire,  Foster,  and  the  Davenports,  began 
by  admitting  that  in  certain  circumstances  and  under  certain 
conditions  the  feats  performed  by  mediums  could  be  paralleled 
by  conjurers ;  nay,  more,  that  on  occasion  genuine  mediums 
supplied  a  temporary  failure  of  the  occult  power  by  trickery. 
But  it  was  contended  that  on  various  specified  or  unspecified 
occasions  the  conditions  and  the  circumstances  were  such  as 
to  make  trickery  impossible,  or  the  results  achieved  of  a 
nature  which  no  trickery  could  explain.  At  the  present  day, 
probably  every  believer  in  the  Spiritualist  phenomena  who 
is  capable  of  argument  defends  his  position  on  these  lines. 
The  contention  is  obviously  not  illogical ;  nor  to  my  thinking 
so  preposterous  as  many  critics  have  represented  it.  If  a 
man  has  occult  powers,  and  gains  his  livelihood  by  their 
exhibition,  it  is  not  a  priori  unlikely  that,  to  obviate  injury 
to  his  professional  prospects  and  disappointment  to  his  clients, 
he  will  sometimes  conceal  a  temporary  failure  by  adroit 
trickery.  The  only  fair  way  to  meet  the  Spiritualist  con- 
tention is  to  study  the  evidence  at  its  strongest.  But  the 
discerning  reader  will  probably  agree  that,  again  apart  from 
the  evidence  presented  by  Home's  seances,  no  presumption 
of  a  new  physical  agency  has  been  established  by  the  records 
hitherto  considered. 


CHAPTER  IV 


PRIVATE  MEDIUMSHIP,  1860-1870 
ATIVE  mediums  were  slow  to  follow  the  example  set 


by  their  American  colleagues.    For  the  greater  part 


of  the  decade  now  under  consideration  Mrs.  Marshall 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  professional  medium  in 
England  for  physical  manifestations.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  consider  her  performances  in  detail.  She  was,  in  fact,  the 
general  practitioner  of  the  movement,  dealing  for  the  most 
part  with  such  commonplace  phenomena  as  we  have  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter,  but  able  on  occasion 
to  reproduce,  on  a  smaller  scale  and  with  less  distinction, 
most  of  the  manifestations  exhibited  by  specialists  such  as 
Home,  Foster,  or  Mrs.  Guppy.  During  some  part  of  1861 
and  1862  Madame  Besson,  a  professional  clairvoyant,  gave 
sittings  at  which  raps,  lights,  movements  of  furniture,  and 
other  physical  phenomena  occurred.  But  we  hear  no  more 
of  her  after  the  latter  year.^ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  decade  several  mediums  who 
afterwards  achieved  distinction  —  amongst  them  Herne, 
Williams,  and  Duguid,  and,  of  trance  mediums,  J.  J.  Morse 
— began  to  practise.  But  in  October,  1867,  the  editor  of 
Human  Nature  can  find  in  London  only  two  professional 
mediums,  Mrs.  Marshall  and  Mr.  W.  Wallace,  to  whom  to 
refer  inquirers.^  And  even  in  December,  1 869,  there  appear 
to  have  been  only  three  or  four  paid  mediums  in  London.^ 

But  throughout  the  period  there  were  numerous  private 
mediums,  by  whose  agency  tables  were  moved  and  raps  and 
other  phenomena  obtained.  For  the  most  part,  no  doubt, 
the  non-professional  mediums  exhibited  only  in  the  family 
circle.  There  were,  however,  several  instances  in  which  private 
persons  gave,  without  fee  or  reward,  regular  stances  to  their 
friends   and   to   inquirers   introduced   by  them,  at  which 

'  See  various  notices  of  her  stances  in  Spiritual  Magazine  for  1861  and  1S62. 


^  Human  Nature,  1867,  p.  400. 


"  The  Spiritualist,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 
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physical  manifestations  of  various  kinds  were  exhibited. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these  private  mediums  was  Mrs.  Everitt, 
the  wife  of  a  tailor,  living  in  Pentonville.  Mrs.  Everitt  had 
apparently  begun  to  give  seances  as  early  as  1855.^  But  her 
mediumship  seems  first  to  have  attracted  public  attention 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1867.^  The  sittings  were  generally 
prefaced  with  a  prayer,  or  the  reading  of  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible.  The  lights  were  then  extinguished  ;  there  were  move- 
ments of  the  table,  raps,  and  various  other  sounds  ;  occasion- 
ally lights  were  seen,  apparently  not  of  a  hallucinatory 
nature ;  and  later,  the  "  direct "  spirit  voice  was  heard,  a  card- 
board tube  being  placed  near  the  medium  to  assist  this  par- 
ticular manifestation.  On  one  or  two  occasions  there  were 
faint  suspicions  of  trickery ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  per- 
formances seem  to  have  been  equally  satisfactory  to  the 
medium  and  to  her  guests.^ 

Another  private  medium  at  this  time  who  achieved  some 
distinction,  Mr.  Edward  Childs,  owed  his  initiation  to  Mrs. 
Everitt.  His  manifestations  consisted  chiefly  of  direct  writ- 
ing, spirit  voices,  and  flute-playing.*  Master  Willie  Turke- 
tine,  again,  an  intelligent  boy  of  thirteen,  would  sit  on  a 
corner  of  the  sofa  in  the  dark,  with  an  accordion,  a  triangle, 
a  musical  box,  a  tambourine,  and  other  instruments  of  music 
placed  near  him.  The  rest  of  the  company  sat  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  and  held  each  other's  hands.  If  the  conditions 
were  favourable,  the  spirits  would  then  sing  and  play  on  the 
various  instruments.  Unfortunately  the  presence  of  strangers 
was  found  to  interfere  with  the  manifestations,  so  that  Master 
Turketine  seems  never  to  have  attained  the  eminence  which 
his  abilities  deserved.^ 

Another  interesting  private  medium  in  the  early  years  of 

1  Human  Nature,  1869,  p.  141. 

-  Ibid.,  1867,  p.  400;  Spiritual  Magazine,  1868,  pp.  83,  1S9. 
A  notice  appeared  in  the  Spiritual  Magazine  for  May,  1869,  referring  to 
charges  of  trickery  against  Mrs.  Everitt,  but  no  details  are  given.  In  the  next 
month's  issue  the  medium  herself  indignantly  repudiated  the  charge.  Later  in  the 
same  year,  with  the  object  apparently  of  vindicating  the  medium's  character,  an 
account  of  a  successful  seance  was  published  in  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  with 
the  names  of  the  sitters  appended,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  and  the 
Countess  de  Medina  Pomar  (Spiritual  Magazine,  1S69,  p.  469).  For  other 
accounts  of  Mrs.  Everitt's  mediumship  at  this  time  sec  Human  Nature,  1S68, 
p.  387  ;  1869,  p.  419- 

See  Spiritual  Magazine,  1869,  pp.  266,  390,  566  ;  1S70,  p.  323.  Sptrittiahst , 
1870,  p.  79,  etc. 

"  See  the  extraordinarily  naive  reports  of  the  boy  s  performances  given  by 
W.  Howitt,  in  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  1867,  p.  562,  and  1869,  p.  427.  The  other 
Spiritualist  journals  also  contain  accounts  of  this  audacious  youngster's  medium- 
ship. 
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this  decade  was  the  first  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Guppy,  the 
author  of  Mary  Jane}  In  this  lady's  presence  raps  were 
heard ;  a  guitar  was  played  under  the  table ;  lights  were 
seen  in  a  dark  room  glowing  at  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  which 
were  observed  to  smell  strongly  of  phosphorus  ;  and  coloured 
drawings  of  flowers  were  produced  under  the  table. 

But  it  was  Mr.  Guppy 's  second  wife  who  is  best  known  to 
fame.  In  the  autumn  of  1866  a  new  medium  appeared  in 
the  person  of  a  Miss  Nichol,  a  young  lady  then  living  with 
Mrs.  Sims,  sister  of  the  distinguished  naturalist,  Dr.  A.  R. 
Wallace.  Dr.  Wallace  had  at  this  time  been  investigating 
the  subject  of  Spiritualism  for  a  little  over  a  year,  and  had 
just  published  his  essay.  The  Scientific  Aspect  of  the  Super- 
natural? Miss  Nichol's  mediumship,  it  will  be  seen,  sprang 
up  in  a  congenial  environment.  The  manifestations  began 
by  the  movement  of  various  objects  about  the  house,  gener- 
ally with  Mrs.  Sims  and  Miss  Nichol  as  the  only  witnesses. 
One  unusual  characteristic  about  the  early  phenomena 
attracted  Mrs.  Sims'  attention.  The  "  power  "  was  stronger 
the  fewer  the  witnesses,  and  strongest  of  all  in  an  empty 
room.    Thus  she  writes  : — 

"  These  phenomena  appear  to  me  rather  of  a  different  nature  to 
anything  we  have  ever  heard  of  or  seen  at  our  stances.  .  .  .  My 
friend's  power  does  not  seem  nearly  so  strong  when  we  sit  with  other 
persons  who  are  anxious  to  see  these  wonderful  phenomena.  Some, 
though  slight  mediums  themselves,  seem  to  lessen  the  power  rather 
than  strengthen  it.  On  leaving  the  room  empty  after  a  seance,  there 
is  no  counteracting  influence  at  work,  and  thus  the  spirits  have  more 
power  for  grand  manifestations.  We  have  never  had  anything  so 
great  happen  when  we  were  in  the  room  as  when  we  left  it  for  a  few 
minutes."^ 

Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  the  manifestations  assumed 
a  form  which  afterwards  became  very  familiar  in  Spiritualist 
circles.  Dr.  Wallace  himself  describes  the  new  develop- 
ment : — 

"On  Friday  morning,  December  14th,  my  sister,  Mrs.  S.,  had  a 
message  purporting  to  be  from  her  deceased  brother  William  to 
this  effect :  '  Go  into  the  dark  at  Alfred's  this  evening,  and  I  will 
show  that  I  am  with  you.'  On  arriving  in  the  evening  with  Miss 
N.,  my  sister  told  me  of  this  message.  When  our  other  friends, 
four  in  number,  had  arrived,  we  sat  down  as  usual,  but  instead  of 
having  raps  on  the  table  as  on  previous  occasions,  the  room  and  the 

*  Mary  Jane ;  or,  Spiriltialisni  Chemically  explained,  with  Spirit  Drawings, 
London,  1863.        »  London,  1866.        '  Spiritual  Afagazine,  1867,  p.  51. 

II. — F 
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table  shook  violently ;  and,  finding  we  had  no  other  manifestations, 
I  mentioned  the  message  that  had  been  received,  and  we  all  ad- 
journed into  the  next  room,  and  the  doors  and  windows  being  shut, 
sat  down  round  a  table  (which  we  had  previously  cleared  of  books, 
etc.)  holding  each  other's  hands.  Raps  soon  began,  and  we  were 
told  to  draw  back  from  the  table.  This  we  did,  but  thinking  it 
better  to  see  how  we  were  placed  before  beginning  the  seance,  I 
rose  up  to  turn  on  the  gas,^  which  was  down  to  a  blue  point,  when, 
just  as  my  hand  was  reaching  it,  the  medium,  who  was  close  to  me, 
cried  out  and  started,  saying  that  something  cold  and  wet  was 
thrown  on  her  face.  This  caused  her  to  tremble  violently,  and 
I  took  her  hand  to  calm  her,  and  it  then  struck  me  this  was  done 
to  prevent  me  lighting  the  gas.  We  then  sat  still,  and  in  a  few 
moments  several  of  the  party  saw  faintly  that  something  was  appear- 
ing on  the  table.  The  medium  saw  a  hand,  others  what  seemed 
flowers.  These  became  more  distinct,  and  someone  put  his  hand 
on  the  table  and  said,  '  There  are  flowers  here  ! '  Obtaining  a  light, 
we  were  all  thunderstruck  to  see  the  table  half  covered  with  flowers 
and  fern  leaves,  all  fresh,  cold,  and  damp  with  dew,  as  if  they  had 
that  moment  been  brought  out  of  the  night  air.  They  were  the 
ordinary  winter  flowers,  which  are  cultivated  in  hot-houses  for  table 
decoration,  the  stems  apparently  cut  off  as  if  for  a  bouquet.  They 
consisted  of  fifteen  chrysanthemums,  six  variegated  anemones,  four 
tulips,  five  orange-berried  solanums,  six  ferns  of  two  sorts,  one 
Auricula  sinensis  with  nine  flowers,  thirty-seven  stalks  in  all."- 

Dr.  Wallace's  account  of  this  stance  is  corroborated  by 
Mr.  H.  T,  Humphreys,  another  of  those  present.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  as  the  medium's  power 
grew,  similar  manifestations  were  given  in  other  circles,  the 
most  notable  occasion  being  a  stance  on  the  14th  June  at 
Baron  de  Guldenstubbe's  house  in  London.  About  a  dozen 
persons  were  present,  most  of  them  well-known  Spiritualists, 
including  Mrs.  Makdougall  Gregory  (widow  of  the  Professor), 
Signer  Damiani,  Dr.  McLeod,  James  Burns,  the  Spiritualist 
publisher,  Robert  Cooper,  and  the  recorder,  William  Tebb, 
afterwards  well  known  for  his  anti-vaccination  propaganda. 
There  were  raps  and  other  phenomena,  but  the  climax  of  the 
seance  was  the  discovery  of  a  wreath  of  flowers  and  ferns  on 
the  head  of  Mademoiselle  de  Guldenstubb6.  This  manifesta- 
tion had  been  preceded  by  a  curious  ceremony.  Miss  Nichol, 
under  spirit  direction,  had  walked  ten  times  round  the  table 
— the  room  of  course  being  darkened — touching  each  member 

^  Dr.  Wallace,  it  will  be  observed,  has  not  stated  whether  the  room  was 
lighted  when  they  adjourned  to  it,  or  whether  they  had — as  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  this  passage — taken  their  places  in  the  dark. 

Spiriltial  Magazine,  1867,  p.  51.  ^  Ibid.,  1867,  p.  144. 
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of  the  circle  as  she  passed.^  On  other  occasions  grapes,  fruit, 
bread,  even  live  eels  and  lobsters,  were  introduced  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  sitters.^  In  the  sanne  year  we  find  the 
rudimentary  stage  of  a  manifestation  which  in  its  later  and 
more  highly  evolved  form  was  destined  to  make  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Guppy  famous  in  the  annals  of  Spiritualism.  On 
several  occasions  Miss  Nichol,  an  extremely  heavy  woman, 
was  lifted  bodily  on  to  the  table  without  the  attendant  circle 
being  aware  of  any  movement  on  her  part.  This  manifestation 
appears  always  to  have  taken  place  in  the  dark ;  but  Dr. 
Wallace  nevertheless  regards  it  as  "  a  test  experiment  perhaps 
even  more  conclusive  than  the  flotation  of  Mr.  Home."  ^ 

Miss  Nichol  was  shortly  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Guppy,  and  resided  for  some  time  on  the  Continent,  returning 
to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1870. 

That  the  manifestations  witnessed  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Guppy,  Mrs.  Everitt,  Mr.  Childs,  and  the  other  non-pro- 
fessional mediums  of  the  period  are  to  be  ascribed  to  any- 
thing beyond  the  familiar  mechanical  forces  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe.  It  seems  clear  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
material  conditions  of  the  experiments  to  preclude  such 
agencies.  The  tests  imposed  upon  Foster  and  the  Davenport 
Brothers  were  no  doubt  in  most  cases  ludicrously  inadequate 
to  prevent  trickery.  But  at  any  rate,  the  investigators  were 
not  hampered  by  any  social  restraints  in  seeking  to  impose 
them.  It  was  difficult,  however,  for  Mrs.  Guppy's  personal 
friends  or  Mrs.  Everitt's  guests  to  enjoy  a  similar  freedom  ; 
and  from  the  published  records  it  seems  clear  that  the  pre- 
cautions occasionally  taken,  with  the  permission,  if  not  at 
the  actual  suggestion,  of  the  medium  herself,  were  quite  in- 
effectual in  themselves,  and  were  carried  out  by  persons 
whose  training  and  temper  would  have  rendered  even  better- 
devised  precautions  of  little  value.  It  will,  I  think,  be  con- 
ceded by  any  impartial  person  who  reads  the  contemporary 
records  that,  notwithstanding  that  the  private  medium  pre- 
sumably lacked  the  long  training  in  feats  of  dexterity  which 
we  are  entitled  to  assume  in  the  case  of  professionals,  the 
physical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  fraud  at  these  private  seances 
were  quite  inconsiderable. 

^  Spiritual  Magazine,  1867,  p.  324. 

2  Ibid.,  1867,  pp.  346-9,  494 ;  1868,  p.  28,  etc. 

'  Spiritual  Magazine,  1867,  p.  255.  See  his  Miracles  and  Modern  Spiritual- 
ism, 2nd  edition  {1881),  pp.  132-7,  for  some  further  account  of  early  seances 
with  Miss  Nichol.  See  also  Experiences  in  Spiritualism,  by  Catherine  Berry, 
and  Evenings  at  Home  in  Spiritual  Stance,  by  Georgiana  Houghton  ;  also  The 
Spiritualist,  1870,  pp.  92,  98,  etc. 
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The  hypothesis  of  fraud,  however,  presents  certain  moral 
difficulties.  No  doubt  to  a  boy  of  thirteen  the  excitement 
of  sitting  up  late  to  bamboozle  his  elders  may  have  seemed 
a  sufficient  recompense  for  his  trouble.  But  the  best-known 
private  mediums  at  this  period  and  later  have  not  been 
children,  and  in  the  case  of  adults  an  adequate  motive  cannot 
always  be  discovered.  Certainly  their  rewards  were  not  paid 
in  cash  down,  though,  no  doubt,  as  in  the  case  of  Home, 
there  may  sometimes  have  been  the  prospect,  and  even  the 
partial  realisation,  of  considerable  pecuniary  rewards.  But 
Mrs,  Guppy,  even  during  the  few  months  in  which,  as  Miss 
Nichol,  she  practised  as  a  professional  Mesmerist,  can  scarcely 
have  found  her  main  incentive  in  the  hope  of  gain.  On  the 
assumption  of  fraud,  the  mere  cost  of  the  flowers  lavished 
on  her  sitters  must  have  swallowed  up  any  probable  profit 
from  her  increased  mesmeric  clientele.  And  even  such  a 
motive  would  have  ceased  with  her  marriage.  Mrs.  Everitt, 
again,  was  in  quite  comfortable  circumstances.  Not  only 
did  she  receive  no  direct  payment  for  her  sittings,  but,  as  I  am 
assured  by  some  who  have  enjoyed  her  hospitality,  she  kept 
open  house  for  her  friends  and  for  the  strangers  invited  to 
witness  her  mediumship. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  that,  for  a  perfectly  sane  mind, 
such  motives  as  the  hope  of  enhanced  social  prestige,  or  the 
mere  pleasure  of  deceiving,  would  have  sufficient  strength 
and  permanence.  The  unutterable  monotony  of  dark  seances 
continued  through  half  a  lifetime,  with  the  same  unvarying 
round  of  trivial  "phenomena,"  forces  us  to  look  for  some 
other  explanation  than  deliberate  and  spontaneous  fraud. 
It  is  probable  that  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  does  not 
at  present  admit  of  a  complete  explanation  being  furnished. 
But  some  indications  of  the  lines  on  which  an  explanation 
should  be  sought  can,  I  think,  be  found. 

The  decade  now  under  consideration  is  peculiarly  favourable 
for  a  wide  survey  of  the  evidence.  There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
an  abundance  of  literature,  periodical  and  other,  filled  with 
recitals  of  personal  experience.  Moreover,  towards  the  end 
of  the  period  the  Dialectical  Society  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  Spiritualism,  and  a  large 
number  of  representative  believers  appeared  to  give  evidence 
before  them.  A  prominent  feature  in  all  these  recitals  by 
believers  of  their  personal  experience  is  the  frequency  of 
hallucinations  and  other  subjective  manifestations,  and  the 
perplexing  admixture  of  the  subjective  happenings  with 
occurrences  of  an   unquestionably  objective  kind.  Thus 
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Dr.  Hugh  McLeod  records  that  his  wife  and  daughter  are 
strong  mediums ;  that  not  only  do  they  see  spirits  daily, 
but  that  such  phenomena  as  bell-ringing,  loud  knockings, 
and  other  inexplicable  noises  were  at  one  time  of  common 
occurrence  in  his  house.  Dr.  McLeod  for  a  time  saw  nothing  ; 
but,  after  sitting  for  long  periods  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
in  the  dark,  he  seems  ultimately  to  have  shared  their  visions 
of  many-coloured  lights  and  spirit  forms.^  A  more  detailed 
account  of  an  experience  somewhat  similar  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Dialectical  Society  by  Mr.  F.  Fusedale : — 

"8,  Southampton  Row,  Holborn,  London,  W.C, 

"■Jtcly  ()th,  1869. 

"...  my  wife  has  possessed  the  power  of  seeing  spirits  for 
years,  and  does  continue  to  see  them,  although  what  I  am  about  to 
relate  to  you  took  place  [some  two  or  three  years  ago].  I  may  say 
that  the  phenomenon  was  witnessed  by  my  wife,  her  sister,  a  girl 
then  about  twelve  years  old,  and  three  of  my  own  children,  a  boy 
about  eleven  and  two  girls  about  five  and  eight  years  respectively. 
The  commencement  of  these  extraordinary  manifestations  began  by 
the  moving  of  the  furniture  of  the  bedrooms  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
where  we  all  slept.  The  tables,  the  washstand,  and  the  looking- 
glass  were  constantly  being  moved  about  the  room,  and  the  looking- 
glass  and  ornaments  were  put  on  the  bed,  and  then  put'  back  in 
their  places  again  without  ever  doing  any  injury  to  them ;  and  then 
began  the  rapping  downstairs,  on  the  chairs  and  tables,  and  all 
round  the  rooms ;  and  then  they  commenced  to  take  any  little 
things  of  the  children's  or  my  wife's,  and  hide  them  for  a  time  and 
then  return  them  again;  and  the  children  and  my  wife  would  see 
the  things  they  took  (in  particular  a  brooch  of  my  wife's)  appear  to 
pass  through  solid  substances,  such  as  the  wall  or  the  doors,  when 
they  were  taken  from  them ;  and  they  would  take  things  out  of  the 
children's  hands,  as  if  in  play,  and  hide  them,  and  then  after  a  little 
time  return  them  again. 

"  After  this  another  phase  began.  They  all  began  to  see  spirits  ; 
and  let  me  state  they  saw  both  good  and  evil  ones — the  good  were 
bright  and  the  evil  dark.  And  I  believe  I  am  not  going  beyond  the 
truth  when  I  state  that  for  six  months  we  never  sat  down  to  meals 
without  having  audible  evidence  of  their  presence  by  their  rapping 
on  the  table  and  chairs  we  were  sitting  on,  and  they  would  answer 
any  question  asked  them  by  replying  '  yes '  or  '  no '  in  the  usual 
way ;  and  they  would  also  show  the  children  pictures  on  the  wall, 
and  they  would  look  in  rapture  on  what  they  saw.  Sometimes  the 
scenes  appeared  to  be  scenes  in  distant  lands,  for  they  would  write 

'  Spiritual  Magazine,  1866,  pp.  170,  171.  I  have  written  "seems  to  have 
shared,"  because  Dr.  McLeod,  who  gives  no  details,  docs  not  exf)ressly  state, 
what  his  narrative  implies,  that  he  himself  saw  any  of  these  things. 
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the  nature  of  the  scenery,  and  sometimes  scenes  from  the  spirit 
land.  .  .  .  And  they  all  used  to  show  them  graphical  scenes  in 
a  crystal,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  simply  a  toy  ball  silvered 
taken  from  a  Christmas  tree;  ...  I  have  seen  them  so  engaged 
(I  mean  the  children)  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  the  scenes  con- 
stantly changing;  and  let  me  state  that  I  was  a  Httle  sceptical  at 
first  myself  about  what  they  saw,  but  they  (the  spirit  friends)  told 
me  they  would  show  me  a  scene  in  the  crystal  to  convince  me 
of  the  truth  of  what  they  said,  which  they  did  by  showing  me  a 
scene  in  the  Arctic  regions — a  ship  embedded  in  the  ice,  the  men 
on  board,  and  dogs  coming  to  them  on  the  ice — which  scene  the 
children  also  saw.  .  .  .  They  would  also  guide  their  hands  to  write 
while  sitting  at  the  table,  merely  with  their  fingers,  without  pencil, 
and  if  the  others  sitting  beside  them  would  read  what  they  wrote 
they  said  it  appeared  in  illuminated  letters  on  the  table ;  and  my 
wife  would  also  see  different  objects  on  the  table.  ...  I  have  also 
seen  the  chair  move  by  request  with  my  little  boy  sitting  on  it,  his 
legs  not  being  able  to  touch  the  floor,  more  than  half  across  the 
room  while  we  were  seated  round  the  table,  with  a  bright  lamp 
burning  at  the  time,  without  any  effort  on  his  part  or  any  human 
agency  being  near."  ^ 

We  have  here,  it  will  be  seen,  a  Poltergeist  of  the  charac- 
teristic type.  The  special  point  of  interest  is  that  the 
hallucinatory  experiences  claimed  by  Mrs.  Fusedale  and  the 
children  were  on  one  occasion  shared  by  Mr.  Fusedale 
himself.^ 

There  are  many  other  visual  experiences  of  a  similar  kind. 
Thus  the  Master  of  Lindsay  and  others  relate  that  they  saw 
visions  in  a  crystal  in  the  presence  of  Home.^    The  Hon. 

Mrs.  and  others  saw  ghostly  figures  and  spirit  eyes  at 

a  seance  given  by  Home  in  her  own  house.*  That  these 
figures,  etc.,  were  hallucinatory  may  be  inferred  from  the 
express  statement  of  another  Spiritualist,  Mrs.  Honywood, 
who  was  present  at  the  same  seance,  that  she  could  not  see 
what  the  others  described  at  the  time.^  So,  at  a  seance  with 
Miss  Nichol  one  Whit  Sunday,  Miss  Houghton  tells  us  that 
she  saw  just  before  her  eyes  eight  tongues  of  flame.  From 
the  description  these  were  no  doubt  hallucinatory."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  give  in  detail  instances  of  crystal  vision 

^  Dialectical  Society's  Report,  pp.  255-7. 

"  Of  course,  the  evidence  for  the  hallucinations  experienced  by  the  children, 
apart  from  the  question  of  their  good  faith,  is  second-hand,  and  Mr.  Fusedale's 
solitary  experience  of  the  same  kind  is  not  described  until  two  or  three  years 
after  the  event.  ^  Dialectical  Report,  pp.  206,  259. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  128.  '  Ibid.,  p.  367. 

*  Evenings  at  Home  in  Spiritual  Sdance,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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at  this  time ;  the  experience  was,  of  course,  a  very  common 
one. 

Again,  as  indicated  in  chapter  ii.,  many  seers  and  seeresses 
professed  habitually  to  see  coloured  auras  and  spiritual  em- 
blems round  their  friends.  Mrs.  de  Morgan  and  a  young 
companion  on  one  occasion  saw  a  vision  of  three  bright  heads 
over  a  clergyman  in  the  pulpit ;  ^  Miss  Houghton  occasionally 
saw  a  coloured  aura — violet  or  green — round  the  preacher, 
indicating  the  spiritual  sphere  to  which  he  belonged.^  Mr. 
Cromwell  Varley,  the  well-known  electrician,  describes  several 
spirits  which  appeared  to  him  at  times  of  death  or  serious 
illness.  Mrs.  Varley  also  occasionally  saw  spirits.^  Other 
persons  gave  accounts  of  occasional  apparitions  seen  by 
them.*  Miss  Anna  Blackwell  and  her  friends  appear  to 
have  seen  many  ghosts.  Here  is  an  extract  from  her  own 
experiences : — 

"  Of  the  many  spirits  whom  I  have  seen,  only  two  have  been 
those  of  persons  known  to  me  in  my  present  life;  one  of  these 
I  have  seen  once,  the  other  I  have  seen  eight  times.  One  evening, 
on  nearing  the  door  of  my  dressing-room,  I  suddenly  saw,  just 
before  me,  a  little  to  my  left,  what  looked  like  a  dark-haired  man, 
in  ordinary  dress,  in  the  act  of  passing  through  the  wall  in  front  of 
me.  His  head  was  slightly  thrown  back,  his  eyes  were  raised,  and 
his  face  wore  a  sad,  dreamy,  and  fixed  expression.  ,  .  .  On  another 
occasion  I  saw  in  the  same  room,  standing  in  the  air  like  the 
'  saints  and  angels '  in  old  pictures,  a  group  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
handsome  young  men,  in  white  tunics,  with  red  belts  and  buskins, 
and  curious  red  hats,  with  'cream-bowl'  crowns  and  very  broad  brims, 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  set  on  so  slantingly  that  the  thin  line  of 
gold  on  the  edge  of  the  brims  produced,  round  each  head,  something 
like  the  effect  of  a  nimbus.  The  right  hand  of  each  grasped  a  stout 
crook,  taller  than  himself,  and  resting  on  the  ground.  They  looked 
as  though  they  had  halted  on  the  march ;  and  the  eyes  of  all  were 
fixed  upon  me  with  grave,  earnest,  and  rather  friendly  gaze.  After 
looking  at  them  for  a  few  seconds,  I  put  my  hands  to  my  eyes ;  and 
then,  looking  up  again  to  see  if  they  were  still  there,  I  saw  the  same 
group,  but  much  higher  up,  at  a  height,  apparently,  far  above  the 
ceiling  and  proportionally  fainter.  This  second  glimpse  was  only 
instantaneous;  and  though  I  looked  up  several  times  during  the 
evening  in  the  hope  of  seeing  them  again,  I  saw  nothing  more  of 
my  white-vestured  visitants."  ^ 

^  From  Matter  to  Spirit,  p.  71. 

^  Evenings  at  Home,  etc. ,  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  27. 

^  Report  of  Dialectical  Society,  pp.  1 57  et  seq. 

*  See  also  evidence  of  Mr.  Simkiss,  Report,  p.  131  ;  Mrs.  Rowcroft,  p.  149  ; 
Mr.  Rowcroft,  p.  211.  "  Dialectical  Report,  p.  332. 
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Miss  Blackwell  describes  also  other  spiritual  visitants  to 
herself,  and  gives  many  accounts  of  ghostly  figures  seen  by 
her  friends.  The  late  Mrs.  Howitt  Watts  and  her  circle  also 
saw  many  apparitions,  mostly  of  persons  known  to  them. 
In  the  columns  of  the  Spiritual  Magazine  at  this  time  we 
find  numerous  records  of  death-wraiths,  ghosts  of  the  dead, 
and  other  apparitions.  Some  of  the  best-attested  specimens 
of  the  former  class  have  been  quoted  in  Phantasms  of  the 
Living}- 

The  hearing  of  voices — that  is,  of  voices  so  far  externalised 
as  to  be  comparable  to  the  visions  just  described — was  a 
much  rarer  experience.  The  most  marked  case  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  time  is  that  of  Mr.  Percival,  a  gentleman  who 
had  spent  some  time  in  an  asylum.^ 

Tactile  hallucinations  are  as  a  rule  too  trivial  or  too 
ambiguous  to  be  worth  recording.  But  one  curious  experi- 
ence may  perhaps  be  entered  under  this  heading.  The 
witness  is  again  Miss  Houghton,  who  writes  : — 

"  At  the  time  I  speak  of  it  frequently  occurred  to  me  while  I  was 
out  that  for  a  considerable  distance  my  feet  would  never  touch  the 
ground.  I  was  apparently  walking  like  anyone  else,  but  there  was 
a  space  between  me  and  the  earth.  Sometimes  it  would  be  done 
without  my  thinking  about  it,  and  I  would  suddenly  discover  what 
was  happening ;  at  other  times  I  would  ask  for  it,  and  was  never 
refused,  but  when  first  it  came  it  was  a  source  of  utter  astonish- 
ment."^ 

But  the  commonest  subjective  experiences  were  the  various 
forms  of  motor  automatism,  writing,  drawing,  speaking, 
hearing  of  the  "inner"  voice,  impressions  and  impulses  of 
various  kinds.*    Of  automatic  writing,  drawing,  and  speaking 

See,  for  instance,  Spiritual  Magazine,  i860,  pp.  280-5  >  1861,  pp.  235,  544  ; 
1862,  p.  457. 

Dialectical  Report,  p.  222 ;  Spiritual  Magazine,  r86o,  pp.  379,  384. 
^  Evenings  at  Home,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  As  these  experiences  are  alleged  to  have 
occurred  in  1861  or  1862,  and  Miss  Houghton's  record  of  them  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1 88 1,  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  we  have  to  deal,  not  with 
a  sensory  hallucination  at  all,  but  with  a  hallucination  of  memory.  The  same 
remark  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  descriptions  of 
subjective  experiences  quoted  in  the  present  chapter.  When  the  account  is  not 
based  upon  any  contemporary  notes,  and  the  witness  is  without  training  and 
sometimes  incapable  of  accurate  observation,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  the  experience  of  the  moment  may  have  become  transfigured  in  the 
retrospect. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  class  all  these  experiences  together,  because,  though 
it  is  likely  that  the  actual  experiences  may  have  been  of  very  different  kinds,  the 
descriptions  given  by  the  subjects  are  so  vague,  and  so  profoundly  coloured  by 
their  prepossessions,  that  it  seems  impracticable  to  classify  them  more  accurately. 
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the  specimens  cited  in  chapter  ii.  of  the  present  book  and 
in  chapter  v.  of  Book  II.  will  no  doubt  suffice.^  All  these 
forms  of  manifestation  continued  during  the  present  period, 
but  the  results  were  obviously  received  by  Spiritualists  in 
a  more  critical  temper.  As  already  noted,  a  large  part  of 
the  pages  of  the  Spiritual  Telegraph  was  devoted  to  inspired 
essays  and  trance  addresses ;  but  such  productions  rarely 
find  a  place  in  the  later  periodicals,  the  Spiritual  Magazine, 
Human  Nature,  or  the  Spiritualist.  Some  inspirational 
discourses  of  Mrs.  Emma  Hardinge,  however,  were  published 
in  book  form  at  this  time.'^  And  there  were  a  few  other 
"  inspired "  publications  :  Songs  of  the  Spirit,  by  H. ;  An 
Angel's  Message,  and  the  Divinum  Hunianuni,  by  a  Lady.^ 
We  read  also  of  essays  in  philosophy  written  through  the 
hand  of  a  boy  of  eleven  ;*  and  of  a  new  version  of  the 
Bible,  prepared  by  the  Nottingham  Circle,  of  which  J.  G.  H. 
Brown  was,  presumably,  the  mouthpiece.^  A  witness  before 
the  Dialectical  Society  describes  his  experiences  in  speaking 
with  "  tongues."^ 

Of  spirit-drawing,  again,  mostly  of  the  symbolical  kind, 
we  have  elaborate  accounts,  especially  from  Mrs.  Berry  and 
Miss  Houghton,  in  the  works  already  referred  to.  Of  the 
former  lady's  productions  we  learn  that,  though  they  con- 
veyed "  no  definite  ideas  "  to  the  spectator's  mind,  and  repre- 
sented nothing  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms, 

^  Some  further  illustrations  are  given  below,  in  chap.  viii.  of  the  present 
book. 

Extemporaneous  Addresses,  London,  1866.  See  Spiritual  Magazine,  1865, 
pp.  398-400,  for  an  interesting  account  by  Mrs.  Hardinge  of  her  "  impressional " 
speaking. 

^  The  lady  in  question,  we  learn  from  the  Spiritual  Magazine  (1870,  p.  384), 
was  a  Miss  Fawcet,  who  died  in  1870.  Between  1855  and  her  death  she  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  "spiritual  revealings,"  including,  besides  those  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  Friinaval  Man  and  Ecce  Homo,  .^he  two  that  I  have  read 
are  more  nearly  akin  to  the  writings  of  Harris  than  of  A.  J.  Davis,  though  the 
latter  philosopher  has  incorporated  some  quotations  from  one  of  Miss  Fawcet's 
books  in  one  of  his  own  inspired  writings  (see  a7ite.  Vol.  I.  p.  168,  foot- 
note). Miss  Fawcet's  writings  present  a  mystical  Christianity  obviously  inspired 
by  Swedenborg.  Many  of  the  doctrines  and  much  of  the  phraseology  are 
characteristic  of  Swedenborg.  We  read  of  a  spiritual  within  the  natural  sense 
of  the  Bible  ;  that  the  biblical  narratives  were  not  literal  histories,  but  allegories ; 
also  of  the  dependence  of  all  other  worlds  of  Creation  upon  our  earth. 
Characteristic  features  of  later  mysticism  appear  in  the  doctrines  of  spiritual 
counterparts  and  mystical  generation,  and  in  the  lofty  position  assigned  to 
woman  in  the  New  Dispensation — "Woman  is  the  handmaiden  of  Deity." 
There  is  some  curious  information,  almost  in  the  Swedenborgian  manner,  about 
the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds,  and  the  rather  odd  statement  that  the  form 
of  angels  and  of  perfected  human  spirits  is  invariably  spherical. 

•*  See  Spiritual  Magazine,  1869,  p.  453. 

'  Ibid.,  1863,  p.  219;  sec  account  of  Brown,  ante,  pp.  41-2. 

"  Dialectical  Report,  p.  183. 
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yet  their  technical  manipulation  was  inimitable.^  Two  of 
Miss  Houghton's  pictures  earned  the  distinction  of  being 
rejected  by  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  the  poor  lady  spent 
the  bulk  of  her  small  fortune  in  opening  a  public  exhibition 
of  her  spirit-drawings  at  a  small  gallery  in  Bond  Street.^ 

The  drawing,  writing,  and  speaking  were,  no  doubt,  often 
in  the  fullest  sense  automatic — the  action  being  both  un- 
conscious and  involuntary.  And  though  in  other  cases  the 
process  of  writing,  speaking,  etc.,  was  apparently  accom- 
panied by  some  degree  of  consciousness,  there  is  no  reason 
to  question  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  "  medium's  "  state- 
ment, that  he  did  not  consciously  will  the  process,  and  could 
not  foresee  its  direction  or  its  final  result.  But  the  case  was 
different  when  the  motor  impulse  chose  less  deeply  worn 
channels.  Many  persons  of  unquestioned  integrity  have 
claimed  to  be  the  recipients  of  an  "  impression  " — sometimes 
alternatively  described  as  "  an  inner  voice,"  or  "  an  impulse  " 
— directing  a  certain  course  of  action.  Very  frequently  the 
resultant  action  was  concerned  with  healing  by  mesmeric 
passes.  Thus  Mr.  Lowenthal  before  the  Dialectical  Com- 
mittee : — 

"On  one  occasion  I  entered  a  room  in  a  hydropathic  establish- 
ment, and  a  gentleman  followed  me,  and  I  was  compelled  to  walk 
up  to  him  and  speak  to  him.  I  immediately  felt  all  sorts  of  ail- 
ments. I  at  once  told  him  to  sit  down,  and  commenced  walking 
round  him,  making  all  sorts  of  passes." 

The  subject  of  the  passes,  we  are  told,  felt  greatly  re- 
lieved.^ 

Mrs.  Berry  records  similar  instances  in  her  own  experience.* 
Frequently  the  impression  prescribed  a  journey,  even  of  con- 
siderable length,  a  visit  to  a  friend,  the  purchase  of  a  book, 
or  other  article.  An  instructive  account  of  these  motor  im- 
pulses is  given  by  Miss  Houghton  in  the  book  already 
referred  to.  On  one  occasion,  being  anxious  to  find  her  way 
to  a  house  which  she  had  not  visited  for  several  years,  she 
entrusted  herself  to  spirit  guidance,  and  arrived  safely.^  Again, 
in  presence  of  Mr.  Spear,  she  was  impressed  to  personate 
the  dying  and  the  resurrection  of  St.  Stephen.^  One  evening 
her  guardian  spirits  (a  band  of  seventy  archangels)  guided 

'  Experiences  in  Spiritualism,  pp.  51,  167,  elc. 
Evenings  at  Home,  vol.  i.  p.  90.    In  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  1867,  p.  289, 
we  have  an  account  of  automatic  drawings  of  butterflies,  etc.,  by  an  artist  called 
Rippon.  ^  Dialectical  Report,  p.  183. 

■*  Experiences,  p.  177  ;  see  also  p.  22.       *  Vol.  i.  p.  28.       *  Page  65. 
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her  hand  to  stir  some  arrowroot  which  had  curdled.^  Again, 
when  house-hunting  in  Paddington,  she  gave  herself  up  to 
the  guidance  of  the  spirits.  "  I  went  about,  from  street  to 
street,  asking  always  whether  I  should  turn  to  the  right  hand 
or  the  left."^  Eventually  a  house  was  found  by  this  means  ; 
and  the  "  spirits  "  then  chose  the  wall-papers  and  carpets,  and 
superintended  the  hanging  of  the  pictures.^ 

Miss  Houghton's  case  was  by  no  means  exceptional.  I 
have  myself  known  Spiritualists  of  intelligence  and  capacity 
at  their  first  conversion  yield  themselves  wholly  for  a  time 
to  such  vague  "  impressions,"  until  the  folly  of  the  proceed- 
ing was  brought  home  to  them.  Most  educated  Spiritualists, 
however,  soon  recognise  that,  in  impressions  of  this  kind,  the 
involuntary  nature  of  the  impulse  (on  which,  in  their  view, 
the  proof  of  its  external  inspiration  depended)  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  tested  ;  and  saw  no  doubt  also  the  danger  of 
abandoning  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  such  random  im- 
pulses. Mr.  John  Jones  (J.  Enmore  Jones),  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Dialectical  Committee,  makes  no  mention  of  his 
earlier  impressional  experiences ;  nor  do  such  impressions 
bulk  at  all  largely  in  the  literature  of  the  time.  But  when, 
as  with  children  generally  and  with  some  adults,  the  power 
of  self-criticism  is  almost  wanting,  and  especially  when  there 
is  some  powerful  but  imperfectly  realised  motive,  such  as 
the  desire  to  attract  attention,  to  be  subserved,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  half-conscious  impulses  of  this  kind  might  pass 
almost  insensibly  into  systematic  self-deception. 

In  brief,  if  we  take  a  wide  survey  of  the  evidence,  we  find 
that  at  this  period  there  was  a  marked  outbreak  of  what 
the  Spiritualists  called  mediumistic  powers  under  various 
forms,  in  persons  of  unquestioned  good  faith  ;  and  that  these 
powers  were  readily  communicated  from  one  person  to  another. 
Nothing  is  more  noteworthy  in  the  records  of  the  time  than 
the  extraordinary  contagion  of  so-called  "  mediumship."  We 
have  seen  in  chapter  ii.  of  the  present  book  how  an  epidemic 
of  automatic  writing  and  drawing  spread  amongst  the  friends 
of  Mrs.  de  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland,  and  how  a 
like  contagion  seized  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Howitt  after 
mspecting  the  spirit-d  rawings  in  the  W^ilkinson  family.  Mr. 
Morell  Theobald,  in  turn,  was  "  initiated  into  writing  medium- 
ship  "  by  William  Howitt.*    So  Miss  Houghton,  Mrs.  Berry, 

'  Page  71.  2  Page  109. 

'  Page  III.  See  also  Mr.  John  Jones's  account  of  similar  spirit  impressions, 
British  Spiritual  Telegraph,  vol.  i.  pp.  log,  164,  and  J.  Murray  Spear's 
experiences  already  referred  to  (vol.  i.  p.  216). 

^  Spirit  Workers  in  the  Home  Circle,  p.  18. 
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and  other  automatic  writers  and  speakers  have  left  on  record 
that  their  mediumship  originated  in  a  suggestion  made  at  a 
chance  visit  to  Mrs.  Marshall  or  some  other  medium  ;  and 
that  others  were  continually  inspired  by  their  example  to 
like  feats  of  automatism. 

Again,  it  is  pertinent  to  recall  the  fact — whatever  weight 
we  may  attach  to  it — that  physical  mediums  have  frequently 
claimed,  or  their  friends  have  claimed  on  their  behalf,  various 
hallucinatory  experiences.  Thus  Mrs.  Guppy  is  said  by  her 
father  to  have  seen  strange  figures  as  a  child  ;^  Home  claims 
to  have  seen  spiritual  forms  and  heard  voices  in  his  youth 
and  Charles  Williams  has  described  similar  experiences,  one 
in  connection  with  his  dead  mother.^  Miss  Florence  Cook 
(Mrs.  Corner)  claims  to  have  seen  spirits  and  heard  voices 
from  childhood,*  and  Mrs.  Showers  tells  us  that  her  daughter 
Mary  as  a  child  would  constantly  converse  with  invisible 
interlocutors.^ 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  close  analogy 
with  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  seance-room  presented 
by  those  spontaneous  outbreaks  of  bell-ringing  and  stone- 
throwing  which  from  time  to  time  perplex  a  country  village.^ 
And  I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  in  many  cases  the  author 
or  "medium"  of  these  disturbances  was  not  only  afflicted 
with  some  physical  or  mental  abnormality,  but  that  both  he 
and  the  witnesses  of  his  performances  appear  to  have  been 
liable  to  visual  and  auditory  hallucination.^ 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
mediums,  whether  professional  or  private,  physical  or  merely 
clairvoyant,  clairaudient,  or  inspirational,  have,  as  Spiritualists 
themselves  contend,  certain  common  characteristics ;  that 
private  physical  mediums  generally,  and  many  professionals, 
at  least  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  are  to  be  ranked  in  one 
class  with  amiable  enthusiasts  like  Miss  Houghton,  Mrs. 
Berry,  Mr.  Cromwell  Varley,  and  Miss  Anna  Blackwell ;  and 
that  all  alike,  again  in  accordance  with  the  Spiritualist 
contention,  may  be  to  some  extent  unconscious  of  their 
actions,  and  therefore  not  fully  responsible  for  them.  In 
modern  terminology,  the  medium,  whether  "physical"  or 
"  impressional,"  is  probably  a  person  of  unstable  nervous 
equilibrium,  in  whom  the  control  normally  exercised  by  the 

'  Spiritual  Magazine,  1S67,  p.  213.       -  Incidents  in  My  Life,  first  series. 

Spiritual  Magazine,  1S67,  p.  524.       ■»  Ibid.,  1872,  p.  516. 
^  Spiritualist,  1873,  p.  488. 
"  See  Book  I.  chap,  ii.,  on  "Poltergeists." 

'  See  Proc.  S.  P.  A'.,  vol.  xii.  pp.  45-115,  and  Studies  in  Psychiial  Research, 
chapter  on  "Poltergeists." 
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higher  brain-centres  is  liable,  on  slight  provocation,  to  be 
abrogated,  leaving  the  organism,  as  in  dream  or  somnambu- 
lism, to  the  guidance  of  impulses  which  in  a  state  of  unim- 
paired consciousness  would  have  been  suppressed  before  they 
could  have  resulted  in  action. 

Of  course,  the  deviation  from  the  normal  here  suggested 
may  be,  especially  at  the  outset,  quite  inconsiderable ;  no 
greater,  indeed,  than  that  of  the  good  hypnotic  subject,  and 
probably  of  like  kind.  Now  most  persons,  probably,  at 
certain  times  and  under  certain  conditions,  are  amenable  to 
hypnotic  suggestion.  The  medium  then,  if  this  view  be 
accepted,  is  not  necessarily  on  the  road  to  insanity,  nor  even, 
in  any  considerable  degree,  abnormal.  Nor  would  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  slight  deviation  from  the  normal  constitute 
a  serious  argument  either  for  or  against  the  possession  by  the 
medium  of  supernormal  powers,  although  it  renders  intelli- 
gible the  absence  of  adequate  motive  for  the  trickery  ap- 
parently practised.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  how  the 
beginnings  of  physical  mediumship  might  originate  in  the 
partly  conscious  exaggeration  of  an  automatic  impulse.  The 
wholly  involuntary  movements  of  the  muscles  which,  as 
Faraday  showed,  were  responsible  at  the  outset  for  the 
rotation  of  the  table,  might  develop  into  deliberate  pushing, 
without  perhaps  any  clear  consciousness  of  deception  on  the 
part  of  the  pusher.  At  some  point,  however,  in  the  career 
of  a  physical  medium  (unless  we  are  to  suppose  a  barrier 
between  the  stance  consciousness  and  that  of  ordinary  life, 
of  which  we  rarely  have  sufficient  evidence)  the  conviction 
of  cheating  must  surely  be  borne  in  upon  the  offender.  And 
it  is  difficult  to  believe,  except  on  the  extreme  assumption 
of  a  trance  consciousness  wholly  cut  off  from  the  normal  life, 
that  such  a  point  had  not  been  reached  before,  e.g.,  flowers 
and  vegetables  were  purchased  and  stowed  away  for  after- 
production  at  the  dark  circle.  Difficult,  but  perhaps  not 
impossible,  for  the  analogy  of  the  "post-hypnotic  promise" 
suggests  even  here  a  way  out.  We  have  experimental 
evidence  that  an  action  undertaken  by  the  trance  conscious- 
ness may  be  fulfilled  at  the  appointed  time  during  waking 
hours,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  waking  agent.  ^ 

'  The  question  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  private  medium  for  his 
physical  performances  will  be  further  considered  in  Book  IV.,  chaps,  v.,  vi., 
and  vii. 


CHAPTER  V 


PHYSICAL  MEDIUMSHIP  IN  GENERAL, 
1870  AND  ONWARDS 

T  ITHERTO,  it  will  be  seen,  the  class  of  professional 


physical  mediums  was  almost  unrepresented  in  this 


country.  After  the  departure  of  the  American  in- 
vaders there  remained  for  some  years  only  Mrs.  Marshall. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  as  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  a 
band  of  private  mediums  had  sprung  up,  and  others,  notably 
Miss  Cook  and  Miss  Showers,  were  shortly  to  come  on  the 
stage.  But  admission  to  their  circles  was,  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  restricted  to  the  few ;  and  those  inquirers  who 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  the  entry  to  one  or 
other  of  these  private  circles  found  some  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  evidence  which  they  desired.  A  new  medium,  Mr.  F. 
Herne,  had,  indeed,  so  early  as  January,  1869,  begun  to  give 
public  sittings,  but  the  manifestations  do  not  appear  to  have 
comprised  any  physical  phenomena.  Mr.  Herne  saw  spirits 
in  the  air,  and  described  the  colour  of  the  sitter's  aura,  who 
had  to  rest  content  with  such  second-hand  information.^ 

In  the  following  year  we  find  Herne  giving  a  sitting  at 
Dr.  Dixon's  house,  at  which  the  phenomenon  of  "  elongation  " 
appeared.^  J.  J.  Morse,  who  had  for  some  time  past  been 
delivering  addresses  in  the  trance,  is  also  recorded  to  have 
exhibited  about  the  same  time  similar  phenomena.^  But 
whilst  Mr.  Morse  thereafter  remained  exclusively  a  trance 
and  inspirational  medium,  Herne  soon  developed  other 
physical  manifestations.  Early  in  1871  he  joined  in  partner- 
ship with  Charles  Williams,  and  together  they  began  to  give 
public  stances  at  61,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  an  address 
familiar  to  London  Spiritualists  for  many  years  to  come. 

1  Spii-itualist,  Nov.  19,  1869;  Spirit  People,  p.  37,  by  W.  H.  Harrison. 
London,  1875.  Spiritual  Magazine,  1870,  p.  399. 

Medium,  Aug.  19th,  1870. 
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The  manifestations  at  these  early  stances  consisted,  in  the 
light,  merely  of  raps  and  tilts  of  the  table.  When  the  lights 
were  extinguished,  however,  this  meagre  programme  was 
enlarged — there  were  spirit  voices,  the  touches  of  spirit  hands, 
spirit  lights,  flowers  spirit-borne,  floating  musical  instruments, 
and  much  displacement  of  the  lighter  furniture.^ 

Soon  other  native  mediums  appeared  to  share  the  spoil : 
Eglinton,  Monck,  Rita,  Miss  Wood  and  Miss  Fairlamb,  Miss 
Stokes ;  whilst  Miss  Kate  Fox  (afterwards  Mrs.  Jencken), 
Mrs.  Holmes,  Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Annie  Eva  Fay,  Messrs.  Bastian 
and  Taylor,  Dr.  Slade,  and  others  came  over  from  the 
United  States.  In  the  year  1870  a  new  private  medium, 
the  Rev.  W.  Stainton  Moses,  known  for  many  years  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  M.A.  Oxon,"  made  his  d^but.  The 
manifestations  which  occurred  through  this  gentleman's 
mediumship,  including  almost  every  chronicled  variety  of 
physical  phenomena,  together  with  trance  writing  and  speak- 
ing, clairvoyance,  and  messages  from  the  dead,  will  be 
considered  in  a  later  chapter.^  Mrs.  Guppy,  Mrs.  Everitt, 
David  Duguid,  and  other  private  mediums  also  continued 
their  circles  ;  and  the  first-named  lady  especially  distinguished 
herself  by  her  patronage  of  her  professional  brethren,  Messrs. 
Herne  and  Williams,  who  held  their  first  public  sitting  under 
her  auspices.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Guppy  on  more  than  one 
occasion  assisted  in  exposing  or  embarrassing  rival  pretenders 
to  mediumship.^  She  subsequently  married  Mr.  Volckman, 
the  gentleman  who  seized  the  "  spirit "  at  Miss  Cook's  stance.* 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  chronicle 
of  the  mediumistic  performances  of  the  last  thirty  years  in 
this  country.  Two  special  forms  of  manifestation — material- 
isation and  spirit  photography — will  be  dealt  with  in  some 
detail  in  the  two  following  chapters,  whilst  the  subject  of 
slate-writing  is  reserved  for  separate  treatment  hereafter.^ 
Apart  from  these  elaborate  performances  there  is  little  worthy 
of  note.  Herne  and  Williams'  early  seances,  already  referred 
to,  are  a  fair  type  of  the  evidence  for  spirit  operation  put 
before  the  ordinary  inquirer.  The  sittings  were  nearly  always 
held  in  the  dark,  or  under  illumination  so  faint  as  to  preclude 
any  possibility  of  accurate  observation  ;  active  investigation 
on  the  part  of  any  too  curious  sitters  was  discouraged  by  the 

^  Spiritualist,  isth  April,  1871  ;  Spiritual  Magazine,  1871,  pp.  183,  233. 
*  Book  IV.  chap.  v. 

'  See,  for  instance,  a  note  in  the  Spiritualist,  31st  July,  1874,  in  which 
Mrs.  Guppy  is  accused  of  having  suborned  a  youth  to  disturb  stances  given 
by  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mrs.  Bassett. 

■*  See  below,  p.  103.  *  Book  IV.  chap.  ii. 
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linking  of  hands ;  suspicious  sounds  were  drowned  by  the 
noise  of  the  musical-box  or  by  the  request  on  the  part  of 
the  "  spirits "  that  all  present  should  join  in  singing,  so  as  to 
promote  the  harmony  of  the  circle.  Finally,  the  phenomena 
presented  under  such  conditions  were  as  a  rule  palpably 
within  the  capacity  of  any  fairly  active  and  intelligent  mortal 
who  had  acquired  with  practice  some  manual  dexterity.  Out- 
side the  special  manifestations  to  be  considered  later,  there 
were  hardly  any  secrets  of  the  trade  to  be  learnt.  The  one 
item  which  could  be  considered  to  come  under  this  head 
was  the  method  practised  by  the  medium  for  releasing  his 
hands — or  more  generally  one  hand  only — from  the  grasp 
of  the  sitter  on  either  side.  This  trick  was  exposed  so  far 
back  as  1875  by  Moncure  Conway,^  and  has  been  well 
described  recently  by  Dr.  Hodgson  in  connection  with  the 
performances  of  Eusapia  Paladino.^ 

To  us  looking  back  on  these  earlier  records  the  marvel  is 
that  any  body  of  men  could  have  been  deceived  for  so  long 
by  trickery  so  cheap  and  clumsy.  Partly,  no  doubt,  the 
deception  was  helped  by  the  fact  that  there  were  here  and 
there  manifestations  whose  explanation  did  not  lie  on  the 
surface — such  as  the  performances  of  Foster,  Slade,  and 
Home.  But  the  real  secret  of  the  ready  credence  accorded 
for  more  than  two  decades  to  these  dark  seances  lies  in  the 
overwhelming  predisposition  to  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
assistants.  By  what  arts  of  the  medium,  aided  by  what 
causes  outside  the  medium's  control,  this  predisposition  to 
belief  was  produced,  is  a  question  which  will  receive  con- 
sideration in  a  later  chapter.  Of  its  prepotent  influence  at 
this  period  no  one  who  studies  the  literature  of  Spiritualism 
can  doubt.  The  ordinary  Spiritualist,  though  otherwise  not 
infrequently  shrewd  in  his  estimate  of  the  evidence,  some- 
times even  trained  in  scientific  observation,  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  entertain  the  idea  of  wilful  fraud.  At  one  of  the 
earliest  stances  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Herne  and  Williams 
Mr.  W,  H.  Harrison,  the  editor  of  the  Spirittialist,  records 
that :  "  The  name  of  a  spirit  was  then  written  rapidly  in 
large  phosphorescent  letters  in  the  air  near  Mr.  Williams. 
In  the  same  rapid  manner  the  spirits  next  began  writing 

'  God  bless  '  when  there  was  a  snap,  like  an  electrical 

discharge,  and  a  flash  of  light  which  lit  up  the  whole  room." 
At  the  end  of  the  sitting  a  slight  smell  of  phosphorus  was 
perceptible.  To  persons  of  a  less  unsuspicious  nature  than 
Mr.  Harrison,  the  incident  suggests  the  untimely  bursting 

1  Spiritual  Magazine t  1875,  p.  285.         Sec  below,  Book  IV.  chap.  i. 
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into  flame  of  the  head  of  a  common  kicifer  match.  But  this 
interpretation  does  not  appear  to  have  presented  itself  to  any 
of  those  present.^  Other  ilhistrations  of  the  same  state  of 
mind  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  briefly  to  describe 
some  of  the  more  striking  or  notorious  of  the  manifestations 
which,  during  these  years,  were  acclaimed  as  instances  of 
spirit  power.  Of  all  these  episodes,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
is  the  transit  of  Mrs.  Guppy.  The  following  account  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  in  the  Echo : — ^ 

"  I  attended  a  '  circle '  at  the  house  of  the  media,  Messrs.  Heme 
and  Williams,  last  Saturday  evening.  I  found  the  company  com- 
posed of  three  ladies  and  seven  or  eight  gentlemen,  including  the 
media,  a  few  of  whom,  like  myself,  had  never  attended  a  professional 
seance  before.  The  room  we  entered  was  on  the  first  floor,  and  was 
separated  from  a  smaller  room  at  the  back  by  folding  doors,  which 
were  now,  however,  thrown  open,  so  that  we  had  every  opportunity 
of  examining  the  inner  room.  The  only  articles  of  furniture  were 
a  table  with  a  musical-box  upon  it,  and  a  few  chairs.  There  was  a 
small  cupboard,  with  two  or  three  shelves  in  it,  which  we  saw  open, 
and  which  contained  nothing  beyond  one  or  two  miscellaneous 
articles.  Upon  our  sitting  round  the  table,  the  folding  doors  were 
closed  and  locked,  as  was  also  the  other  door  in  the  room,  and  I 
may  say,  as  we  were  sitting  before  eight  o'clock,  and  the  only 
window  in  the  room  was  darkened,  neither  of  these  doors  could 
be  opened  without  at  once  being  perceptible  in  the  room  by  the 
admission  of  a  ray  of  light.  The  seance  began  by  one  of  the 
media  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  company  repeating  it.  The 
musical-box,  which  only  played  sacred  music,  was  then  wound  up. 
Almost  immediately  we  saw  lights,  somewhat  similar  to  those  emitted 
by  glowworms,  floating  all  about  the  room.  The  musical-box  rose 
into  the  air,  and  continued  playing  while  hovering  over  our  heads 
and  going  first  to  one  corner  of  the  ceiling  and  then  to  another. 
We  then  heard  voices,  said  to  be  those  of  the  spirits  of  John  King 
and  Katie.  John  King's  voice  was  a  very  deep  one,  while  Katie's 
was  more  like  a  whisper,  but  perfectly  distinct.  If  you  could 
imagine  a  moth  flitting  about  a  room  on  a  summer  evening,  one 
moment  striking  the  ceiling  and  the  next  fluttering  round  your  head, 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  whispering  to  you  in  its  eccentric  flight, 
you  would  be  able  to  form  a  good  idea  of  Katie's  performance. 

'  Spiritualist,  May  iSth,  1872.  A  similar  incident  appears  to  have  occurred 
a  few  days  later,  with  Heme  and  Miss  Cook  as  mediums.  Several  incidents 
of  the  kind  are  recorded  in  these  earlier  years,  before  the  mediums  acquired 
sufficient  dexterity  in  manipulation  to  avoid  such  catastrophes. 

^  June  8th,  1871.  Other  accounts  will  be  found  in  the  Medium,  June  15th  ; 
in  the  Spiritual  Magazine  for  July,  1871  ;  and  in  the  Spirittialist  for  June  15th. 
The  account  in  the  Spiritualist  is  signed  by  all  the  eleven  persons  present. 

a. — cj 
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When  asked  if  she  would  bring  us  something,  she  said,  '  Yes,  yes.* 
One  of  the  visitors,  in  a  joking  sort  of  way,  remarked,  '  I  wish  she 
would  bring  Mrs.  G[uppy].'  .  .  .  Upon  which  another  said,  '  Good 
gracious  !  I  hope  not ;  she  is  one  of  the  biggest  women  in  London.' 
Katie's  voice  at  once  said,  '  I  will,  I  will,  I  will,'  and  John's  rough 
voice  shouted  out,  'You  can't  do  it,  Katie,'  but  she  appeared  to 
chuckle  and  repeat,  'I  will,  I  will.'  We  were  all  laughing  and 
joking  at  the  absurdity  of  the  idea,  when  John's  voice  called  out, 
'  Keep  still,  can't  you  ? '  In  an  instant  somebody  called  out,  '  Good 
God !  there  is  something  on  my  head,'  simultaneously  with  a  heavy 
bump  on  the  table,  and  one  or  two  screams.  A  match  was  instantly 
struck,  and  there  was  Mrs.  G[uppy],  standing  on  the  centre  of  the 
table,  with  the  whole  of  us  seated  round  the  table,  closely  packed 
together,  as  we  sat  at  the  commencement.  John  King's  voice  shouted 
out,  'Well,  you  are  clever,  Katie.'  Both  doors  were  still  locked. 
Our  attention  was,  however,  directed  to  Mrs.  G[uppy],  who  appeared 
to  be  in  a  trance,  and  perfectly  motionless.  Great  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  the  shock  would  be  injurious  to  her,  supposing  it  to  be 
really  Mrs.  G[uppy],  and  not  some  phantom  in  her  image,  but  John's 
voice  called  out,  '  She  will  soon  be  all  right.'  She  had  one  arm 
over  her  eyes,  with  a  pen  in  her  hand,  and  an  account-book  in 
her  other  hand,  which  was  hanging  by  her  side.  When  she  came 
round  she  seemed  very  much  affected  and  began  to  cry.  She  told 
us  that  the  last  thing  she  could  remember  was  that  she  was  sitting 
at  home,  about  three  miles  away,  making  up  her  week's  accounts  of 
household  expenditure,  and  that  Miss  N[eyland]  was  in  the  room 
with  her,  reading  the  paper.  The  ink  in  the  pen  was  wet,  and  the 
last  word  she  had  written,  or,  rather,  begun  to  write,  for  it  was  one 
or  two  letters  short  of  completion,  was  smeared  and  scarcely  dry. 
From  the  joking  remark  about  bringing  Mrs.  G[uppy]  to  the  time 
that  she  was  on  the  table  three  minutes  did  not  elapse.  The 
possibility  of  her  being  concealed  in  the  room  is  as  absurd  as  the 
idea  of  her  acting  in  collusion  with  the  media." 


The  editor  of  the  Echo  appends  a  note  to  this  letter, 
stating  that  the  writer  is  known  to  him  as  a  "  Manchester 
merchant  of  high  respectability." 

Several  of  the  party  at  the  conclusion  of  the  stance 
escorted  Mrs.  Guppy  to  her  house  at  Highbury.  They  there 
learnt  from  Miss  Neyland,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Guppy's,  who  had 
come  out  as  a  medium  under  her  auspices,  that  an  hour  or 
two  previously  she  had  been  sitting  with  Mrs.  Guppy  near 
the  fire  making  up  the  accounts,  when  suddenly  looking  up 
she  found  that  her  companion  had  disappeared,  leaving  a 
slight  haze  near  the  ceiling.  Mr.  Guppy,  then  upwards  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  on  being  told  of  the  disappearance  of 
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his  wife,  remarked  that  no  doubt  the  spirits  had  taken  her, 
and  shortly  afterwards  went  down  to  supper. 

From  other  accounts  we  learn  that  Mrs.  Guppy  suffered 
no  harm  from  her  adventure,  and  that  the  last  word  written 
in  the  account-book  was  "  onions." 

I  find  during  the  years  187 1-4  records  of  three  other 
similar  transportations.  Mrs.  Guppy,  or  Messrs.  Herne  and 
Williams,  or  all  three,  were  the  mediums  on  each  occasion  ; 
the  persons  transported  were  respectively  Mr.  Herne,^  Miss 
Lottie  Fowler,-  and  a  Mr.  Henderson.^  Again,  the  well- 
known  professional  medium,  Dr.  Monck,  is  reported  to  have 
been  transported  by  spirit  agency  from  Bristol  to  Swindon.* 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  other  descriptions  of 
levitations,  nor  attempt  to  recount  the  eels,  live  lobsters, 
strange  fruits,  and  showers  of  feathers,  with  which  the  guests 
at  Mrs.  Guppy's  seances  were  favoured.  But  the  following 
is  an  incident  somewhat  out  of  the  common.  Miss  Kate 
Fox,  one  of  the  original  "  Rochester  rappers,"  had  married, 
in  1872,  Mr.  H.  D.  Jencken,  a  London  barrister.  In  the 
early  spring  of  1874  Mrs.  Jencken  was  staying  with  her 
baby,  then  about  five  or  six  months  old,  at  Brighton.  One  day 
Mr.  Wason,  a  well-known  Spiritualist  from  Liverpool,  who 
shared  their  lodgings,  witnessed  the  following  portent,  I  quote 
his  own  words : — 

"  On  the  5th  of  this  month  [March]  I  was  in  Mr.  Jencken's 
apartments  at  3,  Lansdowne  Terrace  East,  Western  Road,  Brighton, 
while  Mrs.  Jencken's  baby  was  in  the  lap  of  the  wet  nurse,  near  the 
fire.  It  was  about  1.30  p.m.,  in  a  well-lighted  room  facing  south. 
Mrs.  Jencken  was  also  present. 

"Suddenly  the  nurse  exclaimed,  'Baby  has  got  a  pencil  in  his 
hand,'  but  as  she  did  not  then  add  that  the  pencil  had  been  placed 
in  the  child's  hand  by  invisible  agency,  I  paid  little  attention  to  the 
remark.  The  nurse  next  exclaimed,  '  Baby  is  writing  ! '  Upon  this 
Mrs.  Jencken  rushed  forwards  and  called  to  me  to  come  and  see. 
I  then  looked  over  Mrs.  Jencken's  shoulder  and  saw  the  pencil  in 
the  hand  of  the  child.  It  had  just  finished  writing,  and  Mrs. 
Jencken,  remembering  what  her  medical  man  had  told  her  about 
the  manifestations  injuring  the  baby's  health,  snatched  the  pencil 
out  of  the  child's  hand  in  a  very  excited  manner.  The  nurse,  who 
was  frightened,  said  that  'she  must  give  up  her  situation.'  Mrs. 
Jencken  told  her  that  '  she  might  go,'  but  afterwards  reasoned  her 
out  of  her  resolve. 

"  The  message  written  by  the  baby  was  : — 

'  Spiritual  Magazine,  July,  1871,  p.  289.  ^  Spiritualist ^  15th  March,  1872. 
'  Spiritual  Magazine,  1874,  p.  22.  ^  Ibid.,  1875,  p.  55. 
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'"I  love  this  little  child.  God  bless  him  !  Advise  his  father  to  go 
back  to  London  on  Monday  by  all  means. — Susan.' 
"Susan  was  the  name  of  my  departed  wife."^ 

A  facsinniile  of  the  infant  medium's  writing  was  later 
published  in  the  Medium  and  Daybreak}  Mr.  Jencken  was 
afterwards  the  recipient  of  other  signs  and  wonders,  including 
a  Greek  sentence,  with  most  of  the  accents  and  breathings 
omitted,  written  by  direct  spirit  agency.^ 

In  the  summer  of  1874  a  new  medium  came  to  London 
from  America,  Mrs.  Annie  Eva  Fay,  who  achieved  a  certain 
distinction  in  having  been  the  subject  of  a  test  experi- 
ment by  Sir  W.  Crookes,  as  described  in  a  later  chapter.* 
Mrs.  Fay's  mediumship  was  in  another  respect  remarkable ; 
the  gentleman  who  acted  as  her  business  manager  in  the  first 
instance  appears  subsequently  to  have  established  a  rival 
show,  at  which  he  explained,  with  practical  illustrations,  the 
secret  of  her  performances.  These  demonstrations  seem 
hardly  to  have  affected  the  Spiritualist  belief  in  the  medium's 
genuineness.^  Her  performance  was  of  the  same  general  type 
as  those  of  the  Davenport  Brothers.  The  following  extract 
shows  how  it  impressed  a  contemporary  Spiritualist : — 

"  Two  strong  staples  were  screwed  into  the  jamb  of  a  door  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  and  a  curtain  about  six  feet  high  tacked  to  the 
side  of  it.  .  .  .  The  medium's  hands  were  secured  by  tying  tightly 
round  each  wrist  a  piece  of  strong  inch-wide  tape,  well  knotted.  Her 
hands  being  placed  behind  her,  the  ends  of  the  tape  were  tied 
together  and  sealed,  the  ends  being  secured  to  the  lower  staple ; 
another  tape  was  passed  round  her  neck  and  firmly  tied  to  the  upper 
staple.  She  sat  on  a  music  stool,  her  feet  placed  on  a  cushion; 
these  were  tied  round  the  ankles  with  a  cord,  the  end  of  which  was 
held  by  a  lady  sitter.  The  gas  was  partially  turned  down,  a  bell, 
a  tambourine,  and  flageolet  having  been  placed  on  her  lap ;  an 
assistant — one  of  the  party — held  the  curtain  before  the  medium, 
the  instruments  were  heard  for  a  minute  or  so,  were  then  thrown  on 
the  ground,  and  she  called  for  '  light ' ;  the  knots  were  found 
secure.  The  next  arrangement  was  the  tambourine  on  her  lap,  in 
which  was  placed  a  glass  of  water;  'light  down' — curtain  held 
before  her,  the  tambourine  heard  ;  '  light ' — curtain  withdrawn,  and 
the  tumbler,  nearly  empty,  found  to  be  held  between  her  teeth ; 
examination  of  knots.  Guitar  placed  on  her  lap,  which  was  twanged 

1  Spiritualist,  March  20th,  1874  ;  see  also  Spiritual  Magatine,  1874,  p.  186. 
8th  May,  1874.  ^  Medium,  loc.  cit.  ■*  See  below,  chap.  ix. 

"  See  various  notices  of  Mrs.  Fay's  mediumship  in  the  Medium  for  1875.  It 
is  fair  to  add  that  in  the  Spiritual  Magazine  for  the  same  year  her  name  does  not 
seem  to  be  mentioned. 
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and  shown  above  the  curtain;  'light' — all  secure.  ...  I  cannot 
help  making  the  reflection  that,  with  all  these  marvellous  manifes- 
tations, so  many  mediums  seem  to  be  totally  unimpressed  by  the 
gravity  of  their  mission."^ 

The  present  writer  was  never  privileged  to  meet  Mrs.  Fay. 
In  September,  1877,  however,  he  attended  a  public  perform- 
ance given  at  Eastbourne  by  a  Miss  Nella  Davenport,  which  in 
its  essential  features  reproduced  Mrs.  Fay's  public  seances  ; 
so  closely,  indeed,  that  with  a  few  exceptions — exceptions, 
however,  in  which  the  whole  secret  of  the  performance  will  be 
found  to  rest — he  can  endorse  the  description  quoted  from  the 
Medium,  both  of  the  method  of  tying  and  of  the  subsequent 
manifestations.  Briefly,  the  two  pieces  of  tape  which  passed 
round  the  medium's  wrists  were  tied  together,  and  another 
short  piece  of  the  same  tape  was  tied  across  the  point  of 
junction ;  -  the  free  end  of  this  latter  piece  of  tape  was 
attached,  not  direct  to  the  lower  staple,  but  to  an  iron  ring 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  which  passed  through  it. 
On  the  particular  occasion  referred  to,  moreover.  Miss 
Davenport's  manager,  perhaps  not  rating  too  highly  the 
intelligence  of  a  provincial  audience,  announced  that  one 
of  the  committee  on  the  platform  would  be  allowed 
to  be  present  behind  the  curtain  during  the  performance. 
The  choice  fell  upon  myself;  I  was  blindfolded  and  placed 
standing  at  the  left  side  of  the  medium.  As  anyone  who 
has  taken  part  in  blind  man's  buff  is  aware,  it  is  practically 
impossible  effectually  to  blindfold  anyone  against  his  will. 
After  working  my  eyebrows  a  little  I  found  that  I  could 
without  difficulty,  by  raising  my  head  slightly,  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  medium's  hands  and  arms.  What  I  then  saw  I  have 
only  within  the  last  few  years  learnt  to  interpret  aright. 
Briefly,  I  saw  the  medium's  bound  hands,  or  one  of  them, 
rapidly  seize  the  rim  of  an  empty  bucket  which  lay  on  her 
knees  and  place  it  on  her  head.  The  whole  thing  lasted  only 
a  few  seconds,  and,  bound  as  she  was  by  wrists  and  neck 
to  the  two  staples  behind  her,  the  feat  for  many  years  seemed 
to  me,  despite  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  an  impossible  one. 
The  explanation  is,  no  doubt,  that  given  by  Mr.  Truesdell  in 
his  Bottom  Facts  concerning  Spiritualism?  The  linen  bracelet 
on  the  medium's  right  wrist  slipped  up  her  slender  arm ;  the 

'  Letter  from  Mr.  Henry  CoUen  in  Medium,  12th  March,  1875. 

*  In  my  notes  of  the  performance  the  length  of  the  tape  between  the  wrists  is 
given  as  six  inches,  and  of  the  cross-piece  as  five  inches.  But  these  measurements 
are  conjectural ;  I  had  no  opportunity  for  actual  measurement. 

'  New  York,  1883,  pp.  238,  etc. 
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piece  of  tape  which  was  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  ring, 
at  the  other  end  to  the  linen  strip  connecting  her  wrists,  was 
made  to  slip  on  the  linen  strip  towards  the  left  wrist ;  add 
the  diameter  of  the  iron  ring,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mrs.  Fay  and  her  imitators  had  at  least  a  foot  of  free  play 
for  the  right  hand — quite  enough  to  achieve  all  the  marvels 
reported  of  them.^ 

Another  noted  figure  at  this  time  was  David  Duguid,  the 
Glasgow  painting  medium.  Duguid  was  a  cabinet-maker  by 
trade,  who  in  1866  discovered  himself  to  be  a  medium.  At 
first  his  powers  were  manifested  in  raps  and  visions.  Later 
he  began  in  the  trance  to  paint,  with  his  eyes  apparently  fast 
closed.  This  painting,  it  was  claimed,  was  effected  under  the 
inspiration  of  Jacob  Ruysdael  and  Jan  Steen,  and,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  pictures  produced  was  obviously  a  copy  of  a 
well-known  work  by  the  former  of  those  artists — a  work 
so  well  known  that  an  engraving  of  it  had  appeared  in  a 
popular  publication,  Cassell's  Art  Treasures  Exhibitor}  A 
year  or  two  later,  as  the  medium's  powers  developed,  the  type 
of  manifestation  changed.  The  sittings  were  now  held  in 
the  dark,  and  the  spirits  of  the  Dutch  artists  produced  their 
paintings  direct,  and  no  longer  through  the  hand  of  the 
medium.  In  August,  1878,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  Nisbet, 
I  was  admitted  to  one  of  these  sittings.  Two  other  persons 
were  present,  besides  my  host,  the  medium,  and  myself. 

After  a  trance  address,  some  ordinary  photographer's  cards, 
carte-de-visite  size,  were  produced  by  the  medium.  The 
sitters  were  not  allowed  to  touch  these  cards,  lest  they  should 
interfere  with  the  personal  magnetism  with  which  the  cards 
were  saturated.  But  in  order  that  the  visitor  might  be  satis- 
fied that  no  substitution  was  practised,  a  small  corner  was 
torn  off  each  of  the  two  cards  selected  for  the  experiment, 
and  the  fragments  were  handed  to  me.  I  placed  them 
securely  in  my  pocket.  Duguid  then,  to  quote  my  con- 
temporary notes,  "  was  fastened  hands,  arms,  and  legs  to  the 
chair  by  silk  handkerchiefs,  with  adhesive  paper  on  the  ends." 
The  lights  were  then  extinguished,  so  that  the  only  light 
came  through  a  ground-glass  panel  in  the  door  from  a  small 
gas-jet  some  distance  off.  The  illumination  was  so  faint  that 
I,  sitting  in  the  circle  four  or  five  feet  from  the  medium, 

1  Mr.  Maskelyne  (interview  in  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  April  i8th,  1885)  gives 
a  slightly  different  explanation  of  the  trick,  viz.  that  Mrs.  Fay  contrived  that  the 
knot  on  the  right  wrist  should  be  a  slip  knot.  But  it  is  quite  probable  that  both 
explanations  are  correct,  and  that,  as  in  other  cases,  the  medium  had  more  than 
one  string  to  her  bow.  "  Human  Nature^  1868,  p.  559. 
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could  just  make  out  against  the  background  of  the  door  the 
dark  outline  of  his  head,  which  apparently  did  not  move 
throughout  the  experiment.  I  could  see  no  gleam  of  white 
from  the  cards  which  lay  on  the  table.  After  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  lights  were  turned  up,  and  two  small  oil- 
paintings,  one  circular,  about  the  size  of  a  penny,  the  other 
oval  and  slightly  larger,  were  found  on  the  two  cards.  The 
colours  were  still  moist,  and  the  fragments  in  my  pocket 
fitted  the  torn  corners  of  the  cards.  The  two  pictures, 
which  lie  before  me  as  I  write,  represent  respectively  a  small 
upland  stream  dashing  over  rocks,  and  a  mountain  lake  with 
its  shores  bathed  in  a  sunset  glow.  The  paintings,  though 
obviously  executed  with  some  haste,  were  hardly  such  as  one 
can  imagine  to  have  been  done  in  such  a  short  interval  and 
in  almost  complete  darkness.  For  many  years  I  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  feat  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  normal  means.  The  explanation  which  I  have 
now  no  doubt  to  be  correct  is  an  extremely  simple  one. 
Duguid,  it  has  been  seen,  would  not  suffer  profane  hands 
to  touch  the  cards  ;  and,  when  he  had  torn  off  the  corner 
of  a  card,  he  no  doubt  dropped  into  the  sitter's  hand,  not  the 
piece  torn  from  the  blank  card  on  the  table,  but  a  piece 
previously  torn  from  a  card  on  which  a  picture  had  already 
been  painted.'^ 

In  the  middle  of  July,  1876,  there  came  to  London  a  new 
American  medium,  "  Dr."  Henry  Slade.  Slade,  whose  fame 
had  preceded  him  to  our  shores,  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
leading  Spiritualists.  Serjeant  Cox,  Dr.  Carter  Blake, 
Dr.  Wyld,  Mr,  W.  H.  Harrison,  and  others  had  successful 
sittings  with  him,  and  published  their  experiences.^  The 
following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  World^  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  phenomena  presented  : — 

"  A  highly-wrought  nervous  temperament,  a  dreamy  mystical  face, 
regular  features,  eyes  luminous  with  expression,  a  rather  sad  smile, 
and  a  certain  melancholy  grace  of  manner  were  the  impressions 

^  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  ever  been  proved  that  this  device  was  actually  em- 
ployed by  Duguid  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  under  the  conditions  described,  it 
could  have  been  employed,  and  that  the  so-called  "  test  "  was  therefore  worthless. 
In  some  later  experiments  in  spirit  photography,  with  Duguid  as  medium, 
Sir  W.  Crookes  and  others  failed  to  obtain  any  conclusive  results ;  but  I  under- 
stand that  suspicious  appearances  were  found  on  one  of  the  plates.  For  accounts 
of  Duguid's  mediumship  see  Human  Nature,  1868,  p.  556,  1872,  p.  90 ; 
Spiritual  Magazine,  1872,  p.  555  ;  and  Hafed,  Prince  of  Persia  (London,  1876). 
In  chapter  viii.  some  account  will  be  given  of  his  trance  communications. 

^  See  especially  the  Spiritualist  for  July  21,  1876,  and  onwards  ;  and  Experi- 
ments with  Dr.  Slade,  by  George  King ;  privately  printed,  no  date  (apparently 
1876).  3  30th  Aug.  1876. 
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conveyed  by  the  tall  lithe  figure  introduced  to  me  as  Dr.  Slade, 
He  is  the  sort  of  man  you  would  pick  out  of  a  roomful  as  an 
enthusiast.  He  at  once  invited  me  into  a  back  room  on  the  same 
floor,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  small  table,  without  a  cloth  or 
other  covering.  We  were  now  alone  together,  the  door  was  closed, 
and,  responding  to  Dr.  Slade's  invitation,  I  seated  myself  at  one 
side  of  the  table,  he  also  sitting  at  it  sideways.  The  comer  of  the 
table  was  between  us.  The  table  was  about  five  feet  by  four,  had 
four  legs,  no  ledge  below  or  covering  upon  it.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  simpler  or  more  aboveboard,  as  we  both  placed 
our  palms  upon  it. 

"Dr.  Slade's  long,  white,  nervous  fingers  had  scarcely  touched 
mine  when  a  violent  knocking  began.  The  doctor  became  visibly 
agitated.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  signs  of  genuine  agitation ; 
and  I  may  say  at  once  that  Dr.  Slade's  own  transitions  of  ex- 
pression, his  excitement,  and  subsequent  exhaustion,  impressed  me 
as  strongly  as  anything  which  happened  during  this  curious  inter- 
view. '  You  are  a  medium,  sir,'  he  gasped ;  and  I,  feeling  like  the 
man  who  had  talked  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it,  smiled 
feebly,  as  if  to  say,  'So  you've  found  me  out.'  The  knocking 
immediately  became  more  vehement,  and  the  doctor  declared  the 
spirit  (of  his  wife)  wished  to  pronounce  upon  my  claims  to  medium- 
ship.  There  were  a  couple  of  ordinary-looking  school  slates  lying 
near,  and  taking  one  of  these,  and  placing  on  it  loosely  a  tiny  piece 
of  common  slate-pencil,  bitten  from  a  stick  and  about  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  wheat,  the  doctor  held  the  slate  under  the  table  mth 
one  hand,  saying  at  the  same  time,  'Is  this  gentleman  a  medium, 
AUie?'  The  words  were  hardly  spoken  before  there  was  a  sound 
of  writing,  followed  by  two  or  three  vigorous  taps.  The  slate  was 
looked  at,  and  '  He  is  not,'  in  a  flowing  hand,  was  written  on  it. 

"  Then  came  more  and  violent  knockings  at  the  table,  a  chair  at 
the  farthest  corner  from  Dr.  Slade  was  lifted  rapidly  in  the  air  and 
hurled  to  the  ground  without  visible  agency.  My  coat  and  trousers 
were  plucked  violently,  and  I  was  pinched  and  patted,  all  with  great 
rapidity,  and  in  quarters  which  it  seemed  absolutely  impossible 
Dr.  Slade  could  reach.  A  hand  appeared  and  disappeared  fitfully, 
but  with  unmistakable  reality,  close  to  me ;  and  when  the  slate  was 
produced  with  a  similar  crumb  of  pencil,  once  on  it  when  it  was 
held  under  the  table,  and  once  under  it  when  it  was  placed  on  the 
table,  messages  of  various  kinds  were  inscribed  rapidly  and  in 
different  handwritings.  One,  the  longest,  was  of  a  religious  character, 
and  inculcated  the  usual  religious  lessons.  Others  were  in  reply  to 
questions  in  which  I  pressed  hard  for  a  communication  on  some 
subject  which  could  be  only  known  to  myself.  Dr.  Slade  did  not 
discourage  this,  but  said,  'We  can  but  try;  write  the  name  of  the 
deceased  person  you  wish  to  communicate  with  on  the  side  of  the 
slate  I  cannot  see,  and  we'll  ask  if  he  be  present.'  I  did  so,  and 
the  answer  came  promptly  that  (giving  the  initials  of  the  name 
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I  had  written)  was  not  present.  I  tried  again,  writing  another  name. 
The  slate  was  held  under  the  table,  and  a  message  came  in  the  first 
person,  signed  with  the  Christian  name  in  full  and  the  initial  of  the 
surname,  saying,  'I  cannot  write  more  at  present,'  or  something 
equally  vague." 

****** 

"  I  had  not,  and  have  not,  a  glimmering  of  an  idea  how  the  effects 
described  had  been  produced,  and  I  came  away  inexpressibly  puzzled 
and  perplexed." 

The  present  writer  paid  a  visit  to  Slade  early  in  September 
of  this  year,  and  wsls  profoundly  impressed  with  the  perform- 
ance.^ Moreover,  it  appeared  at  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  Professor  Barrett's  paper  at  the  British  Asso- 
ciation meeting  of  the  same  year,  that  several  men  of  science 
had  visited  Slade,  and  were  unable  to  explain  what  they  saw 
in  his  presence.  Lord  Rayleigh  mentioned  that  he  had  gone 
to  Slade  in  company  with  a  professional  conjurer,  who  had 
admitted  that  he  was  completely  puzzled.^ 

Slade's  triumphant  career,  however,  was  speedily  cut  short. 
On  the  i6th  of  September,  1876,  within  a  few  days  of  the 
British  Association  meeting,  there  appeared  in  the  Times  a 
letter  from  Professor  Ray  Lankester  setting  forth  the  results 
of  a  visit  which  he,  in  company  with  Dr.  Donkin,  had  paid 
to  Slade  the  previous  day.  Having  satisfied  himself  at  a 
previous  visit,  by  close  observation  of  Slade's  movements  and 
general  demeanour,  that  the  medium  wrote  the  messages  with 
his  own  hand  upon  the  slate  while  it  was  being  held  under 
the  table,  Professor  Lankester  put  his  hypothesis  to  the 
test  by  snatching  the  slate  out  of  Slade's  hand  before  the 
ostensible  sound  of  writing  was  heard,  at  a  time  when,  pre- 
sumably, therefore,  the  spirits  had  not  begun  to  write.  As 
he  anticipated,  he  found  the  message  already  written.  No 
doubt  to  an  observer  in  Professor  Lankester's  position  the 
demonstration  of  fraud  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  He  had 
seen  the  movements  of  Slade's  arm  in  the  act  of  writing,  and 
had  found  the  writing  so  produced,  where  and  when  no 
writing  should  have  been.  But  the  Spiritualists  were  perhaps 
justified  in  not  accepting  the  incident  as  conclusive.  Slade 
defended  himself  by  asserting  that,  immediately  before  the 
slate  was  snatched  from  his  hand,  he  had  heard  the  spirit 
writing,  and  had  said  so,  but  that  his  words  were  lost  in  the 

'  See  my  article  in  Human  Nature  for  Oct.,  1876,  "A  Modern  Miracle." 
^  See  the  report  of  the  discussion  in  the  Glasgow  Herald,  Sept.  13th,  1876. 
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confusion  which  followed.  If  we  grant  that  Slade's  testimony 
was  as  good  as  Professor  Lankester's  or  Dr.  Donkin's,  it 
was  difficult  summarily  to  dismiss  this  plea.  Moreover,  as 
Mr.  C.  C.  Massey  and  others  pointed  out,^  the  exposure  was 
at  all  events  incomplete.  Slade's  best  "tests"  were  given 
when  the  slate  was  held  above  the  table  and  never  allowed 
to  be  out  of  the  observer's  sight ;  sentences  had  been  written 
under  such  conditions,  it  was  alleged,  on  the  sitter's  own  slate, 
brought  with  him  for  the  purpose,  or  even  on  the  inside  of  a 
double-folding  slate. 

Others  were  confident  that  their  messages  had  been  written 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  slate,  which  was  of  course  in- 
accessible to  Slade  when  pressed  tightly  against  the  table ; 
or,  again,  that  the  writing  had  been  produced  when  Slade's 
hand  was  not  in  contact  with  the  slate  at  all ;  that  Slade's 
nails  were  pared  so  close  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  held  a  fragment  of  slate  pencil  as  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Lankester ;  that  the  touches  and  movements  of  furniture 
were  such  as  could  not  have  been  effected  by  Slade's  hands 
or  feet ;  and,  finally,  that  pertinent  answers  had  been  given 
to  questions  written  on  a  slate  held  out  of  the  medium's  sight. 
Even  if  it  was  admitted  that  Dr.  Lankester  had  demonstrated 
trickery  on  the  occasion  in  question,  there  was  much  in 
Slade's  performance  that  remained  obscure :  the  explanation 
offered  was  not  effective.^ 

The  incident  had  a  disastrous  sequel  for  Dr.  Slade.  Pro- 
fessor Lankester  obtained  a  summons  against  him  for  unlaw- 
fully using  subtle  craft  to  deceive  certain  persons,  to  M^it  : 
E.  Ray  Lankester,  Henry  Sidgwick,  R.  H.  Hutton,  Edmund 
Gurney,  and  W.  B.  Carpenter.  After  a  hearing  which  lasted 
for  several  days  Slade  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  He  appealed 
against  the  sentence.  The  appeal  was  heard  on  the  29th 
June,  1877,  the  prosecution  in  this  instance  being  undertaken 
by  the  Treasury.  The  conviction  was,  however,  quashed  at 
the  outset,  on  the  ground  that  the  words  "by  palmistry  or 
otherwise,"  which  appeared  in  the  statute,  had  been  omitted. 
Slade  at  once  left  the  country,  and  the  fresh  summons  which 
was  issued  at  the  instance  of  Professor  Lankester  on  the 

^  Letter  to  the  Times,  i8th  Sept.,  1876,  and  correspondence  on  following 
days. 

^  Professor  Lankester  clearly  underrated  Slade's  skill,  and,  by  implication, 
the  intelligence  of  those  whom  Slade  deceived.  Mr.  Maskelync  states  that  it 
cost  him  "a  few  weeks'  hard  practice"  to  imitate  Slade's  performances  {.Pall  Mall 
Gazctie,  20lh  April,  1885). 
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following  day  was  effectual  only  in  preventing  him  from  ever 
returning.^ 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  citing  a  display  of  medium- 
ship  of  a  somewhat  different  type,  which  will  serve  as  an 
illustration,  extreme,  perhaps,  but  by  no  means  unparalleled, 
of  Spiritualist  manifestations  in  private  life,  and  of  the 
attitude  adopted  by  believers. 

Mr.  Morell  Theobald  was  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak 
a  well-known  Spiritualist.  He  had  been  for  some  years  a 
friend  and  near  neighbour  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everitt,  and  had 
constantly  witnessed  direct  writing  and  other  manifestations 
through  their  mediumship.  Moreover,  the  gift  of  automatic 
writing  had  developed  in  members  of  his  own  family ;  his 
sister  had  published  a  record  of  spirit  communications  re- 
ceived through  her  hand;^  and  Mr.  Theobald  himself  had 
been  a  writing-medium  for  some  years,  having,  indeed,  been 
first  initiated  by  William  Howitt,  some  time  in  the  later 
fifties.^ 

In  the  early  part  of  1882  one  Mary  entered  Mr.  Theobald's 
service  as  cook.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  new  cook  pos- 
sessed mediumistic  powers  of  a  high  order,  and  she  was 
welcomed  into  the  family  and  treated  as  a  friend.  In  1883, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  housemaid's  leaving  Mr.  Theobald's 
service,  his  daughter  agreed  to  share  Mary's  room  and  to 
help  her  with  the  work  of  the  house.  Mary's  mediumistic 
powers  from  this  time  developed  rapidly.  She  had,  apparently, 
always  been  averse  to  early  rising,  and  unpunctual  breakfasts 
had  resulted.  Now,  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  the  spirits  re- 
lieved their  medium  of  the  most  irksome  portion  of  her 
domestic  duties ;  the  fires  were  lit  and  the  breakfast-table 
laid,  day  after  day,  by  unseen  agencies.  Soon  other  mani- 
festations followed  ;  spirit-writings  were  found  on  walls  and 
ceilings,  in  locked  receptacles,  or  were  produced  under  test 
conditions  on  marked  paper  at  seances.  These  writings  were 
in  many  languages — English,  German,  Old  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Raratongan.  The  handwriting  was  described 
as  being  in  many  cases  so  small  as  to  defy  human  imitation. 
Amongst  the  numerous  spirits  who  communicated  in  this 
way  one  especially  calls  for  mention  :  Saadi,  a  poet  of  ancient 
Persia,  not  only  wrote  passages  from  his  own  poems,  and  gave 

^  The  subject  of  slate-writing  will  be  further  discussed  below,  Book  IV. 
chap.  ii. 

'•^  Heaven  opened ;  or.  Messages  for  the  bereaved  from  their  little  oms  in  Glory, 
by  F.  J.  T.    London,  1870. 

'  See  Mr.  Theobald's  account  in  Spirit  Workers  in  the  Hoiue  Circk,  p.  18. 
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a  brief  account  of  his  life,  with  dates  and  other  particulars, 
but  even  showed  himself  to  two  members  of  the  circle,  who 
reported  that  he  had  "  black  hair,  with  a  dark,  flowing  beard, 
penetrating  eyes,  and  a  lovely  face." 

Mr.  Theobald,  in  the  spring  of  1884,  kindly  afforded  to 
myself  and  a  fellow-member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  the  late  Mr.  Frank  S.  Hughes,  the  opportunity  to 
investigate  such  of  these  marvellous  occurrences  as  lent 
themselves  to  investigation.  We  could  not,  indeed,  be 
witnesses  to  the  laying  of  the  breakfast,  the  lighting  of  fires, 
or  the  performance  of  other  humble  domestic  offices  by  the 
invisible  agencies,  since  the  action  of  the  human  eye  was 
found  to  be  inimical  to  such  phenomena,  which  took  place, 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  master  of  the  house,  only  when 
his  back  happened  to  be  turned.  But  the  writings  on  the 
ceilings  and  the  walls  we  did  see,  and  noted  a  remarkable 
peculiarity  about  them.  When  the  writing  occurred  on  the 
woodwork  of  the  doorway  or  on  other  spots  accessible  to 
a  person  of  ordinary  stature,  mounted  on  a  chair,  the  letters 
were  regularly  formed  and  of  normal  size.  When  the 
writing  occurred  on  a  high  ceiling,  the  writing  was  much 
larger,  and  the  letters  straggling  and  irregular,  as  might  be 
the  case  if  the  writing  had  chanced  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  maid-servant  standing  in  uncertain  poise  on  a  step- 
ladder,  or  armed  with  pencil  attached  to  a  broomstick.^  We 
were  also  shown  the  exact  spot  where  the  spirit-writings 
were  wont  to  appear  in  a  locked  secretaire ;  and  my  com- 
panion, without  much  difficulty,  when  the  secretaire  was 
locked,  pushed  a  piece  of  paper  through  the  chink  in  the 
flap  and  caused  it  to  fall  on  the  same  spot.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Theobald  unwittingly  gave  important  testimony  as  to  the 
value  of  this  particular  "test."  Aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  exact  test  sought,  he  had  nevertheless  ventured 
to  ask  the  spirits  to  write  on  a  manuscript  which  he  locked 

^  In  some  of  the  writings  which  are  reproduced  in  Mr.  Theobald's  book, 
already  alluded  to,  the  characteristics  referred  to  in  the  text  are  plainly  dis- 
cernible. Compare,  for  instance,  the  large,  irregular,  and  trcmulciis  writing 
of  the  first  sentence  reproduced  in  Plate  II.  (p.  141)  with  the  small  and  well- 
formed  writing  in  the  next  two  sentences.  The  first  sentence  was  written  on 
the  cornice  of  the  ceiling,  the  others  in  more  accessible  positions.  The  ceihngs, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  are  eleven  feet  high  ;  the  house-steps  are  five  feet  eight 
inches  high  (op.  cit.,  p.  235).  But  Mr.  Theobald  says  (p.  141)  that  the  writings 
on  the  ceilings  are  "out  of  reach  of  anyone  to  do,  even  on  our  house-steps, 
which  I  mounted  in  order  to  try."  It  may  be  added  that  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Theobald  that  Mary  was  physically  incapable  of  standing  on  steps,  because, 
apparently,  she  suffered  from  vertigo.  But  no  evidence  is  offered  for  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 
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up  in  the  secretaire  aforesaid.  The  "test"  given  was  some 
writing  on  another  piece  of  paper  subsequently  introduced 
into  the  secretaire,  and  found  in  the  position  above  described. 
"  I  seldom  get  exactly  what  I  seek,"  he  writes  in  reference 
to  this  incident,  "but  something  equally  satisfactory  in  the 
way  of  proofs  Again,  we  were  shown  the  "direct  spirit- 
writings"  of  superhuman  fineness,  some  of  which  are  repro- 
duced in  Mr.  Theobald's  book,  and  we  satisfied  ourselves 
by  actual  experiment  that  any  educated  person  with  a  little 
time  and  patience  and  a  sharp  pencil  could  produce  with 
ease  writing  as  small  and  not  less  legible.  The  Latin  and 
Greek  had  many  mistakes ;  some  even  of  the  letters  in  the 
Greek  being  incorrectly  formed,  and  accents  and  breathings 
omitted.^  Nor  could  we  discover  that  in  any  case  the  "  test " 
conditions  under  which  these  writings  were  asserted  to  have 
been  produced  were  such  as  to  preclude  fraud  of  the  most 
obvious  kind. 

But  the  poetry  of  Saadi  still  remained  to  be  accounted  for. 
Whilst  I  was  puzzling  over  the  problem,  a  friend  placed  in 
my  hands  Part  VI.  of  Chambers^ s  Repository  of  Instructive 
and  Amusing  Tracts^  a  once  popular  and  widely  circulated 
series.  From  an  article  on  "  Persian  Poetry  in  the  Past " 
were  derived,  it  appeared,  all  the  translations,  of  Persian 
poetry  quoted  by  the  Spirit  Saadi,  and  all  the  particulars 
of  his  life  and  death  which  he  had  vouchsafed  to  give  to  this 
nineteenth-century  domestic  circle.  It  seemed  hardly  worth 
while  to  revisit  earth  after  so  many  centuries  only  to  furnish 
information  which  was  accessible  to  any  English  schoolboy. 
But  there  were  some  interesting  variations  in  the  spirit 
poetry,  indicating  an  imperfect  understanding  of  his  subject 
on  the  part  of  their  author.  Moreover,  Saadi,  in  the  seclusion 
of  this  quiet  suburban  household,  had  ventured  to  claim  as 
his  own  a  poem  written  by  somebody  else.  But  even  this 
feat  was  surpassed  by  another  Persian  spirit  called  Wamik, 

1  Light,  1884,  p.  244. 

^  It  seemed  to  me,  from  a  close  inspection  of  the  original,  quite  clear  that  the 
Greek  sentence  shown  to  me  had  been  written  by  a  person  ignorant  of  the 
language.  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Theobald  at  the  time  (see  my  letter  in  Light 
of  Jan.  24th,  1885)  that  there  were  numerous  mistakes  in  spelling  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  letters.  Mr.  Theobald,  in  republishing  the  quotation  (^Spirit 
Workers,  p.  213),  adopts  a  conjectural  interpretation  of  the  disputed  words. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  since  the  matter  has  been  publicly  discussed,  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  treatment  challenged,  that  he  did  not  give  a  facsimile 
reproduction  of  this  quotation,  as  he  has  of  another  and  later  Greek  spirit- 
writing  (pp.  cit.,  Plate  VIII.,  p.  298).  The  "spirit"  has,  however,  profited 
by  my  criticism,  and  the  later  Greek  writing  is  much  less  open  to  unfavourable 
comment. 
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who  gave  himself  out  as  Saadi's  friend,  and  communicated 
as  his  own  no  less  than  eighteen  lines  of  poetry,  signed 
"  Wamik  Zerdusht,"  adding  the  interesting  information, 
"  Wamik  was  burnt  to  death  at  Abyssinia ;  he  lived  in  this 
life  before  636."  Here  was,  indeed,  news  from  the  spirit 
world,  for,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones,^  Wamik  was  no  friend 
of  Saadi,  had  written  no  poetry,  and  had  no  claim  to  the 
name  Zerdusht,  having,  in  fact,  never  lived  in  this  life  at  all. 
For  Wamik  was  the  imaginary  hero  of  the  poem  to  which 
the  spirit  had  subscribed  his  name.^ 

The  result  of  the  investigations  made  by  Mr.  Hughes  and 
myself  I  communicated  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Light?  The 
editor  of  that  periodical  expressed  his  opinion  that  my 
"difficulties"  (i.e.  in  accepting  these  spiritual  revelations)  "arose 
wholly  and  solely  from  the  incomplete  and  hasty  investiga- 
tion" which  I  had  accorded  to  the  phenomena.  Mr.  Theobald's 
own  attitude  towards  criticism  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  book  in  which,  some  years  later,  he  gave  the 
full  history  of  his  spiritual  experiences  in  the  home  circle. 
"  Such  phenomena,"  he  writes,  "  can  never  be  received  until 
faith  in  accredited  narrators  and  reliance  on  the  commonplace 
integrity  of  ordinarily  reputable  people  is  admitted  as  one 
of  the  canons  of  scientific  attestation."  * 

^  Quoted  in  the  tract  referred  to. 
Mr.  Theobald,  in  reply  to  this  criticism,  suggested — a  suggestion  borrowed, 
no  doubt,  from  a  more  famous  literary  controversy — that  the  poem  in  question 
was  not  written  by  Wamik,  its  hero,  but  by  another  person  of  the  same  name 
{op.  cit.,  p.  175). 

^  January,  February,  March,  18S5. 

■*  Op  cit.,  p.  291.  The  account  in  the  text,  which  is  reproduced,  with  some 
additions,  from  my  earlier  work.  Studies  iti  Psychical  Research,  is  based  partly  on 
Mr.  Theobald's  book,  partly  on  his  letters  to  Light  in  1884  and  1885. 
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HE  crowning  achievement  of  later  Spiritualism,  the 


presentation  of  a  visible  and  palpable  figure,  purporting 


to  be  a  spirit  form  temporarily  materialised  for  the 
occasion,  was  late  in  its  appearance  on  the  stage  in  this 
country.  There  were,  indeed,  some  who  professed  to  have 
seen  spirit  forms  at  the  early  stances  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  some  cases  at  least,  since  they  were  not  visible 
to  all  the  sitters,  these  forms  were  hallucinations,  or  at  most 
hallucinatory  distortions  of  real  objects  imperfectly  seen 
in  the  dim  light.^  In  a  letter  published  in  the  first  number 
of  the  Spiritualist  (November,  1869)  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  relates 
that,  at  a  sitting  with  Home  as  medium,  he  saw  the  figure 
of  his  deceased  sister.  As  the  figure  was  apparently  visible 
to  others  also,  and  especially  as  it  was  not  in  the  first  instance 
recognised  by  Mr.  Hall,  it  is  possible  that  this  may  have 
been  a  case  of  spirit  impersonation  on  the  part  of  the 
medium.  But  the  details  given  are  not  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  form  an  opinion. 

In  America,  however,  "materialised"  spirit  forms  made 
their  appearance  at  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
movement.  In  October,  i860,  Robert  Dale  Owen  held  a 
sitting  with  three  members  of  the  Underbill  family  (Mrs, 
Underbill,  the  medium  in  the  present  case,  was  one  of  the 
Fox  sisters),  at  which  a  veiled  and  luminous  female  figure 
presented  itself  and  walked  about  the  room.  In  January 
of  the  following  year  began  the  famous  series  of  sittings 
with  Kate  Fox  and  Mr,  Livermore,  a  New  York  banker. 
Mr,  Livermore,  when  prostrated  with  grief  at  the  recent 
loss  of  his  wife,  was  persuaded  by  Dr,  Gray,  one  of  the 
Spiritualist  pioneers  in  America,  to  endeavour  to  open  up 
communication  through  a  medium.  In  the  event  he  held 
nearly  four  hundred  sittings,  extending  over  six  years,  with 


See  above,  p.  70,  and  below,  Book  IV.  chap.  iv. 
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Kate  Fox.  At  the  earlier  sittings,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  entire  series,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  occasions 
on  which  one  or  more  trusted  friends,  such  as  Dr.  Gray,  were 
admitted,  Mr,  Livermore  sat  alone  with  the  medium,  and 
in  the  dark.  Under  these  exceptionally  favourable  conditions 
there  appeared,  clothed  in  shining  raiment,  a  female  figure, 
which  was  readily  recognised  by  the  sitter  as  that  of  his 
deceased  wife.  Later  Benjamin  Franklin  also  appeared,  and 
was  seen  by  Dr.  Gray  and  others.^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  1871  the  American  papers  contained 
accounts  of  sittings  held  with  a  new  medium,  Mrs.  Andrews, 
at  the  house  of  a  farmer  named  Keeler,  in  Moravia,  New  York, 
not  far  from  Auburn.  At  these  sittings  spirit  hands  and  faces 
were  shown  from  the  cabinet ;  and  spirit  forms,  frequently 
recognised  as  those  of  deceased  relations,  walked  about  the 
room  and  conversed  with  the  sitters. 

Simultaneously  with  the  receipt  in  England,  through  the 
Spiritualist  Press,  of  news  of  these  doings  came  the  publica- 
tion of  Dale  Owen's  book,  with  reports  of  the  earlier 
materialisations  already  referred  to.  English  mediums,  who 
had  not  hitherto  advanced  beyond  the  occasional  production, 
under  favourable  conditions,  of  arms  and  faces,  were  naturally 
put  upon  their  mettle  not  to  be  altogether  outdone  by  their 
American  colleagues.  Mrs.  Guppy  was  first  in  the  field. 
In  January,  1872,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Mr.  Guppy's  house, 
among  those  present  being  the  Countess  de  Medina  Pomar 
and  the  Hon.  Cholmondeley  Pennell.  The  mediums — Mrs. 
Guppy  and  another  lady,  unnamed — retired  to  the  cabinet, 
a  common  wooden  cupboard  fastened  against  a  corner  of  the 
room,  with  several  window-openings  cut  in  the  side  facing 
the  circle.  The  lights  were  extinguished,  but  moonlight  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  room  through  the  uncovered  windows. 
Under  these  conditions  the  faces  of  the  two  mediums  were 
thrust  through  one  of  the  lower  openings  of  the  cabinet,  and 
a  small  face,  "  as  white  as  alabaster,"  appeared  simultaneously 
at  an  upper  opening.  Neither  this  face  nor  a  similar  one, 
which  appeared  later,  were  recognised,  nor  did  they  speak 
or  make  any  movement  beyond  nodding  in  answer  to 
questions.  The  performance,  except  for  the  darkness  and 
the  presence  of  the  distinguished  guests,  seems  to  have  been 
rather  like  a  Punch  and  Judy  show,  and  was  not  regarded 
as  a  conspicuous  success.- 

1  The  Debatable  Land,  by  R.  D.  Owen,  pp.  366-408.    London,  1871. 
'■^  Spiritualist,  1872,  p.  9.    An  account  of  a  stance  held  a  few  weeks  later, 
with  similar  results,  will  be  found  on  page  17. 
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In  April  of  this  year  the  leading  professional  mediums, 
Messrs.  Heme  and  Williams,  took  up  the  subject,  and  at 
their  dark  seances  shadowy  forms  and  faces  began  to  appear 
and  move  about  the  room.  The  forms  were  rendered  visible 
in  the  partial  darkness  by  a  faintly  luminous  smoke  or 
vaporous  substance,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  smell  of 
phosphorus,  which  the  editor  of  the  Spiritualist  assures  us 
was  extremely  faint.^  But  it  was  a  new  medium.  Miss 
Florence  Cook — then  a  girl  of  sixteen — who  first  exhibited 
materialisation  in  its  full  development  in  a  good  light. 
Miss  Cook  attended  several  of  the  early  sittings  at  the  rooms 
of  Heme  and  Williams ;  and  later  she  and  Herne  had  some 
successful  materialisations  at  Mr.  Cook's  house  at  Hackney. 
From  this  point  Miss  Cook,  soon  discarding  Heme's  assist- 
ance, appears  to  have  given  regular  stances  on  her  own 
account.  At  the  outset  Miss  Cook  (at  the  present  time  a 
professional  medium  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Corner)  took 
no  money  for  her  stances ;  and,  shortly  after  she  had  begun 
to  give  regular  sittings,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Manchester, 
Mr.  Charles  Blackburn,  came  forward  and  undertook  to  pay 
her  an  annual  retaining  fee,  that  she  might  be  free  to  give  her 
services  when  required. 

In  this  manner  Miss  Cook  was  placed  in  much  the  same 
position  as  Mrs.  Guppy  and  other  non-professional  mediums. 
Though  receiving  a  substantial  payment  for  the  exercise  of 
her  gifts,  she  was  in  no  way  beholden  to  the  individual  sitters 
who  attended  her  circles.  They  were  invited  guests  of  herself 
or  her  family,  and  for  the  most  part  accepted  without  question 
the  restraints  imposed  by  that  condition.  The  following 
extracts  from  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  will  show  how  her  performances  appeared  to  a  con- 
temporary writer.^  After  describing  the  medium,  "a  pretty 
Jewish-like  little  girl,"  and  the  other  persons  present,  all 
members  of  the  medium's  family,  or  well-known  Spiritualists, 
the  writer  continues  : — 

"A  sort  of  comer  cupboard  had  been  fitted  up  with  two  doors 
opening  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  centre,  and  an  aperture 
of  some  eighteen  inches  square  in  the  fixed  portion  at  the  top.  At 
this  I  was  told  the  faces  would  appear.  A  lamp  on  a  table  in  the 
other  comer  of  the  room  was  so  arranged  as  to  shed  a  bright  light 
on  this  opening,  whilst  it  left  the  rest  of  the  small  apartment  in  sub- 
dued, but  still  in  full  light.    I  examined  the  cupboard  or  cabinet 

'  Spiritualist,  1872,  p.  33. 
Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  loth,  1872,  article  on  "Spirit  Faces,"  by  "Our 
Own  Commissioner." 
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carefully,  put  a  chair  in,  and  saw  little  Miss  Blank  carefully  shut  up 
inside,  like  a  pot  of  jam  or  a  pound  of  candles.  A  rope  was  put 
in  her  lap,  the  object  of  which  will  appear  anon,  and  we  all  sat 
round  like  a  party  of  grown-up  children  waiting  for  the  magic- 
lantern. 

"  We  were  told  to  sing,  and  so  we  did — at  least  the  rest  did,  for 
the  songs  were  spiritualistic  ones  for  the  most  part,  which  I  did  not 
know.  They  were  pretty,  cheerful  little  hymns,  such  as  '  Hand  in 
hand  with  Angels,'  '  The  Beautiful  River,'  and  Longfellow's  '  Foot- 
steps of  Angels.'  By-and-by  raps  inside  the  cupboard  door  told  us 
to  '  open  sesame.'  We  did  so ;  and  there  was  pretty  Miss  Blank 
tied  round  the  neck,  arms,  and  legs  to  the  chair,  in  a  very  un- 
comfortable and  apparently  secure  manner.  We  sealed  the  knots, 
shut  her  up  in  the  cupboard,  and  warbled  again.  After  some  delay 
a  face  rose  gently  to  the  aperture  rather  far  back,  but  presently 
came  well  to  the  front.  It  was  slightly  pale,  and  the  head  was 
swathed  in  white  drapery.  The  eyes  were  fixed,  and  altogether  it 
looked  ghostly.  It  remained  for  some  time,  disappeared  and 
reappeared ;  and  the  lamp  was  turned  full  upon  it,  but  the  eyes 
never  lost  their  fixed  stare,  and  showed  no  symptom  of  winking. 
After  several  minutes  it  went  altogether.  The  doors  were  opened, 
and  little  Miss  Blank  was  found  still  tied,  with  seals  unbroken,  and 
to  all  appearance  in  a  deep  sleep.  .  .  .  After  a  good  deal  more 
singing  than  I  cared  about,  another  appearance  took  place  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  doctor,  who  had  been  in  the 
East,  and  asked  to  see  a  Parsee  friend.  After  some  delay,  a  head 
appeared,  surmounted  by  a  turban,  and  with  a  decidedly  Eastern 
expression  of  countenance  and  dark  complexion.  It  did  not  satisfy 
the  doctor,  who  declared  that  the  face  bore  a  resemblance  to  the 
one  demanded,  but  that  the  headgear  was  not  en  regie.  This  was 
Tableau  No.  2.  .  .  .  In  Scene  the  Third  the  face  was  quite 
different.  The  head  was  still  surmounted  by  white  drapery,  but 
a  black  band  was  over  the  forehead,  like  a  nun's  hood.  The  teeth 
were  projecting,  and  the  expression  of  the  face  sad.  They  fancied 
it  was  a  spirit  that  was  pained  at  not  being  recognised.  When  this 
face  disappeared,  Kate  came  again  for  a  little  while,  and  allowed  me 
to  go  up  to  the  cupboard  and  touch  her  face  and  hand,  after  first 
putting  to  me  the  pertinent  question,  '  Do  you  squeeze  ? '  On 
assuring  her  I  did  not  do  anything  so  improper,  the  manipulations 
were  permitted.  This  was  the  finale,  and  the  circle  broke  up  forth- 
with. The  gentleman  from  Manchester  was  delighted,  and  all  the 
Spiritualists,  of  course,  were  loud  in  their  commendations." 

In  the  following  year  the  same  writer  gives  an  account  of 
a  later  phase  of  the  manifestations  : — 

"  In  a  short  time,  however,  Katie — as  the  familiar  of  Miss  B.  was 
termed — thought  she  would  be  able  to  '  materialise '  herself  so  far  as 
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to  present  the  whole  form,  if  we  arranged  the  corner  cupboard  so 
as  to  admit  of  her  doing  so.  Accordingly  we  opened  the  door,  and 
from  it  suspended  a  rug  or  two  opening  in  the  centre,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Bedouin  Arab's  tent,  formed  a  semicircle,  sat  and  sang 
Longfellow's  'Footsteps  of  Angels.'  Therein  occurs  the  passage, 
'Then  the  forms  of  the  departed  enter  at  the  open  door.'  And,  lo 
and  behold,  though  we  had  left  Miss  B.  tied  and  sealed  to  her 
chair,  and  clad  in  an  ordinary  black  dress  somewhat  voluminous 
as  to  the  skirts,  a  tall  female  figure  draped  classically  in  white,  with 
bare  arms  and  feet,  did  enter  at  the  open  door,  or  rather  down  the 
centre  from  between  the  two  rugs,  and  stood  statuelike  before  us, 
spoke  a  few  words,  and  retired ;  after  which  we  entered  the  Bedouin 
tent  and  found  pretty  Miss  B.  with  her  dress  as  before,  knots  and 
seals  secure,  and  her  boots  on !  This  was  Form  No.  i,  the  first 
I  had  ever  seen.  It  looked  as  material  as  myself ;  and  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion — for  I  have  seen  it  several  times — we  took  four  very 
good  photographic  portraits  of  it  by  magnesium  light.  The  diffi- 
culty I  still  felt,  with  the  form  as  with  the  faces,  was  that  it  seemed 
so  thoroughly  material  and  flesh  and  blood  like."^ 

Whilst  Miss  Cook  was  still  giving  her  seances  a  new  private 
medium  came  on  the  stage.  Mrs,  Showers,  the  widow  of 
General  Showers,  was  living  at  Teignmouth,  with  one  daughter, 
Mary,  who  at  the  time  when  the  manifestations  began  was 
sixteen  years  old.  The  attention  of  the  family  was  called 
to  the  accounts  of  Spiritualism  in  London,  and  they  began 
to  hold  nightly  seances  for  themselves  in  the  spring  of  1872. 
The  tables  moved,  messages  were  spelt  out  by  the  raps,  and 
Miss  Mary  Showers  and  the  servant  Ellen  professed  to  see 
spirits  moving  about  the  room,  amongst  them  John  King  and 
Peter.  Direct  writing,  at  first  in  spiegel-schrift,  followed. 
Then  a  young  gentleman  named  H.  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
He  came  in  one  evening  to  bid  farewell  before  starting  for 
Australia.  At  his  entrance  the  dining-room  table  started  to 
run  across  the  room  by  itself  Mrs.  Showers  tells  us  that, 
herself  by  this  time  accustomed  to  such  marvels,  she  tried 
to  divert  her  guest's  attention  by  suggesting  that  he  should 
dry  his  feet — it  being  a  wet  night — at  the  kitchen  fire.  Im- 
mediately after  his  departure  from  the  room  on  this  errand 
a  crash  was  heard,  and  Mrs.  Showers,  hastening  to  the  kitchen, 
found  Mr.  H.  standing  on  the  kitchen  floor  in  a  pool  of  soup. 
He  assured  her  that  the  saucepan  had  jumped  off  the  fire  at 
his  entrance.    Moreover,  two  large  dish-covers,  no  unusual 

*  Daily  Telegraph,  12th  Aug.,  1873.  Another  account  of  Miss  Cook's  early 
seances  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Dunphy's  article,  "  Modern  Mysteries,"  in 
London  Society,  Feb.,  1874. 
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occurrence  at  that  period,  Mrs.  Showers  tells  us,  were  seen 
to  be  suspended  from  the  bell  wires.  From  this  precarious 
eminence  they  shortly  descended  with  a  crash  on  the  china 
below.  Then  other  manifestations  of  the  usual  Poltergeist 
order  followed.  Mr.  H.'s  chair  was  snatched  away  from  him 
as  he  attempted  to  sit  down  at  table.  Sofa  cushions,  egg- 
cups,  flower-pots,  umbrellas,  pots  of  jam,  chairs,  ottomans, 
a  roll  of  lard,  and  other  things  flew  about  the  house.  Scraps 
of  paper,  inscribed  with  doggerel  rhymes,  fluttered  down 
from  the  ceiling.  Mr.  H.  developed  into  a  seeing  medium, 
and  recognised  John  King,  in  luminous  robe  and  turban,  and 
Peter,  in  a  shooting  coat,  sitting  on  the  sofa.  Mr.  H.  shortly 
afterwards  left  for  Australia,  but  the  spiritual  forces  continued 
to  develop.  Peter  now  communicated  with  Mrs.  Showers 
through  the  "direct"  voice,  and  finally  promised  to  show 
himself  to  her  in  material  form,  through  the  mediumship  of 
Ellen,  the  servant.  Mrs.  Showers  was  bidden  to  leave  the 
room  whilst  the  materialisation  was  being  prepared  ; 

"As  I  turned  from  the  door,"  she  writes,  "the  blended  voices 
of  Peter  and  Ada  swelled  out  into  a  harmony  so  mournful  and 
sublime,  that  the  tears  involuntarily  started  into  my  eyes.  '  Oh,  my 
God ! '  I  exclaimed,  clasping  my  hands,  '  is  it  possible  that  these 
things  are  true,  and  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are  living  in  utter 
ignorance  of  them?'  Hardly  knowing  where  I  went,  I  walked  up 
and  down  the  garden  path  in  company  with  Lion,  who  carefully 
measured  his  pace  with  my  own,  in  evident  consciousness  of  my 
abstracted  mood,  until  the  now  solemn  and  almost  terrible  voice 
of  Peter  called  to  me  from  above :  '  Come  up,  but  turn  away  your 
eyes  at  first  from  the  aperture ;  stand  at  the  further  end  of  the  room 
and  only  approach  gradually,  as  I  tell  you.' 

"  I  did  as  Peter  directed,  and  soon  perceived  the  living,  animated 
countenance  of  a  young  man,  clad  in  a  dark,  flowing  mantle,  stand- 
ing at  the  aperture  a  few  feet  from  me.  He  had  a  long,  dark 
moustache,  and  his  face  was  rounder  and  fuller,  but  the  resemblance 
to  Ellen  was  nevertheless  plainly  discernible.  My  daughter,  how- 
ever, assured  me  that  Ellen  was  at  that  moment  lying  back  insensible 
in  her  chair." 

At  the  termination  of  the  sitting  Peter  prescribed  some 
good  wine  and  other  delicacies  for  the  medium's  supper.^ 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Showers'  account  of 
her  daughter's  mediumship  at  the  end  of  1873,  the  two  ladies 

*  Spiritualist,  1874,  p.  43.  The  two  previous  letters  from  Mrs.  Showers,  on 
which  the  account  in  the  text  is  based,  will  be  found  in  the  same  paper,  1873, 
p.  487,  and  1874,  p.  30. 
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came  up  to  London  to  give  stances  to  many  representative 
Spiritualists.  At  first,  indeed,  the  manifestations  went  no 
further  than  the  presentation,  in  a  mildly  subdued  light,  at 
an  opening  between  the  curtains  of  the  cabinet,  of  a  face 
admitted  by  Spiritualists  tliemselves  to  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  face  of  the  medium.  The  test  commonly 
employed  at  these  early  stances  to  guard  against  impersona- 
tion by  the  medium  had  been  devised  apparently  under  direct 
spirit  instruction.  By  the  side  of  the  medium  would  be 
placed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  stance,  in  the  cabinet  or 
curtained  recess,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rope  or  tape  for 
Peter's  use.  At  a  signal  from  within  the  curtain  would  be 
drawn  aside,  and  the  medium  discovered  apparently  entranced, 
and  straitly  bound  by  that  dexterous  fiend.  Some  of  the 
company  would  then  impress  their  seals  upon  the  knots,  and 
the  curtains  would  again  be  drawn.^ 

When  by  means  of  this  and  similar  tests  the  honesty  of 
the  medium  was  held  to  be  sufficiently  vindicated,  all  pre- 
cautions were  at  some  of  the  later  seances  dispensed  with, 
to  permit  of  the  "  spirit "  appearing  in  full  form  before  the 
spectators.  The  following  account  of  one  of  the  earliest  of 
these  full-form  manifestations  is  taken  from  a  letter  written 
by  Dr.  Richardson  to  the  Medium  and  Daybreak : — ^ 

"  At  a  private  seance  held  at  Mrs.  Showers's  residence,  March  19th, 
we  were  favoured  with  the  appearance  of  the  full  form  of  the  spirit 
calling  herself  '  Florence  Maple.'  I  requested  '  Peter,'  the  spiritual 
stage-manager,  to  allow  me  to  employ  what  I  had  been  impressed 
would  be  a  good  test  for  the  readers  of  these  notes,  viz.  to  make 
a  mark  with  chalk  or  charcoal  on  the  face  of  the  medium  before 
entrancement.  This  was  declined  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the 
mark  might  reappear  on  some  part  of  the  created  spirit  form,  and 
he  could  not  say  which  part.  This  I  knew  to  accord  with  reported 
experiences,  and  was  impossible  to  be  denied.  Being  fully  satisfied 
of  the  reality  of  former  manifestations,  all  present  decided  to 
dispense  with  the  tests  of  tying  and  sealing.  After  the  usual  lapse 
of  time,  occupied,  as  we  were  told,  by  entrancement,  '  Florence ' 
appeared  holding  aside  the  curtain.  She  was  robed  from  head 
to  foot  in  white ;  her  head-dress  was,  as  before,  net  or  tulle ;  her 
bodice,  sleeves,  and  skirt  were  of  soft  material,  described  by  the 
ladies  as  resembling  merino,  by  'Florence'  as  being  cashmere. 
She  wore  white  pearl  buttons  in  place,  she  said,  of  gold,  which 
she  was  unable  to  procure.  We  all  noticed  the  extreme  pallor  of 
her  features,  the  open,  staring,  never-winking  eyes.  There  was  not 
so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  medium  as  formerly.    She  asked  to 

'  See  the  accounts  of  these  early  stances  given  in  the  Spiritualisi ,  1874, 
pp.  II,  74,  io8,  etc.  April  3rd,  1874. 
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examine  our  rings  and  jewellery,  and  expressed  herself  much  gratified 
at  being  allowed  to  handle  them.  Miss  Florence  Cook  was  present, 
and  was  permitted  to  look  into  the  curtained  recess.  She  stated 
that  she  saw  at  the  same  time  '  Florence '  the  spirit,  the  medium 
lying  back  in  her  chair,  and  a  third  form  dressed  in  a  grey  jacket 
as  a  man.  Her  viewing  the  group  was  attended  by  no  ill  con- 
sequences either  to  the  spirits  or  the  mortals,  and  demonstrates 
that  much  of  the  fear  on  this  ground  is  needless.  The  spirit 
'  Florence '  kissed  the  human  Florence,  and  shook  hands  with  all 
of  us.  She  appeared  at  times  uneasy  about  the  light,  which  was 
a  lamp  on  the  mantelpiece,  burning  dimly,  and  objected  to  being 
scrutinised  too  closely.  The  wonderful  mediumship  of  Miss  Showers 
was  displayed  by  the  disregard  of  usual  rules :  we  walked  about  the 
room,  and  Mrs.  Showers  absolutely  left  the  room  and  admitted  the 
servant  while  '  Florence '  was  in  full  view.  She  evinced  some  little 
nervousness  on  the  entrance  of  the  servant,  exclaiming,  '  I  do  not 
know  her.'  I  noted  the  height  of  '  Florence,'  and  found  it  to  vary. 
At  one  time  she  stood  six  to  eight  inches  taller  (by  subsequent 
measurement)  than  the  medium,  while  at  another  she  shrunk  in 
proportion  while  under  observation.  I  asked  if  she  had  bones.  She 
replied,  '  Yes ' ;  and  on  retiring  behind  the  curtain,  we  heard  certain 
noises  resembling  the  cracking  of  joints.  Of  course,  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  examined  her  anatomically,  but  was  met  with  a  cold 
refusal  even  when  I  asked  her  to  put  out  her  tongue  and  to  let  me 
feel  her  pulse.  After  a  conversation  extending  over  half  an  hour 
she  asked  if  we  were  gratified,  and  on  being  assured  that  we  were, 
she  replied,  '  Then  we  are  repaid ;  God  bless  you  all.' 

"W.  LiNDESAV  Richardson,  M.D. 

''March  7.0th,  1874." 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  these  early  form  manifestations 
practically  no  precautions  were  taken  against  trickery.  There 
was  nothing,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  to  throw  any 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  medium  if  she  chose  to  im- 
personate the  spirit  by  exhibiting  a  mask  through  the 
opening  of  the  curtain,  or  by  dressing  herself  up  and  walking 
about  the  room.  Nor  were  there  any  collateral  circumstances 
to  justify  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  manifestations. 

That  an  imposture  so  naive  and  so  flagrant  should  have 
escaped  detection  for  so  long  in  itself  requires  explanation. 
That  explanation  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  exhibition.  The  two  principal  performers 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  young  girls,  little  more  than  children 
in  years,  and  one  of  them  at  least  possessed  of  considerable 
personal  attractions.  The  performances  were  given  either  in 
a  private  house  in  presence  of  members  of  the  medium's  own 
family,  or  in  the  house  of  some  tried  and  trusted  Spiritualist 
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The  spectators,  carefully  selected  for  the  purpose,  were  all 
present  in  the  quality  of  favoured  guests,  and  chivalry  and 
good  manners  joined  in  imposing  restraints  upon  the  legitimate 
satisfaction  of  scientific  curiosity.  These  restraints  were  not, 
indeed,  always  effectual.  At  a  dark  seance  with  Miss  Cook 
one  William  Hipp  seized  the  hand  of  the  "  spirit "  which  was 
sprinkling  him  with  water,  and,  when  a  light  was  struck, 
found  himself  firmly  grasping  the  hand  of  the  medium. 
Miss  Cook's  explanation,  that  she  had  instinctively  stretched 
her  hand  across  the  table  to  recover  a  flower  which  had  been 
removed  by  the  spirits  from  her  dress,  appears  to  have  given 
satisfaction  to  her  friends.^ 

On  December  9th,  1873,  a  stance  was  held  at  Mr.  Cook's 
house,  amongst  the  persons  present  being  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Caithness  and  the  lady's  son,  the  Count  (after- 
wards Duke)  de  Medina  Pomar.  One  of  the  invited  guests 
was  Mr.  W.  Volckman,  invited,  as  he  subsequently  explained, 
after  nine  months'  importunity,  only  when,  in  accordance  with 
a  hint  received  from  Mr.  Cook,  he  had  presented  the  youthful 
medium  with  a  present  of  jewellery.^  Mr.  Volckman,  "  having 
for  forty  minutes  carefully  observed  and  scrutinised  the  form, 
features,  gestures,  size,  style,  and  peculiarities  of  utterance  of 
the  so-called  spirit,"  and  having  "  perceived  also  an  occasional 
tiptoeing  by  the  young  lady  as  if  to  alter  her  stature,"  became 
convinced  that  the  "  spirit "  was  no  ghost,  but  Miss  Florence 
Cook  herself.  He  therefore  rushed  forward  and  seized  first 
the  hand  and  then  the  waist  of  the  white-robed  figure.  Two 
of  the  medium's  friends  at  once  jumped  up  and  forcibly 
extricated  the  form  from  Mr.  Volckman's  grasp ;  the  gas  was 
extinguished  ;  "  Katie  "  retreated  to  the  cabinet ;  and  "  after 
a  delay  of  about  five  minutes  .  .  .  the  cabinet  was  opened, 
and  Miss  Cook  found  in  black  dress  and  boots  with  the  tape 
tightly  round  her  waist  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  stance,  the 
knot  sealed  as  at  first  with  the  signet  ring  of  the  Earl  of 
Caithness."  Subsequently  the  medium  was  searched,  and  no 
white  drapery  was  found  on  her.^ 

The  editor  of  the  Medium  alone  blamed  the  conduct  of 
those  who  had  endeavoured  to  stifle  investigation.    But  most 

^  See  letter  in  Echo,  Jan.  3rd,  1874,  and  letter  by  Thomas  Blyton  in  the 
Spiritualist,  Jan.  i6th,  1874. 

^  Mr.  Volckman's  letter  to  the  Medium  and  Daybreak,  Jan.  23rd,  1874. 

'  See  the  Spiritualist,  Dec,  1873,  and  Medium,  Jan.,  1874.  Another  of 
those  present,  Mr.  Dunphy,  in  describing  the  struggle  between  the  "spirit" 
and  Mr.  Volckman,  writes  that  "the  figure  appeared  to  lose  its  feet  and  legs  and 
to  elude  the  grasp,  making  for  that  purpose  a  movement  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  a  seal  in  water"  {London  Society,  Feb.,  1874). 
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Spiritualists  reserved  their  indignation  for  Mr.  Volckman,  and 
were  no  whit  shaken  in  their  belief  in  the  genuineness  of 
Miss  Cook's  mediumship.  Indirectly  the  Spiritualist  position 
was,  indeed,  considerably  strengthened,  as  the  incident  was 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  publication  in  the  Spiritualist 
journals  of  three  letters  from  Sir  William  Crookes,  giving  an 
account  of  his  own  experiences  with  the  same  medium.^ 

A  like  fate  befell  the  next  attempt  at  exposure.  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Showers  were  invited  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1874,  to  give 
a  materialisation  sitting  at  the  house  of  Serjeant  Cox. 
Serjeant  Cox  had  already,  as  he  tells  us,  seen  the  "spirits" 
"  Katie  "  and  "  Florence  "  moving  about  together  in  a  lighted 
room ;  had  seen  that  they  could  breathe,  talk,  perspire,  and  eat ; 
and  that  in  face,  complexion,  gesture,  and  voice  they  precisely 
resembled  the  two  mediums  who  were  asserted  to  be  lying 
entranced  behind  the  curtains.  At  the  seance  on  April  2nd, 
when  the  form  of  "  Florence "  appeared  in  the  aperture 
between  the  curtains,  Serjeant  Cox's  daughter,  Mrs.  Edwards, 
opened  the  curtains  wider  ;  in  the  spirit's  struggles  to  prevent 
this,  the  head-dress  fell  off,  and  revealed  the  "  spirit's "  head 
as  that  of  Miss  Showers,  and  still  visibly  attached  to  the 
body  of  that  young  lady,  which  was  clothed  in  a  dark  silk 
dress.  Moreover,  the  chair,  where  the  medium  should  have 
been  sitting,  was  seen  to  be  empty.  Serjeant  Cox's  own 
explanation  was  that  the  medium  was  entranced  and  un- 
conscious of  her  impersonation  of  the  spirit.  This  ex- 
planation does  not,  of  course,  take  into  account  the  awkward 
fact  that  Miss  Showers  had  introduced  into  the  cabinet, 
presumably  in  her  waking  state,  some  white  drapery  where- 
withal to  clothe  the  spirit  form.^  Serjeant  Cox's  action  was 
not  well  received  in  Spiritualist  circles. 

The  professional  mediums,  as  already  indicated,  were  not 
slow  to  follow  the  lead  given  them  by  the  lady  amateurs. 
At  a  stance  held  in  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Herne  and  Williams 
on  April  13th,  1872,  a  veiled,  nunlike  figure  was  seen  for  a 
few  seconds,  "not  very  distinctly."^  The  mediums  on  this 
occasion  were  sitting  in  the  circle ;  but  at  later  stances  a 
"  cabinet "  was  constructed,  and  the  spirit  form  would  then 
come  out  and  walk  amongst  the  audience. 

^  See  below,  chap.  ix. 

^  See  Cox's  letters  in  the  Medium  for  May  8th  and  22nd,  and  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Showers  in  the  same  journal  for  May  15th,  1874;  also  letter  to  the 
Spiritualist,  May  isth,  1S74;  see  also  editorial  comments  in  the  same  number, 
and  letter  from  Mrs.  Corner  in  the  following  week's  issue. 

^  Spiritualist,  May  iSth,  1872.  For  another  account  of  these  early  stances  see 
Spiritual  Magazine,  1S75,  p.  367. 
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During  the  years  1872-80  a  large  number  of  mediunns 
appeared  for  this  form  of  manifestation,  and  the  columns  of 
the  Spiritualist  periodicals  were  filled  with  accounts  of  suc- 
cessful materialisation  stances.  Amongst  the  leading  ex- 
ponents, besides  those  already  mentioned,  were  Dr.  Monck, 
W.  Eglinton,  Miss  Lottie  Fowler,  the  Misses  Wood  and  Fair- 
lamb — the  official  mediums  of  the  Newcastle  Society — Mrs. 
Petty  and  her  sons,  boys  of  thirteen  and  seventeen,  Rita, 
Bastian  and  Taylor. 

It  would  be  tedious  as  unprofitable  to  consider  these  pro- 
fessional performances  in  detail.  The  procedure  was  in  all 
essentials  alike  in  every  case.  The  medium  would  be  placed 
apart  from  the  circle  in  a  "cabinet,"  the  cabinet  consisting 
sometimes  of  a  large  wooden  box,  like  a  sentry-box ;  some- 
times of  a  curtained  recess ;  sometimes  of  another  room, 
communicating  with  that  in  which  the  circle  was  seated  by 
a  curtained  doorway.  The  medium  would  generally  be  bound 
to  his  chair,  the  lights  lowered,  and  the  circle  would  then  be 
requested  to  talk,  sometimes  to  sing.  Occasionally  the 
silence  would  be  relieved  by  the  strains  of  a  musical-box. 
After  an  interval  of  varying  duration,  glimpses  of  white 
drapery  would  be  discerned,  in  the  semi-darkness,  at  the 
opening  of  the  curtains ;  and,  if  the  conditions  were  favour- 
able, one  or  more  spirit  forms,  who  for  the  most  part  affected 
turbans,  or  nondescript  headgear,  and  flowing  robes  of  various 
kinds,  would  walk  amongst  the  audience,  speak  to  them,  and 
occasionally  touch  favoured  individuals.  At  the  end  of  the 
evening  the  medium  would  be  found  in  deep  trance,  with  his 
bonds  unbroken.  There  is  no  recorded  case  in  which  medium 
and  spirit  have  been  seen  together,  by  competent  witnesses, 
under  unequivocal  conditions.  The  experiments  conducted 
by  Sir  W.  Crookes  and  the  late  Mr.  Cromwell  Varley  on 
various  mediums  furnish  us  with  the  nearest  approximation 
to  proof  of  the  separate  existence  of  medium  and  spirit. 

In  these  experiments,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,^  it  is 
possible,  if  not  always  to  explain  the  fraud  practised,  at 
least  to  see  where  the  opportunity  for  fraud  occurred.  But 
the  ordinary  Spiritualist,  untrained  in  any  kind  of  exact 
observation,  could  neither  unravel  the  mystery  himself  nor 
will  suffer  us  to  unravel  it  now.  When,  for  instance,  Signor 
Rondi  tells  us  that  in  a  private  house  he  spent  two  hours 
in  the  company  of  a  materialised  spirit,  was  allowed  to 
examine  and  even  to  touch  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  figure, 
and  thus  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  a  distinct  entity  from  the 

^  See  below,  chap.  ix. 
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medium,  and  finally  felt  the  hands  of  medium  and  spirit 
simultaneously,  he  leaves  us  no  doubt  unconvinced,  but 
unable  from  the  very  imperfection  of  the  record  to  explain 
the  matter.^ 

Again,  to  take  another  case  recorded  in  the  same  year,  the 
Hon.  J.  L.  O'SuUivan  describes  how,  through  the  mediumship 
of  Firman,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  spirits — 
to  wit,  his  own  mother,  "  the  venerable  and  saintly  Glaucus," 
John  King,  and  two  lovely  girl  spirits,  Alexandrine  and 
Nathalie  ;  that  these  spirit  figures  would  sometimes  rise  to  the 
ceiling,  sometimes  seem  almost  to  sink  through  the  floor ; 
and  that  occasionally  four  of  them  would  be  present  at  once, 
with  the  sleeping  form  of  the  medium  still  plainly  visible.^ 
We  don't  see  how  the  things  were  done,  but  we  remember 
that  Firman  had  already  been  detected  in  Paris  masquerading 
as  an  Indian  spirit,  and  had  left  his  mantle  in  the  hands 
of  the  lady  who  had  seized  him.-^ 

At  the  public  stances  for  materialisation,  where  the 
restraints  already  referred  to  as  withholding  the  sitters 
at  a  private  circle  from  too  probing  an  inquiry  would  no 
longer  operate,  charges  of  fraud  and  attempts  at  detection 
were  frequent,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  yet  more 
numerous  but  for  the  full  conviction  which  the  earlier 
Spiritualists  had  of  the  honesty  of  the  mediums.  For  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  a  materialisation  seance,  and  especially 
the  perambulation  of  the  spirit  form  amongst  the  company, 
offered  opportunities  for  investigation  against  which  all  the 
precautions  devised  by  the  mediums  for  their  own  safety 
were  frequently  powerless.  Probably  from  the  outset  some 
care  was  exercised  in  the  admission  of  sitters ;  and  the  earlier 
mediums,  Herne  and  Williams,  Bastian  and  Taylor,  the 
Misses  Wood  and  Fairlamb,  the  Petty  family,  etc.,  preferred 
to  work  in  couples.  But  after  the  darkness  the  safeguard 
chiefly  relied  upon,  no  doubt,  was  the  holding  of  hands  by 
the  circle  ;  for  any  breach  of  this  condition  involved  the 
confederacy  of  at  least  two  sitters,  and  by  skilfully  disposing 
the  circle  in  accordance  with  spirit  direction,  the  medium 
could  nearly  always  prevent  the  contingency  of  two  strangers 
or  suspicious  persons  sitting  side  by  side.  Further,  the 
sympathies  of  all  those  who  believed,  or  were  in  any  degree 
disposed  towards  belief,  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order  by  continual  insistence — in  itself  a  sufficiently  plausible 

1  spiritualist,  April  20th,  1877. 

Ibid.,  April  13th  and  May  4th,  1S77. 
*  frocis  des  Spirites,  by  M.  Leymarie,  p.  45. 
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warning — on  the  grave  danger  which  must  result  to  the 
medium's  organism  from  any  violent  breach  of  the  conditions. 
Thus  protected  by  his  own  cunning  and  by  a  strong  body- 
guard of  volunteer  defenders,  the  medium  could,  as  a  rule, 
defy  the  attempts  of  the  solitary  intruder  to  confound  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  exposure 
were  inconclusive,  and  Spiritualists  had  some  justification  for 
ignoring  and  even  resenting  them.  Thus  in  August,  1874, 
a  seance  given  by  Bastian  and  Taylor,  a  lady  caught  Bastian's 
arm  where  a  spirit  hand  should  have  been.  According  to  the 
account  in  the  Medium,  since  Bastian  was  sitting  in  the  circle, 
within  arm's  length,  the  I'esult  proved  nothing.^  Again,  in 
the  same  month,  at  Newcastle,  an  outsider  turned  the  light 
of  a  dark  lantern  on  the  circle,  and  claims  to  have  seen  one 
of  the  mediums  hurrying  back  to  her  seat.  But  the  evidence 
appears  not  to  have  been  clear,  and  a  summons  for  assault 
which  the  intruder  brought  against  two  members  of  the  circle 
was  dismissed  in  the  local  police  court,  on  the  ground  that 
the  conditions  on  which  the  would-be  exposer  was  admitted 
to  the  stance  had  been  violated  by  his  action.^  Again,  at 
a  stance  at  Arnheim  with  Bastian  and  Taylor,  an  electric 
lamp  was  suddenly  introduced,  and  a  moment's  glimpse 
obtained  of  Bastian  holding  a  guitar  in  his  hand  over  the 
heads  of  the  sitters.  But  Mr.  Riko,  the  editor  of  the  Mediwn, 
and  others  held  that  the  member  seen  was  a  spirit  hand 
in  the  act  of  dematerialising  and  sinking  back  into  the 
medium's  body.^ 

Later  in  the  same  year,  1875,  Mr.  St.  George  Stock  made 
an  heroic  attempt  at  exposure.  The  mediums  were  Herne 
and  young  Petty.  Mr.  Stock  had  possessed  his  soul  in 
patience  for  some  time,  whilst  enthusiastic  believers  loudly 
professed  to  see  both  mediums  and  spirits  together,  where 
he  could  see  only  two  white-robed  forms,  in  stature  and 
general  appearance  corresponding  to  the  two  mortals.  But 
unfortunately  Mr.  Stock  chose  his  opportunity  not  well. 
Whilst  the  white-robed  forms  were  still  before  the  curtain, 
and  the  conflict  between  faith  and  sight  was  most  acute,  he 
held  his  peace.  When  they  had  retired  and  the  stance  was 
about  to  end,  moved  by  a  momentary  impulse,  he  turned  up 
the  gas,  and  discovered  Herne  seated  in  his  chair  and  leaning 
forward.  Mr.  Stock,  whatever  grounds  he  may  have  had  for 
suspecting  fraud,  admits  his  failure  on  this  occasion  to 

*  Medium,  Aug.  14th,  1874. 

*  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,  2lst  Aug.,  1874;  Medium,  21st  Aug.,  1874  j 
spiritualist,  28th  Aug.,  1874.  ^  Medium,  15th  Jan.,  1875. 
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demonstrate  it.^  Once  more,  when  Miss  Wood  was  giving 
a  seance  at  Blackburn,  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  the 
materialised  form  was  seized  and  found  to  be  the  medium 
herself  Miss  Wood  "  protested  that  she  was  an  unconscious 
instrument  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  an  evil  power,"  and 
the  explanation  appears  to  have  been  accepted.^ 

These  repeated  discoveries,  however  individually  incon- 
clusive, could  not  fail  to  produce  some  effect  on  the  better- 
educated  persons,  at  any  rate,  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
movement.  The  columns  of  the  Spiritualist,  a  weekly  news- 
paper conducted  with  fairness  and  ability  by  W.  H.  Harrison, 
contain  during  the  years  1876  and  1877  numerous  editorials 
and  other  contributions  dealing  with  the  philosophy  of 
materialisation.  It  was  conceded  by  all  those  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion  that  the  evidence  for  the  actual  presentation 
of  a  material  form  distinct  from  that  of  the  medium  left  much 
to  be  desired.  It  was  indeed  suggested  that  such  a  form 
probably  existed  merely  as  a  temporary  emanation  from  the 
body  of  the  medium,  deriving  its  material  elements  whoU)^ 
from  that  body ;  thus  medium  and  spirit  form  were  alike 
for  the  time  materialised  entities  in  a  condition  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  and  reciprocally  dependent,  in  such  sort  that 
when  the  rude  hand  of  the  sceptic  seized  the  spirit  form,  the 
question  "  whether  they  united  in  the  hands  of  the  observer 
or  in  the  cabinet  .  .  .  depended  upon  the  relative  proportion 
of  energy  in  the  two  forms  at  the  time  of  the  seizure."  ^  This 
ingenious  theory  was  not  allowed  to  pass  altogether  into  the 
background,  even  when,  with  the  progress  of  time,  it  became 
apparent  that  in  all  cases  this  hypothetical  coalition  took 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  observer,  and  not  in  the  cabinet. 

It  was  recognised  by  most  that  the  duplication  of  form  was 
rare.  Miss  Kislingbury,  the  Secretary  of  the  "  British  National 
Association  of  Spiritualists,"  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  the 
stricter  the  conditions,  the  rarer  the  genuine  phenomena.*  It 
was  even  suggested  by  some  Spiritualists  that  the  form  seen 
at  materialisation  stances  was  the  physical  body  of  the 
medium,  sometimes  transfigured  by  spirit  power  into  the 

^  See  his  letter  in  the  Medium  for  June  25th,  1875.  Mr.  Stock  later  considered 
that  he  had  received  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  "speaking  apparition"  distinct 
from  medium  (in  this  case  Mr.  Williams).  See  his  article  in  the  Spiritualist, 
April  20th,  1877,  and  his  letter  in  the  same  issue  containing  an  apology  to  Heme 
for  the  part  which  he  had  played  in  1875. 

2  Spiritualist,  Sept.  28th,  1877. 

"  W.  II.  Harrison,  in  the  Spiritualist,  Dec.  29th,  1S76. 

*  "  When  strict  test  conditions  are  imposed,  even  when  united  with  harmony 
and  good  feeling,  it  is  only  in  very  rare  instances  that  full-form  manifestations 
take  p\ace."— Spiritualist,  Dec.  22nd,  1876. 
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likeness  of  another  body,  sometimes  in  proprid  persond,  the 
medium  being  at  the  time  entranced  and  controlled  by  his 
spirit  guides.  For  the  supposed  "  transformation "  no 
evidence  is  offered  worth  consideration.  But  the  alternative 
theory  presented  no  special  difficulty.  It  was  admitted  that 
to  the  spirits  the  extrication  of  the  medium's  body  from  the 
most  cunningly  devised  bonds  was  an  easy  task.  And  there 
were,  no  doubt,  many  spiritual  intelligences,  especially  those 
of  sub-human  "  elementals,"  who  would  find  pleasure  in  thus 
practising  on  the  credulity  of  mortals.  Clearly,  then,  the 
only  satisfactory  evidence  of  materialisation  would  be  the 
simultaneous  presentation  of  the  "  form  "  and  the  medium  to 
the  eyes  of  the  circle ;  or,  failing  that,  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  presence  of  the  medium  in  the  cabinet  at  the  time 
when  the  spirit  form  was  outside.  To  Stainton  Moses  it 
appeared  that  evidence  of  the  kind  desired  was  afforded 
by  certain  experiments,  notably  those  of  the  Comte  de 
Bullet  with  Firman  already  referred  to  ;  to  W.  H.  Harrison 
that  the  electrical  tests  employed  by  Mr.  Varley  and  Sir 
W.  Crookes  amounted  almost  to  a  demonstration.  But  all 
were  agreed  that  more  evidence  was  required. 

To  the  outsider  the  most  noteworthy  feature  in  the  discus- 
sion is  the  implied  belief  on  all  hands  in  the  honesty  of  the 
medium.  Policy  alone  would  no  doubt  have  dictated  such 
a  profession  of  faith.  But  the  accents  are  those  of  genuine 
conviction.  It  would  seem  that  to  Spiritualists  at  that  time 
the  idea  of  systematic  and  wholesale  imposture  on  the  part 
of  the  medium — even  such  unconscious  or  semi-conscious 
imposture  as  might  be  associated  with  a  hypnoid  state — had 
hardly  presented  itself  as  a  serious  possibility.  If  fraud  there 
were,  it  was  assumed  to  be  fraud  on  the  part  of  tricky 
elementals.^ 

^  In  an  editorial  article  in  the  Spiritualist  iox  28th  December,  1877,  Mr.  Harrison 
sums  up  the  position.  He  begins  by  pointing  out  that  there  are  two  well-marked 
classes  of  so-called  materialisations:  (i)  Forms  with  flexible  features  commonly 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  medium,  which  move  and  speak.  These  are 
the  forms  which  come  out  when  the  medium  is  in  the  cabinet.  (2)  Forms  with 
features  which  are  inflexible  and  masklike  (the  epithet  is  not  Mr.  Harrison's)  and 
which  do  not  move  about  or  speak.  Such  inflexible  faces  are  seen  chiefly  when 
the  medium  is  held  by  the  sitters,  or  is  in  full  view  of  the  circle.  Mr.  Harrison 
then  continues  :  "  We  have  patiently  watched  for  years  for  a  living,  flexible  face 
in  a  good  light,  which  face  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  medium,  and  was 
not  produced  on  his  or  her  own  premises.  Hitherto  this  search  has  been  prose- 
cuted without  success.  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Crookes  have  witnessed 
a  great  number  of  form  manifestations,  without  once  recording  that,  off  the 
preinises  of  the  medium,  they  have  seen  a  living,  flexible,  materialised  spirit  form, 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  sensitive.  Neither  has  Mr.  Varley  made  any  such 
record." 
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During  the  year  1878  the  Research  Committee  of  the 
"  B.  N.  A.  S."  set  itself  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  evidence  thus 
demonstrated.  Their  labours  met  with  some  apparent 
success.  A  cabinet  was  constructed  and  mounted  on  an 
apparatus  made  after  the  model  of  a  platform  weighing- 
machine,  with  an  automatic  recording  apparatus  attached.^ 
Mr.  Williams,  the  medium,  sat  in  the  cabinet,  the  stance- 
room  being  in  complete  darkness,  except  that  a  recorder  was 
shut  up  in  another  cabinet  with  a  lighted  lamp,  in  such  wise 
that  no  ray  from  it  should  relieve  the  gloom  in  which  the 
spectators  sat.  Under  these  circumstances  a  spirit  form  was 
seen,  heard,  and  felt  to  move  about  the  room,  giving  on 
various  occasions  tangible  proof  of  its  presence  at  a  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  cabinet.  The  times  of  these 
manifestations  were  carefully  noted,  and  were  found  to 
correspond  with  fluctuations  in  the  weight  recorded  by  the 
self-registering  apparatus,  the  extreme  limit  over  which  the 
variations  in  weight  extended  amounting  to  about  100  lbs. 
When  the  form  was  at  its  maximum  distance  from  the 
cabinet,  the  automatic  record  indicated  a  weight  of  about 
30  lbs.  Now  since  there  was  no  heavy  object  which  could 
have  been  placed  in  the  cabinet  during  the  absence  of  the 
medium,  it  was  contended  that  these  results  indicated  that 
part  of  the  bodily  substance  of  the  medium  had  been  with- 
drawn to  make  up  the  spirit  form,  whilst  part  remained  in  the 
cabinet,  and  affected  the  balance.  The  editor  of  the 
Spiritualist  appears  to  have  regarded  the  experiments  as 
conclusive.'^ 

No  doubt  the  suggestion  of  a  transatlantic  sceptic  that  the 
medium  could  have  manipulated  the  recording  instrument 
may  be  dismissed  as  impracticable.^  But  the  experiment  as 
described  was  clearly  open  to  one  source  of  error.  The 
medium  had  only  to  fasten  the  suspended  cabinet  to  the  floor 
by  a  gimlet  or  a  piece  of  string  and  a  nail,  and  he  could 
move  about  the  room  as  he  pleased.  Some  fifteen  months 
later  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey  pointed  out  that  a  similar  series  of 
experiments  was  vitiated  by  the  neglect  to  guard  against  this 
possibility.*  That  this  form  of  fraud  did  not  suggest  itself 
at  the  time  to  Mr.  Harrison,  who  was  by  no  means  lacking 
in  shrewdness  or  the  capacity  to  weigh  evidence,  was  again 

'  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Miss  Cook— or  rather  "  Katie  " — had  refused  to  accede 
to  Sir  W.  Crookes'  request  that  she  should  allow  herself  to  be  weighed  (see 
Spiritualist,  29th  Dec,  1876,  p.  257). 

See  his  articles  on  the  experiments,  Spiritualist,  May  3rd  and  17th  and 
June  7th,  1878. 

^  Ibid.,  June  14th,  1878.  •*  Ibid.,  17th  Oct.  and  14th  Nov.,  1879. 
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due  probably  in  a  large  measure  to  the  extraordinary  confi- 
dence which  he  and  other  Spiritualists  seem  habitually  to 
have  placed  in  the  professional  medium. 

That  confidence  was,  however,  soon  rudely  shaken.  A  few 
months  after  the  results  of  the  weighing  experiments,  with 
all  due  scientific  appurtenances  of  charts  and  diagrams,  had 
appeared  in  the  Spiritualist,  Williams  and  his  new  colleague 
Rita  were  exposed  in  Amsterdam,  under  circumstances  which 
made  it  difficult  for  the  most  hardened  believer  to  lay  all  the 
blame  upon  the  spirits.  The  incident  took  place  in  the 
rooms  of  a  Spiritualist ;  the  members  of  the  circle  were 
Spiritualists  ;  and  it  was  aggrieved  and  indignant  Spiritualists 
who  made  the  facts  public.  Suspicion  had  been  aroused  ; 
one  of  the  sitters  clutched  at  the  spirit  form  of  "  Charlie,"  and 
grasped  Rita  by  the  coat  collar.  Up  to  this  point,  no  doubt, 
the  Spiritualist  theories  already  referred  to  were  elastic 
enough  to  cover  the  facts.  But  when  the  mediums  were 
searched,  there  were  found,  in  their  pockets  or  hidden  in 
various  parts  of  their  clothing,  on  Rita  a  nearly  new  beard, 
six  handkerchiefs,  assorted,  and  a  small  round  scent-bottle 
containing  phosphorised  oil,  bearing  a  resemblance  all  too 
convincing  to  "  Charlie's "  spirit-lamp ;  on  Williams  a  dirty 
black  beard  with  brown  silk  ribbon,  and  several  yards  of 
very  dirty  muslin — the  simple  ingredients  which  represented 
the  spiritual  make-up  of  the  repentant  pirate  John  King — 
together  with  another  bottle  of  phosphorised  oil,  a  bottle 
of  scent,  and  a  few  minor  properties. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  believer  to  lay  all  the  blame  upon 
the  spirits.  But  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  attempt ;  and 
that  dirty  muslin  was  washed  in  public  with  much  circum- 
stance. Harrison  began  by  suggesting  that  evil  spirits  some- 
times abetted  their  mediums  in  imposture,  and  that  the 
facts  pointed  to  Williams  and  Rita  being  under  some  strong 
control  on  the  disastrous  occasion.^  Mr.  Blackburn  opined 
that  the  spirits — as  was  their  wont — had  brought  in  the 
muslin,  etc.,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  materialising 
it,  and  had,  in  their  hurry,  omitted  to  take  it  away  with 
them."^  Other  experienced  Spiritualists  wrote  to  support 
this  view ;  and  Mr.  Gledstanes  suggested  that,  before 
concluding  that  his  favourite  medium  was  dishonest,  it  would 
be  best  to  consult  "  John  King  "  himself  ^ 

But  if  the  Spiritualists  learnt  little  from  the  incident,  the 
general  public  profited  by  the  lesson.    From  this  episode 

>  spiritualist,  Sept,  20th  and  27th,  1878. 

*  Letter  in  Spiritualist,  Nov.  1st,  1878.  Ibid.,  Oct.  2Sth,  1878, 
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may  be  said  to  date  the  decline  of  Spiritualism  in  this  country. 
Its  later  history  is  little  else,  indeed,  than  a  history  of  similar 
exposures.  One  other  example,  in  which  the  writer  was 
personally  concerned,  may  perhaps  be  quoted. 

In  the  year  1882  there  appeared  in  a  Spiritualist  journal^ 
an  account,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Collingwood,  of  a  seance  held  under 
"  test "  conditions,  with  Miss  Wood,  a  well-known  Newcastle 
medium.  Mr.  Collingwood  saw  two  distinct  materialised 
spirit  forms  walking  about  the  room,  one  of  which — the  child 
form  of  a  little  Indian  girl  called  "Pocha" — touched  and  even 
kissed  some  of  the  sitters.  It  so  happened  that  I  had  myself 
attended  a  seance  with  the  same  medium,  held  under  the 
same  "  test "  conditions,  which,  briefly,  were  as  follows  :  Miss 
Wood  was  placed  in  a  cupboard,  the  door  of  which  had  been 
removed  and  the  entry  secured  by  passing  a  continuous  cord 
through  eye-headed  screws,  placed  at  short  intervals  along 
the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  of  the  doorway,  the  result  being 
a  kind  of  irregular  network,  with  meshes  whose  sides  varied 
from  five  to  ten  inches  in  measurement.  This  arrangement 
was  designed  to  prevent  Miss  Wood  from  leaving  the  cup- 
board. A  thick  curtain  was  drawn  across  the  corner  of  the 
room  at  an  angle  to  the  doorway,  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable 
space  between  the  network  and  curtain.  The  lights  were 
lowered,  and  after  a  short  interval  occupied  by  singing,  two 
figures — a  woman  and  "  Pocha,"  the  aforesaid  little  Indian 
girl — emerged  successively  from  the  curtain  and  moved  about 
in  the  semi-darkness.  The  figures  did  not  in  my  presence 
appear  together,  nor  did  either  of  them  touch  the  sitters. 
After  the  sitting  was  concluded  I  exartiined  the  network,  and 
found  by  actual  trial  that  it  was  quite  easy  to  creep  in  and 
out  without  injuring  the  meshes.  I  accordingly  wrote  to 
Light^  communicating  my  discovery,  and  pointing  out  that, 
when  once  the  medium  had  come  through  the  network,  it 
would  have  been  quite  easy  for  her,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
drapery,  to  produce  all  the  phenomena  which  had  been 
observed.  The  taller  of  the  two  figures,  on  this  hypothesis, 
would  be  Miss  Wood  standing  upright,  the  shorter,  Miss 
Wood  on  her  knees.  The  singing  would  effectually  drown 
any  noise  made  by  the  medium  in  creeping  through  the  net- 
work ;  the  presence  and  position  of  the  curtain  would  hide 
her  movements  during  the  operation  ;  whilst  the  more  than 
semi-darkness  would  render  detection  difficult. 

The  letter  was  intended,  not  as  a  demonstration  that  fraud 
had  been  committed,  but  as  a  protest  against  the  assumption 
1  Li^ht,  July  29th,  1882.  2  Aug.  jg^],^  jgsa. 
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that,  under  the  given  conditions,  fraud  was  impossible.  It 
met  with  a  somewhat  surprising  reception.  The  next  three 
numbers  of  the  paper  contained  nine  lengthy  letters — selected, 
as  the  editor  explained,  out  of  a  much  larger  number,  some 
of  them  too  personal  for  publication — from  indignant  Spirit- 
ualists. Not  one  of  the  writers  recognised  that  temperate 
criticism  of  the  kind  employed  was  legitimate  and  even  help- 
ful. Some,  indeed,  disputed  the  possibility  of  the  "tests" 
being  evaded  in  the  manner  I  described.  But  the  majority 
thought  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  describe  similar  phenomena 
obtained,  also  "  under  test  conditions,"  at  other  times  and  in 
other  circumstances.  One  writer  even  maintained  that  to 
take  any  precaution  against  fraud  was  superfluous  and  un- 
philosophical.    By  all  my  action  was  condemned. 

Then  came  a  dramatic  intervention.  The  last  of  the  letters 
appeared  in  LiglU  for  September  gth.  The  following  week 
came  a  communication  from  a  Spiritualist  narrating  that 
at  a  seance  held  at  his  house  a  few  days  previously  Miss 
Wood  had  been  detected  in  flagrant  imposture.  A  member 
of  the  circle  had  ventured  to  do  what  I  had  not  done.  He 
had  seized  the  child  form  of  "  Pocha,"  and  found  himself 
holding  Miss  Wood  on  her  knees,  partially  undressed,  and 
covered  with  muslin,  which  she  unsuccessfully  endeavoured 
to  conceal  about  her  person.  Again  Light  was  filled  with 
letters  in  defence  of  Miss  Wood.  A  main  feature  of  the 
defence,  as  before,  was  the  description  of  marvellous  pheno- 
mena at  previous  seances.  Various  alternative  explanations 
of  the  exposure,  as  in  the  case  of  Williams  and  Rita,  were 
suggested  :  that  the  sitters  had  made  a  mistake  ;  that  the 
gentleman  who  seized  the  medium  had  brought  in  the  muslin 
himself;  that  Miss  Wood  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  on 
the  occasion  in  question  ;  and  finally,  that,  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Harrison's  views,  when  the  form  is  seized  and  can  no 
longer  return  to  the  medium,  the  spirits,  in  order  to  secure 
the  medium  from  serious  injury,  are  obliged  to  bring  the 
body  to  the  form.  They  coalesce,  and  the  inquirer  who 
began  by  seizing  a  spirit  finds  that  his  grasp  has  closed  upon 
a  frame  of  flesh  and  blood.  This  last  theory,  it  should  be 
explained,  was  now  propounded  on  the  authority  of  a  spirit, 
who  had  communicated  it  to  the  correspondent.^ 

So  far,  then,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
so-called  spirit  form  was  in  all  cases  that  of  the  medium  or 

1  The  foregoing  account  of  Miss  Wood's  exposure,  and  of  the  events  which 
preceded  it,  is  taken  with  slight  verbal  alterations  from  my  earlier  work,  Studies 
in  Psychical  Research. 

II. — I 
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an  accomplice,  more  or  less  successfully  disguised.  Nor  were 
there  any  collateral  circumstances  tending  to  render  this  ex- 
planation doubtful.  Fragments  of  spirit  drapery — material- 
ised, ex  hypothesis  for  the  occasion — were  sometimes,  at  the 
earlier  stances  in  this  country,  cut  off  and  presented  to  im- 
portunate admirers  ;  but  in  all  cases  they  proved  to  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  products  of  earthly  looms.^  Later  this 
theory  was  gradually  discredited,  and  it  was  freely  recognised 
by  Spiritualists  that  the  drapery  shown  on  materialised  forms 
had  been  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  either  by  the  spirits  or 
the  medium  "  under  control." 

Again,  as  already  shown,  the  face  of  the  spirit  form,  by 
the  testimony  of  Spiritualists  themselves,  in  most  cases 
strongly  resembled  the  face  of  the  medium,^  though  some 
believers,  admitting  this,  yet  professed  to  recognise  sub- 
stantial differences.^  Medium  and  spirit  were  never  seen 
together  in  unequivocal  circumstances  and  by  disinterested 
and  competent  witnesses ;  *  under  the  like  circumstances  the 
"  direct "  voice  of  the  spirit  was  never  heard  speaking  at  the 
same  time  as  the  medium.^ 

At  the  early  seances  in  America,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  sitters  were  reported  to  have  constantly  "  recognised " 
the  spirit  forms.  Mr.  J.  W.  Truesdell  was  present  at  some 
of  the  sittings  given  by  Mrs.  Anderson  in  Moravia,  and  has 
described  some  of  the  "recognitions"  of  which  he  was  a 
witness.  Thus  Mr.  T.  R.  Hazard  (a  well-known  Spiritualist) 
was  greeted  by  a  figure  purporting  to  be  his  mother.  Mr. 
Hazard  could  not  see  the  features  of  the  figure,  and  could 
not  recognise  the  voice ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  really 
was  his  mother,  founding  his  conviction  on  his  recognition  of 
the  Quaker  cap  and  bonnet  which  the  figure  wore.  This 
Quaker  cap  and  bonnet,  Mr.  Truesdell  tells  us,  had  already 
done  duty  in  a  similar  capacity  for  several  other  witnesses 
with  equal  success.^ 

^  See,  for  instance.  Spiritualist,  Sept.  15th,  1872,  letter  from  E.  Gunton  ; 
May  1st,  1874,  editorial  article  ;  Spiritual  Magazine,  Dec,  1872,  p.  549,  etc.,  etc. 

'■^  See,  in  addition  to  the  references  already  cited,  the  editorial  in  Spiritualist, 
May  loth,  1874,  and  the  account,  pp.  153-4,  below,  of  the  materialised  form  of 
' '  Katie  "  photographed  by  Sir  W.  Crookes. 

•'  Sec  e.g.  Mr.  Tapp's  letter  in  the  Spiritualist,  Feb.  6th,  1874. 
See  the  discussion  on  this  point  with  respect  to  Sir  W.  Crookes'  experiments 
with  Miss  Cook,  below,  pp.  153-5.  Mr.  Stock's  testimony  (Spiritualist,  April 
20th,  1877)  does  not  seem  really  pertinent.  Mr.  Stock  saw  and  spoke  with  the 
form  of  John  King,  while  Williams,  the  medium,  lay  on  the  floor  at  his  feet. 
But  Heme  and  Eglinton  were  both  present. 

*  Sec,  for  instance,  the  careful  historical  accounts  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  the 
editor,  in  the  Spiritualist  for  Feb.  6th  and  May  1st,  1874,  etc.,  etc 

'  Bottom  Facts  concerning  Spiritualism,  p.  83,  etc.    New  York,  1883. 
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Of  the  famous  recognitions  at  the  Eddy  stances  we  have 
various  accounts,  to  correct  the  too  imaginative  history  given 
by  Colonel  Olcott.^  Thus  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey,  a  witness  who 
was  certainly  not  prejudiced  against  the  Spiritualist  position, 
attended  the  Eddy  seances  for  a  fortnight  in  1875.  This  is 
how  he  describes  the  nightly  incident  of  the  apparition  of  a 
deceased  relative  of  someone  present : — 

"  A  dusky  young  man  would  look  out,  and  we  had  to  say  in  turn, 
all  round  the  circle,  *  Is  it  for  me  ? '  When  the  right  person  was 
reached,  three  taps  would  be  given,  and  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  the  ghost  would  gaze  doubtfully,  upon  which  the  ghost  would 
look  grieved,  and  that  generally  softened  the  heart  of  the  observer, 

and  brought  about  a  recognition  in  the  remark,  '  Lor,  so  you  be  

And  that  sort  of  thing  went  on  night  after  night  at  the  Eddys'." ^ 

At  the  early  seances  in  this  country  the  faces  which  ap- 
peared were  occasionally,  if  rarely,  recognised  by  the  sitters 
as  those  of  deceased  relatives.  Thus,  at  a  sitting  held  on 
April  20th,  1872,  Mr.  Clifford  Smith  recognised  one  of  the 
spirit  faces  as  that  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged. 
The  illumination,  however,  is  described  as  "dim,"  and  Mr. 
Smith,  to  judge  from  his  own  version  of  the  incident,  appears 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  much  emotional  excitement. 
Moreover,  the  "recognition"  did  not  take  place  until  after 
the  spirit  form  had  addressed  Mr.  Smith  by  name  and 
claimed  acquaintance.^  At  a  seance  with  Mrs.  Holmes  as 
medium  a  face  appeared  which  was  recognised  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Speer  and  the  latter's  brother  as  that  of  a  departed 
relative.  "M.A.  Oxon"  (Stainton  Moses),  who  also  contributes 
an  account  of  the  seance,  states  that  the  light  was  good,  and 
that  the  face  appeared  at  a  few  feet  from  the  sitters.  But 
the  details  given  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
the  value  of  the  "recognition,"*  'Again,  Serjeant  Cox,  at  a 
seance  in  January,  1873,  it  is  stated,  asked  of  a  spirit  face, 
"  Are  you  my  uncle,  Robert  Cox  ? "  and  the  face  bowed  an 
affirmative.^  But  as  Serjeant  Cox  himself  does  not  refer  to 
the  incident,  and  later  repeatedly  expressed  his  entire  dis- 
belief in  materialised  spirit  forms,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  recognition  was  premature.  Later,  such  recognitions  were 
reported  not  infrequently.*'     I  have  myself  within  the  last 

'  People  from  the  Other  World,  by  M.  S.  Olcott.    Hartford  (Conn.),  1875. 
Spiritualist,  Dec.  29th,  1876  ;  see  also  D.  D.  Home,  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Spiritualism,  pp.  260-4.  ^  Spiritualist,  May  15th,  1872. 

Spiritual  Magazine,  1873,  p.  80.       "  J  hid.,  1873,  p.  8r. 
'  e.g.  Mr.  J.  L.  O'SuUivan's  recognition  of  his  mother  at  Firman's  seances 
already  referred  to ;  Mr.  Coleman's  account  of  a  lady  recognising  her  husband 
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twenty  years  received  accounts  of  several  such  incidents  from 
persons  of  unquestioned  good  faith,  who  believed  themselves 
actually  to  have  seen  the  features  of  some  dead  friend.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  light  was  dim,^  and  the  observers 
appear  to  have  been  in  some  emotional  stress. 

In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  most  cases  the 
attendants  at  these  dark  stances  see  what  they  wish  to  see. 
Dr.  Horace  Furness  has  given  a  most  instructive  account  of 
his  experiences  at  materialisation  stances  in  America,  from 
which  I  quote  the  following  : — 

"  At  another  seance  a  woman,  a  visitor,  led  from  the  cabinet  to 
me  a  materialised  spirit,  whom  she  introduced  to  me  as  'her 
daughter,  her  dear,  darling  daughter,'  while  nothing  could  be  clearer 
to  me  than  the  features  of  the  medium  in  every  line  and  lineament. 
Again  and  again  men  have  led  round  the  circle  the  materialised 
spirits  of  their  wives,  and  introduced  them  to  each  visitor  in  turn ; 
fathers  have  taken  round  their  daughters,  and  I  have  seen  -widows 
sob  in  the  arms  of  their  dead  husbands.  Testimony  such  as  this 
staggers  me.  Have  I  been  smitten  with  colour-blindness?  Before 
me,  as  far  as  I  can  detect,  stands  the  very  medium  herself,  in 
shape,  size,  form,  and  feature  true  to  a  line;  and  yet,  one  after 
another,  honest  men  and  women  at  my  side,  within  ten  minutes 
of  each  other,  assert  that  she  is  the  absolute  counterpart  of  their 
nearest  and  dearest  friend,  nay,  that  she  z's  that  friend.  It  is  as 
incomprehensible  to  me  as  the  assertion  that  the  heavens  are  green 
and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  deep-blue.  Can  it  be  that  the  faculty 
of  observation  and  comparison  is  rare,  and  that  our  features  are 
really  vague  and  misty  to  our  best  friends  ?  or  is  it  that  the  medium 
exercises  some  mesmeric  influence  on  her  visitors,  who  are  thus 
made  to  accept  the  faces  which  she  wills  them  to  see?  or  is  it, 
after  all,  only  the  dim  light  and  a  fresh  illustration  of  /a  ious  les 
chats  smit  gris  ?  "  ^ 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  subject  of  recogni- 
tion in  the  next  chapter,  and  again  in  Book  IV.  chapter  iv. 

(SpinCtialist,  14th  July,  1876) ;  Mr.  Ronald's  recognition  of  his  brother 
{Spiritualist,  April  20th,  1877,  letter  by  St.  George  Stock),  etc.  Remarkable 
accounts  have  recently  appeared  in  Light  (April,  1900,  and  later  dates)  of  seances 
with  Husk,  at  which  several  spirit  faces  have  been  shown  against  the  background 
of  a  luminous  slate,  and  in  each  case  recognised  by  one  or  other  of  those  present. 

'  ' '  The  recognisable  faces  of  deceased  persons  seem  to  be  formed  with  more 
difficulty,  and  in  all  cases  to  bear  less  light  than  the  faces  in  affinity  to  the 
medium.  .  .  .  The  recognisable  faces  have  less  life  in  them,  and  but  few  of  them 
can  talk."  (W.  li.  Harrison,  in  Spiritualist,  Feb.  ist,  1873.) 

^  Seybert  Report,  p.  150.  The  bodies  of  drowned  persons  are  not  seldom 
erroneously  recognised.  For  a  striking  instance  see  Lc  Bon,  Psychologic  des 
Follies,  p.  34. 
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SPIRIT  PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE  history  of  spirit  photography,  though,  in  this 


country  at  any  rate,  extremely  brief,  presents  several 


features  of  interest.  Like  most  other  types  of  mani- 
festation, it  originated  in  America.  So  early  as  October, 
1862,  Dr.  Gardner,  of  Boston,  announced  that  a  photographer 
of  that  city  named  Mumler  had,  in  taking  a  photograph  of 
himself,  obtained  on  the  same  plate  the  likeness  of  a  cousin 
dead  some  twelve  years  before.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
few  weeks  many  well-known  Spiritualists  flocked  to  Mumler's 
studio  and  obtained  "  spirit  photographs,"  some  of  which 
were  recognised  as  being  the  likenesses  of  deceased  friends. 
In  February  of  the  following  year,  however,  Dr.  Gardner 
discovered  that,  in  two  at  least  of  the  so-called  spirit  photo- 
graphs, a  living  person  had  sat  for  the  "  spirit."  Dr.  Gardner 
himself  and  most  other  Spiritualists  appear  still  to  have  been 
satisfied  that  some  of  the  photographs  were  genuine,  basing 
their  conviction  on  the  double  ground  that  many  of  the 
spirit  figures  had  been  recognised,  and  that  in  some  cases 
the  process  of  production  had  been  supervised  throughout 
by  expert  witnesses  without  trickery  being  detected. 

But  the  exposure  put  a  stop  to  the  trade  for  the  time,  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  Mumler  until  1869,  when  he  reappeared 
in  New  York.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  commencing  opera- 
tions in  that  city  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  him 
by  the  municipal  authorities.  The  prosecution,  however,  was 
unable — the  old  Boston  evidence  being  barred — to  bring 
forward  any  actual  proof  of  fraud  ;  whilst  for  the  defence 
numerous  witnesses  appeared,  some  themselves  photographers 
who  had  investigated  and  failed  to  detect  trickery,  others, 
sitters  who  had  obtained  on  the  plate  portraits  of  deceased 
relatives.  In  the  event  Mumler  was  discharged  for  want  of 
evidence.^ 

'  Spiritual  Magazine,  1862,  p.  562 ;  1863,  pp.  36,  82,  128,  182  ;  1869, 
pp.  226,  241. 
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It  is  not  until  1872,  however,  that  we  find  any  record 
of  spirit  photography  in  this  country.  The  manifestation 
originated  about  the  same  time  as  the  materialisations  dealt 
with  in  the  last  chapter,  and  through  the  same  instrumentality 
— that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Guppy.  After  trial  in  the  domestic 
circle  for  some  weeks  without  success,  Mr,  Guppy  found  a 
photographer  named  Hudson  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Guppy  or  some  other  medium,  was  able  to  produce 
spirit  pictures.  The  procedure  was  much  the  same  as  that 
followed  by  Mumler.  The  sitter  would  be  posed  in  front  of 
the  camera,  and,  if  the  operation  were  successful,  the 
developed  picture  would  present,  in  addition  to  his  own 
image,  another  figure,  in  most  cases  draped,  and  with  the 
features  blurred  or  only  partly  discernible. 

Hudson's  studio  was  at  once  besieged  by  eager  Spiritualists, 
and  numerous  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  the  results 
appeared  in  the  Spiritualist  papers,  Mr.  Slater,  an  optician, 
took  his  own  camera,  lenses,  and  plates,  and  watched  the 
process  throughout,  without  discovering  any  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance. Moreover,  though  most  of  the  spirit  faces  were 
more  or  less  veiled  in  white  drapery,  a  considerable  proportion 
were  unhesitatingly  recognised  by  the  sitters  as  the  likenesses 
of  friends.  But  very  shortly  the  bright  prospect  clouded, 
Mr.  Enmore  Jones,  a  well-known  Spiritualist,  who  had  in  his 
first  enthusiasm  described  the  instant  recognition  by  his  son 
of  an  imperfectly  discernible  profile  as  that  of  a  dead  sister, 
wrote  later  to  say  that  he  had  found  grounds  for  suspicion, 
and  that  on  further  inspection  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
likeness  was  not  that  of  his  daughter  or  of  any  member 
of  his  family.  And  worse  was  to  follow.  The  editor  of  the 
Spiritualist,  W,  H.  Harrison,  himself  a  practical  photo- 
grapher, another  Spiritualist  photographer,  Beattie,  and  other 
persons  soon  ascertained  that  fraud  had  been  used.  It  was 
observed,  on  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  pictures,  that  in  some 
cases  the  medium  had  dressed  up  to  play  the  part  of  ghost. 
In  many  there  were  signs  of  double  exposure,  the  pattern 
of  the  carpet  and  other  parts  of  the  background  showing 
through  the  legs  of  the  sitter,  as  well  as  through  those  of  the 
ghost.  Inspection  of  the  actual  negatives  again  revealed  that 
in  some  cases  they  had  been  tampered  with  in  the  attempt  to 
erase  these  tell-tale  marks.^ 

^  The  Spiritualist,  April,  May,  June,  July,  1S72.  Hudson's  photographs  are 
now  difficult  to  obtain ;  but  I  have  examined  a  few  specimens— the  property 
of  Mr.  Dawson  Rogers  and  the  Spiritual  Alliance — two  of  which  bear  clear 
marks  of  double  exposure,  the  background  in  each  case  being  visible  through  the 
dress  of  the  sitter. 
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But  the  demonstration  produced  little  effect.  The 
Spiritualist  newspaper,  indeed,  ceased  to  pay  any  more 
attention  to  Hudson's  spirit  photography ;  but  its  contem- 
poraries, the  Spiritual  Magazine,  Human  Nature,  and  the 
Medium,  gladly  opened  their  columns  to  fresh  testimonies 
and  heated  vindications.  The  explanation  of  the  curious 
duplication  of  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  and  other  marks 
of  double  exposure  which  found  most  favour  with  believers 
was  of  a  sufficiently  ingenious  kind.  The  spirits  explained 
that  these  suspicious  appearances  were  due  to  refraction  ;  the 
spirit  aura,  the  presence  of  which  was  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  differing  apparently  in  density  and  re- 
fracting power  from  the  ordinary  terrestrial  atmosphere.^ 
Hudson's  studio  was  more  thronged  than  ever,  and  Stainton 
Moses,  in  reviewing  two  years  later  the  evidence  for  spirit 
photography,  bases  his  case  largely  on  Hudson's  work,  and 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  his  detected  frauds.^ 

The  conviction  entertained  by  most  Spiritualists  of  the 
authenticity,  in  general,  of  these  spirit  photographs,  a  con- 
viction shared,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Mumler,  even 
by  some  who  admitted  that  fraud  had  been  occasionally 
practised,  rested  ultimately  upon  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
spirit  figures  were  claimed  by  the  sitters  as  recognisable  like- 
nesses of  their  friends.  How  untrustworthy  such  recognition 
may  be  is  made  evident  in  many  cases  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  witnesses  themselves.  Enmore  Jones  repudiated  the 
recognition  of  his  dead  daughter  as  soon  as  he  became  aware 
of  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  production  of  the  photo- 
graph. A  well-known  Spiritualist,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  professed 
to  recognise  "unmistakably,"  by  the  contour  alone,  a  veiled 
and  draped  figure.^  A  sceptical  clergyman  is  reported  by 
Stainton  Moses  to  have  recognised  two  faces  which  were  so 
close  together  on  the  plate  that  "  although  the  features  were 
quite  different,  three  eyes  only  were  required  to  form  two 
perfect  faces."*  Stainton  Moses  himself  selects,  out  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  photographs  by  Hudson  submitted  to 
him,  two — presumably  not  the  least  impressive — to  be  repro- 
duced as  illustrations  to  the  articles  referred  to.  Copies  of 
these  two  photographs  are  before  me  as  I  write.  One  of  the 
two  represents  an  upright  figure  with  the  whole  of  the  bust 
enveloped  in  white  drapery,  so  as  entirely  to  conceal  the  form. 

'  Spiritual  Magazine,  1872,  p.  482  ;  Human  Nature,  1872,  p.  448. 
^  See  a  series  of  articles  by  "  M.A.,  Oxon.,"  published  in  Human  Nature,  for 
1874  and  1875.  ••'  Spiritual  Magazine,  1872,  p.  321. 

Human  Nature,  1874,  p.  429. 
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The  head  presents  a  three-quarter  face,  with  strongly  marked 
prominent  features.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  is  concealed 
by  a  dark  covering  which  may  be  a  skull-cap,  coming  low 
down  on  the  brow  ;  the  white  drapery  referred  to  encroaches 
just  so  far  on  the  cheek  and  chin  as  to  leave  it  uncertain 
whether  there  were  whiskers  or  beard.  The  figure  was 
"  recognised  "  as  that  of  the  sitter's  father,  an  old  gentleman 
in  a  skull-cap.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  spirit  photographer's  art.  But,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
description,  so  little  of  the  face  is  exposed  to  view  that  any 
identification  must  be  of  a  very  doubtful  character.  The 
same  sitter  subsequently  "  recognised "  a  portrait  of  a  dead 
sister  "  by  the  manner  in  which  she  wore  her  hair  as  a  child."  ^ 
But  the  other  photograph  selected  for  representation  is  still 
less  convincing.  There  are  two  spirits  on  the  plate,  a  closely 
veiled  (apparently)  female  figure,  with  its  back  half  turned 
towards  the  spectator,  and  a  baby  enhaloed  in  copious  white 
drapery.  Moses,  himself  one  of  the  sitters,  claims  that  both 
figures  were  recognised,  the  mother,  whose  face  is  invisible, 
by  her  glove,  the  child  by  its  features.  Presumably  when  the 
photograph  was  new — my  own  copy  has  faded  with  time — 
the  baby's  features  may  have  presented  something  more  dis- 
tinctive than  a  smooth  superficies  punctuated  by  two  black 
dots.  But  as  the  baby,  ex  hypothesi,  had  died  fifty  years  before 
at  the  age  of  seven  months,  the  validity  of  this  particular 
recognition  must  even  so  appear  questionable. 

But  fresh  evidence  was  soon  forthcoming  of  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  recognition  in  spirit  photography.  In  the  summer 
of  1874  a  Parisian  photographer,  one  Buguet,  had  come  to 
London  and  produced  spirit  pictures.  These  pictures  were 
of  much  higher  artistic  quality  than  those  proceeding  from 
Hudson's  studio ;  the  spirit  faces  were  in  most  cases  clearly 
defined,  and  were,  in  fact,  frequently  recognised  by  the  sitters, 
and  even  W.  H.  Harrison  failed  to  detect  any  trickery  in  the 
operation.^ 

Many  of  the  recognised  figures  were,  indeed,  those  of  well- 
known  personages.  Thus,  Allan  Kardec  appeared  on  the 
plate  when  his  widow  was  the  sitter ;  the  same  spirit  also 
appeared  with  Miss  Anna  Blackwell,  his  best-known  English 
disciple.    Miss  Blackwell  was  also  favoured  by  the  presence 

1  Human  Nature,  1874,  p.  395. 

"  Spiritualist,  June,  1874,  quoted  in  Human  Nature,  1875,  p.  14.  Harrison 
watched  the  operation  throughout,  but  was  not  allowed  himself  to  operate,  and 
for  the  identification  of  the  glass  plate  he  relied  upon  a  small  fragment  of  glass 
broken  off  by  Buguet.  I  suspect  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Duguid  already  referred 
to  (pp.  86-7,  above),  Buguet  found  here  an  opportunity  for  substitution. 
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of  Charles  Dickens  and  of  King  Charles'  head.  Mr.  Gledstanes 
obtained  a  portrait  of  the  recently  deceased  Judge  Edmonds. 
Prominent  Spiritualists  like  Lady  Caithness,  her  son,  the 
Duke  de  Medina  Pomar,  and  the  Comte  de  Bullet,  obtained 
portraits  of  near  relatives.  Instances  of  this  kind  do  not 
in  themselves  afford  any  presumption  of  supernormal  power. 
Nor,  again,  is  it  difficult  to  account,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
trickery,  for  the  appearance  of  the  well-known  features  of 
Stainton  Moses  himself  on  the  sensitised  plate  in  Buguet's 
studio  in  Paris,  when  the  original  was,  as  he  tells  us,  lying 
in  his  bed  in  London  in  a  state  of  deep  trance.^  It  is  much 
more  remarkable  to  find  that  comparatively  obscure  persons, 
of  whom  it  is  unlikely  that  Buguet  could  have  heard,  should 
again  and  again  have  obtained  recognisable  portraits  of  their 
dead  friends.  Out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  photographs  by 
Buguet  dealt  with  by  Stainton  Moses,  evidence  was  forth- 
coming of  recognition,  or  of  the  operation  being  produced 
under  test  conditions,  in  as  many  as  forty,  a  far  higher  pro- 
portion than  was  the  case  with  Hudson  or  Parkes. 

Stainton  Moses'  endorsement  of  Buguet's  claims  appeared 
in  Human  Nature  for  May,  1875.  In  the  following  month 
Buguet  was  arrested  and  charged  by  the  French  Government 
with  the  fraudulent  manufacture  of  spirit  photographs.  When 
put  on  his  trial  Buguet  made  a  full  confession.  The  whole 
of  his  "spirit"  photographs  were,  he  stated,  produced  by 
means  of  double  exposure.  In  the  first  instance  he  employed 
his  assistants — of  whom  there  were  three  or  four — to  play  the 
part  of  ghost.  Later,  as  his  business  grew,  and  he  feared 
that  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  features  might 
arouse  suspicion,  he  constructed  a  headless  doll  or  lay  figure, 
which,  variously  draped,  served  for  the  body  of  the  ghost. 
The  head  was  commonly  chosen  to  suit  the  expectations, 
where  these  were  expressed,  or  apparent  circumstances  of  the 
sitter ;  information  on  these  points  being  frequently  ex- 
tracted by  the  assistants,  who  received  the  visitors  on  their 
entrance.  The  lay  figure  and  a  large  stock  of  heads  were 
seized  by  the  police  at  the  studio.^ 

The  peculiar  interest  of  the  trial  did  not  consist,  however, 

'  Human  Nature,  1875,  p.  97. 
A  verbatim  account  of  the  trial  will  be  found  in  a  book.  Prods  des  Spirites, 
published  in  Paris  in  1875  by  Madame  Leymarie.  M.  Leymarie,  editor  of  the 
Revue  spirite,  who  had  admittedly  suggested  to  Buguet  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  produce  spirit  photographs  like  those  of  Mumler,  was  put  on  his  trial  with 
Buguet,  and  was  in  the  event  condemned,  notwithstanding  his  protestations  of 
innocence,  to  a  like  punishment,  viz.  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  500 
francs. 
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in  these  paltry  revelations ;  for,  after  all,  Buguet  did  little 
to  improve  on  the  methods  inaugurated  by  his  predecessors. 
It  is  the  effect  produced  on  his  dupes  by  Buguet's  confession, 
and  the  display  of  his  trick  apparatus,  which  is  really  worthy 
of  attention.  Witness  after  witness — ^journalist,  photographic 
expert,  musician,  merchant,  man  of  letters,  optician,  ex- 
professor  of  history,  colonel  of  artillery,  etc.,  etc. — came 
forward  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  accused.  Some  had 
watched  the  process  throughout,  and  were  satisfied  that 
trickery  had  not  been  practised.  Many  had  obtained  on  the 
plate  unmistakable  portraits  of  those  dear  to  them,  and 
found  it  impossible  to  relinquish  their  faith.  One  after 
another  these  witnesses  were  confronted  with  Buguet,  and 
heard  him  explain  how  the  trick  had  been  done.  One  after 
another  they  left  the  witness-box,  protesting  that  they  could 
not  doubt  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes.  Here,  chosen 
almost  at  random  from  many  similar  accounts,  is  the  testi- 
mony of  M.  Dessenon,  picture-seller,  aged  fifty-five.  After 
describing  how  he  had  obtained  in  the  first  instance  various 
figures  which  he  could  not  recognise,  he  continues  : — 

"  The  portrait  of  my  wife,  which  I  had  specially  asked  for,  is  so 
like  her  that  when  I  showed  it  to  one  of  my  relatives  he  exclaimed, 
'  It's  my  cousin.' 

"  The  Court.    Was  that  chance,  Buguet? 

Buguet.  Yes,  pure  chance.  I  had  no  photograph  of  Mme. 
Dessenon. 

The  Witness.  My  children,  like  myself,  thought  the  likeness  per- 
fect. When  I  showed  them  the  picture,  they  cried,  '  It's  mamma.' 
A  very  fortunate  chance  !  .  .  .  I  am  convinced  it  was  my  wife. 

The  Court.    You  see  this  doll  and  all  the  rest  of  the  things  ? 

The  Witness.  There  is  nothing  there  in  the  least  like  the  photo- 
graph which  I  obtained. 

The  Court,    You  may  stand  down."^ 

Incidentally  there  were  two  or  three  curious  bits  of  evi- 
dence on  the  value  of  recognition  as  a  test.  A  police  oflficer 
stated  that  Buguet  showed  him  a  portrait  which  had  done 
duty  as  the  sister  of  one  sitter,  the  mother  of  a  second,  and 
the  friend  of  a  third.^  Again,  it  came  out  in  the  evidence 
that  a  very  clearly  defined  head  (reproduced  as  an  illustra- 
tion to  Moses'  articles  in  Hummi  Nature),  which  had  been 
claimed  by  M.  Leymarie  as  the  portrait  of  his  almost  lifelong 
friend,  M.  Poiret,  was  recognised  by  another  witness  as  an 
excellent  likeness  of  his  father-in-law,  still  living  at  Dreux, 


"  Prods  des  Spirites,  p.  33. 


-  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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and  much  annoyed  at  his  premature  introduction  to  the 
spirit  world.^ 

The  efifect  of  the  exposure  on  English  Spiritualists  appears 
to  have  been  much  the  same  as  the  effect  on  Buguet's  actual 
dupes,  Stainton  Moses  remarked  that  the  prosecution  bore 
traces  of  clerical  origin,  that  the  judge  was  strongly  biassed, 
and  that  Buguet  was  obviously  a  genuine  medium,  who  had 
no  doubt  been  bribed  or  terrorised  to  make  a  spurious 
confession,  and  to  fabricate  a  box  full  of  trick  apparatus  for 
exhibition  at  the  trial.^  William  Howitt  saw  in  the  whole 
proceedings  further  evidence  of  an  organised  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to  overthrow  Spiritualism.  They  had 
in  this  instance,  he  pointed  out,  apparently  bribed  a  genuine 
medium  to  confess  to  imaginary  trickery,  as  a  few  years 
before  they  had  sent  one  of  their  own  emissaries,  Allan 
Kardec,  to  poison  the  pure  wells  of  the  new  truth  with  the 
pestilential  doctrine  of  reincarnation.^ 

However,  the  result  of  the  trial  was  undoubtedly  on  the 
whole  to  discourage  the  profession  of  spirit  photography, 
and  we  hear  little  more  of  it  in  this  country  after  1875. 

Of  other  alleged  instances  of  spirit  photography  at  this 
time,  one  only  deserves  serious  notice.*  Mr.  Beattie,  a 
practical  photographer,  who  had  already,  on  the  strength 
of  the  signs  of  double  exposure,  denounced  Hudson's 
spurious  pictures,  in  the  years  1874-5  carried  on  with  a 
few  friends  a  series  of  experiments  at  Bristol.  The  results, 
after  many  blank  seances,  were  the  production  of  a  number 
of  plates  exhibiting  curious  blotches  and  splashes  of  light, 
a  few  bearing  a  remote  resemblance  to  the  human  figure, 
but  the  majority  being  shapeless  and  unrecognisable. 
Judged  from  the  reproductions  which  I  have  seen,^  the  effects 
might  well  be  due  to  rays  of  light  being  admitted  through 
a  small  aperture  on  to  the  sensitised  plate  in  the  developing 
room.^     The  experiments  took  place  in  the  studio  of  a 

^  Proch  des  Spiriies,  p.  42 ;  see  also  Huma7i  Nature,  1875,  frontispiece. 
The  spirit  head  in  the  photograph  is  noticeably  flat,  thus  testifying  to  its  origin. 

^  Human  Nature,  1875,  PP-  334,  335-  ^  Spiritual  Magazine,  1875,  p.  346. 
I  omit  any  account  of  Parkes'  pictures,  partly  because  he  would  not  appar- 
ently allow  his  processes  to  be  thoroughly  supervised,  partly  because  so  very  few 
of  his  spirit  photographs  were  even  claimed  as  recognised.  See  the  article  by 
Mrs.  Sidgwick,  Proc.  S.  P.  K.,  vol.  vii.,  and  Stainton  Moses'  articles  in  Human 
Nature. 

°  Some  of  these  photographs  are  reproduced  in  Aksakof's  Animismus  nnd 
Spiritismus,  vol.  i.    Leipzig,  1890. 

Or  the  blotches  might  be  due  to  the  use  of  a  strong  developer ;  or  conceiv- 
ably they  might  have  been  produced  by  smearing  the  negative  with  some  reagent 
— e.g.  a  soluble  sulphide — which  would  blacken  it.  From  the  reproductions 
referred  to  it  is  not  clear  that  the  white  blotches  have  any  spatial  relation  to  the 
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professional  photographer  named  Josty,  who  supplied  also  the 
apparatus  used,  and  who  received  payment  for  his  services. 
Josty  further  acted  as  medium  and  assistant  in  the  necessary 
operations.  From  the  evidence  published  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick, 
it  is  clear  that  Josty's  character  was  not  such  as  to  make 
trickery  on  his  part  a  very  improbable  explanation,^ 

The  profession  of  spirit  photography  has  languished  in  this 
country  since  1875.^  From  time  to  time  within  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years,  however,  reputed  spirit  photographs  have 
been  obtained  by  private  persons  without  the  aid  of  a 
professional  medium  or  photographer.  Most  of  those  which 
I  have  seen  represent  mere  vague  fogs  or  splotches  of  light, 
and  were  no  doubt  caused  by  the  inadvertent  admission  of 
light  to  the  sensitised  plate,  whether  through  incapacity  on 
the  part  of  the  operator  or  some  undetected  defect  in  the 
apparatus.  In  a  case  which  was  brought  to  my  notice  lately 
the  supposed  ghost  was  apparently  to  be  attributed  to  an 
accidental  double  exposure  ;  there  were  faint  marks  of  double 
exposure  in  the  print. 

A  very  curious  ghost  photograph  attained  some  celebrity 
ten  years  ago.    A  lady,  on  the  5th  December,  1891,  took  a 

photograph  of  the  library  of  D  Hall.    Six  months  later 

she  developed  the  plate  and  found  seated  in  a  large  armchair 
the  faint  but  clearly  discernible  figure  of  a  man.  Various 
friends  recognised  the  image  as  the  likeness  of  the  late  Lord 

D  ,  the  owner  of  D          Hall,  and  it  was  ascertained 

that  Lord  D          had  actually  been  buried  on  the  day  the 

photograph  was  taken.  Professor  Barrett,  however,  who 
investigated  the  case,  showed  (i)  that  the  image  is  too  faint 
and  blurred  for  any  likeness  to  be  substantiated  ;  (2)  that  the 
plate  had  been  exposed  in  the  camera  for  an  hour  and  the 
room  left  unguarded  ;  (3)  that  actual  experiments  show  that 
an  appearance  such  as  that  on  the  plate  could  have  been 

figures  of  the  sitters,  i.e.  the  blotches  may  have  been  produced  before  the  plate 
was  put  into  the  camera. 

^  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  vii.  p.  286,  on  "Spirit  Photography":  a  reply  to 
Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick.  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  article,  to 
which  I  have  been  much  indebted  in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter,  furnishes 
a  trenchant  analysis  of  the  chief  evidence  for  spirit  photography,  and  should  be 
referred  to  by  all  interested  in  the  subject. 

^  Boursnell  is  the  professional  who  has  attained  most  celebrity  in  Spiritualist 
circles  of  recent  years.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  of  any  evidence  entitling  his 
productions  to  serious  consideration.  Some  of  his  photographs  which  I  have  seen 
bear  unmistakable  marks  of  double  exposure — the  pattern  of  the  floorcloth  and 
the  drop-curtain  of  the  studio  being  visible  through  the  sitter's  legs,  etc.  One  of 
Boursnell's  spirit  pictures  represents  a  well-known  statesman,  in  which  the  head 
has  apparently,  as  in  Buguet's  productions,  been  cut  from  a  photograph,  the 
contour  being  heavily  draped  to  hide  the  sharp  edges  of  the  card. 
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produced  if  a  man — there  were  four  men  in  the  house — had 
sat  in  the  chair  for  a  few  seconds  during  the  exposure, 
moving  his  head  and  Hmbs  the  while.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  in  fact  the  picture  was  so  produced, 
though  it  is  now  impossible  to  verify  this  hypothesis.^  A 
ghost  picture,  which  was  probably  caused  in  a  similar  way, 
was  shown  me  lately.  The  operator  had  been  photographing 
a  chapel.  On  developing  the  plate  he  observed  in  a  panel 
of  the  woodwork  a  faintly  discernible  face,  in  which  he 
recognised  the  features  of  a  young  acquaintance  who  had 
recently  met  with  a  tragic  death.  In  fact,  when  he  told  me 
the  story  and  showed  me  the  picture,  I  could  easily  see  the 
faint  but  well-marked  features  of  a  handsome,  melancholy  lad 
of  eighteen.  A  colleague,  however,  to  whom  I  showed  the 
photograph  without  relating  the  story,  at  once  identified 
the  face  as  that  of  a  woman  of  thirty.  The  outlines  are 
in  reality  so  indistinct  as  to  leave  ample  room  for  the 
imagination  to  work  in  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that,  as  in  the  ghost  of  the  library,  the  camera  had  merely 
preserved  faint  traces  of  some  intruder  who,  during  prolonged 
exposure,  stood  for  a  few  seconds  in  front  of  it.^ 

^  See  the  account  of  this  case  in  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  234,  and  the 
subsequent  discussion  in  the  Journal  S.  P.  R.  for  February  and  the  following 
months,  I  goo. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  text  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fraud  or  accident  which  may  give  rise  to  reputed  spirit  photographs. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  such  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  possibilities  of  deception 
form  any  part  of  the  plan  of  this  book.  But  it  may  be  useful  briefly  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  leading  methods  suggested  or  actually  shown  to  have  been  employed. 

(i)  A  confederate  may  be  surreptitiously  introduced  and  stand  for  a  few 
seconds  behind  the  sitter  ;  (2)  the  figure  of  a  spirit  may  be  painted  in  sulphate 
of  quinine  or  other  fluorescent  substance  on  part  of  the  background ;  (3)  the 
positive  may  be  printed  from  two  different  negatives  (this  last  is  a  clumsy  device, 
and  can,  of  course,  be  guarded  against  by  inspection  of  the  negative  at  the  time) ; 
(4)  the  negative  may  be  twice  exposed :  this,  as  explained  in  the  text,  is  the 
method  which  has  been  actually  adopted  by  most  spirit  photographers,  and,  if  care 
is  taken,  in  taking  the  picture  of  the  ghost,  that  only  that  part  of  the  plate  on 
which  the  ghost  is  to  appear  shall  be  exposed  to  the  light,  excellent  results  may  be 
obtained  ;  (S)  in  some  cases,  where  old  glass  plates  are  used,  the  image  of 
a  previous  photograph  may  remain  on  the  glass  and  may  reappear  when  the 
positives  are  printed  off.  The  Rev.  A.  T.  Fryer  has  called  my  attention  to  a  case 
in  which  a  faint  portrait  of  a  man  was  discerned  in  one  of  the  panes  of  glass  in  a 
greenhouse.  The  pane  had  apparently  come  from  a  photographic  studio 
{British  Journal  of  Photography,  April  13th,  1900). 

The  above  are  the  chief  methods  by  which  a  clearly  defined  figure,  other  than 
that  of  the  ostensible  sitter,  can  be  introduced  on  to  the  plate.  But  (6)  a  trans- 
parency may  be  introduced  into  the  camera  itself,  between  the  lens  and  the  plate. 
Images  like  those  in  Mr.  Beattie's  photographs  might  conceivably  have  been 
produced  in  this  way ;  (7)  or  the  aclinic  light  may  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
plate  in  the  dark  room.  I  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  the  images  of  raised  glass 
letters  on  the  side  of  the  bath  have  been  imprinted  on  the  plate  during  the  process 
of  development. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CLAIRVOYANCE  AND  TRANCE-SPEAKING 


F  the  psychological  manifestations  of  later  Spiritualism 


there  is  little  to  be  said.    Prior  to  i860,  as  already 


^"^^  shown,  trance  communications  and  inspirational  writ- 
ing and  drawing  had  played  the  leading  part  in  this  country 
in  the  spread  of  the  new  faith.  But  from  that  date  onward 
the  increasing  prevalence  of  physical  phenomena  drew  away 
attention  from  the  less  arresting  manifestations  of  the  trance. 
It  was  gradually  realised,  moreover,  by  the  more  sober- 
minded  Spiritualists  that  trance  manifestations  of  the  ordinary 
type  were  in  themselves  of  little  value  as  evidence  for  any 
external  agency.  The  communications  were  obviously  in 
most  cases  coloured  by  the  medium's  mind,  if  they  did  not 
actually  originate  there.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  con- 
clusive answers  to  "  test "  questions  was  considerable  ;  and 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  so-called  spirit  com- 
municators was  still  more  rarely  forthcoming.  Thus  Mr.  W.  H. 
Harrison,  writing  in  1875,  states  that  he  had  on  two  occasions 
only  received  any  evidence  of  this  kind  worth  consideration, 
and  that  after  studying  trance  mediumship  for  some  months, 
he  had  been  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  physical  manifesta- 
tions for  the  proof  which  he  required.^  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace 
admits  that  "  the  purely  mental  phenomena  are  generally  of 
no  use  as  evidence  to  non-Spiritualists."-  The  only  instances 
of  such  test  phenomena  quoted  in  Dr.  Wallace's  book  as 
coming  under  his  personal  observation  are  messages  spelt 
out  by  raps  at  seances  with  Mrs.  Marshall.^  For  illustrations 
of  clairvoyance  he  quotes  accounts  of  Dr.  Haddock's  som- 
nambule,  Emma,  and  the  performances  of  Adolphe  and 
Alexis  Didier.*  And,  speaking  generally,  in  the  recitals  of 
personal  experience  after  i860  a  small  and  rapidly  lessening 

1  Spirii  People,  pp.  38,  39. 

-  Miracles  and  Modern  Hpiriinalism,  pp.  202,  203  (2nd  edition,  1881). 


^  Ibid.,  p.  129. 


*  Ibid,,  pp.  60  et  seq. 
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share  is  assigned  to  the  subjective  phenomena  of  the  trance 
and  automatism.  The  three  hundred  pages  of  evidence 
published  in  the  Dialectical  Society's  Report  include  only  a 
few  brief  accounts  of  verified  spirit  messages,  or  even  of 
proofs  of  clairvoyance.^ 

Nevertheless,  in  the  years  1860-80,  and  indeed  up  to  the 
present  time,  automatic  writing  and  speaking  have  been 
abundant  in  private  circles ;  and  in  many  cases  within  my 
own  knowledge  manifestations  of  this  kind,  occurring  as  it 
were  spontaneously  in  the  family  circle  after  recent  bereave- 
ment, have  done  much  to  carry  conviction  of  intercourse 
with  the  spirit  world.  These  communications,  however,  rarely 
contain  anything  of  general  interest,  or  of  objective  value  as 
evidence,  and  the  subject  has  probably  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered in  previous  chapters.^  There  have  also  been  numerous 
mediums  who  professed  clairvoyance.  Of  the  trance  com- 
munications of  Home  and  Stainton  Moses  we  shall  speak 
later.  Of  purely  professional  mediums  some  of  the  most 
notable  were  Miss  Lottie  Fowler,  Mrs.  Olive,  Mr.  Towns, 
Miss  Hudson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher.^  Of  all  these 
Miss  Fowler,  an  American  by  birth,  enjoyed  the  highest 
reputation.  I  have  received  from  various  friends  accounts 
of  communications  received  from  her  which  certainly,  as 
described,  appeared  to  point  to  the  possession  on  her  part 
of  supernormal  powers  of  obtaining  information.^  But 
testimony  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
fallacy ;  and  the  investigators  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  have  failed  almost  completely  to  extract  any  evi- 
dence for  clairvoyance  or  thought-transference  having  even 
a  prima  facie  value  from  the  annals  of  English  Spiritualism 
prior  to  the  last  decade. 

But  apart  from  trance  messages  and  clairvoyance  of  the 
ordinary  type,  there  have  been  various  series  of  trance  com- 
munications of  a  more  impersonal  character  which  have 

'  See  especially  the  evidence  of  Cromwell  Varley,  Hockley,  Signor  Damiani, 
Mrs.  Honywood,  and  the  Master  of  Lindsay. 

^  See  especially  chaps,  ii.  and  iv.  of  the  present  book. 

^  For  some  illustrations  of  the  mediumship  of  Miss  Fowler,  Mrs.  Olive,  and 
Miss  Hudson,  see  Where  are  the  Dead?  by  Fritz  (London,  1873).  Some  startling 
accounts  of  test  communications  received  through  Miss  Fowler  are  given  in  the 
Spiritualist  periodicals  between  1872  and  1874.  In  the  Spiritual  Magazine  {1874, 
pp.  36,  187,  286)  are  quoted  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Daily  News 
in  March  of  that  year,  in  which  the  "Special  Commissioner"  of  the  paper,  pre- 
sumably a  personal  stranger  to  Miss  Fowler,  describes  some  remarkable  pieces  of 
intimate  personal  history  given  to  himself  and  a  friend.  Hellenbach  {Eine  Philoso- 
phie  des  gesunden  Menschenverstandes)  bears  witness  to  Miss  Fowler's  clair- 
voyance. 

*  My  own  solitary  interview  with  Miss  Fowler  was  completely  unsuccessful. 
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been  supposed  by  Spiritualists  to  exhibit  supernormal  know- 
ledge. Two  of  the  most  striking  of  these  I  select  for  con- 
sideration. It  is  to  be  noted  that  each  of  the  mediums  con- 
cerned has  also  produced  physical  phenomena  of  a  kind  to 
imply  either  supernormal  powers  over  matter,  or  systematic 
fraud. 

In  1875  M^f-  T.  P.  Barkas  held  a  series  of  sittings  with 
a  trance  medium,  afterwards  well  known,  chiefly  for  her 
physical  phenomena,  as  Madame  Esperance.  A  selection 
of  the  results  was  published  a  few  years  later  in  the 
Psychological  Review}  and  again  in  Light?  From  Mr.  Barkas' 
narrative  we  learn  that  the  sittings  were  given  freely.  The 
medium,  an  imperfectly  educated  woman,  would  answer  in 
the  trance  questions  put  to  her  by  the  sitter.  Before  Mr. 
Barkas'  advent  the  questions  had  been  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  without  system  or  continuity,  and  the  records  had 
been  imperfectly  preserved.  Mr.  Barkas  conceived  the  idea 
of  putting  a  series  of  questions  in  various  branches  of  physical 
science,  and  received  answers  of  a  very  surprising  kind.  The 
answers  were  generally  relevant  to  the  question,  occasionally 
correct,  and  in  any  event  revealed  a  copious  and  bewildering 
technical  vocabulary.  Mr.  Barkas  claimed  that  in  view  of  the 
limited  education  of  the  medium,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  answers  were  given,  the  scientific  knowledge  dis- 
played must  have  emanated  from  a  supernormal  source — 
presumably  from  the  spirits  of  the  dead  savants  who  pro- 
fessed to  speak  through  the  human  organism. 

On  a  superficial  examination  the  results  are  certainly 
difficult  to  explain.  But  if  we  read  Mr.  Barkas'  narrative 
closely  we  shall  note  (i)  that  the  medium  had  due  notice 
of  the  subject  on  which  she  was  to  be  questioned  :  "  I  was 
gratified,"  writes  Mr.  Barkas,  "  when  I  proposed  to  the  con- 
trol to  take  up  questions  in  physical  science,  to  find,"  etc.^ 
(2)  Mr.  Barkas  has  published  not  all  the  answers  received, 
but  only  a  small  selection,  presumably  not  those  least 
calculated  to  support  his  argument.  (3)  Again,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  few  answers  published  have  been  edited,  though 
to  what  precise  extent  does  not  appear.  If  we  compare  the 
answers,  for  instance,  given  on  page  228  of  the  Psychological 
Review  with  the  version  of  the  same  answers  given  in  Light 
(February  21st  and  March  14th,  1885),  we  shall  find  numerous 
and  not  always  unimportant  discrepancies.  (4)  Lastly,  though 
many  of  the  answers  as  selected  and  edited  are  substantially 

'  Oct.,  187S.  -  Feb.,  March,  April,  etc.,  1S85. 

^  Psychological  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 
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correct,  others  are  not  merely  erroneous,  but  contain  errors 
which  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  with  a  rudimentary 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

Thus,  at  a  seance  held  on  August  i6th,  1875,  Mr.  Barkas 
asked  the  following  question  : — 

"In  making  reed  organ  pipes  there  are  single  notes  that 
cannot  be  made  to  speak  correctly  without  having  a  small 
hole  bored  in  what  is  termed  the  '  boot '  of  the  pipe.  Why 
is  this?" 

The  answer  is  given  :  Because  in  organ  pipes  the  sound  is 
made  to,  or  I  mean  the  air  is  made  to  vibrate,  by  issuing  from 
a  small  slit  and  striking  on  a  sharp  cutting  edge.  This  should 
be  done  in  every  case.  I  don't  know  why  in  reed  organs  alone, 
since  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  every  case} 

The  answer  would  have  some  relevance  only  if  the  question 
had  referred  to  the  action  of  the  mouthpiece  of  the  pipe.^ 
Again,  at  the  seance  of  November  15th,  1875,  which  was 
devoted  to  questions  on  heat,  the  medium  is  asked  : — 

"  What  is  radiant  heat  ?  " 

The  answer  runs  :  Heat  given  off  from  an  invisible  source  : 
heat  from  a  dark  object. 

To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  this  answer  it  should 
be  understood  that  in  the  text-books  the  definition  of  radiant 
heat  is  commonly  followed  by  the  statement  that  heat  may 
be  radiated  from  dark  as  well  as  from  luminous  bodies. 

Or  take  this  question  :  "  Has  glass  or  rock  salt  the  greater 
dispersive  power  for  heat  ?  " 

Answer :  Glass  being  almost  athermanous  does  not  disperse 
the  heat,  but  rock  salt  is  the  most  diathermanous,  and  transmits 
all,  or  nearly  all,  luminous  and  obscure  rays? 

Again  the  answer  shows  a  failure  to  comprehend  the 
question.  The  conjunction  of  glass  and  rock  salt  no  doubt 
suggested  to  the  medium  an  answer  which  would  have  been 
relevant,  though  only  partially  correct,  if  the  question  asked 
had  been  different. 

In  a  dissertation  on  the  structure  of  the  ear  we  read  of 
"  a  series  of  filaments  known  as  otolithes  "  ;  *  and  later  on  we 
get  an  amazing  classification  of  all  chemical  compounds  under 
ten  heads,  viz.  acids,  oxides,  anhydrates,  hydrates,  chlorates, 
chlorides,  sulphides,  sulphates,  carbonates,  nitrates}" 

1  Light,  14th  March,  1885. 

^  For  an  analysis  of  the  medium's  mistakes  in  acoustics  see  an  article  by 
Professor  Mathews,  in  the  Journal  of  the  S.  P.  R.  for  November,  1885. 
'  Psychological  Review,  Oct.,  187S,  p.  232. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  233.  »  IbiiL,  p.  239 
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I  imagine  a  fairly  intelligent  schoolboy,  if  he  had  known 
beforehand  the  subject  of  his  vivd  voce  examination,  and  had 
been  able,  as  Madame  Esperance  apparently  was,  to  suggest 
or  modify  the  questions,  or  when  hard  pressed  to  refuse  an 
answer,  above  all,  if  his  answers  had  been  selected  and 
touched  up  by  a  sympathetic  examiner, — such  a  schoolboy, 
I  imagine,  if  he  could  have  been  induced  to  cram  at  all,  would 
have  had  better  results  to  show  for  his  cramming.^ 

A  more  interesting  because,  apparently,  a  more  spontaneous 
case,  is  that  of  David  Duguid,  the  Glasgow  painting  medium, 
some  of  whose  performances  have  been  already  described.^ 
Duguid,  a  working  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  was  over  thirty 
when,  in  1865,  he  first  joined  a  Spiritualist  circle.  He  soon 
developed  the  power  of  painting  pictures  in  the  trance,  with 
his  eyes  apparently  fast  closed.  Mr.  H.  Nisbet,  the  Glasgow 
publisher,  at  whose  house  the  circle  was  held,  has  written  a 
biographical  notice  of  the  medium,^  from  which  we  learn  that 
Duguid  took  no  fee  for  his  seances,  and  that  strangers  were, 
for  some  years  at  any  rate,  admitted  freely  to  witness  the 
paintings  in  progress.  No  experiments  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  trance,  nor,  indeed,  is 
there  any  test  which  can  be  relied  upon  in  such  cases,  though 
certain  persons  display  in  the  trance  symptoms  {e.g.  insensi- 
bility of  the  conjunctiva)  which  cannot  readily  be  feigned. 

From  Dr.  William  Anderson,  who  witnessed  the  perform- 
ance in  1866,  and  who  had  himself  no  doubt  that  the  medium 
was  really  entranced,  we  have  a  fairly  accurate  description 
of  what  took  place.*  For  the  convenience  of  the  spectator, 
the  easel  was  usually  placed  in  the  full  light  of  the  gas.  The 
medium,  apparently  in  deep  trance,  and  with  his  eyes  ap- 
parently closed,  would  paint  rapidly  and  effectively,  the  sub- 
jects being  for  the  most  part  landscapes,  lakes,  waterfalls,  etc. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  light  was  reduced  to  a  feeble 
glimmer  and  a  screen  held  between  that  glimmer  and  the 
canvas,  the  medium  in  Dr.  Anderson's  presence  went  on 
working  at  the  picture,  introducing,  during  the  almost  com- 
plete darkness,  several  small  boats  on  the  surface  of  a  lake. 

^  The  Spiritualist  paper  Light  in  1S90  contained  several  letters  signed 
"  Edina "  giving  accounts  of  trance  communications,  purporting  to  come 
from  different  spirits  through  the  organism  of  the  writer's  daughter,  a  young 
woman  of  twenty-three.  The  result  of  a  careful  analysis  of  these  trance  com- 
munications will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  S.  P.  K.  for  July,  1S91.  The 
analysis  showed  that,  in  every  case  which  could  conveniently  be  tested,  the 
information  given  was  either  incorrect,  or  was  such  as  could  be  obtained  from 
books  or  other  readily  accessible  sources.  ^  See  above,  pp.  S6-7- 

■''  See  the  Introduction  to  Hafed,  Prince  of  Persia.    Glasgow,  H.  Nisbet,  1876. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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On  the  whole,  the  description  given  is  consistent  with  the 
supposition  that  Duguid  was  really  entranced,  but  that  he 
used  his  normal  eyesight,  in  the  sanie  manner  as  the  entranced 
"  clairvoyants "  who  figured  before  the  second  French  Com- 
mission ;  ^  or  it  is  permissible  to  suppose  that  the  extraordinary 
sense  of  space  relation  exhibited  in  certain  abnormal  states 
may  have  helped  the  manifestations.^  It  is  not  until  we 
come  to  the  "  direct  spirit  paintings "  executed  in  darkness, 
as  already  described,  that  we  are  confronted  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  preconcerted  fraud  or  occult  faculty. 

For  similar  reasons  I  am  disposed  to  regard  Duguid's 
trance  utterances  as  probably  not  involving  conscious  de- 
ception. The  spirit  artists  who  inspired  his  earlier  trances 
purported,  as  already  said,  to  be  Ruysdael  and  Steen.  In 
August,  1869,  however,  there  appeared  a  new  control,  Hafed, 
a  prince  of  Persia  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
the  interest  of  his  revelations  eclipsed  even  the  marvel  of  the 
spirit  paintings.  Throughout  a  hundred  sittings,  extending 
over  some  years,  the  spirit  of  Hafed  delivered  himself  of  a 
series  of  discourses,  dealing  with  his  own  experiences  on 
earth  and  with  the  wonders  of  the  spirit  spheres.  Of  princely 
birth,  Hafed  had  been  summoned  at  an  early  age  to  take 
command  of  his  country's  armies  in  an  expedition  against 
a  host  of  ruthless  Arab  invaders.  He  had  fought  and  been 
victorious,  had  loved,  married,  and  lost  his  wife.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  order  of  the  Magi,  and  ultimately  chosen 
Archmagus.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  furnish  the  Glasgow 
circle  with  detailed  descriptions  of  the  creeds  and  social  life 
of  ancient  Persia,  Tyre,  Greece,  Egypt,  Judaea,  Babylon, 
and  many  other  long-perished  civilisations  which  the  Arch- 
magus visited  in  his  travels.  Incidentally  he  corrects  the 
history  and  chronology  of  Moses,  and  many  false  conceptions 
current  among  the  learned  concerning  the  ancient  world. 
But  all  this  is  introductory  to  the  climax  of  his  life.  His 
guardian  spirit  summoned  Hafed  and  two  brother  Magi  to 
go  to  JudjEa  and  take  with  them  rich  gifts  to  greet  the  birth 

^  See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  74,  and  pp.  141-5. 

-  The  best-known  example  of  this  singular  faculty,  which  almost  seems 
occasionally  to  usurp  the  sense  of  sight,  is  that  of  the  soldier  wounded  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  who  could  fill  a  whole  sheet  of  paper  with  writing,  and 
theii,  without  the  use  of  his  eyesight,  go  back  over  what  he  had  written,  dotting 
the  i's  and  making  erasures  and  amendments.  The  case  was  described  by  Huxley 
(following  Mesnet)  in  his  article  on  "  Human  Automatism."  Other  instances  of 
the  faculty  are  given  by  Braid,  Carpenter  {Mental  Physiology,  edition  of  1876, 
P-  i_43)>  W.  James  {Proc.  Am.  S.  P.  P.,  p.  554).  I  have  myself  seen  one  doubt- 
ful instance  of  it.  It  is  commonly  explained  as  a  special  development  of  the 
muscular  sense. 
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of  a  young  child  then  cradled  in  a  cattle  shed  in  the  city  of 
Bethlehem.  A  few  years  later  the  Persian  Magus  travelled 
with  the  young  child  in  Persia,  India,  and  many  other 
countries,  listening  to  his  young  companion  as  he  preached 
to  the  people,  and  wondering  at  the  miracles  performed  by 
him. 

In  the  end  the  aged  Persian,  after  conversing  with  Paul 
in  Athens,  and  himself  preaching  the  gospel  in  Venice  and 
Alexandria,  perished  in  his  hundredth  year  in  the  arena  at 
Rome. 

The  narrative  is  copiously  illustrated  with  "direct"  spirit 
drawings,  portraying  such  subjects  as  the  battle-scene  between 
the  hosts  of  Persia  and  Araby ;  a  sea-fight  in  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  Egyptian  and  Indian  temples  ;  Jesus  as  a  young  man 
recalling  to  life  the  spirit  of  a  dead  Hindoo ;  and,  finally,  the 
arena  at  Rome,  with  lions  and  martyrs. 

If  the  human  artist  was  in  fact  entirely  without  education 
in  such  matters,  the  drawings,  especially  those  concerned  with 
architectural  subjects,  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  without 
merit.  As  regards  the  discourses,  which  were  taken  down 
verbatim  by  Nisbet,  and  afterwards  revised  by  the  entranced 
medium,  the  style  is  surprisingly  good.  It  is  free  from  the 
pretentious  verbosity  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  and  others 
of  the  early  American  trance-speakers ;  it  is  grammatical 
throughout,  and  rarely  degenerates  into  rhapsody  or  mere 
sounding  verbiage.  Nor,  apart  from  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  treated,  is  there  anything  to  cause  offence  in  the 
narrative.  If  published  apart  from  its  accessories,  it  would 
perhaps  pass  muster  as  a  historical  romance,  the  most  didactic 
and  one  of  the  dullest  of  its  kind.  At  worst,  it  would 
probably  be  said  that  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  story  was 
not  sufficient  to  justify  the  historical  inaccuracies  and  im- 
probabilities ;  and  that  the  undoubted  sincerity  and  high 
moral  aim  of  the  writer  should  have  restrained  him  from  too 
familiar  handling  of  sacred  personalities.^ 

1  I  will  not  attempt  the  task  of  analysing  Hafed's  historical  and  other  errors. 
It  is  more  interesting,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  note  the  attempts  of  the  trance 
intelligence  to  justify  or  explain  away  discrepancies.  Thus  on  page  89  it  is  stated 
that  Cyrus,  when  still  a  youth,  met  Zoroaster,  and  was  instructed  by  him  in  the 
principles  of  true  religion.  On  its  being  pointed  out  to  the  control  that  Cyrus 
and  Zoroaster  were  not,  according  to  the  ordinary  chronology,  contemporaries, 
he  replied  that  Cyrus'  teacher  was  not  the  eponymous  founder  of  a  religion,  but 
another  person  of  the  same  name.  Again  (p.  82),  Ararat  is  described  as  a  moun- 
tain "near  the  Red  Sea."  It  was  pointed  out,  on  revision,  that  the  mountain 
now  known  as  Ararat  is  not  near  the  Red  Sea.  llafcd  replied  that  the  name 
was  wrongly  applied  by  modern  geographers.  ' '  Such  mistakes, "  he  said, 
"were  easily  accounted  for  in  the  translation  of  the  original  records  firom  one 
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To  recognise  that  the  volume  is  in  fact  an  historical 
romance,  constructed  by  a  pious  and  half-educated  Scotch- 
man on  the  basis  of  his  studies  in  the  Bible  and  various 
popular  manuals,  is  not  to  impute  conscious  deception  to  its 
author.  But  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  trance 
mediums  for  their  utterances  will  best  be  dealt  with  in  a  later 
chapter.^ 

A  book  published  in  1870,  Heaveyi  opened,  or  Messages  for 
the  bereaved  from  their  little  ones  in  Glory^  which  excited 
some  attention  amongst  believers,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
kind  of  spirit  messages  received  in  devout  circles  at  this 
time.  The  authoress  —  a  sister  of  Mr.  Morell  Theobald, 
already  referred  to — concealed  her  identity  under  the  initials 
"  F.  J.  T."  The  messages,  produced  by  automatic  writing, 
purported  for  the  most  part  to  proceed  from  the  spirits  of 
young  children,  relations  of  the  medium,  and  are  concerned 
with  the  glories  of  the  spirit  world,  described  in  language 
appropriate  to  young  children.  The  imagery  is  apparently 
borrowed  partly  from  the  Bible,  partly  from  current  fairy 
tales. 

Throughout  the  history  of  English  Spiritualism,  and  down 
even  to  the  present  day,  inspirational  speakers  have  played 
a  large  part  in  the  propaganda.  One  of  the  earliest  native 
speakers  of  distinction  was  Mrs.  Emma  Hardinge,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Hardinge  Britten,  from  whose  work  on  American 
Spiritualism  I  have  had  occasion  to  quote  in  previous 
chapters.  Mrs.  Hardinge,  in  1865  and  onwards,  delivered 
eloquent  discourses  professedly  under  spirit  guidance,  and 
generally  on  subjects  chosen  at  the  meeting  by  a  committee 
from  the  audience.^ 

In  or  about  1870  Mr.  Morse,  still  one  of  the  best-known 
English  trance-speakers,  began  his  career.  His  eloquence 
is  referred  to  in  high  terms  by  Serjeant  Cox.  "  I  have  heard 
an  uneducated  barman,  when  in  a  state  of  trance,  maintain 
a  dialogue  with  a  party  of  philosophers  on  '  Reason  and 
Foreknowledge,  Will  and  Fate,'  and  hold  his  own  against 
them.    I  have  put  to  him  the  most  difficult  questions  in 

language  to  another."  Once  more  (p.  38),  Ilafed,  preparing  to  do  battle,  spoke 
of  the  unsheathing  of  his  falcon.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  perhaps  "fal- 
con" was  a  mistake  for  "falchion."  But  he  rejected  the  suggestion.  "The 
falcon,"  he  said,  "was  a  long,  straight,  two-edged  sword,  with  a  falcon's  head 
on  the  hilt." 

'  See  Book  IV.  chaps,  vi.  and  vii.,  especially  the  discussion  of  the  Reincarna- 
tion romance  of  "Helene  Smith,"  the  medium  described  by  M.  Th.  Flournoy. 
''^  London  :  J.  Burns. 

"  See  her  Extemporaneous  Addresses,  First  and  Second  Series.  London,  1865 
and  1866. 
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psychology,  and  received  answers  always  thoughtful,  often 
full  of  wisdom,  and  invariably  conveyed  in  choice  and 
eloquent  language.  Nevertheless,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  released  from  the  trance,  he  was  unable  to 
answer  the  simplest  query  on  a  philosophical  subject,  and 
was  at  a  loss  for  sufficient  language  in  which  to  express 
a  commonplace  idea."^ 

But  the  supreme  example  in  this  line  was  an  American, 
Mrs.  Cora  L.  V.  Tappan  (later  Tappan-Richmond).  Under 
her  maiden  name  of  Scott  she  had  very  early  made  her 
appearance  in  the  Spiritualist  Movement.  As  a  child  of 
eleven  or  twelve  she  had  passed  some  months  in  Adin 
Ballou's  community  at  Hopedale.  Thereafter  she  had  been 
controlled  by  the  spirit  of  young  Ballou.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  we  hear  of  her  addressing  public  audiences  in  Wis- 
consin. Three  years  later,  as  a  girl  of  sixteen,  she  went  to 
New  York,  and  from  that  time  onwards  she  became  famous 
throughout  the  States  as  a  Spiritualist  lecturer.  In  1873  she 
came  to  England,  and  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
For  some  years  she  lectured  regularly,  or  at  frequent 
intervals,  in  this  country.  According  to  her  own  belief  in 
the  matter,  she  spoke  under  spirit  guidance.  Actually,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  her  utterances  were  in  large  measure 
unpremeditated,  and  that  she  was  not  herself  a  wholl}'' 
conscious  or  voluntary  agent  in  their  production.  As  with 
her  predecessor,  Mrs.  Hardinge,  the  subject  of  the  lecture 
was  commonly  chosen  by  the  audience  after  the  lecturer  had 
entered  the  room.  But  though  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  preparing  a  discourse,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
subjects  chosen  by  a  committee  of  Spiritualists — since  the 
audience  had  met  together  for  edification  and  not  for  a 
scientific  test — were  naturally  connected  not  remotely  with 
the  great  issues  raised  by  Spiritualism.  And  since  Mrs. 
Tappan,  by  the  estimate  of  her  English  biographer,  had 
delivered  some  three  thousand  discourses  in  the  previous 
fifteen  years,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  any  of  the  topics 
selected  were  altogether  unfamiliar  to  her.-  Let  it  be 
granted,  too,  that,  as  her  biographer  candidly  admits,  the 
quantity  of  the  eloquence  is  more  in  evidence  than  the 
quality  of  it.     But  when  all  discounts  have  been  made  the 

^  The  Mechanis?n  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.  The  passage  is  quoted  in  Miracles 
and  Modern  Spiritualism,  p.  201,  by  Dr.  Wallace,  who  endorses  the  testimony 
given  by  Serjeant  Cox. 

*  Discourses  through  the  Mediumship  of  Mrs.  Cora  L.  V.  Tappan,  Introduc- 
tion, p.  xvii.    London,  1875. 
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feat  must  still  remain  a  very  surprising  one.  That  the  flow 
of  verbiage  never  fails  is  a  small  matter :  Mrs.  Tappan's 
trance-utterances  surpass  those  of  almost  every  other  auto- 
matist  in  that  there  is  a  fairly  coherent  argument  throughout. 
Two  at  least  of  the  subjects  set  to  her  in  1 874,  "  The  Origin 
of  Man"  and  "The  Comparative  Influence  of  Science  and 
Morality  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Nations,"  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  little  familiar.^  But  the  speaker 
is  never  at  a  loss.  In  the  first  case,  after  referring  briefly 
to  the  various  solutions  of  the  problem  given  by  ancient 
theologies,  she  states  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  after 
propounding  an  intelligent,  if  not  profound,  criticism  of  it, 
proceeds  to  develop  her  own  views  of  a  kind  of  immanent 
Pantheism.  Here  is  an  extract  from  her  criticism  of  the 
Darwinian  theory,  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  her  reasoning 
powers  : — 

"  In  fact,  the  weak  points  in  the  Darwinian  theory  are  easily 
found  out  by  the  student  of  science  or  natural  philosophy.  One 
is,  that  he  makes  the  doctrine  of  the  theory  of  selection  and 
evolution  account  for  the  existence  of  distinctive  types.  In  our 
opinion  this  is  most  erroneous ;  there  is  no  such  process  going 
on  in  nature;  there  never  has  been  known  to  be  such  a  process 
in  nature  as  the  one  type  of  existence  ever  becoming  merged  into 
or  becoming  another  type.  There  is  no  change  going  on  in  the 
lower  orders  that  are  said  to  resemble  man  by  which  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  become  future  men.  The  gorilla  and  the  ape,  though 
resembling  man  in  appearance,  fail  to  resemble  him  in  any  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  expressed  intelligence,  and  there  has  never  been 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  specific  change  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  degree  of  existence.  Besides,  that  which  is  said  to  be 
the  organic  and  continuous  property  of  evolution  applies  not  to  the 
change  and  transition  from  one  type  to  another  of  existence,  but  to 
the  perfection  and  development  of  the  type  already  formed ;  so  that 
if  Nature  does  select  her  types,  it  does  not  and  has  not  been  shown 
that  she  has  ever  confused  those  types,  interblent  them,  or  in  any 
way  lost  them,  but  persistently,  sacredly  preserved  the  germs  of 
every  specific  type  in  existence  up  to  the  present  time  " 

****** 

"  But,  as  we  stated,  if  we  are  to  trace  man's  origin  we  must 
consider  him  in  his  complete  nature,  and  not  merely  in  his  physical 
nature.  It  is  sufficiently  easy — a  process  of  the  greatest  facility — 
to  trace,  with  the  scientific  data  that  are  in  the  world,  the  results 
of  natural  law  up  to  the  development  of  man — the  monad,  or 

^  Discourses,  etc.,  Part  I.  p.  179,  and  Part  II.  p.  383.  The  volume  includes 
some  fifty  long  discourses,  besides  minor  speeches  in  answer  to  questions,  etc. 
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distinctive  particle  which  exists  by  itself ;  the  duad,  which  means 
two  monads  added  together,  makes  another  stage,  etc.,  etc.  These 
atoms  in  their  sixfold  nature,  constantly  changing  and  developing, 
are  fully  and  absolutely  empowered  by  the  law  of  existence  to 
develop  all  phases  of  physical  life  that  are  known.  But  atoms  are 
not  intelligent ;  monads,  duads,  triads  are  not  intelligent ;  molecules 
are  not  intelligent.  No  atom  or  atomic  structure  contains  within 
itself  that  which  is  the  final  source  and  cause  of  organisation ;  and 
when  the  physical  scientist  declares  that  he  has  discovered  the 
process  of  creation,  he  omits  the  one  power  of  creation  that  alone 
is  capable  of  solving  the  mystery."  ^ 

As  said,  the  reasoning  is  not  profound,  but  it  is  not  un- 
intelligent ;  and  the  rhythm  and  fluency,  no  doubt,  for  the 
audience  covered  any  gaps  in  the  logic.  If  we  scrutinise 
the  style  more  closely,  we  shall  find  that,  though  a  favourable 
specimen  of  its  kind,  it  yet  has  the  characteristic  defect  of 
the  automatic  utterance — a  redundancy  of  words  for  words' 
sake.  Note,  for  instance,  the  constant  duplication  of  words 
without  any  substantial  enlargement  of  meaning — "  science 
or  natural  philosophy";  "merged  into  or  becoming";  "change 
and  transition  "  ;  "  perfection  and  development "  ;  "  atom  or 
atomic  structure."  There  is  a  similar  barren  repetition  of 
phrases,  e.g.  "  It  is  sufficiently  easy — a  process  of  the  greatest 
facility "  ;  "  atoms  are  not  intelligent ;  monads  are  not  in- 
telligent "  ;  and  so  on. 

When  concerned  with  more  congenial  themes,  the  rhythmical 
quality  of  the  eloquence  and  its  invertebrate  structure  are 
alike  more  conspicuous.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  peroration 
to  a  discourse  on  "  The  Eternal  Progress  of  the  Human 
Spirit "  :— 

"  Are  these  the  themes  of  your  aspirations  ?  Then  what  wonder 
if  through  the  vistas  of  eternity  there  open,  broad  and  wide,  theme 
upon  theme  of  lofty  thought,  of  divine  aspiration,  of  glorious  work, 
of  everlasting  conquest !  It  is  not  that  man  shall  there  conquer 
matter,  and  build  gold  and  silver  temples,  and  the  idols  of  material 
worship.  It  is  not  that  the  hero  shall  slay  millions  of  human 
beings,  and  so  gain  what  is  called  earthly  fame.  The  paltry  excuses 
of  human  ambition,  the  small  needs  of  human  life,  the  imposing 
objects  of  your  being,  pale  and  disappear  before  the  higher  themes 
of  spiritual  meditation  and  of  eternal  advancement.  One  by  one 
the  vistas  of  that  divine  subject  open  to  your  gaze ;  one  by  one  the 
hosts  that  are  marshalled  in  glorious  array  appear  before  your 
vision ;  one  by  one  the  ideas  of  eternal  progress  are  gained,  and 

'  Op.  n't.,  Part  I.  pp.  182,  1S3, 
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new  ideas,  new  mountains  of  knowledge,  present  themselves  for  you 
to  climb ;  one  by  one  the  stars  in  space,  the  planets  in  their  orbits, 
and  systems  and  constellations  pass  beyond  you ;  and  you  go  on 
and  on  through  the  eras  of  eternal  life,  without  pause,  never  resting, 
never  tiring,  but  with  new-found  companies  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  cleave  the  air  of  space  and  visit  the  habitations  of  the  most 
celestial  beings — angels,  archangels,  cherubim,  seraphim  !  Behold 
they  dawn  upon  you  with  their  wondrous  powers  and  matchless 
knowledge !  They  sing  the  songs  of  creation !  they  people  space 
with  their  thoughts !  they  give  you  a  glimpse  of  their  life  !  and  on 
and  on  you  go,  ever  with  those  countless  myriads  of  hosts,  march- 
ing up  the  steep  of  eternity,  hand  in  hand,  heart  to  heart,  linked 
together  still  by  the  love  of  God  and  by  your  love  for  one 
another!"^ 

I  have  heard  Mrs.  Tappan's  eloquence  described  as  "  flatu- 
lent," and  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  the  aptness  of  the 
epithet.  A  more  salient  characteristic  is  its  extraordinary- 
monotony.  We  are  not  perhaps  entitled  in  oratorical  efforts 
to  look  for  the  same  finish  that  we  expect  in  literary  essays 
of  a  more  considered  kind.  Certainly  we  shall  look  in  vain 
throughout  Mrs.  Tappan's  published  discourses  for  the  in- 
evitable word,  the  novel  simile,  the  polished  epigram.  The 
spirits  could  pour  forth  ore  rotundo,  but  knew  not  the  virtues 
of  compactness.  Mrs.  Tappan's  utterances  may,  as  some  of 
her  contemporaries  asserted,  have  been  jewelled,  but  her 
jewels  are  five  hundred  words  long,  and  they  do  not  sparkle. 
Again,  we  find  none  of  the  literary  artifices  by  which  ordinary 
speakers  are  wont  to  give  relief — there  is  no  antithesis,  no 
climax,  no  irony  or  humour  in  any  form.  And  the  dead  level 
of  style  reflects  a  dead  level  of  sentiment ;  there  is  no  scorn 
or  indignation,  no  recognition  of  human  effort  and  pain,  no 
sense  of  the  mystery  of  things.  The  style  is  clear,  as  jelly 
is  clear ;  it  is  the  protoplasm  of  human  speech,  and  it  is 
flavoured  throughout  with  mild,  cosmic  emotions. 

Frequently  at  the  close  of  an  address  Mrs,  Tappan  would 
recite  an  impromptu  poem,  again  on  a  subject  chosen  at  the 
moment  by  the  audience.  Some  of  these  poems  are  strikingly 
melodious,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  melody 
continually  overpowers  the  sense.  In  the  first  two  of  the 
stanzas  which  follow,  for  instance,  quoted  from  a  poem  on 
"  Prayer,"  the  meaning  sought  to  be  conveyed  is,  it  will  be 
adrnitted,  less  conspicuous  than  a  certain  sonorous  quality 
which,  on  analysis,  is  found  to  be  largely  mechanical : — 


'  Op.  cit.,  Part  II.  p.  140. 
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"  Like  the  stars  that  sweep  and  bum 
In  their  orbits  of  pure  flame, 
Where  God  kindled  in  the  urn 
Of  their  hfe  His  holy  name  ; 

"  Like  the  suns  with  points  like  swords, 
Flashing  up  the  steep  of  space. 
Leading  armies  without  words. 
By  the  hght  from  God's  own  face  ; 

"  Each  world  filling  its  own  sphere. 
Each  star  keeping  perfect  time 
To  the  mandate  written  there, 
On  the  scrolls  of  heaven  sublime. 

"  To  the  planets  ye  may  turn, 

As  they  flash  and  toil  and  shine. 
For  a  lesson  ye  may  learn 
To  employ  each  gift  divine."* 

Sometimes,  it  must  be  owned,  the  audience  were  rather 
exacting  in  their  tests.  There  is  an  heroic  attempt,  for 
instance,  at  a  poem  on  "  Cremation":-  that  the  poetic  afflatus 
should  have  failed  before  this  task  is  perhaps  no  matter  for 
surprise.  In  another  trial,  hardly  less  severe,  Mrs.  Tappan 
has  achieved  some  measure  of  success.  The  subject  set  was 
"  The  Future  of  England,"  and  the  result  was  a  poem,  by 
no  means  unmusical,  of  about  a  hundred  lines.  One  stanza 
may  perhaps  be  quoted  : — 

"What  is  it  that  upholds  her  but  the  chime 

Of  nations  that  die  out  when  she  appears  ? 

But  meanwhile  here  at  home  one  voice  she  hears. 
Wealth,  power,  greatness,  all  are  hers,  the  sway 

Of  high  supremacy  on  land  and  sea, 

All  power  and  purpose  of  true  industry. 
One  subtle  heart-drop  ebbing  day  by  day 

Despoils  her  of  her  life,  tears  from  her  those  who  toil, 
The  purpose  and  the  blood  with  which  to  stay 
Her  honour  in  some  future  darker  day — 

Bearers  of  burdens,  tillers  of  her  soil. 
She  keeps  her  greatness  and  her  line  of  kings. 
But  she  must  lose  the  deep  heart-murmurings 

Of  love ;  the  very  strings  that  make  her  strong, 
The  sinews  and  the  arms  of  power, 
Are  slow  escaping  every  day  and  hour, 

Singing  in  distant  lands  their  freedom's  song."' 

There  is  a  curious  indication  here  of  the  mechanical 
character  of  the  utterance.  The  word  "chime,"  meaningless 
in  its  context,  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  word  "clime,"  which 
ends  the  preceding  stanza.    The  passage  as  a  whole  re- 

1  Op.  cit.,  Part  I.  p.  62.         Part  L  p.  189.         Part  II.  pp.  395,  396. 
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presents  Mrs.  Tappan's  eloquence  at  its  best.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  inspiration  proceeds 
from  purely  mundane  sources.  There  are,  indeed,  obvious 
reverberations  in  Mrs.  Tappan's  verse  from  contemporary 
poets  —  Mrs.  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne,  and 
Rossetti ;  though  I  have  failed  to  find  any  actual  plagiarisms. 

Of  other  inspirational  works  at  this  time  there  is  little  to 
be  recorded.  T.  L.  Harris,  who  during  the  decade  1860-70 
appears  to  have  resided  chiefly  in  this  country,  delivered 
many  discourses,  inferior,  if  at  all,  only  to  Mrs.  Tappan's 
orations.  He  also  published  other  poems — The  Great  Re- 
public; or,  Poems  of  the  Sun}  Some  of  Harris'  earlier  poems 
had  been  described  by  William  Howitt,  in  the  course  of  a 
review  in  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  as  possessing  "  scarcely 
less  than  Miltonic  grandeur  .  .  .  and  more  than  Miltonic 
splendour.""^  A  later  notice  in  the  same  magazine,  in  review- 
ing The  Great  Republic,  gives  a  juster  appreciation  of  his 
work  in  general : — 

"The  charm  of  the  metre  and  the  clearness  of  the  ideas,  which 
extend  to  a  few  stanzas  .  .  .  rapidly  vanish  in  clouds.  .  .  .  The 
words  and  stanzas  go  on  as  sonorously  as  ever,  but  we  clutch  in  vain 
at  the  guiding  clue  of  reason.  .  .  .  All  is  a  phantasmagoria."  ^ 

In  1873  there  appeared  a  volume  by  Fred  Griffin,  entitled 
The  Destiny  of  Man}  The  preface  to  the  volume  obscurely 
hints  at  some  mysterious  origin,  and  we  learn  that  the  book 
was  openly  advertised  as  having  been  written  through 
planchette.  Less  melodious  than  the  productions  of  Harris 
or  Mrs.  Tappan,  the  poems  are  more  coherent,  but  unhappily 
quite  commonplace.  A  few  years  later  a  young  man  named 
Veitch  produced  some  poetry,  not  without  merit,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Chatterton.^  But  of  late  years  the  stream  of 
inspirational  poetry  seems  to  have  run  dry. 

^  London,  1867.  "  i860,  p.  200. 

^  Spiritual  Magazine,  1868,  p.  73.  '  Trtibner  and  Co.,  1873. 

"  See  the  Appendix  to  Home's  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Spiritualism,  where 
much  of  this  poetry  is  quoted. 
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SCIENCE  AND  SUPERSTITION 

IN  1872,  in  describing  some  recent  visits  paid  to  spirit 
mediums,  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  com- 
mented on  the  extraordinary  vitaHty,  notwithstanding 
frequent  exposures,  of  the  Spiritualist  belief,  and  the  hold 
that  it  had  obtained  on  many  educated  minds : — ^ 

"  It  is  evident,"  the  reviewer  continues,  "  either  that  the  subject 
is  surrounded  by  unusual  difficulties,  or  that  in  this  matter  scientific 
men  have  signally  failed  to  do  their  duty  by  the  public,  which  looks 
to  them  for  its  facts.  We  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  case.  It  may 
be  said,  and  is  said  by  some,  that  Spiritualism  was  long  ago  in- 
vestigated, and  proved  to  be  a  mass  of  imposture  and  delusion ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  so,  for  there  has  never  been 
undertaken  an  inquiry  of  that  impartial,  authoritative,  and  thorough 
nature  which  alone  can  decide  a  prejudiced  controversy.  .  .  .  How- 
ever absurd  the  phenomena  and  paraphernalia  of  Spiritualism  may 
be,  the  sifting  and  settling  of  the  whole  matter,  once  and  for  all, 
would  be  a  practical  benefit,  for  which  the  age  would  thank  our 
savants  at  least  as  much  as  it  thanks  them  for  recondite  theories  and 
abstract  speculations,  half  of  which  are  only  laid  up  in  print  for  the 
next  generation  to  ridicule." 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  Dialectical  Committee's  Report, 
"  if  it  proves  nothing  else,  it  proves  that  it  is  high  time  com- 
petent hands  undertake  the  unravelling  of  the  Gordian  knot. 
It  must  be  fairly  and  patiently  unravelled,  and  not  cut  through. 
The  slash  of  an  Alexandrian  blade  has  been  tried  often  enough, 
and  has  never  sufficed." 

It  is  singular  that  the  writer  in  the  Times  completely 
ignores  a  systematic  investigation  by  a  competent  man  of 
science — Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Crookes — then  proceeding, 
some  results  of  which  had  already  been  placed  before  the 
public.    But  in  his  main  argument  he  has  the  support  not 

1  Times,  26th  Dec,  1872. 
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only  of  Mr.  Crookes  himself,  but  of  the  late  Professor  Balfour 
Stewart,  who  had  some  eighteen  months  previously  written : 
"  We  are  inclined  to  endorse  the  remark  of  Mr.  Crookes,  that 
men  of  science  have  shown  too  great  a  disinclination  to 
investigate  the  evidence  and  nature  of  these  alleged  facts, 
even  when  their  occurrence  has  been  asserted  by  competent 
and  credible  witnesses."  ^ 

Whether  men  of  science  were  justified  in  their  indifference 
— an  indifference  no  doubt  largely  fostered  by  the  belief  that 
the  craze  would  shortly  die  out  of  its  own  accord — is  fair 
matter  for  debate.  Certainly  the  results  achieved  by  the 
first  French  Commission  on  Animal  Magnetism  offered  little 
encouragement  for  interference.  And,  after  all,  most  scientific 
workers  could  fairly  plead  that  they  had  other  tasks  for  which 
they  were  better  adapted.  But  the  euthanasia  of  super- 
stition, which  has  been  looked  for  in  each  succeeding  decade, 
still  delays  its  coming ;  and  to  this  delay  the  ill-informed  and 
injudicious  opposition  of  some  has  contributed  probably  as 
much  as  the  equally  injudicious,  if  not  equally  ill-informed, 
advocacy  of  others.  The  dealings  of  science  with  Spiritualism 
form  an  instructive  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 
Not  the  least  instructive  feature  of  the  chronicle  is  the  sharp 
contrast  between  the  tone  and  temper  of  those  men  of 
science  who,  after  examination,  accepted,  and  of  those  who,  with 
or  without  examination,  rejected  the  evidence  for  the  alleged 
physical  phenomena.  Those  who  held  themselves  justified  in 
believing  in  a  new  physical  force — for  de  Morgan,  Crookes, 
and  other  scientific  converts  did  not  at  the  outset,  nor  in 
some  cases  at  all,  adopt  the  Spiritualist  belief  proper — showed 
in  their  writings  a  modesty,  candour,  and  freedom  from  pre- 
possession, which  shine  the  more  conspicuously  by  comparison 
with  the  blustering  arrogance  of  some  of  the  self-constituted 
champions  of  scientific  orthodoxy.  The  ordinary  reader, 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  confined,  for 
instance,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  scholarly  dissertation  by 
de  Morgan,  which  prefaces  his  wife's  book.  From  Matter  to 
Spirit — a  preface  which  is  perhaps  the  wisest,  as  it  is  un- 
questionably the  wittiest  utterance  on  the  subject — and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  unmannerly  letters  contributed  by  Tyndall 
to  the  PalL  Mall  Gazette  in  1868,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  the  new  views.  Again,  the  obvious 
candour  of  Mr.  Crookes'  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science,  and  their  judicial  tone,  present  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  inaccuracy,  spiteful  depreciation,  under  the  shield  of 

'  Nature,  27th  July,  1871. 
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anonymity,  of  other  men's  work  and  grotesque  self-assertion 
which  disfigured  Dr.  Carpenter's  criticisms.^  The  mere 
prospect  of  contact  with  Spiritualism  seems  to  have  exercised 
a  deteriorating  effect,  alike  on  the  mind  and  the  manners. 
Even  Faraday,  in  his  letter  of  June,  1861,  forgot  his  wonted 
modesty  and  courtesy ;  and  Huxley's  reply  to  the  Dialectical 
Society's  invitation  to  co-operate  with  them  is  a  clumsy  thrust 
altogether  unworthy  of  so  distinguished  a  gladiator. 

The  present  chapter  furnishes  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
dealings  of  scientific  men  in  this  country  with  the  alleged 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism  down  to  1882.  Faraday's  de- 
monstration of  the  part  played  by  unconscious  muscular 
action  in  table-turning,  referred  to  in  chapter  i.  of  the 
present  book,  formed  the  first  contribution  to  the  subject. 
Later,  apparently  in  June,  1855,^  Sir  David  Brewster  and 
Lord  Brougham  attended  two  sittings  with  D.  D.  Home. 
This  is  Brewster's  contemporary  account  of  the  first  sitting, 
dated  June,  1855,  extracted  from  his  private  diary  : — 

"  Last  of  all  I  went  with  Lord  Brougham  to  a  seance  of  the  new 
spirit-rapper,  Mr.  Home,  a  lad  of  twenty,  the  son  of  a  brother  of 
the  late  Earl  Home.  .  .  He  lives  in  Cox's  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street ; 
and  Mr.  Cox,  who  knows  Lord  Brougham,  wished  him  to  have 
a  seance,  and  his  lordship  invited  me  to  accompany  him  in  order 
to  assist  in  finding  out  the  trick.  We  four  sat  down  at  a  moderately- 
sized  table,  the  structure  of  which  we  were  invited  to  examine.  In 
a  short  time  the  table  shuddered,  and  a  tremulous  motion  ran  up 
all  our  arms  j  at  our  bidding  these  motions  ceased  and  returned.  The 
most  unaccountable  rappings  were  produced  in  various  parts  of  the 
table ;  and  the  table  actually  rose  from  the  ground  when  no  hand  was 
upon  it.  A  larger  table  was  produced,  and  exhibited  similar  move- 
ments. ...  A  small  hand-bell  was  then  laid  down  with  its  mouth 
on  the  carpet ;  and,  after  lying  for  some  time,  it  actually  rang  when 
nothing  could  have  touched  it.  The  bell  was  then  placed  on  the 
other  side,  still  upon  the  carpet,  and  it  came  over  to  me  and  placed 
itself  in  my  hand.  It  did  the  same  to  Lord  Brougham.  These 
were  the  principal  experiments.  We  could  give  no  explanation  of 
them,  and  could  not  conjecture  how  they  could  be  produced  by 
any  kind  of  mechanism."  ^ 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  an 
erroneous  version  of  the  incident  having  appeared  in  some 

^  See  his  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.,  1871. 
I  cannot  find  that  the  actual  date  of  the  seance  is  given  either  by  Brewster 
himself,  or  by  any  of  the  other  persons  who  have  published  accounts  of  the 
incident. 

^  The  Home  Life  of  Sir  D.  Brewster,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon,  pp.  257-8. 
Edinburgh,  1869. 
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American  paper,  Brewster  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Morning 
Advertiser,  in  which  he  states  that  though  he  "could  not 
account  for  all"  that  he  witnessed  at  the  two  seances,  yet 
"  I  saw  enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  they  could  all  be 
produced  by  human  hands  and  feet."  ^  William  Cox,  at 
whose  hotel  the  first  sitting  had  taken  place,  and  Benjamin 
Coleman  at  once  wrote  to  the  Advertiser,  pointing  out  that 
Brewster's  present  version  of  the  matter  differed  materially 
from  that  given  by  him  in  their  presence  within  a  few  days 
of  the  first  sitting.  Brewster,  accordingly,  in  a  later  letter 
gave  a  full  description  of  the  sitting : — 

"At  Mr.  Cox's  house,  Mr.  Home,  Mr.  Cox,  Lord  Brougham,  and 
myself  sat  down  to  a  small  table,  Mr.  Home  having  previously 
requested  us  to  examine  if  there  was  any  machinery  about  his 
person,  an  examination,  however,  which  we  declined  to  make. 
When  all  our  hands  were  upon  the  table  noises  were  heard — 
rappings  in  abundance;  and,  finally,  when  we  rose  up  the  table 
actually  rose,  as  appeared  to  me,  from  the  ground.  This  result  I  do 
not  pretend  to  explain ;  but  rather  than  believe  that  spirits  made 
the  noise,  I  will  conjecture  that  the  raps  were  produced  by  Mr. 
Home's  toes,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  were  active  on  another 
occasion ;  .  .  .  and  rather  than  believe  that  spirits  raised  the  table, 
I  will  conjecture  that  it  was  done  by  the  agency  of  Mr.  Home's  feet, 
which  were  always  below  it. 

"Some  time  after  this  experiment  Mr.  Home  left  the  room  and 
returned,  probably  to  equip  himself  for  the  feats  which  were  to 
be  performed  by  the  spirits  beneath  a  large  round  table  covered 
with  copious  drapery,  beneath  ivhich  nobody  was  allowed  to  look? 

"  The  spirits  are  powerless  aboveboard  ...  a  small  hand-bell, 
to  be  rung  by  the  spirits,  was  placed  on  the  ground  near  my  feet. 
I  placed  my  feet  round  it  in  the  form  of  an  angle,  to  catch  any 
intrusive  apparatus.  The  bell  did  not  ring;  but  when  taken  to 
a  place  near  Mr.  Home's  feet,  it  speedily  came  across  and  placed 
itself  in  my  hand.    This  was  amusing. 

"  It  did  the  same  thing,  bunglingly,  to  Lord  Brougham,  by 
knocking  itself  against  his  lordship's  knuckles,  and,  after  a  jingle, 
it  fell.  How  these  things  were  produced  neither  Lord  Brougham 
nor  I  could  say,  but  I  conjecture  that  they  may  be  produced  by 
machinery  attached  to  the  lower  extremities  of  Mr.  Home."  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  interval  between  June  and 
October  Brewster's  mental  attitude  had  undergone  a  decided 

'  Morning  Advertiser,  Oct.  3rd,  1855. 
Home,  commenting  on  this  passage,  explains  that  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing  and  left  the  room  to  get  a  handkerchief  (Incidenls,  First  Series, 
P-  238).  »  Advertiser,  Oct.  12th,  1855. 
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change,  and  that  he  now  finds  himself  able  to  "  conjecture  " 
— at  a  distance  of  some  months  from  the  actual  facts — how 
the  things  were  done.  It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  this 
change  of  attitude  is  due  to  the  discovery  of  suspicious 
circumstances  at  the  second  seance,  described  in  the  same 
letter  to  the  Advertiser.  But  no  later  discoveries  of  the  kind 
can  explain  or  excuse  positive  discrepancies  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  account  of  the  first  sitting.  In  the 
earlier  account  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  bell  rang  on  the 
floor,  when  nothing  could  have  touched  it ;  in  the  later 
account  it  is  stated  that  the  bell  did  not  ring ;  and  various 
incidents,  tending  to  throw  suspicion  or  ridicule  on  the 
performance,  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  later 
account.  Suppose  the  positions  had  been  reversed,  and  that 
two  discrepant  accounts  of  the  same  seance,  the  later  account 
embellished  with  marvellous  details  which  found  no  place 
in  the  contemporary  version,  had  been  published  by  some 
preposterous  Spiritualist.  Brewster  would,  no  doubt,  for  our 
warning  and  edification,  have  pointed  the  obvious  moral ; 
and  perhaps,  if  the  names  are  changed,  the  moral  will  still 
serve.  But  the  Spiritualists  were  denied  their  revenge,  for 
Brewster's  diary  was  only  published  after  his  death. 

In  1863,  as  already  stated,  appeared  Mrs.  de  Morgan's 
book.  From  Matter  to  Spirit,  with  a  preface  by  her  husband. 
De  Morgan's  confession  of  faith  is  worth  quoting  : — 

"  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  I  have  both  seen  and  heard, 
in  a  manner  which  should  make  unbelief  impossible,  things  called 
spiritual  which  cannot  be  taken  by  a  rational  being  to  be  capable 
of  explanation  by  imposture,  coincidence,  or  mistake.  So  far  I  feel 
the  ground  firm  under  me.  But  when  it  comes  to  what  is  the  cause 
of  these  phenomena,  I  find  I  cannot  adopt  any  explanation  which 
has  yet  been  suggested.  If  I  were  bound  to  choose  among  things 
which  I  can  conceive,  I  should  say  that  there  is  some  sort  of  action 
of  some  combination  of  Avill,  intellect,  and  physical  power,  which 
is  not  that  of  any  of  the  human  beings  present.  But,  thinking  it 
very  likely  that  the  universe  may  contain  a  few  agencies — say  half 
a  million — about  which  no  man  knows  anything,  I  cannot  but 
suspect  that  a  small  proportion  of  these  agencies — say  five  thousand 
— may  be  severally  competent  to  the  production  of  all  the  phen- 
omena, or  may  be  quite  up  to  the  task  among  them.  The  physical 
explanations  which  I  have  seen  are  easy,  but  miserably  insufficient : 
the  spiritual  hypothesis  is  sufficient,  but  ponderously  difficult. 
Time  and  thought  will  decide,  the  second  asking  the  first  for  more 
results  of  trial."^ 


Pages  v.,  vi. 
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This  extract  gives  a  fair  indication  of  de  Morgan's  posi- 
tion. Briefly,  he  contends  that  the  Spiritualists — whatever 
we  may  think  of  their  conclusions — are  in  the  right  both  in 
their  spirit  and  their  method  ;  and  that  the  champions  of 
physical  science,  who  refuse  to  investigate  for  themselves,  and 
sneer  at  those  who  do,  on  the  ground  that  the  things  alleged 
are  impossible,  are  as  unquestionably  in  the  wrong.  For  him- 
self he  pins  his  faith  on  a  maxim  laid  down  by  Aristotle — 
TO.  Se  yevo/xeva  <pavep6v  OTi  SuvaTU  '  ov  yap  eyevero,  ei  rjv  aSvvaTa} 

For  us,  it  is  true,  the  effect  of  the  homily  is  liable  to  be 
impaired  because,  in  the  single  illustration  of  the  practical 
working  of  his  principle  which  he  allows  himself  to  give,  it  is 
unfortunately  obvious  that  the  homilist  has  been  gulled  by 
a  clever  adventuress.- 

At  the  trial  of  Lyon  v.  Home,  in  1868,  extracts  from  this 
preface  were  read  in  court ;  and  testimony  was  also  furnished 
by  Cromwell  Varley,  Robert  Chambers,  Dr.  Gully,  and  other 
persons  of  scientific  repute.  This  provoked  a  retort  from 
Professor  Tyndall,  who,  whilst  the  trial  was  still  proceeding, 
wrote  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  a  letter  giving  an  account 
of  an  episode  in  which  Faraday  had  been  concerned  some 
years  previously.  According  to  Tyndall,  after  Faraday  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  examine  the  manifestations  oc- 
curring in  Home's  presence,  the  investigation  fell  through 
because  the  conditions  required  by  Faraday  were  not 
accepted.  Tyndall's  account  of  the  incident  was  certainly 
inadequate,  if  not  actually  misleading,  as  appeared  when, 
in  response  to  a  challenge  from  Home,  the  original  corre- 
spondence between  Faraday  and  Sir  Emerson  Tennant  was 
published.  Faraday,  it  would  seem,  assented  with  reluctance 
to  entering  upon  the  proposed  investigation,  on  the  condition 
that  he  received  satisfactory  answers  to  a  string  of  questions, 
of  which  an  extract  will  suffice  to  show  the  purport : — 

"  (7)  If  the  effects  are  miracles,  or  the  work  of  spirits,  does  he 
(Home)  admit  the  utterly  contemptible  character,  both  of  them  and 
their  results,  up  to  the  present  time,  in  respect  either  of  yielding 
information  or  instruction,  or  supplying  any  force  or  action  of  the 
least  value  to  mankind  ?  " 

From  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  it  is  clear  that  Faraday 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  phenomena  were  delusive 
or  fraudulent,  and  Home  an  impostor,  and  that  he  had  no 

*  "  Now  things  which  have  happened  are  manifestly  possible  :  for  if  they  had 
been  impossible,  they  would  not  have  happened." 

^  See  the  description  of  his  seance  with  Mrs.  Hayden,  quoted  above,  pp.  6,  7. 
'  May  sth,  1868. 

II. — L 
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desire  to  conceal  his  opinion.  Whether  Faraday's  conclu- 
sions were  justified  or  not,  no  philosopher  was  justified  in 
undertaking  an  inquiry  of  which  he  had  so  ostentatiously 
prejudged  the  issue ;  nor  could  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
inquiry  have  been  fairly  blamed  for  declining  a  trial  in  which 
the  judge  had  already  pronounced  sentence.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  appears  that  the  proposal  was  declined  by  Robert 
Bell,  the  intermediary  in  the  matter,  without  even  consulting 
Home. 

The  letter  was  of  course  altogether  unworthy  of  Faraday's 
high  character  and  scientific  eminence,  and  was  no  doubt 
the  outcome  of  a  moment  of  transient  irritation.^  The  posi- 
tion taken  was  quite  indefensible.  It  would  have  been 
reasonable  for  Faraday  to  plead  that  his  time  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  proper  work  to  undertake  a  task  of  this 
kind  ;  or  that  he  was  not  qualified  for  an  investigation  which 
confessedly  led  or  might  lead  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
physical  sciences.  But  to  enter  upon  a  judicial  inquiry 
by  treating  the  subject-matter  as  a  chose  j'ugee  was  surely 
a  parody  of  scientific  methods.  Faraday  either  had  grounds 
sufficient  for  condemning  Home,  or  he  had  not.  In  the 
former  case  an  inquiry  was  superfluous,  and  could  only  be 
mischievous ;  in  the  latter  Home  and  his  manifestations 
were  alike  entitled  to  strictly  neutral  treatment. 

But  if  illogical,  Faraday's  attitude  was  readily  intelligible. 
As  a  man  of  common  sense,  he  was  no  doubt  repelled  by  the 
follies  of  which  he  heard  ;  as  a  man  of  fastidious  honour,  he 
was  sickened  by  the  chicanery  undoubtedly  practised  in  many 
cases ;  as  a  man  of  deeply  religious  feeling,  he  was  shocked 
by  the  facile  irreverence  which  heard  celestial  revelations  in 
an  entranced  medium's  babble.  But  if  Faraday's  error  was 
a  venial  one,  Tyndall,  in  endorsing  his  master's  conduct  and 
following  his  example  after  its  errors  had  been  pointed  out 
to  him,  has  little  excuse.  "  Faraday,"  writes  his  disciple, 
"regarded  the  necessity  even  of  discussing  such  phenomena 
as  are  ascribed  to  Mr.  Home  as  a  discredit,  to  use  no  stronger 
term,  to  the  education  of  this  age.  Still  .  .  .  having  in  this 
spirit  satisfied  his  own  mind  that  these  reputed  spiritualistic 
phenomena  were  only  worthy  of  the  scorn  or  pity  of  all 
intelligent  persons,"  he  was  willing  to  investigate  them ! 
Naturally,  Tyndall's  own  offer  to  investigate  "in  the  same 
spirit "  was  not  accepted.- 

^  This  was  the  view  taken  at  the  time  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  {Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  May  1 6th)  and  the  editor  {Pall  Mall  Gazette,  May  22nd,  1868). 
•■^  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  May  i8th,  1868. 
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In  his  Fragments  of  Science  for  Unscientific  People,^  Tyn- 
dall  furnishes  a  sample  of  his  mode  of  investigation.  The 
date  of  the  solitary  stance  which  he  describes  is  not  given, 
but  from  another  source  we  learn  that  it  took  place  in  the 
early  sixties,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Newton  Crosland.'^  The 
stance  was  a  failure ;  nothing  occurred  which  could  not  have 
been  effected  by  fraud  or  accident.  Tyndall  claims,  however, 
to  have  checked  one  or  two  intended  movements  of  the 
table  ;  he  further  asserts  that  the  medium,  after  boasting  that 
she  was  so  sensitive  as  to  be  rendered  seriously  ill  by  the 
mere  presence  of  a  magnet  in  the  room,  failed  to  detect  a 
magnet  in  Tyndall's  pocket,  within  a  few  inches  of  her  person ; 
and  that  some  of  the  company  attributed  to  spirit  influence 
movements  and  sounds  which  were  actually  caused  by 
Tyndall  himself  Tyndall's  account  of  the  sitting  is  quite 
possibly  correct,  but  we  have  only  his  own  word  for  it,  and 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  he  kept  his  experiments  and  obser- 
vations to  himself,  so  as  to  shut  out  all  possibility  of  corro- 
borative evidence,  gives  an  appearance  of  unfairness  to  his 
article  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  even  a  distinguished  physicist  is  liable,  like  ordinary 
mortals,  to  make  serious  mistakes  in  his  report  of  a  seance, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Tyndall's  version  of  the  evening's 
performance  was  challenged,  on  publication,  by  his  host.^ 

But  even  if  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative  is  admitted,  the 
propriety  of  publishing  it  is  dubious.  The  seance  was  ad- 
mittedly unsuccessful ;  no  fraud  was  actually  detected  ;  and 
it  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  have  written  an  article  to 
prove  that  some  Spiritualists  were  credulous  and  some 
mediums  imaginative.  But  when  dogs  are  to  be  beaten  any 
stick  will  serve.* 

In  1869,  however,  an  inquiry  on  an  extended  scale  was 
undertaken.  In  January  of  that  year  the  London  Dialectical 
Society  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  alleged 
phenomena.  The  committee,  as  ultimately  constituted,  con- 
sisted of  some  thirty  odd  persons,  of  whom  the  most  notable 
were  A.  R.  Wallace,  Serjeant  Cox,  Charles  Bradlaugh,  H.  G. 
Atkinson,  Dr.  James  Edmunds,  and  several  other  physicians 
and  surgeons.  The  committee  invited  the  co-operation  of 
Professor  Huxley  and  G.  H.  Lewes,  but  both  declined,  the 

'  London,  1871.  2  S&c  his  Apparitions,  p.  24.    London,  1873. 

'  See  Crosland's  Apparitions. 

^  In  his  Spiritualism ;  a  narrative  with  a  discussion  (Edinburgh,  187 1),  P.  P. 
Alexander  devotes  an  appendix  of  several  pages  to  demonstrating  the  futility 
of  Tyndall's  arguments.    But  the  demonstration  is  hardly  needed. 
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former  on  the  ground  that  "supposing  the  phenomena  to 
be  genuine,  they  do  not  interest  me.  If  anybody  would 
endow  me  with  the  faculty  of  listening  to  the  chatter  of  old 
women  and  curates  in  the  nearest  cathedral  town,  I  should 
decline  the  privilege,  having  better  things  to  do."^ 

The  committee's  labours  extended  over  eighteen  months. 
Evidence,  oral  or  written,  was  received  from  a  large  number 
of  persons  who  believed  the  phenomena  to  be  genuine,  but 
the  committee  explain  that  they  had  "almost  wholly  failed 
to  obtain  evidence  from  those  who  attributed  them  to  fraud 
or  delusion.'"^  The  committee  further  investigated  the  matter 
experimentally  by  means  of  six  sub-committees,  who  were  at 
liberty  to  invite  mediums  and  other  persons  to  assist  in  their 
researches. 

In  the  event  the  committee  reported  that  the  great  majority 
of  their  number  had  themselves  witnessed  several  phases  of 
the  phenomena  without  the  presence  of  any  professional 
medium,  and  that  the  evidence  thus  obtained  appeared  to 
establish,  amongst  other  things,  the  occurrence  of  sounds  and 
movements  of  heavy  bodies  without  the  use  of  mechanical 
contrivance,  or  the  exertion  of  adequate  muscular  force.  In 
conclusion,  the  committee, 

"  taking  into  consideration  the  high  character  and  great  intelligence 
of  many  of  the  witnesses  to  the  more  extraordinary  facts,  the  extent 
to  which  their  testimony  is  supported  by  the  reports  of  the  sub- 
committees, and  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  imposture  or  delusion 
as  regards  a  large  portion  of  the  phenomena;  and  further,  having 
regard  to  the  exceptional  character  of  the  phenomena,  the  large 
number  of  persons  in  every  grade  of  society  and  over  the  whole 
civilised  world  who  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  a  belief  in  their 
supernatural  origin,  and  to  the  fact  that  no  philosophical  explanation 
of  them  has  yet  been  arrived  at,  deem  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
state  their  conviction  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  more  serious  and 
careful  investigation  than  it  has  hitherto  received."  ^ 

Unfortunately  the  names  of  the  signatories  to  this  report 
are  not  given.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  at  least  two 
members  of  the  original  committee,  Charles  Bradlaugh  and 
Dr.  Edmunds,  were  unable  to  accept  the  finding  of  their 
colleagues.*  As  will  be  seen  from  the  names  quoted,  several 
prominent  members  were  already  committed,  not  indeed  to 
the  spirit  hypothesis,  but  to  a  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
physical  phenomena ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  of  the 

^  Report  of  the  Dialectical  Society,  p.  229. 
Report,  p.  I.         ^  Ibid.,  pp.  5,  6.         ^  Ibid.,  pp.  50  and  279. 
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committee  had  special  qualifications  for  the  delicate  investi- 
gation which  they  had  undertaken.  Again,  though  reports 
are  printed  of  various  sub-committees,  together  with  detailed 
minutes  of  the  sittings,  the  names  of  the  experimenters,  and 
even  of  the  members  of  the  sub-committees,  are  furnished  in 
one  case  only :  Sub-Committee  No.  5,  which  included  Dr. 
Edmunds  and  Charles  Bradlaugh,  had  four  sittings  with 
Home,  but  the  phenomena  witnessed  were  feeble  and  incon- 
clusive. Moreover,  there  are  many  indications  that  the  work 
of  the  other  sub-committees  was  not  carried  on  under  suffi- 
ciently rigorous  conditions,  or  with  due  regard  to  accuracy. 

The  following  description  of  a  sitting  is  extracted  from  the 
Report  of  Sub-Committee  No.  i,  the  most  persevering  and 
most  successful  of  all  the  sub-committees  : — 

"  On  an  occasion  when  eleven  members  of  your  sub-committee 
had  been  sitting  round  one  of  the  dining-tables  above  described  for 
forty  minutes,  and  various  motions  and  sounds  had  occurred,  they, 
by  way  of  test,  turned  the  backs  of  their  chairs  to  the  table,  at 
about  nine  inches  from  it.  They  all  then  knelt  upon  their  chairs, 
placing  their  arms  upon  the  backs  thereof.  In  this  position  their 
feet  were,  of  course,  turned  away  from  the  table,  and  by  no 
possibility  could  be  placed  under  it  or  touch  the  floor.  The  hands 
of  each  person  were  extended  over  the  table  at  about  four  inches 
from  the  surface.  Contact,  therefore,  with  any  part  of  the  table 
could  not  take  place  without  detection. 

"  In  less  than  a  minute  the  table,  untouched,  moved  four  times ; 
at  first  about  five  inches  to  one  side,  then  about  twelve  inches  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  then,  in  like  manner,  four  inches  and  six  inches 
respectively. 

"  The  hands  of  all  present  were  next  placed  on  the  backs  of  their 
chairs,  and  about  a  foot  from  the  table,  which  again  moved,  as 
before,  five  times,  over  spaces  varying  from  four  to  six  inches.  Then 
all  the  chairs  were  removed  twelve  inches  from  the  table,  and  each 
person  knelt  on  his  chair  as  before,  this  time,  however,  folding  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  his  body  being  thus  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  table,  and  having  the  back  of  the  chair  between  himself 
and  the  table.  The  table  again  moved  four  times  in  various 
directions.  In  the  course  of  this  conclusive  experiment,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,  the  table  thus  moved,  without  contact  or 
possibility  of  contact  with  any  person  present,  thirteen  times,  the 
movements  being  in  different  directions,  and  some  of  them  according 
to  the  request  of  various  members  of  your  sub-committee. 

"The  table  was  then  carefully  examined,  turned  upside  down  and 
taken  to  pieces,  but  nothing  was  discovered  to  account  for  the 
phenomena.  The  experiment  was  conducted  throughout  in  the  full 
light  of  gas  above  the  table."  ^ 

'  Report,  pp.  10,  u. 
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The  date  of  this  experiment  is  not  given  in  the  Report,  and 
in  the  detailed  minutes  of  the  sittings  there  is  no  experiment 
which  precisely  corresponds  with  that  above  quoted.  But 
sitting  No.  38,  of  December  28th,  1869,  may  be  presumed 
to  be  the  occasion  referred  to.  If,  however,  we  compare  the 
account  given  in  the  minutes,  and  presumably  written  at 
the  time,  with  that  quoted  from  the  Report,  we  find  several 
discrepancies,  of  which  the  more  important  are  (i)  that  only 
eight  members  are  mentioned  as  being  present ;  (2)  that  the 
second  series  is  stated  to  have  consisted  of  four  movements, 
not  five,  as  in  the  Report ;  (3)  that  the  number  of  separate 
movements  at  the  third  trial  is  not  stated  ;  (4)  that  the  gas 
is  recorded  to  have  been  "turned  up  higher,  so  as  to  give 
abundance  of  light,"  after  the  first  eight  experiments,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  statement  in  the  Report, 
"  The  experiment  was  conducted  throughout  in  the  full  light 
of  gas,"  requires  some  modification.^ 

These  discrepancies  are  not,  perhaps,  in  themselves  serious  ; 
their  real  importance  lies  in  their  revealing  such  slovenliness 
in  the  recording  as  justifies  us  in  attaching  little  value  to  the 
record.  There  is  another  fact  which  throws  light  on  the 
character  of  the  investigation  and  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  took  part  in  it.  After  this,  the  most  successful  sitting 
of  the  series,  only  two  more  meetings,  each  unsuccessful  and 
each  attended  by  a  smaller  number  of  members,  are  recorded 
to  have  been  held.  What  manner  of  investigators  were 
these  who,  having  just  obtained  a  striking  demonstration 
of  the  action  of  a  new  force,  were  content  to  break  off  their 
experiments  without  making  repeated  attempts  to  obtain 
at  least  a  renewal  of  the  demonstration,  if  not  fresh  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  new  force  and  the  conditions  of  its 
operation  ! 

It  should  be  added  that  Serjeant  Cox,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  committee,-  describes  at  length  an  experiment 
at  which  some  remarkable  movements  of  the  table  were 
observed.  He  refers  to  this  experiment  as  "the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  myself  and  the  scientific  investigators 
\sc.  apparently,  the  sub-committee]  have  yet  had  of  motion 
without  contact."  Yet  this  remarkable  seance,  which  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  3rd  March,  1 871,  is  not  referred 
to  in  the  Reports,  or  recorded  in  the  minutes,  of  any  of  the 
sub-committees ;  another  instance  of  the  slovenliness  which 
appears  to  have  characterised  throughout  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee. 


1  Report,  pp.  390,  391. 


^  Ibid.,  pp.  102,  103. 
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The  work  done  by  the  Dialectical  Society  was,  no  doubt, 
of  value,  since  it  has  brought  together  and  preserved  for  us 
a  large  number  of  records  of  personal  experiences  by  re- 
presentative Spiritualists.  For  those  who  wish  to  ascertain 
what  Spiritualists  believed  at  this  time,  and  what  phenomena 
were  alleged  to  occur,  the  book  may  be  of  service.  But, 
except  in  the  Minority  Report  by  Dr.  Edmunds,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  critical  handling  of  the  materials,  and  the  con- 
clusions of  the  committee  can  carry  little  weight. 

And  yet,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  work  done  by 
Mr.  Crookes,  described  below,  the  Report  of  the  Dialectical 
Society  represents  up  till  1882  the  only  attempt  in  this  country 
at  a  systematic  investigation,  by  any  man  or  body  of  men 
having  serious  pretensions  to  scientific  qualifications,  of  the 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  This  statement  is  not  intended 
to  disparage  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  men  like  Cromwell 
Varley,  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  and  Lord  Lindsay  (the  present 
Earl  of  Crawford).  But  none  of  these  gentlemen  have 
published  any  record  of  systematic  investigations  on  scientific 
lines.  Dr.  Wallace,  in  his  Scientific  Aspect  of  the  Super- 
natural} already  cited,  refrains  from  recounting  his  own 
experiences,  as  not  demonstrative,  and  contents  himself  with 
quoting  the  testimony  of  others.  Mr.  Varley's  evidence 
before  the  Dialectical  Committee  has  been  already  referred 
to,  and  an  isolated  experiment  of  his  own  with  Miss  Cook 
is  described  below.  Lord  Lindsay's  evidence  will  most 
conveniently  be  considered  in  connection  with  Home's 
mediumship,  to  which  it  almost  exclusively  relates.^ 

One  other  name  deserves  mention.  Dr.  Carpenter  claims 
for  more  than  a  dozen  years  to  have  taken  every  opportunity 
which  offered  for  investigating  "the  higher  phenomena  of 
Spiritualism."  ^  But  his  investigations  can  hardly  have  been 
exhaustive,  since  he  expressly  states  that  he  always  refused 
to  attend  a  dark  stance,  or  to  investigate  phenomena  which 
took  place  under  a  table.  No  doubt  Carpenter,  following  the 
example  of  Braid  and  Faraday,  did  good  service  in  demon- 
strating the  large  part  played  in  many  "  magnetic,"  "  odylic," 
and  minor  spiritualistic  phenomena  by  unconscious  expectation 
and  involuntary  muscular  action.  To  him  we  owe  also  not 
only  the  phrase  "unconscious  cerebration,"  but  a  lucid  analysis 
of  the  physiological  mechanism  of  planchette  writing  and 
other  automatic  manifestations.  But  of  the  physical  pheno- 
mena  of  Spiritualism   in   their   later   developments — and 

'  London,  1866.  ^  See  below,  Book  IV.  chaps,  iii.  and  iv, 

^  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.,  1871. 
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especially  of  the  marvels  occurring  in  the  presence  of  Home — 
he  can  give  no  adequate  account.  He  was  content  to  write 
them  down  as  fraudulent,  without  in  most  cases  attempting, 
or  as  in  the  case  of  Crookes'  experiments  with  Home,  after 
attempting  with  conspicuous  ill-success,  to  demonstrate  how 
the  fraud  was  accomplished.  As  already  indicated,  the  effect 
of  his  really  relevant  criticism  was  impaired  by  the  extra- 
ordinary egotism  and  malevolence  which  he  displayed.^ 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science 
for  July,  1870,  Mr.  Crookes  announced  that  he  had  entered 
upon  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  physical  phenomena 
of  Spiritualism.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three 
years  he  published  in  the  same  periodical  articles  setting  forth 
some  of  the  results  of  his  investigations.  As  the  experi- 
ments described  in  these  articles  related  for  the  most  part  to 
manifestations  observed  in  the  presence  of  Home,  they  can 
most  conveniently  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter,  in  connec- 
tion with  Home's  mediumship  in  general.^  In  the  early  part 
of  1874,  however,  Mr.  Crookes  was  led  into  a  further 
pronouncement  on  the  subject  of  Spiritualism.  At  a 
stance  with  Miss  Cook  as  medium,  held  in  the  previous 
December,  Mr.  Volckman,  who  had  borne  a  prominent  part 
on  the  committee  of  the  Dialectical  Society,  had,  as  already 
described,^  seized  the  supposed  spirit  form  of  "  Katie  "  as  she 
walked  about  the  room.  Mr.  Volckman  found  himself 
grasping  a  solid  and  strongly  reluctant  wrist,  and  held  on  to 
it  until  the  attacks  of  the  spirit  form,  aided  by  the  efforts 
of  two  of  the  sitters,  compelled  him  to  desist.  Mr.  Volck- 
man then  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  form  which  he  had 
seized  was  that  of  the  medium  herself  masquerading  as  a 

^  See  his  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  September,  1853,  and  October, 
1871  ;  his  lectures  on  Mesmerism,  Spiritualism,  etc.,  published  in  1877  ;  and  the 
chapter  on  "  Unconscious  Cerebration,"  in  his  Physiology.  In  the  later  article  in 
the  Quarterly  he  writes  of  Cromwell  Varley  as  a  man  "  possessing  considerable 
technical  knowledge  .  .  .  but  his  scientific  attainments  are  so  cheaply  estimated 
.  .  .  that  he  has  never  been  admitted  to  the  Royal  Society."  Mr.  Varley  had 
been  elected  to  the  Fellowship  some  months  before  this  statement  appeared.  Of 
Mr.  (now  Sir  William)  Huggins  he  writes  as  "a  brewer,  a  scientific  amateur," 
lacking  "a  broad  basis  of  general  culture,"  and  "owing  his  success  to  his 
association  with  a  justly  distinguished  professor."  Mr.  Huggins  was  not  a 
brewer ;  and  the  present  generation  can  judge  how  far  Carpenter's  spiteful 
depreciation  was  justified.  Mr.  Crookes  he  describes  as  a  "specialist  of  the 
specialists,"  an  investigator  whose  ability  was  "  purely  technical,"  and  added, 
"We  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that  (the  Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society) 
was  conferred  on  him  with  considerable  hesitation."  Wlien  this  latter  statement 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  body  passed 
a  special  resolution  regretting  its  publication,  on  the  double  ground  that  it  was 
incorrect  in  point  of  fact,  and  that  its  publication  was  a  breach  of  the  usages  of 
the  Society.  Book  IV.  ohap.  iii.  ^  Above,  page  103. 
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spirit.  In  the  newspaper  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
Crookes,  as  one  who  had  tested  and  satisfied  himself  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  materialisations  exhibited  in  Miss 
Cook's  presence,  felt  bound  to  intervene.  In  his  first  letter 
the  only  proof  offered,  beyond  the  assertion  of  his  own 
conviction,  of  the  independent  existence  of  the  spirit  form 
was  that,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Luxmoore, 
when  "  Katie "  was  standing  before  him  in  the  room, 
Mr.  Crookes  had  distinctly  heard  from  behind  the  curtain  the 
sobbing  and  moaning  habitually  made  by  Miss  Cook  during 
such  seances.^ 

The  evidence,  no  doubt,  left  something  to  be  desired,  and 
in  two  later  letters  Mr.  Crookes  essayed  to  supply  the 
deficiency.^  At  a  seance  at  his  own  house  on  March  I2th, 
1874,  "  Katie,"  robed  in  white,  came  to  the  opening  of  the 
curtain  and  summoned  him  to  the  assistance  of  her  medium. 
Mr.  Crookes  followed  "  immediately,"  and  found  Miss  Cook, 
clad  in  her  ordinary  black  velvet  dress,  lying  across  the  sofa. 
But  "  Katie "  had  vanished,  and  he  did  not  actually  see  the 
two  forms  together.  Nor  did  he  apparently  ever  succeed  in 
seeing  the  faces  of  "  Katie "  and  Miss  Cook  simultaneously 
in  his  own  house.  Later,  however,  he  claims  to  have  seen 
their  forms  together,  in  a  good  light.  Miss  Cook  gave  a 
series  of  sittings  in  May  of  this  year  (1874)  at  Mr.  Crookes' 
house  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  "  Katie "  to  be  photo- 
graphed. The  sittings  took  place  by  electric  light,  and  five 
cameras  were  at  work  simultaneously.  Miss  Cook  would  lie 
down  on  the  floor  behind  a  curtain  with  her  face  muffled 
in  a  shawl,  and  "  Katie,"  when  ready,  would  appear  in  the  full 
light,  in  front  of  the  curtain.    Mr.  Crookes  adds  : — 

"I  frequently  drew  the  curtain  on  one  side  when  Katie  was 
standing  near,  and  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the  seven  or  eight  of 
us  in  the  laboratory  to  see  Miss  Cook  and  Katie  at  the  same  time, 
under  the  full  blaze  of  the  electric  light.  We  did  not  on  these 
occasions  actually  see  the  face  of  the  medium,  because  of  the 
shawl,  but  we  saw  her  hands  and  feet;  we  saw  her  move  uneasily 
under  the  influence  of  the  intense  light,  and  we  heard  her  moan 
occasionally.  I  have  one  photograph  of  the  two  together,  but 
Katie  is  seated  in  front  of  Miss  Cook's  head." 

Even  here,  it  will  be  seen,  full  proof  is  wanting.  Ap- 
parently all  that  Mr.  Crookes   and  his  fellow  -  observers 

'  Letter  to  the  Spiritualist,  6th  Feb.,  1874. 

^  Ibid.,  April  3rd  and  J  une  5^^»  ^^74*  three  letters  are  included  in  the 

reprint  of  Mr.  Crookes'  articles  from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  published 
by  James  Burns,  under  the  title,  Researches  in  Spiritualism.    London  (no  date). 
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actually  saw,  besides  the  figure  of  "  Katie,"  was  a  bundle  of 
clothes  on  the  floor,  with  a  shawl  at  one  end,  a  pair  of  boots 
at  the  other,  and  something  like  hands  attached  to  it.  As 
"  Katie "  generally,  if  not  invariably,  appeared  barefooted, 
the  boots  presented  no  special  difficulty. 

Nor  do  the  photographs  themselves — some  of  which,  by 
the  courtesy  of  Sir  W.  Crookes,  I  have  lately  been  permitted 
to  examine — afford  more  conclusive  evidence.  It  was  ad- 
mitted even  at  the  time,  and  by  believers,  that  "  Katie's " 
appearance  differed  widely  on  different  occasions,  and  that 
at  many  stances  she  strongly  resembled  the  medium.  This 
was  unquestionably  the  case  during  these  photographic  ex- 
periments. Side  by  side  with  the  photographs  of  the  sup- 
posed "  Katie,"  Sir  W,  Crookes  has  placed  some  photographs 
taken  about  the  same  time,  and  under  as  nearly  as  may  be 
the  same  conditions,  of  Miss  Cook  herself.  The  likeness 
between  the  two  sets  is  unmistakable.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
substantiate  any  real  difference  in  the  features.  The  ap- 
parently greater  breadth  of  the  "  spirit "  face  may  well  be  due 
to  the  fact  that,  whereas  Miss  Cook  wore  hanging  ringlets, 
"Katie's"  hair  is  effectually  concealed  by  the  drapery,  which  in 
most  cases  comes  down  over  the  forehead,  and  falls  in  two 
thick  folds  on  either  side  of  the  head,  something  like  the 
headgear  of  a  sphinx.  Again,  as  Miss  Cook,  when  photo- 
graphed, wore  her  ordinary  dress,  which  concealed  her  feet, 
the  apparent  difference  in  height  on  some  occasions  between 
herself  and  the  spirit  figure  cannot  be  relied  upon.  One 
piece  of  evidence  would,  indeed,  have  been  conclusive — that 
the  ears  of  the  spirit  form  should  have  appeared  intact,  for 
Miss  Cook's  ears  were  pierced  for  earrings.  But  the  en- 
circling drapery  effectually  concealed  both  the  ears  and  the 
hair  of  the  spirit  "  Katie." 

But  conclusive  evidence  of  the  simultaneous  appearance 
of  two  figures  was  at  length  obtained.  At  a  sdance  held  on 
March  29th  Mr.  Crookes  reports : — 

"  Katie  ...  for  nearly  two  hours  walked  about  the  room  con- 
versing familiarly  with  those  present,  on  several  occasions  she  took 
my  arm  when  walking  .  .  .  Katie  now  said  she  thought  she  should 
be  able  this  time  to  show  herself  and  Miss  Cook  together.  I  was 
to  turn  the  gas  out,  and  then  come  with  my  phosphorus  lamp  into 
the  room  now  used  as  a  cabinet.  This  I  did,  having  previously 
asked  a  friend  who  was  skilful  at  shorthand  to  take  down  any  state- 
ment I  might  make  when  in  the  cabinet,  knowing  the  importance 
attaching  to  first  impressions,  and  not  wishing  to  leave  more  to 
memory  than  necessary.    His  notes  are  now  before  me. 
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"  I  went  cautiously  into  the  room,  it  being  dark,  and  felt  about 
for  Miss  Cook.  I  found  her  crouching  on  the  floor.  Kneeling 
down,  I  let  air  enter  the  lamp,  and  by  its  light  I  saw  the  young  lady 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  as  she  had  been  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  and  to  all  appearance  perfectly  senseless ;  she  did  not 
move  when  I  took  her  hand  and  held  the  light  quite  close  to  her 
face,  but  continued  quietly  breathing.  Raising  the  lamp,  I  looked 
around  and  saw  Katie  standing  close  behind  Miss  Cook.  She  was 
robed  in  flowing  white  drapery  as  we  had  seen  her  previously  during 
the  seance.  Holding  one  of  Miss  Cook's  hands  in  mine,  and  still 
kneeling,  I  passed  the  lamp  up  and  down  so  as  to  illuminate  Katie's 
whole  figure,  and  satisfy  myself  thoroughly  that  I  was  really  looking 
at  the  veritable  Katie  whom  I  had  clasped  in  my  arms  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  not  at  the  phantasm  of  a  disordered  brain.  She  did 
not  speak,  but  moved  her  head  and  smiled  in  recognition.  Three 
separate  times  did  I  carefully  examine  Miss  Cook  crouching  before 
me  to  be  sure  that  the  hand  I  held  was  that  of  a  living  woman,  and 
three  separate  times  did  I  turn  the  lamp  to  Katie  and  examine  her 
with  steadfast  scrutiny  until  I  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  her  ob- 
jective reality." 

Mr.  Crookes  further  ascertained  on  this  occasion  that  a 
blister  on  Miss  Cook's  neck  w^as  w^anting  on  "  Katie's,"  and 
that  "  Katie's  "  ears  w^ere  not  pierced  for  earrings. 

At  a  later  stance  held  on  the  2ist  of  May,  Mr.  Crookes 
was  privileged  to  be  present,  behind  the  curtain,  at  the  fare- 
well meeting  between  Miss  Cook  and  "  Katie,"  and  saw  and 
heard  the  two  figures  conversing  together  for  several  minutes. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  on  these  two 
occasions,  at  any  rate,  the  figure  of  "  Katie,"  seen,  heard, 
and  touched  by  Mr.  Crookes  and  most  of  those  present, 
was  not  that  of  Miss  Cook  masquerading  as  a  spirit,  but 
was  a  separate  entity  of  some  kind.  Both  stances  were  in 
fact  held,  by  Miss  Cook's  special  invitation,  in  her  own  home 
and  in  presence  of  several  members  of  her  family,  and  the 
room  used  as  a  dark  cabinet  was  the  medium's  bedroom.^ 

^  See  various  letters  in  the  Spiritualist  and  the  Mediwn  in  the  early  part 
of  1874  referring  to  these  seances.  The  evidence  was  not  apparently  good 
enough  even  for  convinced  Spiritualists.  The  editor  of  the  Spiritualist  expressly 
states  that  the  seance  of  the  21st  May  was  not  held  under  test  conditions 
{Spiritualist,  loth  July,  1874).  Mr.  J.  Enmore  Jones,  whose  acquaintance  we 
have  already  made  in  previous  chapters,  and  who  cannot  certainly  be  regarded 
as  unduly  exacting  of  evidence,  thought  the  conditions  at  this  final  series  of 
seances  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  found  fault  with  Mr.  Crookes'  conduct 
of  the  one  stance  at  which  he  was  present  {Medium,  May  22nd,  1874).  And, 
finally,  Serjeant  Cox,  who  accepted  most  of  the  phenomena,  drew  the  line 
at  materialisation,  and  asked  for  more  precise  evidence  of  the  separate  appearance 
of  medium  and  spirit.  What  he  thought  of  Mr.  Crookes'  later  observations  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  when  challenged  in  the  columns  of  the 
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One  other  experiment  of  this  period  calls  for  mention.  In 
March,  1874,  Mr.  Cromwell  Varley,  F.R.S.,  the  well-known 
electrician,  applied  an  ingenious  electrical  test  to  Miss  Cook 
during  one  of  her  materialisation  stances.  The  medium, 
seated  in  an  inner  room  darkened  for  the  purpose,  was 
placed  in  a  circuit  connected  with  a  resistance  coil  and  a 
galvanometer,  the  two  instruments  being  in  the  outer  room 
in  full  view  of  the  sitters.  The  movements  of  the  galvano- 
meter were  shown  by  means  of  a  light  reflected  from  a 
mirror  on  to  a  large  graduated  scale.  The  free  ends  of  the 
wire  were  soldered  to  sovereigns,  which  were  fastened,  one 
to  each  of  the  medium's  arms,  by  means  of  elastic  bands, 
some  blotting-paper  moistened  with  nitrate  of  ammonia  being 
interposed  between  the  metal  and  the  skin  in  order  to 
improve  the  contact.  At  the  outset,  when  the  blotting-paper 
was  still  quite  moist,  the  needle  showed  a  deviation  of  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  divisions  on  the  scale.  But  as  the 
moisture  gradually  evaporated,  and  the  resistance  therefore 
increased,  this  deviation  as  gradually  diminished,  until  at  the 
end  of  thirty-eight  minutes,  when  the  wires  were  finally 
removed  from  the  medium's  arms,  the  scale  showed  a 
deviation  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  divisions  only.  As 
the  movement  of  the  needle  on  the  scale  was  fairly  regular, 
broken  by  no  such  sudden  and  extreme  fluctuations  as  must 
have  ensued  if  the  medium  had  removed  the  wires,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  wires  remained  attached  to  her  person  through- 
out. Yet  during  this  period  the  figure  "  Katie "  came  out 
before  the  expectant  circle,  waved  her  arms,  shook  hands 
with  some  of  her  friends,  and  wrote  in  their  presence. 

From  this  experiment  it  may  legitimately  be  inferred  that, 
if  "  Katie "  was  a  spirit,  whose  apparently  solid  form  was 
constructed,  in  accordance  with  the  Spiritualist  hypothesis, 
out  of  materials  drawn  from  the  body  of  the  medium,  the 
abstraction  of  the  required  materials  in  no  way  affected 
the  electrical  resistance  of  the  organism  drawn  upon.  So 
much  may  legitimately  be  inferred.  But  Mr.  Harrison,  the 
editor  of  the  Spiritualist,  in  printing  Mr.  Varley 's  report, 

Medium  (June  Sth,  1874)  to  point  out  in  what  respect  they  fell  short  of  his 
demand  for  proof  on  this  point,  he  left  the  letter  unanswered. 

It  is  fair  to  point  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  as  already  indicated,  Mr. 
Crookes'  letters  on  the  "Katie"  appearances,  written  to  a  Spiritualist  journal, 
were  primarily  intended  as  a  vindication  of  the  character  of  a  young  woman 
whom  he  held  to  have  been  unjustly  attacked.  If  intended  as  a  serious  con- 
tribution to  science,  no  doubt  the  conditions  themselves  would  have  been  stricter, 
and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  scientific  readers,  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
experiments  would  have  been  fully  described. 
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adds  some  comments  of  his  own — comments  which,  he  states, 
met  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Varley  and  Mr.  Crookes  (who 
had  also  been  present),  Mr.  Harrison  maintains  that  the 
experiment  proves  that  the  figure  seen  outside  the  curtain 
could  not  have  been  that  of  the  medium.  That  is  not  a 
legitimate  inference  from  the  facts  stated  in  Mr.  Varley's 
report.  To  make  it  so,  it  should  have  been  shown,  either 
that  the  wires  attached  to  the  medium  were  so  arranged  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  leave  her  place 
without  breaking  the  circuit,  or  that  movements  such  as 
those  made  by  the  figure  "  Katie "  would  have  involved,  if 
"Katie"  were  actually  Miss  Cook,  with  the  wires  still  attached, 
more  violent  oscillations  of  the  needle  than  were  actually 
observed.  As  to  the  first  point,  there  is  no  indication  in  the 
report  that  the  wires  in  any  way  restricted  the  medium's 
liberty  of  movement,  at  any  rate,  in  the  direction  of  the  outer 
room.  As  to  the  second  point,  the  needle  oscillated,  when 
"  Katie "  waved  her  arms,  over  twenty-one  divisions  of  the 
scale ;  but  the  assumption  made  by  Mr.  Varley  that  the  act 
of  writing  (during  which,  of  course,  the  arms  would  experi- 
ence no  sudden  or  violent  motion)  would  necessarily  have 
involved  oscillation,  appears  to  have  been  purely  gratuitous. 
There  is  really  nothing  in  the  record  to  forbid  the  supposition 
that  Miss  Cook  left  her  seat  and  promenaded  as  "  Katie " 
with  the  wires  still  attached  to  her  arms.^  Reading  between 
the  lines,  we  are  forced  to  recognise  that  the  confidence 
expressed  by  scientific  witnesses  in  the  genuineness  of  these 
"  materialisations "  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  their  con- 
fidence in  the  personal  integrity  of  the  medium,  and  Miss 
Cook's  later  career,  at  any  rate,  scarcely  allows  us  to  suppose 
that  such  confidence  was  ever  well  founded.^ 

A  modification  of  the  experiment  was  tried  a  year  later 
by  Mr.  Crookes  on  another  medium,  Mrs.  Fay.  The  in- 
vestigators sat  in  Mr.  Crookes'  laboratory,  in  front  of  a 
curtain.  In  the  library,  immediately  on  the  other  side  of 
the  curtain  (the  exact  distance  is  not  given),  the  medium 
was  seated  in  a  chair,  and  two  brass  handles,  wrapped  in  wet 
cloths,  were  given  her  to  hold,  the  circuit  being  thus  com- 
pleted. The  index  of  the  galvanometer  remained  practically 
constant  for  some  eight  minutes,  and  during  those  eight 
minutes  various  articles,  placed  in  the  library  at  a  considerable 

'  The  Spiritualist,  20th  March,  1874. 

^  Mrs.  Corner  (Miss  Cook)  was  seized  in  January,  1880,  when  personating  a 
spirit  (see  Spiritual  Notes,  Feb.,  1880;  Spiritualist  for  January  and  February 
of  same  year  ;  and  my  Studies  in  Psychical  Research,  p.  23). 
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distance  from  the  medium,  are  reported  to  have  been  moved, 
a  hand  was  seen  thrust  through  the  curtain,  a  locked  desk 
was  opened,  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of  the  eight  minutes  the 
index  went  to  zero,  and  the  medium  was  discovered  in  a 
fainting  condition.  In  this  form  of  the  experiment  the 
manifestations,  if  performed  by  the  medium,  would  seem  to 
have  involved  a  movement  to  a  considerable  distance  away 
from  the  battery,  and  if  it  may  be  assumed  (for  it  is  not 
expressly  stated)  that  the  length  of  the  wires  or  their  mode 
of  attachment  would  not  have  permitted  that,  it  seems  clear 
either  that  the  movements  testified  to  were  effected  by  some 
extra-corporeal  agency,  or  that  the  medium  did  not  really 
link  herself  with  the  circuit  at  all,  but  placed  between  the 
handles  some  connecting  substance  of  a  resistance  approxi- 
mately equal  to  that  of  her  own  body. 

As  Mrs.  Fay,  no  doubt,  knew  of  the  earlier  experiments 
with  a  similar  apparatus,  the  supposition  that  she  brought 
with  her  a  small  resistance  coil  and  attached  it  to  the  handles 
presents  no  great  difficulty.^  As  the  circuit  was  actually 
broken  before  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  everything 
depends  upon  the  precautions  taken  at  the  outset  to  ensure 
that  the  medium's  body  was  actually  in  the  circuit.  This  is 
how  the  reporter,  Mr.  James  Burns,  the  editor  of  the  Medium, 
whose  report  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Crookes  himself,  describes 
the  precautions  observed  : — 

"The  library  was  left  in  darkness,  except  a  little  light  from  the 
fire.  The  spectators  stood  in  a  circle,  round  the  apparatus,  in 
the  laboratory.  Before  the  curtain  in  the  doorway  was  drawn, 
Mrs.  Fay  was  asked  by  Mr.  Crookes  to  grasp  the  handles.  She 
did  so  at  fifteen  minutes  past  ten  o'clock.  The  streaks  of  light 
on  the  scale  at  once  ran  up  from  zero  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  divisions,  and  Mr.  Crookes,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bergheim,  read  the 
amount  of  resistance  at  5,600  B.A.  units.  Mr.  Crookes  returned  for 
a  moment  to  the  library  to  see  if  Mrs.  Fay  was  indeed  in  her  proper 
place,  and  the  report  was  satisfactory."  ^ 

From  this  account  it  would  not  appear  that  any  precautions 
were  taken  to  ensure  that  Mrs.  Fay's  hands  were  actually  in 

^  In  his  Mechanism  of  Man  (vol.  ii.  p.  446)  Serjeant  Cox  gives  an  account  of 
a  similar  seance  with  the  same  medium,  at  which  Messrs.  Huggins,  Gallon,  and 
Crookes  were  present.  Cox  does  not  give  the  date  of  the  seance  ;  but  he 
distinctly  states  that  the  apparatus  was  quiie  new  to  the  medium.  If  Cox's 
statement  may  be  relied  upon,  the  meeting  described  by  him  must  have  taken 
place  before  that  described  in  the  text,  and  Mrs.  Fay  must  have  come  to  the 
latter  forewarned  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  test  to  be  imposed  upon  her. 

2  Medium  and  Daybreak,  March  12th,  1S75. 
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the  circuit ;  if  a  resistance  coil  were  attached  to  the  handles, 
it  would  only  have  been  necessary  for  the  medium  in  the 
dim  light  to  approach  her  hands  close  to  them  during  Mr. 
Crookes'  momentary  inspection.  To  detect  trickery  of  the 
kind  probably  practised,  nothing  less  than  a  careful  inspection 
in  full  light  would  have  sufficed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Glasgow 
in  1876,  in  the  Anthropological  Department,  presided  over 
by  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  a  paper  was  read  by  Professor  W.  F. 
Barrett,  F.R.S.,  entitled  "  On  some  Phenomena  Associated  with 
Abnormal  Conditions  of  Mind."  In  this  paper  Professor 
Barrett  described  various  experiments  of  his  own  and  others 
tending  to  prove  what  the  Mesmerists  of  the  previous  genera- 
tion called  "community  of  sensation"  and  "clairvoyance."^ 
Professor  Barrett  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  results 
arrived  at  were  not  to  be  entirely  explained  by  hyperaesthesia 
or  normal  suggestion.    In  his  own  words : — 

"When  the  subject  was  in  the  state  of  trance  or  profound  hypnot- 
ism, I  noticed  that  not  only  sensations,  but  also  ideas  or  emotions 
occurring  in  the  operator  appeared  to  be  reproduced  in  the  subject 
without  the  intervention  of  any  sign,  or  visible  or  audible  communi- 
cation. ...  In  many  other  ways  I  convinced  myself  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  distinct  idea  in  my  own  mind  gave  rise  to  some  image 
of  the  idea  in  the  subject's  mind :  not  always  a  clear  image,  but 
one  that  could  not  fail  to  be  recognised  as  a  more  or  less  distorted 
reflection  of  my  own  thought.  The  important  point  is  that  every 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  any  unconscious  muscular  action  of  the 
face,  or  otherwise  giving  any  indication  to  the  subject." 

This  presumed  mode  of  communication  between  one  in- 
dividual and  another,  without  the  intervention  of  any  known 
sense.  Professor  Barrett,  arguing  on  electrical  analogies,  was 
inclined  to  suggest  might  be  due  to  some  form  of  nervous 
induction. 

Passing  on  from  these  experiments,  the  reader  of  the  paper 
referred  briefly  to  the  physical  phenomena  of  Spiritualism. 
The  more  marvellous  phenomena,  such  as  levitation  and  the 
handling  of  red-hot  coals — which,  as  he  took  occasion  to 
point  out,  occurred  generally  in  darkness  or  a  subdued  light 
— he  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  hallucination.  But  his  own 
observation,  he  proceeded  to  state,  tended  to  show  that  not 
all  the  minor  physical  phenomena,  such  as  raps  and  move- 
ments of  furniture,  could  be  attributed  to  fraud.  He  had 
himself  witnessed  the  raps  in  broad  daylight,  out  of  doors, 

'  See  Book  I.  chaps,  ix.,  x. 
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under  conditions  which  seemed  to  him  to  make  trickery 
impossible.  Professor  Barrett,  in  conclusion,  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  scientific  men  for  the  systematic 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism  and  Spiritual- 
ism. In  the  discussion  which  followed  not  only  Mr.  Crookes 
and  Dr.  Wallace,  but  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Colonel  Lane  Fox 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  some  further  investigation, 
being  convinced  from  their  own  observations  that  there  was 
something  to  investigate. 

No  action  was  taken  at  that  time  on  Professor  Barrett's 
suggestion,  a  result  for  which  the  exposure  a  few  days  later 
by  Professor  Lankester  of  "  Dr."  Slade — a  medium  whose 
performances  had  been  favourably  referred  to  by  more  than 
one  speaker  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper — was  perhaps  mainly  responsible. 

Professor  Barrett,  however,  continued,  as  opportunity  per- 
mitted, his  investigations  of  the  subject ;  and  some  years 
later,  in  January,  1882,  a  conference,  as  described  in  the  next 
chapter,  was  held  at  his  invitation  in  London.  In  the  follow- 
ing month,  as  a  result  of  this  conference,  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  was  founded. 


CHAPTER  X 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT 


HE  growth  of  Spiritualism  in  this  country  was  by 


comparison  gradual.    We  have  already  seen  to  what 


extremes  the  early  devotees  in  America  were  led. 
The  course  of  Spiritualism  on  the  Continent,  and  more 
especially  in  France  and  Switzerland,  though  less  extrava- 
gant than  in  America,  was  marked  by  the  same  unfettered 
speculation.  In  Catholic  France  Spiritualism  naturally 
found  itself  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  and  hence  its 
schools  appear  from  the  outset  to  have  been  non-Christian. 
Most  French,  and  indeed  ultimately,  most  continental 
Spiritualists — or  "  Spiritists,"  as  they  preferred  to  call  them- 
selves— followed  the  doctrine  of  Allan  Kardec.  M.  Rivail, 
to  give  him  his  true  name,  had  been  a  writer  on  educational 
subjects,  and  a  prominent  advocate  of  phrenology  and 
Animal  Magnetism.  In  1862,  or  earlier,  he  became  con- 
verted to  Spiritualism,  and  soon  received,  through  various 
clairvoyants,  a  full  exposition  of  a  new  gospel,  the  leading 
tenet  in  which  was  the  doctrine  of  Reincarnation.  In  a 
series  of  works,  Le  Livre  des  Esprits,  L Evangile  selon  le 
Spiritisme,  etc.,  based  upon  these  clairvoyant  revelations, 
Allan  Kardec  taught  the  new  doctrine  with  such  success 
that  his  books  sold  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  were  translated 
into  nearly  every  European  language. 

But  not  all  those  who  believed  in  the  phenomena  were 
disciples  of  Allan  Kardec.  Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin, 
whose  experiments  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  in  the 
next  book,  writing  from  a  Catholic  standpoint,  sought  to 
prove  that  the  physical  manifestations  were  to  be  attributed 
to  magnetism  or  some  kindred  force  given  off  from  the 
sitters.  His  friend  Thury,  professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva,  proposed  for  the  hypothetical  new  mode  of  energy 
the  name  "ectenic"  force.  Du  Potet,  Szapary,  and  others 
of  the  old  Animal  Magnetists,  appear  also  to  have  held 
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that  the  phenomena  could  be  explained  on  purply  physical 
grounds,  though  du  Potet  himself  admitted  that  some  of  the 
manifestations  required  at  least  the  agency  of  intelligent 
cosmic  forces.^ 

Amongst  German  thinkers,  neither  the  doctrines  nor  the 
phenomena  won  so  ready  acceptance  as  in  France.  But  so 
early  as  1861  Maximilian  Perty,  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  professor  at  the  University  of  Berne,  published  a  treatise 
describing  the  phenomena,  and  attributing  them  to  the 
unconscious  exercise  of  occult  powers  latent  in  the  medium's 
own  organism.  To  account  for  some  of  the  mental  mani- 
festations, however,  he  is  forced  to  assume  the  existence  of 
planetary  spirits  (Geodaemon,  Heliodaemon,  etc.)  with  whom 
the  spirit  of  the  entranced  medium  may  on  occasion  enter 
into  communion.-  A  similar  theory  was  propounded  some 
years  later  by  a  more  famous  philosopher,  Edward  von  Hart- 
mann.  Hartmann  explained  the  physical  phenomena  as  due 
to  some  force  analogous  to  electricity  or  magnetism  emanat- 
ing from  the  medium's  body ;  but  held  that  the  mental 
manifestations  point  to  a  transcendental  origin.  He  suggests, 
in  short,  that  in  thought-transference  or  clairvoyance  the 
mind  of  the  seer  is  in  connection  with  the  Absolute,  and 
through  the  Absolute  with  other  individual  minds.^  Similar 
views,  with  various  modifications,  were  advocated  by  other 
continental  writers — Hellenbach,  du  Prel,  Aksakof,  d'Assier. 
Speaking  generally,  the  crude  views  of  the  early  American 
Spiritualists  were  transmuted  and  elaborated  by  European, 
and  especially  by  German  thinkers,  the  tendency  being  to 
bring  the  phenomena,  as  far  as  might  be,  into  line  with  known 
scientific  analogies  by  postulating  new  forces  or  new  ex- 
tensions of  familiar  forces,  resident  in  the  human  organism, 
rather  than  to  be  content  with  adopting  an  explanation  which 
is  practically  the  negation  of  all  explanations — the  operations 
of  spirits. 

In  this  country,  however,  the  movement  was  free  alike 
from  the  practical  extravagances  which  attended  its  begin- 
nings in  America,  and  for  the  first  few  years,  at  all  events, 
from  the  speculative  activity  which  characterised  its  progress 
on  the  Continent.  Up  till  i860,  as  already  shown,  the  move- 
ment in  this  country  was  almost  confined  to  the  provinces ; 
the  only  periodical  which  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  for 
more  than  a  few  months  was  published  at  Keighley :  there 

^  Traiti  Coinplct  du  Magiu'tisme  Auhnal,  T^'^  ^\%0  ct  scq.    Paris,  iS>6. 

Die  Mystiscken  Erscheinintgen  dcr  titaisihlichcu  Natur.,  etc.    Leipzig,  lS6l. 
^  Sj>i>  iiisinus,  by  E.  von  Hartmann,  English  translation.    London,  1885. 
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was  no  prominent  centre  of  interest  in  London,  nor  had  any 
publication  of  importance  appeared,  in  the  Metropoh's  or 
elsewhere.  Towards  the  end  of  the  decade  1850-60,  how- 
ever, a  small  group  of  literary  men  and  others  had  become 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  the  Spiritual  Magazine,  which 
made  its  appearance  in  London  in  the  latter  year,  continued 
until  the  end  of  1875  to  be  the  leading  organ  of  English 
Spiritualism.  The  editors  of  the  new  periodical  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  career  were  Thomas  Shorter  and  W.  M. 
Wilkinson,  and  its  chief  contributor  William  Howitt.  It  was 
consistently  conservative  in  tone,  and  held  itself,  as  far  as 
possible,  aloof  from  the  various  reforming,  humanitarian,  and 
freethinking  movements  with  which  Spiritualism  had  been 
associated  in  America,  and  to  some  extent,  at  the  outset, 
in  this  country.  Under  the  scholarly  guidance  of  William 
Howitt,  the  new  review  left  Socialism,  phrenology,  and  the 
marriage  laws  alone,  and  confined  itself  to  recording  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  mediums  and  the  spread  of  the  new 
movement  in  this  and  other  countries.  In  its  earlier  years 
a  large  space  was  devoted  to  accounts  of  similar  visitations 
in  the  past,  especially  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
down  to  the  present  day. 

Throughout  its  career  less  stress  was  laid  upon  the  physical 
marvels  of  mediumship  than  on  the  trance  utterances  and 
assumed  revelations  proceeding  from  similar  sources,  and  on 
their  eschatological  implications.  But  here,  again,  William 
Howitt  and  his  friends  held  different  views  from  those 
generally  favoured  abroad,  and  later  in  this  country  also. 
By  the  London  school  the  spiritual  utterances  were  regarded 
as  supplementing  rather  than  as  supplanting  Christianity,  the 
doctrines  of  Swedenborg  serving  to  mediate  between  the  old 
revelation  and  the  new,  and  to  unite  them  into  one  apoca- 
lyptic whole.  The  following  passage  from  an  article  by 
Howitt  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  views  held  by  the 
conductors  of  the  Spiritual  Magazine : — 

"  Spiritualism,"  he  writes,  "  has  taught  what  the  soul  is ;  what 
becomes  of  it  after  death  ;  that  there  are  purgatorial  or  intermediate 
states ;  where  these  lie ;  that  there  is  progression  in  them ;  that  the 
dead  seek  for  our  prayers  and  sympathies ;  that  the  Communion 
of  Saints  is  real,  and  far  more  extensive  and  precious  than  was  ever 
before  conceived  ofj  that  there  is  no  cessation  of  miracles  or 
prophecy  ...  it  has  taught  us  not  to  fear  death,  which  is  but  a 
momentary  passage  to  life ;  that  God  is  disciplining  the  human  race 
for  an  eventual  and  universal  restoration  ;  that  He  is  beginning  to 
teach  laws  of  matter  hitherto  unnoticed  by  the  acutest  men  of  gases 
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and  crucibles ;  and  that,  above  all,  Spiritualism  teaches  us  the 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  now  so  violently  attacked,  and  their 
great  law  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  neighbour;  that  no 
Christianity  but  the  primitive  Christianity  is  worth  a  straw ;  and  that 
the  dry  bones  of  the  present  death-in-life  churches  must  receive  His 
fresh  breath  of  life  if  they  are  ever  to  live  again.  Finally,  it  teaches 
us  to  live  in  all  purity  of  thought  and  deed,  knowing  that  not  only 
the  ever-open  eye  of  God  is  constantly  upon  us,  but  those  of  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels  and  devils,  to  whom  we  are  as  well 
and  as  openly  known  as  to  our  own  consciences."^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moderate  views  of  this 
little  band  of  Spiritualists  and  the  culture  and  literary 
gifts  of  their  leader  did  much  to  further  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  new  doctrine.  But  for  William  Howitt,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  movement  would  have  secured  either  so  early 
or  so  favourable  a  hearing  in  this  country. 

For  some  years  the  Spiritual  Magazine  practically  held 
the  field.  But  the  return  of  Home  to  this  country  in  1859 
and  the  invasion  of  American  mediums  during  the  next  few 
years  had  stimulated  public  interest  in  the  whole  question, 
and  especially  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  phenomena. 
Moreover,  the  ferment  of  new  ideas,  which  had  produced 
such  striking  results  in  America,  was  not  without  its  influence 
in  England  on  minds  less  timid  or  less  fastidious  than  the 
conductors  of  the  Spiritual  Magazine.  Provincial  Spiritualism, 
which  had  until  the  close  of  1859  found  expression  in  the 
Spiritual  Telegraph,  remained  for  some  years  after  that  date 
inarticulate.  But  the  ferment  was  working  in  many  pro- 
vincial centres,  notably  at  Keighley  and  in  the  Yorkshire 
manufacturing  districts,  in  Manchester,  Nottingham,  and 
Glasgow.  In  1865  a  Convention  of  "Progressive  Spiritualists" 
assembled  at  Darlington,  and  in  the  following  year  at  New- 
castle. The  Secretary  of  the  Convention  on  the  latter 
occasion  was  Dr.  Macleod  of  that  city.  Some  of  the  speakers 
at  these  two  conventions  appear  to  have  displayed  marked 
hostility  to  Christianity ;  and,  generally,  the  views  expressed 
are  reported  to  have  represented  "a  pale  imitation  of  the 
pagan  phase  of  American  Spiritualism."-  In  1867  the 
Convention  met  in  London,  with  James  Burns  as  its  secretary. 
In  this  same  year  Burns  began  to  issue  a  new  monthly 
periodical,  Human  Nature,  to  serve  as  a  mouthpiece  of  the 
popular  movement.    The  character  of  the  new  magazine  can 

'  spiritual  Magatiiie,  1865,  p.  162.  See  also  1S66,  pp.  90  and  139 ;  1873, 
p.  529.  '-  Ibid.,  1866,  p.  571. 
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be  inferred  from  its  sub-title,  "  A  Monthly  Journal  of  Zoistic 
Science  and  Intelligence,  embodying  Physiology,  Phrenology, 
Psychology,  Spiritualism,  Philosophy,  the  Laws  of  Health, 
and  Sociology."  In  later  years  "Popular  Anthropology" 
was  added  to  this  comprehensive  catalogue.  A  year  or  two 
later,  so  rapidly  did  the  popular  movement  grow,  Burns 
brought  out  a  weekly  paper.  The  Medium  and  Daybreak, 
absorbing  in  it  the  provincial  paper,  Daybreak,  which  had 
appeared  in  1868  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Page 
Hopps.^  The  Medium  and  Daybreak  for  years  had  the 
largest  circulation,  chiefly  in  the  provinces,  of  any  English 
Spiritualist  paper,  and  only  came  to  an  end  a  few  months 
after  the  death  of  its  publisher  and  founder  in  1895.  Lastly, 
by  the  irony  of  fate,  during  one  or  two  of  the  latter  years 
of  its  existence  Burns  also  published  the  Spiritttal  Magazine 
in  addition  to  his  other  literary  ventures. 

The  popular  movement,  as  represented  by  Burns  and  his 
publications,  was  frankly  democratic  and  non-Christian.  In  the 
opening  number  of  Human  Nature  he  sneers  at  the  Spiritual 
Magazine  as  being  "of  this  world  as  well  as  of  the  next," 
and  as  endeavouring  to  preach  Spiritualism  "  under  circum- 
stances with  which  it  would  be  creditable  for  the  priest  and 
Levite  to  be  connected."  And  throughout  his  career  Burns 
fought  manfully  against  conventions  and  respectabilities.  He 
was  in  his  own  person  a  teetotaller,  anti-tobacconist,  dietetic 
reformer,  phrenologist,  and  a  sturdy  champion  with  the  pen 
and  on  the  platform  of  these  and  many  kindred  movements. 
Whilst  his  enthusiasm  for  the  social  reforms  which  he 
advocated  was  genuine  and  fervent,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in  Spiritualism  ;  but  equally  im- 
possible to  believe  him  as  ignorant  as  he  professed  himself 
of  the  manifold  wiles  and  trickeries  practised  by  physical 
mediums  within  his  doors  and  under  his  direct  patronage 
and  protection.  But  if,  not  once  or  twice  only,  his  blind- 
ness to  all  evidence  of  fraud  in  any  medium  whom  he  had 
befriended  may  have  seemed  too  deliberate,  those  who  knew 
him  best  can  believe  that  it  was  not  altogether  the  hope 
of  personal  advantage  or  the  reluctance  of  a  sensitive 
egotism  too  deeply  committed  for  retreat  which  closed  his 
eyes.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  Burns  was  apt  to  regard 
and  to  denounce  his  rivals  in  business  as  renegades  to  the 
faith,  and  that  his  belief  in  the  cause  seemed  inseparable 

'  Mr.  Page  Hopps  had  been  converted  a  year  or  two  previously.  See  his 
pamphlet,  Six  Months'  Experience  at  Home,  by  "  Trulhseeker,'*  published 
in  1867. 
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from  his  belief  in  himself  as  its  champion.  Again,  according 
to  the  reproach  of  his  enemies,  he  lived  by  the  altar  ;  but  the 
living  was  not  too  luxurious,  and  the  ministry  was  arduous 
and  unremitting.  I  have  eaten  of  Burns'  salt — as  a  seasoning 
to  Nichols's  "Food  of  Health,"  or  some  other  dietetic 
phantasy — and  I  cannot  think  hardly  of  him.  With  all 
his  faults  he  radiated  a  contagious  enthusiasm,  and  the 
dark  little  shop  at  15,  Southampton  Row,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Spiritual  Institution,"  remained  for  many  years 
the  chief  meeting-place  for  Spiritualists  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  the  centre  of  a  propaganda  the  more  active  because  it 
was  troubled  by  no  theological  scruple  or  philosophic  doubt. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  columns  of  Burns'  papers 
were  always  open,  and  his  personal  help  always  ready,  for 
the  spokesmen  of  minorities,  the  smaller  the  better,  from  the 
advocates  of  divided  skirts  to  the  exponents  of  the  newest 
theologies.  The  grass-eating  atheists  of  Ham  Common,  who 
are  fabled  to  have  slept  with  their  toes  out  of  window,  would 
have  found  in  him  a  sympathetic  historian.^  His  taste  in 
theology,  and  presumably  the  taste  of  his  readers,  was,  it  will 
be  gathered,  eclectic.  Whereas  Howitt  and  Shorter  in  their 
writings  had  sought  for  evidence  of  the  workings  of  Spiritual- 
ism in  the  past,  either  amongst  pagan  faiths  so  ancient  as  to 
be  respectable,  or  else  in  the  history  of  the  various  Christian 
Churches  and  sects,^  contributors  to  Human  Nature  and  the 
Medium  inquired  by  preference  into  the  history  of  kindred 
movements  in  modern  times  outside  the  pale  of  the  Churches. 
We  find  in  those  pages  dissertations  on  the  faiths  of  the 
Mormons  and  the  Shakers ;  long  discussions  on  the  new 
reincarnation  doctrine  as  expounded  by  Allan  Kardec  and 
his  English  disciple.  Miss  Anna  Blackwell ;  reviews  of  the 
religious  teachings  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis ;  critical  essays 
on  serpent  worship,  oriental  mythology  and  religious  sym- 
bolism generally ;  and  an  a  priori  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  God,  by  Mr.  Gillespie,  of  Torbanehill.  Much 
attention  is  also  devoted  to  the  mysteries  of  Buddhism. 
Further,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Burns  was  the  publisher 
of  Hafed,  Prince  of  Persia.  He  also  set  about  the  reissue 
of  the  immortal  Anacalypsis  of  Godfrey  Higgins — an  author 
who  "  will  take  his  place  in  future  ages  with  Socrates,  with 
Plato,  with  Proclus,"^    It  was  Burns,  again,  who  introduced 

^  Some  account  of  this  curious  sect  is  given  in  Light,  18S2,  pp.  191  and  251. 
See  Hewitt's  History  of  the  Supernatural  (London,  1863),  and  Shorter's 
The  Two  Worlds.    London  (no  date). 
^  Hufnan  Nature,  1874,  p.  49  (Feb.). 
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to  an  astonished  world  the  Book  of  God,  being  the  Apocalypse 
of  Adam  I-Oannes,  a  work  which  essayed  to  trace  all  the 
religions  of  the  world  to  one  common  fount  of  inspiration, 
by  demonstrating  that  the  biblical  book  known  as  the  Book 
of  Revelation  was  actually  the  earliest  divine  message  de- 
livered by  the  man-fish  O-an,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
primitive  world-religion,  practised  in  the  beginning  by  the 
twenty-four  Ancients,  or  pre- Adamite  sultans.  The  Book  of 
God,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  class  of  literature 
as  Madame  Blavatsky's  his  Unveiled,  was  published  anony- 
mously, but  is  understood  to  have  been  written  by  the  late 
Dr.  Kenealy. 

With  all  its  extravagances,  there  was  much  that  was 
genuinely  admirable  in  the  popular  movement  represented 
by  James  Burns  and  those  who  gathered  round  him.  It  was 
a  democratic  religious  revival,  characterised,  as  such  move- 
ments are  wont  to  be,  by  the  vigour  of  its  emotional  ex- 
pression, rather  than  by  the  subtlety  of  its  dialectic.  This 
is  how  a  thoughtful  onlooker  at  this  time,  Mr.  St.  George 
Stock,  writes  of  it : — 

"  The  religion  of  the  future  is  in  our  midst  already,  working  like 
potent  yeast  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is  in  our  midst  to-day, 
with  signs  and  wonders,  uprising  like  a  swollen  tide  .  .  .  To  its 
predecessors  [Spiritualism]  assumes  an  attitude  not  of  hostility,  but 
of  comprehension.  Though  new  in  its  form,  it  purports  to  have 
been  ever  in  the  world.  Christianity  it  represents,  not  as  a  finality, 
but  as  one — the  greatest,  indeed,  as  yet — of  those  many  waves  of 
spiritual  influx  which  have  ever  been  beating  in  upon  the  shores 
of  Time  from  the  dim  expanse  of  the  Eternal.  Christianity  has 
spent  its  force,  and  now  another  revelation  has  succeeded  it — a 
revelation  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  time."^ 

Again,  Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  another  of  the  early  converts, 
has  given  eloquent  expression  to  the  religious  effects  of  the 
belief  in  communion  with  spirits  of  the  dead  : — 

"  Spiritualism  will  make  religion  infinitely  more  real,  and  translate 
it  from  the  domain  of  belief  to  that  of  life.  It  has  become  to  me, 
in  common  with  many  others,  such  a  lifting  of  the  mental  horizon, 
and  letting  in  of  the  heavens — such  a  transformation  of  faith  into 
facts — that  I  can  only  compare  life  without  it  to  sailing  on  board 
ship  with  hatches  battened  down,  and  being  kept  a  prisoner,  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined,  living  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  dark  to  the 
glory  overhead,  and  blind  to  a  thousand  possibilities  of  being ;  and 
then,  suddenly,  on  some  splendid  starry  night  allowed  to  go  on  deck 

>  Atietnfts  at  Truth,  pp.  128,  133.    London,  1882, 
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for  the  first  time,  to  see  the  splendid  mechanism  of  the  starry 
heavens  all  aglow  with  the  glory  of  God,  to  feel  that  vast  vision 
glittering  in  the  eyes,  bewilderingly  beautiful,  and  drink  in  new  life 
with  every  breath  of  that  wondrous  liberty,  which  makes  you  dilate 
almost  large  enough  in  soul  to  fill  the  immensity  that  you  see  around 
you."i 

As  regards  its  tenets,  what  has  been  already  said^  of  the 
beliefs  of  American  Spiritualists  will  apply  to  the  Spiritualist 
creed  as  represented  in  the  Medium  and  Daybreak.  The 
popular  movement  held  the  primitive  faith  in  spirits  of  dead 
men  and  women  as  the  agency  behind  the  phenomena.  The 
doctrines  of  Allan  Kardec  never  obtained  any  real  footing 
in  England.  His  only  prominent  disciple  appears  to  have 
been  Miss  Anna  Blackwell.^  Again,  the  belief  in  diabolism, 
so  prominent  in  the  early  days  of  Spiritualism  in  this  country, 
found  later  very  few  supporters.* 

Another  aspect  of  the  movement  found  expression  in  the 
Spiritualist^  a  newspaper  which  appeared  towards  the  end 
of  1869,  under  the  editorship  of  W.  H.  Harrison,  a  journalist 
and  a  man  of  some  scientific  acquirements.  The  Spiritualist 
was  avowedly  intended  to  represent  the  scientific  element. 
It  essayed  primarily  to  record  the  phenomena,  to  analyse 
the  evidence,  and  discuss  the  explanations,  and  proposed 
to  defer  theological  and  Socialist  speculations  until  a  more 
convenient  season.  This  paper,  which  was  conducted  with 
fairness  and  ability  for  some  years,  did  in  effect  adopt  a  more 
critical  standpoint  than  any  of  its  predecessors  or  con- 
temporaries, and  did  contrive  to  keep  clear  of  theological 
controversy  and  irrelevant  humanitarian  enthusiasms.  As 
we  have  already  seen  (chapter  viii.)  the  editor  took  a 
prominent  part  in  exposing  the  trickery  practised  in  so- 
called  spirit  photography.  The  Spiritualist  and  itfe  readers 
were  associated  with  the  two  chief  organisations  formed  in 

^  Concerning  Spiritualism  (1874?),  pp.  77,  78.        -  Vol.  i.  pp.  299-303. 

^  See  the  essay  by  her  contributed  to  the  Dialectical  Society's  Report,  and 
various  articles  in  Human  Nature. 

*  For  an  exposition  of  the  diabolic  view  see,  in  addition  to  the  works  quoted 
in  chapter  i.  of  the  present  book,  Spiritualism,  the  work  of  Demons,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Jones  (Liverpool,  1871);  Spirit- Rapping,  by  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church  (London  1855?)  ;  Popular  Ideas  of  Immortality,  Rev.  William 
Ker  (London,  1865);  Spiritualism  fairly  tried,  Rev.  E.  Nangle  (1861).  These 
works  are  merely  pamphlets,  and  none  of  them  possesses  any  intrinsic  importance. 
See  also  Dialectical  Report,  pp.  218,  220,  and  223,  evidence  of  Chevalier  and 
Hain  Friswell.  It  is  noteworthy  that  T.  L.  Harris,  in  some  of  his  writings, 
Modern  Spiritualism,  its  truths  and  its  errors  (London,  i860)  and  the  Arcana  of 
Christianity  (1867),  taught  that  the  spirits  who  communicated  were  vampires  and 
rtevils,  and  their  tei^chings  "emanations  froin  the  hells." 
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the  decade  1870-80  by  the  more  educated  section — the 
"  British  National  Association  of  Spiritualists "  and  the 
"  Psychological  Society  of  Great  Britain." 

The  British  National  Association  held  its  first  public 
meeting  on  April  i6th,  1874,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall.  Its  aims  are  defined  in  its  original  prospectus 
as  the  uniting  of  Spiritualists  of  all  shades  of  opinion  for 
mutual  aid  and  benefit,  and  the  promotion  of  systematic 
research  in  pneumatology  and  psychology.  Whilst  "  cordially 
sympathising  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,"  the  Associa- 
tion proposed  to  hold  itself  entirely  aloof  from  all  dogmatism, 
religious  or  philosophical.  Its  list  of  vice-presidents  and 
council  included  most  of  the  best-known  names  in  con- 
temporary Spiritualism,  such  as  the  Countess  of  Caithness, 
Benjamin  Coleman,  Thomas  Everitt  (husband  of  the  medium 
of  that  name).  Dr.  Gully,  Dr.  Stanhope  Speer,  Mrs.  Ross 
Church  (Florence  Marryat),  Mrs.  Makdougall  Gregory  (widow 
of  the  Professor),  Dr.  Maurice  Davies,  Sir  C.  Isham,  Messrs. 
Jencken,  Newton  Crosland,  Desmond  Fitzgerald,  George 
Sexton,  the  Secularist  converted  to  Spiritualism  and  Chris- 
tianity,^ together  with  a  list  of  distinguished  foreigners.  But 
there  were  a  few  prominent  Spiritualists  who  held  aloof,  such 
as  William  Howitt,  Acworth,  and  J.  Enmore  Jones,  primarily 
on  account  of  the  non-Christian  character  of  the  Society. 
Howitt  voiced  his  dissent  in  an  eloquent  letter  in  which  he 
recounted  the  marvellous  progress  of  Spiritualism,  and 
claimed  that  it  had  conquered  the  world  under  patently 
divine  guidance  :  "  Spiritualism  is  a  theocracy.  By  theocratic 
power  and  government  it  has  hitherto  pi'evailed "  ;  and  in 
seeking  now  a  temporal  organisation.  Spiritualists  were 
repeating  the  sin  of  the  Jews  when  they  asked  for  a  king 
to  reign  ovejr  them.^ 

James  Burns'  expression  of  dissent  was  more  complex 
in  character.  He  descried  a  spirit  of  time-serving  in  some 
of  the  advertisements  issued  by  the  new  organisation,  which 
avoided  the  word  Spiritualism  ;  "  worldlyism  "  in  the  fact  that 
a  leading  supporter  of  the  Society  dated  his  letters  from  the 
Reform  Club ;  and,  generally,  hostility  to  himself  and  the 
Spiritual  Institution  in  the  mere  proposal  to  found  any  other 
organisation  in  this  country.^ 

'  See  his  God  and  Immortality  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Spiritualism 
(London,  1874),  and  the  series  of  tracts  called  "  Seed  Corn,"  published  by  him 
in  1872,  etc.  Spiritual  Magazine,  1873,  p.  529,  etc. 

^  See  the  editorials  in  the  Medium  for  30th  Jan.,  27th  Feb.,  6th  March, 
July,  etc.,  1874. 
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But  notwithstanding  some  opposition,  the  new  Association 
grew  and  flourished,  and  remained  for  some  years  the 
representative  body  in  English  SpirituaHsm.  It  established 
periodical  lectures,  discussions,  and  conferences ;  promoted 
seances  for  inquirers ;  and  did  its  utmost,  by  means  of  its 
Research  Committee,  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
In  the  last  field  of  its  labours  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  met 
with  conspicuous  success,  for  it  unfortunately  appeared  that 
the  more  stringent  the  tests  the  less  striking  the  phenomena, 
until  a  point  was  reached  at  which,  the  precautions  being 
complete,  the  phenomena  ceased  altogether.^ 

In  April,  1875,  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Society,  with  Serjeant  Cox  as  its  President  and 
Mr.  F.  K.  Munton  as  Hon.  Secretary.  Other  prominent 
members  were  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey,  Mr.  Stainton  Moses 
("M.A.,  Oxon."),  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Mr.  George 
Harris,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Coffin. 

The  aim  of  the  Society,  as  set  forth  in  the  president's 
inaugural  address,  was  the  scientific  investigation  of  "  psycho- 
logy," which  term  Serjeant  Cox  violently  appropriated  to 
designate  what  has  since,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
been  termed  psychical  research.  The  Society,  it  was 
proposed,  should  proceed  "  first,  by  the  collection  of 
facts,  and  secondly,  by  discussion  upon  their  causes  and 
consequences."^  It  did  not,  in  effect,  proceed  far  in  either 
direction.  Its  founder  and  president  was  a  man  without  any 
real  knowledge  either  of  psychology,  as  commonly  under- 
stood, or  the  physical  sciences.  The  Proceedings'^  of  the 
Society,  a  thin  volume  with  reports  of  the  papers  and 
discussions,  contain  little  of  permanent  interest,  and  Cox's 
own  book,  as  will  be  seen  later,  derives  its  chief  value  from 
its  reflecting  with  tolerable  fidelity  the  metaphysics  of  the 
man  in  the  street.  The  Psychological  Society  came  to  an 
end  with  the  death  of  its  president  in  November,  1879. 

The  real  significance  of  the  Psychological  Society  consists 
in  its  representing  a  reaction  against  the  slovenly  acquiescence 
of  the  great  body  of  English  Spiritualists  in  the  belief  in 
spirits  of  the  dead  as  the  sufficient  and  exclusive  agencies 
in  the  production  of  the  phenomena.  That  reaction  had 
indeed  begun  some  years  before  the  inception  of  the 
Psychological  Society ;  just  as  in  the  American  movement 
there  had  been  from  the  outset  a  small  body  of  men  who, 

'  See  e.g.  Spirilualist,  1S76.  pp.  248,  249  ;  1S77,  p.  182. 
^  The  Province  of  Psychology,  the  inaugural  address  by  Serjeant  Cox.  London, 
1875.  ^  London,  1878. 
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whilst  accepting  the  facts  in  general,  were  disposed  to  refer 
them  to  exclusively  mundane  causes.  Many  of  the  older 
Mesmerists  took  the  view  that  the  raps,  the  movements  of 
furniture,  and  even  the  more  elaborate  manifestations  of 
physical  mediumship  could  be  attributed  to  a  neuro-vital 
or  odylic  force  radiating  from  the  sensitive,  and  directed  by 
his  unconscious  will.  We  have  seen  the  germ  of  this  theory 
in  the  attempts  made  by  Sandby  and  Townshend  to  explain 
the  table-rapping  performances  in  1853.^  And  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  later  we  find  similar  views  expressed  by  others 
who  had  been  prominent  in  the  mesmeric  movement  of 
1840-50,  notably  J.  W.  Jackson,  author  oi  Ecstatics  of  Genius^ 
and  H.  G.  Atkinson,  the  co-author  with  Harriet  Martineau 
of  Letters  on  Man's  Nature  and  Development?  Similar 
views  were  held  by  some  adherents  of  the  rather  shallow 
necessitarianism  which  prevailed  in  this  country  in  the  middle 
decades  of  the  century.  One  of  the  earliest  exponents  of 
the  agnostic  doctrine  was  Mr.  Samuel  Guppy,  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  already  referred  to  as  having  had  the  singular 
good  fortune  to  marry  in  succession  two  remarkable  physical 
mediums.  In  1863  Mr.  Guppy  published  Mary  Jane;  or. 
Spiritualism  chemically  explained.  The  greater  part  of  the 
book  consists  of  a  discursive  and  humorous  exposition  of 
the  author's  views  on  things  in  general,  written  from  a  crudely 
materialistic  standpoint.  When,  as  he  tells  us,  the  book  was 
almost  ready  for  the  press,  he  became  converted,  through 
the  mediumship  of  his  first  wife,  to  a  belief  in  the  phenomena 
of  Spiritualism.  Reluctant  to  admit  the  existence  of  dis- 
carnate  spirits,  but  forced  to  recognise  intelligence  in  the 
manifestations  presented,  he  whimsically  named  the  unknown 
entity — which  answered  questions,  moved  tables,  and  drew 
pictures  at  his  bidding — "  Mary  Jane."  He  conceived  that 
"Mary  Jane"  was  but  a  temporary  aggregate  of  odylic 
vapours  emanating  from  the  sensitive — a  person  whose 
organism  probably  contained  an  excess  of  phosphorus  ;  that 
this  mass  of  odylic  vapours  could  think,  feel,  and  perceive,  rap 
and  move  tables  and  chairs ;  that  its  powers  of  perception 

^  See  above,  p.  11. 

^  See  his  lecture  before  the  Glasgow  Association  of  Spiritualists,  delivered 
on  nth  May,  i858,  reported  in  Human  Nature  and  the  Spiritual  Magazine  for 
that  year. 

'  See  his  evidence  before  the  Dialectical  Committee  {Report,  p.  106)  and  his 
controversy  with  Jackson  and  others  in  Humaii  Nature  for  1868.  Others  were 
inclined  to  explain  the  apparent  physical  marvels  as  hallucinations  produced 
by  magnetic  influence  (see  Spiritualism  and  Animal  Mametism,  by  G.  G.  Zerffi, 
Ph.D.    London,  187 1). 
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transcend  those  possessed  by  the  human  organism  from  which 
it  proceeds,  because  the  odylic  entity  possesses  "  electrical " 
powers,  which  enable  it  to  see  through  brick  walls  and  closed 
boxes ;  and  that  the  high  thought,  philosophy,  and  profound 
knowledge  revealed  in  the  odylic  responses  point  to  the 
connection  of  the  odylic  fluid  with  "a  general  thought- 
atmosphere,  as  all-pervading  as  electricity,  which  possibly 
is  in  itself,  or  is  in  connection  with,  the  principle  of  causation 
of  the  whole  universe."  ^ 

Mr.  Guppy  was  not  a  professed  metaphysician,  but  merely 
a  garrulous  and  entertaining  old  gentleman.  Any  want  of 
scientific  precision,  however,  which  the  reader  may  find  in 
the  foregoing  statement  of  the  theory  was  fully  remedied 
in  the  more  elaborate  exposition  some  years  later  of  similar 
views  by  Mr.  Charles  Bray,  author  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Necessity  and  other  works.^  Mr.  Bray  begins  by  premising 
the  indestructibility  of  all  force,  and  its  convertibility.  Heat, 
electricity,  nervous  force,  and  "  thought  or  mind,"  are  all 
modes  of  energy,  and  are  therefore  indestructible  in  quantity, 
and  reciprocally  convertible.  But  our  bodies  are  continually 
giving  off  thought  rays,  just  as  they  give  off  heat  rays. 
These  thought  emanations,  it  must  be  inferred,  are  not  lost 
to  the  universe ;  and,  indeed,  "  many  facts  now  point  to  an 
atmosphere  or  reservoir  of  thought,  the  result  of  cerebration, 
into  which  the  thought  and  feeling  generated  by  the  brain 
are  continually  passing."^  With  this  general  thought- 
reservoir  the  persons  called  spirit  mediums  may  be  presumed 
to  be  in  communication.  Through  the  interchange  of  those 
abundant  odylic  emanations,  which  are  the  special  character- 
istic of  such  persons,  they  receive  specific  impressions  from 
other  minds  and  become  clairvoyant ;  or,  again,  they  take 
cognizance  of  the  general  ideas  floating  about  in  the  thought- 
atmosphere,  and  become  "  inspired."  It  is  to  be  noted,  says 
the  author,  in  proof  of  this  suggested  source,  that  in  clair- 
voyant revelations,  whether  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  or 
of  Swedenborg,  the  knowledge  displayed  "  in  no  case  exceeds 
the  combined  intellectual  power  of  the  whole  human  mind  "  * 
— a  proposition  which  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  accepting. 
The  same  theory  obviously  affords  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  physical  phenomena  of  Spiritualism,  which  Mr.  Bray 
is  inclined  to  accept  as  genuine  in  the  main.  For  the  thought 
rays,  which  probably  began  as  heat  or  electric  waves,  can 

'  Op.  cii.,  p.  354. 

^  See  his  book,  On  Force,  its  mental  and  moral  correlates,  .  .  .  with  specula- 
tions on  Spiritualism.    London,  iS66.       ^  Op.  cit.,  p.  79.       ■*  Op.  cit.,  p.  89. 
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without  difficulty,  through  the  mediation  of  the  sensitive's 
unconscious  cerebration,  be  converted  back  again  into  such 
grosser  modes  of  energy,  and  so  discharge  in  "raps"  or 
produce  any  other  required  physical  effect,  even  to  the 
levitation  of  the  human  body.  Twere  pity  such  an  admir- 
able machinery  should  be  left  without  oats  to  grind  ! 

But  the  most  ambitious  statement  of  the  "  animistic  "  view 
is  to  be  found  in  Serjeant  Cox's  book,  The  Mechanism  of 
Man}  Cox,  like  many  other  educated  Spiritualists  at  this 
date,  whilst  convinced  that  the  phenomena  exhibited,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  transcended  the  normal  faculties  of  the 
medium,  refused  to  regard  them  as  testifying  to  the  action 
of  spirits  of  the  dead.  His  own  theory  on  the  matter  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  The  universe  consists  of  matter 
and  non-matter,  there  being  nowhere  any  void.  Matter,  as 
we  know  it,  is  made  up  of  molecules.  Molecules  are  them- 
selves aggregations  of  still  smaller  particles  known  as  atoms  ; 
but  atoms,  as  such,  make  no  impression  on  our  senses.  If 
molecular  matter  were  disintegrated  into  its  constituent 
atoms,  it  would  be,  as  far  as  our  physical  perceptions  are 
concerned,  annihilated.  It  seems  probable  that  the  whole 
of  the  universe,  outside  this  little  island  of  molecular  matter, 
is  made  up  of  free  atoms — or  of  atoms  combined  in  some 
other  form  than  the  molecular.  But  what  is  not  matter  is 
spirit ;  therefore  spirit  is  atomic,  or  non-molecular  substance, 
and  matter  can  be  changed  into  spirit,  or  vice  versd,  by  a 
simple  process  of  transcendental  chemistry. 

Now  the  mechanism  of  man  is  actuated  by  three  forces  or 
principles — Life,  Mind,  and  Soul.  Life  he  shares  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Mind — which  is  to  be  strictly  dis- 
tinguished from  Soul — is  the  expression  of  the  activity  of 
the  brain.  "  Intelligence  is  not  a  visible  and  tangible  entity  : 
it  is  not  a  structure,  it  is  only  a  function.  Precisely  as 
digestion  is  a  function  of  the  stomach,  intelligence  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  brain."  But  at  this  point  Serjeant  Cox  claims 
to  join  issue  with  the  materialists.  They  will  admit  nothing 
beyond  Life  and  Mind.  Cox  is  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  a  third  principle,  the  Soul,  whose  substance  "is  vastly 

^  London,  1876.  The  full  title  runs:  The  Mechanism  of  Man:  an  answer 
to  the  qiuslion.  What  am  I?  a  popular  introduction  to  Mental  Physiology  and 
Psychology.  An  earlier  edition  of  the  same  work  had  been  published  under  the 
title  What  am  II  but  the  account  given  in  the  text  of  Cox  s  peculiar  doctrines 
is  based  exclusively  on  the  later  and  more  fully  considered  work. 

^  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  217.  Serjeant  Cox,  however,  elsewhere  describes  intelligence 
as  the  characteristic  attribute  of  the  soul,  and  of  that  alone  (see  e.g.  vol.  i.  p.  52  ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  309-11). 
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more  refined  than  the  thinnest  gas,"  more  refined  even  than 
the  vapour  of  a  comet's  tail.  It  is  the  presence  in  man  of 
this  exquisitely  rarefied  substance  which  confounds  the 
materialist,  and  lifts  the  human  race  above  the  brutes  which 
perish.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  Cox's  proof  of  the 
existence  of  this  cometary  soul ;  one  incidental  item  of  evi- 
dence is  found  in  the  persistence  of  the  feeling  of  a  limb 
after  the  limb  itself  has  been  amputated.^  From  this  and 
other  considerations  it  is  inferred  that  the  soul  is  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  body,  and  permeates  every  part  of  it.  It  is  the 
virtue  emanating  from  the  soul — for  which  virtue  Cox  pro- 
poses the  name  Psychic  Force — which  is  the  effective  agent 
in  all  so-called  Spiritualist  manifestations.  In  clairvoyance 
the  soul  takes  direct  cognizance  of  the  world  without  and  the 
thoughts  of  other  minds.  Sometimes,  again,  the  soul-force 
will  radiate  from  the  finger-tips,  and  thus  endow  the  organism 
with  extra-corporeal  perceptions.  It  can  move  objects  at 
a  distance,  or  neutralise  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  permit 
the  psychic  to  float  in  the  air.  Or,  again,  it  will  surround  the 
material  body  with  an  invisible  envelope  which  will  enable 
the  psychic  to  handle  in  safety  red-hot  coals.  And  when 
released  from  the  body  this  cometary  soul  can  traverse  all 
space  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  pass  through  solid 
walls  as  water  flows  through  a  sponge. 

As  a  contribution  to  philosophy  Serjeant  Cox's  work 
would  scarcely  be  worth  discussion.  The  real  importance 
of  the  book,  as  already  indicated,  lies  in  its  doubly  representa- 
tive character.  On  the  one  hand,  though  the  author  does  not 
share  their  views,  he  gives  articulate  expression  to  the  meta- 
physical conceptions  current  amongst  Spiritualists  generally, 
from  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  onwards.  What 
these  conceptions  were  we  have  already  seen  in  discussing 
early  American  Spiritualism,^  To  Ashburner's  definition 
of  a  train  of  thought  as  "a  current  of  globules  of  highly 
refined  matter  "  we  may  now  add  Cox's  dictum,  "  if  the  Soul 
is  a  refined  Body,  and  it  must  be  that  or  nothing,"  Cromwell 
Varley's  hypothesis  that  thought  is  "solid,"^  and  Hockley's 
view  that  things  seen  in  a  crystal  have  a  separate  existence 
and  are  spiritual  counterparts  of  the  real  objects.^ 

But  Serjeant  Cox  also  represented  the  reaction  of  the 
more  intelligent  Spiritualists — the  name,  singularly  inappro- 

I  op.  di.,  vol.  i.  p.  448.  The  argument  is  borrowed  from  a  book,  Th^;  Seat 
of  the  Soul  Discovered,  by  one  James  Gillingham,  a  surgical  mechanician. 
London  and  Chard,  1870.  Vol.  i.  pp.  301-2. 

*  Dialectical  Report,  p.  172.  ■*  Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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priate  in  this  connection,  is  the  only  one  which  the  English 
language  supplies — against  the  crude  belief  in  spirits  of  the 
dead  as  the  prime  agents  in  the  phenomena.  Partly  because 
of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  evidence  offered  for 
materialisation,  partly  through  the  failure  of  all  so-called 
tests  of  identity,  or,  again,  because  of  the  limited  nature  of 
the  intelligence  shown  in  most  so-called  spirit  communica- 
tions, and  their  obviously  subjective  character,  the  more 
critical  minds  had  begun  to  question  whether  the  spirit  of 
the  psychic  himself,  aided,  it  may  be,  on  occasion,  by  non- 
human  intelligences  of  various  kinds,  would  not  furnish  a 
more  probable  explanation  of  the  matter. 

This  scepticism  was  no  doubt  reinforced  by  a  revolt  against 
the  narrowness  of  the  Spiritualist  horizon.  The  revelations 
of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  and  the  rhetoric  of  Mrs.  Tappan 
had  made  heaven  as  familiar  as  Yarmouth  beach,  and  about 
as  alluring. 

This  reaction  was  further  exemplified  by  the  foundation 
from  1876  onwards  of  various  schools  of  mystics,  either 
originating  directly  in  Spiritualism,  or  drawing  the  bulk  of 
their  adherents  from  that  source.  It  may  be  inferred,  from 
the  numerous  studies  of  contemporary  religious  movements, 
and,  in  particular,  of  Oriental  m}d;hology  and  the  extant 
beliefs  of  India,  contained  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  Human 
Nature^  that  Spiritualists  in  general  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
singularly  uninspiring  creed  set  before  them  by  the  majority 
of  their  teachers.  So  that  when  in  1876  Colonel  Olcott  and 
Madame  Blavatsky  inaugurated  in  New  York  the  Theosophi- 
cal  Society,  they  found  many  in  this  country  ready  to  hear 
them.  The  new  gospel  professed  to  expound  the  esoteric 
tradition  of  Buddhism.  Whether  its  claims  in  this  respect 
could  be  substantiated  or  not  is,  from  the  present  standpoint, 
immaterial.  At  any  rate,  it  opened  more  spacious  horizons. 
Its  main  tenet  was  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation  ;  but  in 
the  pages  of  the  chief  exponent  of  Neo-Buddhism  in  this 
country,  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett,^  the  cycle  of  death  and  life 
appears  on  a  much  vaster  scale,  and  is  described  with  much 
greater  pretensions  to  scientific  precision  than  in  the  Livre 
des  Esprits.  For  the  continual  death  and  re-birth  which 
make  up  the  little  life  of  man — "  a  watch  or  a  vision,  between 
a  sleep  and  a  sleep  " — are,  according  to  the  Theosophist,  but 
the  representations  in  miniature  of  vaster  cosmic  pulsations, 
the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  universe.  These  are  the  days 
and  nights  of  Brahm,  when  the  whole  creation  slumbers  and 

'  See  his  Esoteric  Buddhiim.    London,  1883. 
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wakes  again  to  renewed  activity.  And  through  the  long- 
drawn  chain  of  suns  and  circHng  planets,  through  all  the 
stupendous  cycle  of  the  ages,  throughout  the  waxing  and 
waning  of  all  things  from  life  to  nothingness,  and  back  again 
to  larger  life,  the  human  soul,  a  spark  of  the  Central  Fire, 
retains  its  identity,  and  bears  with  it  in  all  re-births  the 
inevitable  burden  of  Karma,  the  fate  which  each  man  by  his 
own  acts  and  thoughts  has  ordained  for  himself  Quisque 
suos  patimur  manes.  The  man  is  the  thing  which  he  has 
made  :  he  reaps  now  a  crop  of  which  the  seed  was  sown  in 
another  age  and  a  distant  planet,  and  yet  sown  by  himself 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  an  account  of  the  Theoso- 
phical  movement,  with  its  counterfeit  miracles  and  chaotic 
apocalypses.  The  curious  in  such  matters  are  referred  to  the 
report  by  Dr.  Hodgson  presented  to  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.^  In  the  period  between  1876  and  1885  many 
Spiritualists  were  carried  away  by  the  glamour  of  Madame 
Blavatsky's  singular  personality,  and  the  attraction  of  the 
Asiatic  mysteries.  Moreover,  other  societies,  teaching  some- 
what similar  doctrines,  were  founded  in  England  about  this 
time.  There  was  a  British  Theosophical  Society,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  George  Wyld,^  which  united  Theosophy 
with  Christianity.  There  was  the  Hermetic  Society,  whose 
founders  were  the  late  Dr.  Anna  Kingsford  and  Mr.  Edward 
Maitland.  The  Hermetic  Society  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  Kabbalistic,  Neo-Platonic,  and  Alexandrine  mysticism.^ 
There  was  also,  and,  I  believe,  still  is,  a  Christo-Theosophical 
Society  in  London. 

In  January,  1882,  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett  summoned  a 
conference  of  persons  who,  without  necessarily  endorsing  the 
Spiritualist  conclusions,  were  satisfied  that  there  was  a  prima 
facie  case  for  the  investigation  of  the  physical  phenomena 
of  Spiritualism,  and  such  apparently  kindred  matters  as 
ghosts,  thought-transference,  clairvoyance,  and  the  manifesta- 
tions of  mediumship  generally.  At  that  conference,  which 
met  in  the  rooms  of  the  British  National  Association  of 
Spiritualists,  it  was  resolved  to  form  an   association  for 

^  Proceedings,  vol.  iii.,  1885;  see  also  A  Alodern  Priestess  of  Tsis,  by  V.  S. 
Solovyoff,  translated  by  Dr.  Walter  Leaf  (London,  1895),  and  my  own  Studies 
in  Psychical  Research,  chap.  vi. 

'■^  See  his  Theosophy  and  the  Higher  Life  ;  or.  Spiritual  Dynamics.  London, 
1880. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  see  The  Perfect  Way :  or,  the  Finding  of 
Christ  (London,  1882),  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  .'\nna  Kingsford  in 
London  in  1881  ;  see  also  Edward  Maitland's  The  Sou/,  and  hom  it  found  me. 
London,  1877- 
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systematic  inquiry  into  these  phenomena,  and  the  new  Society 
was  named  the  "  Society  for  Psychical  Research."  It  began 
its  career  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Professor  Henry 
Sidgwick,  and  its  first  council  included,  on  the  one  hand, 
men  like  Edmund  Gurney,  Professor  Barrett,  Professor 
Balfour  Stewart,  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Mr.  Richard  Hutton, 
who  had  not  identified  themselves  with  the  Spiritualist  move- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  other,  Messrs.  Stainton  Moses,  Dawson 
Rogers,  Morell  Theobald,  E.  T.  Bennett,  Dr.  George  Wyld, 
and  others  who  were  at  the  same  time  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  British  National  Association.  The  work  of  the 
Society  from  1882  to  the  present  time  will  be  considered  in 
some  of  its  aspects  in  the  next  book.  It  is  enough  to  say 
here  that  the  avowed  Spiritualists  who  joined  its  Council  in 
the  first  instance  have  all  since  dropped  off,  and  that,  generally, 
the  two  bodies  have  moved  on  lines  sufficiently  distinct  for 
the  most  part  to  prevent  even  the  semblance  of  rivalry.  The 
S.P.R.  has  consistently  maintained  its  original  attitude 
towards  the  subject ;  it  has  throughout  endeavoured  to  work 
by  scientific  methods  for  scientific  ends. 

Of  the  public  history  of  Spiritualism  in  later  years  there 
is  not  much  which  need  for  our  purposes  be  recorded.  As 
little  as  any  other  has  it  escaped  the  usual  fate  of  small  sects, 
internal  dissension,  and  the  clash  of  rival  egotisms.  After 
the  storms  which  waited  on  its  embarkation,  indeed,  the 
B.N.A.S.  for  a  little  time  voyaged  in  smooth  waters.  The 
excitement  of  the  new  venture  and  the  pressure  of  external 
events,  such  as  the  Slade  prosecution  and  various  exposures 
of  public  mediums,  no  doubt  held  the  Society  together.  But 
four  or  five  years  later  dissensions  arose.  The  editor  of  the 
Spiritualist,  W.  H.  Harrison,  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  occasion 
for  quarrel  with  Stainton  Moses,  then  and  for  many  years 
the  leading  figure  on  the  B.N.A.S.  Council.  In  the  middle 
of  1879  the  quarrel  became  irremediable,  and  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  Association  with  the  reports  of  its  public  pro- 
ceedings were  transferred  to  a  new  paper.  Spiritual  Notes, 
which  had  been  established  in  the  previous  year.  Spiritual 
Notes,  which  was  issued  monthly,  ran  until  the  end  of  1881 
concurrently  with  the  Spiritualist.  In  the  same  year,  188 1, 
a  new  weekly,  Light,  also  under  the  favouring  auspices  of 
the  Association,  was  founded,  and  under  the  pressure  of  this 
competition  Harrison's  organ  was  driven  from  the  field. 
Light  has  continued  down  to  the  present  time  the  chief 
representative,  and  for  some  portion  of  this  period,  the  only 
London  organ  of  Spiritualism.     It   has   been  conducted 
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throughout  with  fairness  and  moderation.  If  in  these  latter 
days  its  pages  furnish  rather  dull  reading,  the  fault  lies  less 
with  the  conductors  of  the  paper  than  with  the  uneventful 
career  of  the  movement  itself.  There  has  of  late  years  been 
little  to  record.  The  trance  communications  which  interested 
and  attracted  the  earlier  Spiritualists  have  not  indeed  ceased, 
but  they  are  no  longer  held  of  the  same  account.  During 
the  time  of  the  incubation  of  the  Theosophical  and  Hermetic 
Societies  the  columns  of  Light  were  filled  with  controversy 
and  philosophical  speculation.  But  that  source  of  copy  has 
also  dried  up.  Most  serious  of  all,  there  are  now  few 
phenomena,  and  especially  very  few  physical  phenomena 
to  record.  The  Theosophical  Society  and  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  led  away  many  who  were  actually  Spirit- 
ualists, or  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  become 
so.  The  retirement  and  the  subsequent  death  of  Stainton 
Moses  robbed  the  movement  of  one  who  had  been  its  leading 
figure  for  many  years.  Others  of  the  old  champions  have 
been  carried  off  by  death,  and  no  new  ones  have  risen  to 
take  their  place.  Ten  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  the  Spiritualist 
movement  was  about  to  die  out  from  sheer  lack  of  leaders, 
of  followers,  and — most  serious  defect  of  all — of  new  evidence 
for  its  claims.  Add  to  this  that  much  of  the  old  evidence 
had  been  seriously  shattered  by  the  investigations  carried  on 
by  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick,  Dr.  Hodgson,  and  other  members  of 
the  S.P.R. 

But  within  the  last  decade  the  whole  aspect  of  the  problem 
has  changed :  the  Spiritualist  movement  has  gained  fresh 
energy,  and  the  belief  which  it  represents,  if  not  more  firmly 
established,  can  at  any  rate  boast  that  its  claims  are  better 
founded  than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  history.  This 
result  is  mainly  due  to  the  prolonged  and  laborious  investiga- 
tion of  Mrs.  Piper's  trance  utterances  conducted  by  Dr. 
Hodgson,  the  result  of  whose  labours  seems  to  him  and 
others  to  render  the  hypothesis  of  spirit  communication  in 
this  case  highly  probable.  But  a  contributory  cause  is  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  stances  of  Eusapia  Paladino,  whose 
performances  have  been  endorsed  as  genuine  by  several 
continental  savants,  including  Charles  Richet,  Ochorowicz, 
Schiaparelli,  and  de  Rochas,  and  are  regarded  favourably 
by  more  than  one  prominent  man  of  science  in  this  country. 
The  consideration  of  this  new  evidence,  of  the  best-known 
foreign  experiments,  and  of  some  English  items  necessarily 
omitted  from  this  brief  historical  sketch,  will  be  the  main 
theme  of  the  next  book. 
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SOME  FOREIGN  INVESTIGATIONS 


HE  brief  historical  survey  of  the  movement  of  Modern 


Spiritualism  being  now  completed,  it  is  time  to  address 


ourselves  definitely  to  the  questions  which  we  put 
before  us  at  the  outset  of  the  inquiry.  Is  the  belief  in 
spiritual  communication  justified  ?  and,  if  not  justified,  how 
are  its  origin  and  persistence  to  be  explained  ?  The  belief,  as 
we  have  seen,  purports  to  be  based  upon  two  distinct  classes 
of  facts,  respectively  psychological  and  physical.  As  regards 
the  first  class  of  evidence,  our  inquiries  have  shown  that, 
whilst  the  recorded  instances  of  trance  and  ecstasy  may 
be  regarded  as  in  the  main  free  from  deliberate  deception, 
the  acceptance  of  them  as  demonstrations  of  spiritual  agency 
rests  largely  upon  a  misconception.  Granted  that  the 
ecstatic  or  hypnotic  knows  not  what  he  does,  and  under- 
stands not  what  his  hand  indites,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
action  and  the  utterance  are  due  to  the  promptings  of  an 
alien  intelligence. 

It  has  been  shown,  further,  that  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  involuntary  nature  of  the  subject's  action  has  been 
reinforced  by  considerations  of  another  kind.  Those  who 
have  assisted  at  exhibitions  of  ecstasy,  magnetic  clairvoyance, 
or  mediumistic  trance,  have,  generation  after  generation, 
testified  to  the  possession  by  the  subject  of  supernormal 
powers  of  divining  thoughts  or  perceiving  things  distant  and 
things  future.  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  belief,  descend- 
ing to  modern  times  from  a  nebulous  past,  no  doubt  in  itself 
proves  little.  Mystical  philosophers  have  never  been  at  a  loss 
for  facts  to  justify  their  speculations  ;  and  in  matters  of  this 
kind  each  man  is  apt  to  find  what  he  seeks.    Moreover,  the 
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constant  stimulus  of  suggestion  from  the  spectators,  aided  by 
the  greater  acuteness  of  the  senses  frequently  experienced 
in  the  trance,  furnishes  a  sufficient  explanation  of  much  that 
at  the  time  may  well  have  seemed  inexplicable.  Neverthe- 
less, the  possible  existence  of  new  avenues  of  perception 
is  not  to  be  summarily  dismissed.  Some  evidence  has 
already  been  adduced  which,  partly  from  the  intellectual 
distinction  of  the  witnesses — Bertrand,  Elliotson,  Braid, 
de  Morgan — partly  from  the  excellence  of  the  record,  as  in 
the  case  of  Cahagnet,  seems  even  now  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. An  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  evidence,  augmented 
in  recent  times  by  the  researches  of  the  S.P.R.,  and  a  brief 
statement  of  the  conclusions  to  which  it  seems  to  point,  will 
be  given  below  in  chapter  viii. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  so-called 
physical  phenomena  are  a  comparatively  modern  excrescence 
on  the  main  growth.  It  is  only  within  the  last  half-century 
that  they  have  attained  any  considerable  development.  The 
faith  in  the  communion  and  intervention  of  spirits  originated 
before  their  appearance,  and  will  probably  outlast  their  final 
discredit.  At  the  best,  whatever  effect  they  may  have  had 
in  advertising  the  movement  with  the  vulgar,  they  seem  to 
have  exerted  only  a  subsidiary  influence  in  inducing  belief 
with  more  thoughtful  men  and  women.  It  has  been  shown, 
moreover,  that  these  physical  manifestations  are  open  to 
suspicion  by  reason  of  their  pedigree  and  historical  relation- 
ships ;  that  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  conjuring 
tricks ;  that  similar  phenomena  have  constantly  been  pro- 
duced fraudulently;  that  in  the  few  instances  where  the 
results  recorded  have  so  far  resisted  analysis,  they  are  yet 
legitimately  suspect  as  having  been  produced  under  condi- 
tions favourable  to  fraud,  and  in  the  presence  of  persons 
again  and  again  convicted  of  fraud  ;  that  the  precautions 
taken  have  been  inadequate,  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
witnesses  in  most  cases  not  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  detect  trickery  of  the  kind  probably  prac- 
tised ;  and  that,  generally,  the  strongest  evidence  yet 
considered  for  the  genuineness  of  any  of  these  manifestations 
falls  far  short  of  the  standard  of  proof  which  is  required 
before  any  such  claim  can  be  admitted. 

Again,  objections  hardly  less  serious  to  the  acceptance 
of  these  alleged  marvels  will  be  found  in  two  considerations 
of  a  general  kind.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  physical  effects 
claimed  to  have  been  produced  are  not  due  to  known  physical 
causes,  we  have  to  assume,  not  one  new  force  capable  of 
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acting  upon  matter,  but  several.  Entia  non  sunt  inultipli- 
canda  prcBter  necessitatem ;  but  it  would  be  too  scrupulous 
a  parsimony  to  delegate  to  one  new  mode  of  energy  all  the 
marvels  reported  at  Spiritualist  stances.  It  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  simple  push-and-pull  force,  or  a  new  form 
of  vibrating  energy,  which  should  account  for  transportations 
and  levitations,  the  materialisation  of  the  human  form,  the 
abnormal  resistance  to  fire  exhibited  by  Home  and  others, 
the  introduction  of  objects  into  closed  spaces  or  their  with- 
drawal from  the  same,  the  production  of  lights  and  musical 
sounds,  the  elongation  of  the  human  body,  the  tying  of 
knots  in  an  endless  cord,  the  alteration  of  weight  in  the 
balance,  and  so  on.  The  a  priori  presumption  of  fraud  as 
the  unique  and  all-sufficient  agent  is  enormously  strengthened 
by  a  mere  recital  of  the  list  of  duties  sought  to  be  imposed 
upon  the  hypothetical  psychic  force. 

The  other  general  objection  is  of  a  purely  negative 
character.  It  is  briefly  this :  the  annals  of  Spiritualism 
offer  no  physical  phenomena  which  do  not,  in  the  last 
analysis,  depend  on  the  experimenter's  unaided  senses  for 
their  observation,  and  on  his  memory  for  their  record.  Sir 
W.  Crookes,  in  a  well-known  passage,  refers  to  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  evidence  in  existence  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote — a  generation  ago — and  indicated  the  rules  to 
which  scientific  proof  of  a  new  physical  force  should  con- 
form : — 

"The  Spiritualist  tells  of  rooms  and  houses  being  shaken  even  to 
injury  by  superhuman  power.  The  man  of  science  merely  asks 
for  a  pendulum  to  be  set  vibrating  when  it  is  in  a  glass  case  and 
supported  on  solid  masonry. 

"  The  Spiritualist  tells  of  heavy  articles  of  furniture  moving  from 
one  room  to  another  without  human  agency.  But  the  man  of 
science  has  made  instruments  which  will  divide  an  inch  into  a 
million  parts,  and  he  is  justified  in  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the 
former  observations  if  the  same  force  is  powerless  to  move  the 
index  of  his  instrument  one  poor  degree. 

"The  Spiritualist  tells  of  flowers  with  the  fresh  dew  on  them, 
of  fruit,  and  living  objects  being  carried  through  closed  windows, 
and  even  solid  brick  walls.  The  scientific  investigator  naturally 
asks  that  an  additional  weight  (if  it  be  only  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
grain)  be  deposited  on  one  pan  of  his  balance  when  the  case  is 
locked.  And  the  chemist  asks  for  the  thousandth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic 
to  be  carried  through  the  sides  of  a  glass  tube  in  which  pure  water 
is  hermetically  sealed."  ^ 


'  Researches  in  Spiritualism,  p.  6,  by  William  Crookes,  F.R.s. 
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In  a  word,  the  man  of  science  demands  that  the  alleged 
effect  should  be  substantiated,  and  its  extent  precisely 
measured,  by  means  of  recording  instruments,  so  contrived  as 
to  be  proof  against  fraudulent  manipulation — such  as  the 
locked  chemical  balance,  the  hermetically  sealed  tube,  the 
self-registering  thermometer,  the  photographic  plate. 

Now  when  Sir  W.  Crookes  wrote — some  thirty  years  ago — 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  this  kind,  though  a  serious 
defect,  was  scarcely  in  itself  suspicious.  The  alleged 
phenomena  had  for  the  most  part  up  to  that  time  been 
investigated  by  persons  without  scientific  training,  who  might 
be  supposed  not  to  be  aware  of  the  kind  of  proof  required. 
The  spirits,  or  the  "  ectenic  "  force,  could  not  have  failed  to 
meet  tests  which  had  never  been  demanded.  But  in  the 
generation  which  has  passed  since  then,  not  only  Sir.  W. 
Crookes  himself,  but  other  trained  and  capable  investigators, 
have  examined  the  subject,  have  witnessed  the  phenomena, 
have,  on  occasion,  propounded  tests  of  the  exact  kind 
indicated.  And  the  evidence  stands  now  where  it  stood 
when  the  words  were  written,  but  with  a  difference.  Com- 
petent witnesses  have  seen  things  which  neither  they  nor 
we  can  explain,  but  no  one  can  yet  point  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  simple  test  proposed.  Eminent  persons  have  vouched 
for  movements  and  alterations  in  the  weight  of  heavy  bodies, 
but  the  balance  in  its  locked  glass  case  has  remained  un- 
affected. Flowers  and  fruit  and  Parian  statuettes  have 
continued  to  make  their  appearance  in  closed  rooms,  but 
the  least  particle  of  arsenic  has  not  yet  found  its  way  through 
the  walls  of  the  hermetically  sealed  tube.  Intense  cold  has 
been  felt  at  a  seance,  but  has  never  been  recorded  by  a 
self-registering  thermometer.  Many  novel  substances  have 
been  seen,  smelt,  and  handled  by  various  investigators,  but 
here  also  no  permanent  trace  has  been  preserved.  We  are 
dependent  on  the  observer's  recollection  of  fleeting  glimpses 
of  spirit  lights,  the  rustle  of  spirit  garments,  and  the  touch 
of  unknown  bodies  in  the  dark.  Strange  draperies,  delicious 
scents,  solid  luminous  bodies,  even  articulate  human  forms, 
have  been  produced  out  of  the  viewless  air,  and  into  the 
viewless  air  have  returned  unweighed,  unanalysed,  unrecorded 
on  phonograph  or  sensitive  plate,  on  balance  or  thermometer 
or  resisting  circuit.^ 

'  Th^re  have,  of  course,  been  exceptions  to  this  generalisation,  and  the 
exceptions  furnish  what  is  necessary,  if  anything  more  is  needed,  to  clinch  the 
conclusion.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  here  what  we  have  learnt  of 
spirit  garments  and  spirit  photographs,  but,  as  will  be  shown  later,  attempts  have 
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That  however  various  the  conditions,  and  however  diverse 
the  manifestations  of  the  alleged  new  force,  the  evidence  in 
all  cases  alike  falls  short  in  the  one  particular  which  alone 
could  make  it  conclusive,  furnishes  a  presumption  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  phenomena  which  has  in  the  course  of 
two  generations  accumulated  sufficient  strength  to  be  almost 
irresistible.  Rigidly  to  exclude  from  consideration  all  evidence 
which  fails  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  from  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  investigator  to  the  dial  of  the  instrument  would 
perhaps  be  unwise,  for  we  are  dealing  with  forces  which, 
whatever  their  nature,  appear  to  depend  for  their  successful 
working  upon  certain  human  organisms,  and  the  mere  pro- 
pounding of  such  tests  as  those  indicated  may  conceivably, 
even  if  the  phenomena  are  genuine,  by  influencing  the 
imagination  of  the  medium  act  prejudicially  upon  the 
results.  But  assuredly  the  reality,  whether  of  spirits  or  of 
psychic  force,  will  never  be  substantiated  except  by  evidence 
which  conforms  to  this  requirement.  No  other  kind  of 
evidence  can  be  admitted  to  consideration  except  on  suffer- 
ance, nor  can  any  investigator  claim  a  hearing  who  does 
not  at  least  recognise  such  a  standard  as  that  at  which  all 
his  observations  and  experiments  should  aim.^ 

again  and  again  been  made  by  scientific  investigators  to  impose  conditions  which 
should  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  continuous  observation,  and  those  attempts 
have  been  foiled,  as  often  as  made,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  medium.  Thus 
Slade  contrived  to  shirk  the  tasks  of  interlacing  two  solid  rings  cut  out  of  different 
woods,  of  tying  a  knot  in  a  continuous  ring  of  bladder,  of  converting  tartaric 
acid  into  its  homologous  racemic  acid.  He  did,  indeed,  profess  to  tie  knots  in 
a  sealed  cord  and  abstract  coins  from  a  closed  box,  but  only  after  opportunity  for 
substitution  had  been  afforded.  Investigators  have  repeatedly  left  in  Eglinton's 
possession  double  slates  so  fastened  that  they  could  not  be  opened  without 
detection,  and  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes  with  tablets  and  pencil  enclosed,  but 
no  writing  has  been  obtained  under  such  conditions. 

1  A  homely  illustration  may  serve  to  make  the  argument  clearer.  That  the 
quarterly  accounts  from  the  grocer  should  reveal  on  scrutiny  occasional  mistakes 
in  arithmetic  would  not  necessarily  reflect  upon  the  tradesman's  honesty.  But 
if  such  mistakes  should  recur  regularly,  quarter  after  quarter,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  and  always  in  favour  of  the  grocer,  it  would  require  a  large  charity  to 
regard  him  as  wanting  only  in  mathematics.  Physical  mediums  stand  to-day 
in  the  same  position  as  the  dishonest  grocer,  with  this  difference,  that  they 
can  retrieve,  if  not  their  own  character,  at  least  that  of  the  phenomena,  by 
presenting  one  flawless  statement  of  account. 

The  paramount  need  for  evidence  of  the  kind  indicated  in  the  text  has  been 
generally  recognised  by  the  leading  investigators  of  the  physical  phenomena. 
Sir  W.  Crookes'  testimony  has  been  already  quoted.  Dr.  Lodge,  in  1886, 
expressed  himself  as  "agreeing  with  Mr.  Gurney  in  considering  that  conditions 
which  do  not  exclude  the  necessity  for  continuous  close  observation  can  never  be 
completely  satisfactory"  (^Journal  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  ii.  p.  290).  See  also  Mrs. 
Sidgwick's  discussion  of  the  question  {Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  70-72)  and 
Dr.  Hodgson's  criticisms,  from  this  point  of  view,  of  the  evidence  generally,  and 
especially  of  the  evidence  for  slate-writing  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Before,  however,  an  adverse  verdict  is  definitely  recorded, 
it  is  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  the  best-known 
foreign  investigations,  and  to  consider,  at  greater  length  and 
more  critically  than  was  practicable  in  the  course  of  our  brief 
historical  survey,  some  items  of  English  evidence. 

Not  merely  will  this  further  inquiry  confirm,  it  may  be 
anticipated,  the  conclusion  already  indicated — that  the  so- 
called  physical  phenomena  are  due  wholly  to  fraud  on  the 
one  hand,  and  misinterpretation  or  misrepresentation  on 
the  other  —  but  undoubtedly  it  will  help  to  throw  light 
on  the  further  problem  how,  being  fictitious,  these  mani- 
festations have  yet  won  such  widespread  and  enduring 
acceptance.  The  original  source  of  the  belief  may  no  doubt 
be  traced  in  mediaeval  superstitions  and  in  the  general 
proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  the  marvellous.  That 
intellectual  indolence,  remarked  by  Faraday,  which  prefers 
the  easy  solution  of  a  miracle  to  the  mental  effort  involved 
in  the  attempt  to  grapple  with  a  problem  is  also  no  doubt 
largely  responsible.  And,  further,  the  spread  of  the  belief 
in  the  genuineness  of  these  spurious  marvels  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  helped  by  their  constant  association  with  the  genuine 
phenomena  of  the  trance. 

But  these  causes  hardly  seem  in  themselves  adequate  to 
account  for  the  singular  vitality  of  the  belief,  amongst  even 
educated  men,  in  face  of  repeated  and  flagrant  exposures 
of  trickery.  There  are,  as  will  be  shown,  two  special  causes 
which  are  mainly  responsible  for  a  belief  persistent  often  to 
the  extent  of  infatuation  :  over-confidence  in  the  testimony 
of  the  senses  and  over-confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the 
medium.  Some  of  the  sources  of  error,  almost  peculiar  to 
an  investigation  of  this  kind,  ignorance  of  which  begets  over- 
confidence  in  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  will  be  illustrated 
in  chapters  i.-iv.  of  this  book,  in  the  cases  of  Eusapia 
Paladino,  Eglinton,  and  Home.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
history  of  Stainton  Moses,  recounted  in  chapter  v.,  will 
show  us  a  man  of  good  education,  recognised  social  position, 
and  unblemished  repute,  exhibiting  to  a  circle  of  intimate 
friends  feats  which,  to  one  who  cannot  share  their  confidence 
in  the  medium's  integrity,  must  pass  for  some  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  paltry  miracles  ever  offered  to  human  credulity.^ 

*  As  there  are  several  persons  still  living  who  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Stainton  Moses,  one  or  two  of  whom  have  been  good  enough  to  extend 
some  measure  of  friendship  to  myself,  I  think  it  well  to  anticipate  the  fuller 
discussion  below  (chap,  v.)  by  stating  here  that,  apart  from  these  hardly  even 
dubious  manifestations,  I  know  of  no  reason  for  doubting  Stainton  Moses' 
personal  integrity.    To  myself,  after  as  full  a  study  of  the  case  as  I  have  been 
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In  chapters  vi.  and  vii.  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  analyse 
the  pathology  of  mediumship.  Chapter  viii.  will  give  a  brief 
estimate  of  the  evidence,  especially  as  exhibited  in  the 
trance  utterances  of  Mrs.  Piper,  for  thought-transference, 
clairvoyance,  and  communion  with  the  dead. 

In  the  first  instance  there  fall  to  be  considered,  less  how- 
ever from  their  intrinsic  value  as  evidence  than  because  they 
have  demonstrably  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  growth  of 
the  movement  at  large,  a  few  typical  cases  of  testimony  from 
foreign  sources.  Probably  the  earliest  investigations,  in 
Europe  at  any  rate,  by  men  of  any  scientific  attainments, 
which  resulted  in  a  verdict  favourable  to  the  phenomena, 
were  those  conducted  in  the  autumn  of  1853  by  Count 
Agenor  de  Gasparin.^  De  Gasparin,  a  late  convert  to 
Christianity,  was  concerned  primarily  to  prove,  in  the 
interests  of  revealed  religion,  that  the  raps  and  movements 
of  tables  which  were  agitating  the  mind  of  Paris  were  due 
neither  to  angels  nor  devils,  but  to  a  physical  force  emanating 
from  the  human  body  and  controlled  by  the  human  will. 
De  Gasparin  was  hardly,  perhaps,  himself  entitled  to  be 
called  a  man  of  science,  but  he  was  assisted  in  some  of  his 
experiments  by  M.  Thury,  a  professor  in  the  Academy  of 
Geneva  and  member  of  the  Societe  de  Physique  et  d' Histoire 
naturelle.  Thury  generally  confirms  de  Gasparin's  conclu- 
sions, and  proposes  the  name  "  ectenic  force  "  for  the  agency 
presumed  to  be  demonstrated.^  The  fact  that  the  ex- 
periences of  Thury  and  de  Gasparin  have  been  cited  by 
Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick  as  amongst  the  best  attested  in  the  history 
of  Spiritualism  ;^  and  that,  more  recently,  Thury's  mono- 
graph, reinforced  by  personal  discussion  with  its  author,  has 
begot,  in  the  mind  of  so  acute  a  critic  as  M.  Flournoy, 
a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  physical  phenomena,  entitles 
their  work  to  our  fullest  consideration.* 

The  experiments  which  are  regarded  by  the  authors  as 
crucial  were  of  three  types:  (i)  A  table  was  suspended 
from  one  arm  of  a  balance,  with  a  counterpoise  on  the  other 

able  to  give,  it  seems  hardly  more  difficult,  in  sole  reliance  on  the  medium's 
honesty,  to  believe  in  the  phenomena  than  it  is,  on  the  sole  ground  of  the 
phenomena,  to  impugn  that  honesty.  The  solution  of  the  paradox  will,  no  doubt, 
as  indicated  below,  be  found  in  the  assumption  of  some  abnormal  division  of 
consciousness. 

'  Des  Tables  tournantes,  du  Sumatural  en  gMral  et  des  Esprits.  Paris, 
1854. 

Les  Tables  tournantes  considMes  au  point  de  vue  de  la  question  de  physique 
ghti'rale  qui  s'y  rattache.    Geneva,  1855. 

Article  "Spiritualism"  in  the  Ettcychpadia  Bntannica. 
*  Des  Indes  d.  la  Planite  Mars,  p.  356. 
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arm,  in  such  a  way  that  the  force  required  to  move  the  table 
upwards  could  be  exactly  measured.^  Under  these  condi- 
tions upward  movements  of  the  table  were  observed, 
indicating  on  one  occasion  a  pull  of  4'27  kilos. 

(2)  After  a  table  of  the  ordinary  type  had  been  set  in 
violent  rotation  with  the  hands  of  the  assistants  resting  on  it, 
these  would  be  suddenly  removed  and  the  table  would  be 
observed  to  continue  its  rotation  for  two  or  three  revolutions, 
without  apparent  contact  from  those  present. 

(3)  Or,  again,  the  assistants  would  from  the  outset  link 
their  hands  together  above  the  surface  of  the  table,  near  to 
it,  but  without  actual  contact,  and  movements  of  the  table 
would  be  observed.  The  absence  of  contact  would  be 
assured,  sometimes  by  sprinkling  the  whole  surface  of  the 
table  with  flour  from  a  vine-sprinkler,  sometimes  by  the 
experimenters  watching  both  above  and  below  the  table.- 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  depend  for  their  acceptance 
on  the  sufficiency  of  the  precautions  taken  to  exclude  action 
of  the  hands,  feet,  knees,  and  other  parts  of  the  person  below 
the  table.  These  precautions  appear  to  me,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  scanty  records,  to  have  been  wholly 
insufficient.  The  records  of  the  experiments  are  extremely 
brief,  and  hardly  any  detailed  accounts  of  individual  experi- 
ments are  given;  the  names  of  the  assistants  nowhere 
appear  ;  but  we  learn  that  the  persons  present  numbered  on 
some  occasions  as  many  as  twelve,  that  this  number  included 
several  servants  and  children,  and  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  children  were  found  to  be  more  successful  operators  than 
their  elders.^  Neither  de  Gasparin  nor  Thury  appear  to 
have  sufficiently  appreciated  the  possibilities  of  unconscious 
muscular  action  or  of  fraud ;  nor  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  detecting  the  kind  of  half-conscious  fraud  which  later 
experience  has  shown  that  children  and  young  persons  are 
prone  on  such  occasions  to  practise.  One  can  only  regret 
that  an  investigator  so  open-minded  and  so  conscientious 
as  Thury  should  not  have  had  opportunities  of  pursuing  his 
investigations,  in  which  case  it  is  possible  that  with  wider 
experience  he  would  have  come  to  different  conclusions. 

An  investigator  of  a  very  different  type  was  Baron  L.  de 
Guldenstubb^.*    He  had  been  for  some  years  interested  in 

^  It  was  prevented  from  moving  in  a  downward  direction  by  a  leg  which  just 
touched  the  ground. 

'■^  The  most  detailed  account  of  the  precautions  taken  will  be  found  in  Thury's 
pamphlet,  pp.  15,  16.  •'  Op.  cit.,  p.  28,  footnote. 

*  La  Rialiti  des  Esprits  et  le  phinomhte  tnerveilleux  de  leu7-  Ecriture  directe. 
Paris,' 1857. 
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Animal  Magnetism,  but  always  from  the  Spiritualist  stand- 
point ;  he  laughs  at  Humboldt  for  denying  that  the  conjunc- 
tion of  Saturn  in  1789  influenced  the  course  of  events  in 
France  in  that  year  ;  and  at  scientific  men  in  general  for 
refusing  to  believe  that  the  will  of  the  operator  radiated  from 
his  body  as  a  material  effluence  in  the  process  of  magnetism.^ 
For  some  years  he  had  sought  an  irrefragable  demonstration 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  When,  in  1850,  news  first 
reached  Paris  of  the  American  Spiritualist  movement, 
de  Guldenstubbe  believed  himself  to  have  found  what  he 
sought.  He  lost  no  time  in  forming  a  circle  at  his  own 
house,  amongst  the  assistants  being  M.  Roustan,  the  well- 
known  magnetist.  As  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  that  at 
these,  the  earliest  Spiritualist  circles  held  in  Paris,  the 
members  of  the  circle  should  join  hands,  but  the  medium  or 
mediums  be  left  absolutely  free,  we  are  not  surprised  to  read 
that  remarkable  phenomena  were  obtained,  such  as  raps, 
mysterious  noises,  and  movements  of  furniture. 

But  it  was  not  until  some  years  later  that  the  Baron 
obtained  the  crucial  proof  which  he  had  so  long  been 
seeking.  In  August,  1856,  urged  thereto  not  more  by 
rumours  of  the  recent  doings  at  Stratford,  Conn.,^  than  by 
the  recollection  of  Belshazzar's  feast  and  other  biblical 
precedents,  he  determined  to  try  for  direct  writing  "  without 
the  intervention  of  a  medium."^  He  began  by  putting  paper 
and  pencil  in  a  small  locked  box,  of  which  he  carried  the 
key  on  his  own  person.  On  the  thirteenth  day  he  opened 
the  box,  and  found  some  written  characters  on  the  paper  ; 
this  experience  was  repeated  ten  times  on  the  same  day. 
Later,  in  company  with  the  Comte  d'Ourches  and  other 
friends,  he  visited  churches,  cemeteries,  and  public  galleries, 
and  obtained  writing  on  pieces  of  paper  left  on  tombs  or  on 
the  pedestals  of  statues.  The  writings  so  obtained  were 
in  various  languages  —  Latin,  Greek,  Russian,  French, 
German,  English,  etc. — and  proceeded  not  only  from  the 
spirits  of  deceased  friends,  but  from  such  illustrious 
personages  as  Mary  Stuart,  St.  Paul,  Cicero,  Melchisedec, 
Plato,  and  Juvenal.  From  the  reproductions  published 
at  the  end  of  the  book  it  would  appear  that  the  French 
and  German  were  commonly  written  in  small,  regular,  and 
perfectly  legible  characters  ;  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  how- 
ever, the  letters  are  large,  irregular,  and  so  badly  formed 
that  it  is  difficult  to  feel  satisfied  that  the  scribe  was  really 
acquainted  with  those  languages. 

'  Op.  cit.,  pp.  xvi.,  xvii.  See  above,  vol.  i.  pp.  196-7.        '  Page  67. 
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De  Guldenstubbd  gives  no  description  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  writings  were  obtained  ;  and  it  might  be 
inferred,  from  his  silence  on  the  point,  and  from  the  phrase 
already  quoted,  that  he  and  his  personal  friends  were  alone 
at  the  time  of  the  experiments.  There  is  one  significant 
exception,  however.  After  relating  that  on  the  24th  Novem- 
ber, 1856,  at  his  own  apartments,  he  and  Baron  de  Brewern 
had  obtained  communications  from  Cicero  and  Plato,  he 
remarks  incidentally  that  before  the  commencement  of  the 
seance,  whilst  waiting  for  two  other  witnesses  who  failed 
to  keep  their  appointment,  the  furniture  had  begun  to 
creak,  and  that  the  medium  then  placed  herself  at  the 
piano,  bidding  them  place  an  untouched  packet  of  paper  in 
a  particular  spot.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
medium  stopped  playing,  the  packet  of  paper  was  opened, 
and  the  productions  of  Cicero  and  Plato,  together  with  some 
English  writing  signed  "  Spencer,"  were  revealed.  Later  we 
learn  that  the  spirits  themselves  frequently  prescribed  the 
place  and  time  for  the  experiments.^  From  this  incidental 
reference  it  may  perhaps  not  unjustly  be  inferred  that  a 
medium  may  also  have  been  present  at  the  other  experiments 
in  churches  and  galleries. 

In  any  case,  it  would  be  impossible  to  derive  from  experi- 
ences so  meagrely  and  uncritically  described  any  support 
for  the  Spiritualist  hypothesis.  Nevertheless,  the  publication 
of  Guldenstubbe's  book  created  a  profound  impression  in 
Spiritualist  circles,  alike  in  France  and  in  this  country, 
and  his  experiments  are  constantly  referred  to  by  the 
earlier  English  Spiritualists  as  striking  demonstrations  of 
spiritual  agency. 

Twenty  years  later  an  investigation  of  a  more  elaborate 
character,  and  under  the  auspices  of  men  of  recognised 
scientific  reputation,  was  undertaken  in  Germany.  The 
medium  in  this  case  also  was  best  known  for  the  production 
in  his  presence  of  "direct"  writing.  But  the  conditions  of 
the  experiments  are  described  in  some  detail,  with  the  names 
and  attestations  of  the  assistants  and  with  considerable 
display  of  scientific  method. 

Johann  C.  F.  Zollner,  Professor  of  Physical  Astronomy  in 
the  University  of  Leipsic,  in  the  years  1877-88,  with  the 
occasional  assistance  of  his  colleagues.  Professors  Scheibner 
and  Fechner,  and  of  Professor  Wilhelm  P.  Weber  and 
others,'^  undertook  an  inquiry  into  the  phenomena  produced 

1  op.  cit.,  pp.  83-s. 
Professor  Wundt  attended  two  or  three  of  the  sittings. 
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in  the  presence  of  "  Dr."  Slade.  That  Slade  had  been 
already  convicted  of  fraudulent  practices  may  be  conceded 
to  have  but  little  bearing  upon  the  matter  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  presumption  in  favour  of  fraud  as  the  explana- 
tion of  the  physical  phenomena  is  so  overwhelming  that  it 
is  not  appreciably  increased  by  a  demonstration  of  fraud  in 
any  particular  case.  In  short,  Slade's  past  may  be  left  out 
of  account,  and  Zollner's  recorded  observations  may  be 
considered  on  their  merits. 

Zollner  was  at  the  time  enamoured  of  the  conception  of 
space  of  four  dimensions,  and  many  of  his  experiments  were 
designed  to  elicit  some  confirmation  of  his  theory  that  the 
spirits  lived  in  a  world  so  conditioned.  Thus,  in  four- 
dimensional  space  it  should  be  possible  to  produce  in  an 
endless  cord  a  simple  knot  such  as  under  ordinary  terrestrial 
conditions  would  require  the  use  of  the  free  ends  of  the  cord. 
On  the  1 6th  December,  1877,  accordingly,  Zollner  took  two 
pieces  of  new  hempen  cord  and  sealed  the  free  ends  of  each 
on  to  a  piece  of  cardboard.  Two  similar  cords  were  prepared 
in  like  manner  by  Weber.  On  the  following  day — the 
17th  December — at  10.30  a.m.,  the  investigators  met  in  the 
seance-room,  and,  to  quote  Zollner's  own  account — 

"  I  myself  selected  one  of  the  four  sealed  cords,  and  in  order 
never  to  lose  sight  of  it,  before  we  sat  down  at  the  table  I  hung 
it  around  my  neck — the  seal  in  front  always  within  my  sight. 
During  the  stance,  as  previously  stated,  I  constantly  kept  the 
seal — remaining  unaltered — before  me  on  the  table.  Mr.  Slade's 
hands  remained  all  the  time  in  sight ;  with  the  left  he  often  touched 
his  forehead,  complaining  of  painful  sensations.  The  portion  of 
the  string  hanging  down  rested  on  my  lap — out  of  my  sight,  it  is  true 
— but  Mr.  Slade's  hands  always  remained  visible  to  me.  I  particularly 
noticed  that  Mr.  Slade's  hands  were  not  withdrawn  or  changed 
in  position.  He  himself  appeared  to  be  perfectly  passive,  so  that 
we  cannot  advance  the  assertion  of  his  having  tied  those  knots  by 
his  conscious  will,  but  only  that  they,  under  these  detailed  circum- 
stances, were  formed  in  his  presence  without  visible  contact,  and 
in  a  room  illuminated  by  bright  daylight." 

For,  in  effect,  at  the  end  of  the  stance  the  cord  was  found 
to  have  four  knots  in  it  of  the  precise  kind  required.^ 

Zollner's  account  of  the  experiment,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
fairly  detailed.  But  there  is  one  detail  which  he  omits 
to  give — that  the  experiment  had  frequently  been  tried 

'  Transcendental  Physics,  translated  from  the  German  of  Zollner  by  C.  C. 
Massey,  pp.  17,  18.    London,  1880. 
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before  and  had  failed.  The  real  significance  of  this  fact 
(which  we  only  learn  from  an  incidental  reference  in  another 
volume  of  his  work,  and  in  a  different  connection)  is  that 
Slade  knew  what  was  expected  of  him,  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preparing  duplicate  cords.  All  that  was  then 
required  at  the  seance  would  be  to  effect  a  substitution  of  his 
own  prepared  cord  for  that  brought  to  the  seance  by  ZoUner  ; 
a  matter  which  to  an  expert  conjurer  would  present  little 
difficulty.^ 

Again,  if  we  posit  four-dimensional  space,  we  can  under- 
stand, by  analogy  with  space  of  three  and  two  dimensions, 
that  substances  could  be  removed  from  a  closed  (cubical) 
space  "  without  disturbance  of  the  three-dimensional  material 
walls."  2  To  test  this  hypothesis  Zollner  had  enclosed  some 
pieces  of  money  in  small  cardboard  boxes,  which  were  after- 
wards securely  closed  by  gluing  strips  of  paper  round  them. 
On  the  5th  May,  1878,  in  broad  daylight,  these  boxes  were 
placed  on  the  table.  In  the  course  of  the  seance  a  five-mark 
piece  and  two  smaller  coins  successively  made  their  appear- 
ance on  a  slate  held  under  the  table,  and  the  cardboard  boxes 
on  being  opened  were  found  empty  except  for  two  small 
pieces  of  slate  pencil. 

As  a  commentary  on  this  performance  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state  that  the  experiment  had  been  tried  and  had  failed 
some  six  months  previously  ;  that  the  boxes  had  not  been 
opened  in  the  interval ;  and  that  Zollner  had  kept  no  record 
of  the  values  or  the  dates  of  the  coins  enclosed.^  Again, 
opportunity  for  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  medium  and 
for  substitution  was  afforded. 

Zollner  frequently  explains  that  the  phenomena  were 
beyond  either  his  or  Slade's  control,  and  that  hence  he  could 
not  ensure  the  success  of  the  experiment  which  he  had 
previously  prepared,  though  the  spirits  generally  gave  him 
a  test  even  better  than  that  which  he  had  devised.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  instances  cited  in  proof  of  this  claim. 
Zollner  had  had  two  rings,  one  of  oak  and  one  of  alder, 
turned  from  the  solid  wood,  also  a  ring  cut  out  of  a  piece 
of  bladder.  He  had  hoped  that  the  spirits  would  tie  knots  in 
the  ring  of  bladder,  such  as  had  been  tied,  as  already  described, 

1  See  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  illuminating  discussion  of  this  point  {Proc.  S.  P.  R., 
vol.  iv.  p.  65,  footnote). 

'■^  A  description  at  once  humorous  and  intelligible  to  the  non-mathematical 
person  of  the  hypothetical  properties  of  space  of  four  dimensions  is  given  in  a 
little  book  called  Flat  land:  a  Romance  of  many  liimcnsions,  by  a  Square,  pub- 
lished in  1884,  and  written,  it  is  understood,  by  Dr.  Edwin  Abbott. 

^  Transceiidental  Physics,  p.  1 55. 
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in  the  sealed  cord,  and  that  they  would  interlace  the  seamless 
rings  of  wood,  in  each  case  furnishing  permanent  and  irre- 
fragable proof  of  superhuman  power.  What  actually  hap- 
pened was  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  seance  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  May,  1878,  a  small  white  mark  was  dis- 
covered on  the  bladder  ring,  and  the  two  wooden  rings,  or 
two  others  like  them,  were  found  strung  on  the  leg  of  a  small 
wooden  table,  which  it  does  not  appear  that  ZoUner — he  was 
alone  with  the  medium — had  examined  before  the  seance. 

Other  tests  were  refused  altogether.  Zollner  had  provided 
himself  with  spiral  snail-shells,  hoping  that,  in  four-dimensional 
space,  the  direction  of  the  spire  might  be  reversed  ;  with  a 
tube  of  dextro-rotatory  tartaric  acid,  to  be  converted  into 
laevo-rotatory  racemic  acid  ;  with  a  hollow  bulb  of  blown 
glass,  into  which  a  piece  of  paraffin-wax  was  to  be  introduced 
by  spiritual  agency.  All  these  and  similar  tests  were  evaded 
or  declined. 

In  short,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  printed  records, 
the  precautions  taken  throughout  the  whole  series  of  perform- 
ances were  quite  inadequate  to  exclude  trickery,  and  the 
recital  is  so  artless  that  we  can  often  see,  as  we  read,  how 
the  trick  was  probably  done,  and  note  the  conjurer's  familiar 
devices  for  distracting  the  sitter's  attention  at  the  critical 
moment.^ 

The  so-called  "  experimental  investigations  "  (which,  seeing 
that  the  medium,  as  explained  by  Zollner  himself,  constantly 
declined  the  experiment  proposed  and  substituted  something 
else,  were  never  really  experimental)  are  worth  discussion 
only  because  of  the  scientific  distinction  of  those  who  took 
part  in  them,  and  the  credit  which  ZoUner's  reputation  in- 
evitably gained  for  the  manifestations  which  he  records.^ 

^  Note,  for  instance,  the  account  [^Transcendental  Physics,  pp.  91,  92)  of  the 
miraculous  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  a  small  round  table.  Zollner  was 
sitting  alone  with  Slade.  The  small  table  had  inexplicably  disappeared.  They 
sat  in  intense  expectation  of  the  next  phenomenon,  when  "suddenly  Slade  again 
asserted  that  he  saw  lights  in  the  air  ;  although  I,  as  usual,  could  perceive  nothing 
whatever  of  the  kind,  I  yet  followed  involuntarily  with  my  gaze  the  directions  to 
which  Slade  turned  his  head,  during  all  which  time  our  hands  remained  constantly 
on  the  table  resting  on  each  other  \^iibereinander  liegend\  .  .  .  Looking  up  in  the 
air  eagerly  and  astonished  in  different  directions,  Slade  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
perceive  the  great  lights.  I  answered  decidedly  in  the  negative  ;  but  as  I  turned 
my  head,  following  Slade's  gaze  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room  behind  my  back, 
I  suddenly  observed,  at  the  height  of  about  five  feet,  the  hitherto  invisible  table, 
with  its  legs  turned  upwards,  very  quickly  floating  down  in  the  air  upon  the  top 
of  the  card-table.  This  took  place  at  half-past  eleven  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
May,  1878."  On  page  89  Zollner  tells  us  that  Slade  generally  saw  lights  in  the 
air  immediately  before  manifestations  of  this  kind. 

"  In  face  of  Zollner's  own  descriptions  and  unconscious  admissions,  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  whether  or  not  he  was,  at  the  time  of  the 

n. — o 
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An  investigation  conducted  by  some  American  men  of 
science  a  few  years  later  tended  towards  very  different 
conclusions.  Mr.  Henry  Seybert  left  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  a  sum  of  money  to  found  a  chair  of  philosophy, 
with  the  condition  that  the  University  should  appoint  a 
Commission  to  investigate  Modern  Spiritualism.  The  Com- 
mission, which  began  its  labours  in  March,  1884,  included 
Dr.  Horace  Furness,  acting  chairman,  Dr.  Leidy,  Mr.  Coleman 
Sellers,  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  Professor  Fullerton,  the 
secretary,  to  whose  report  on  Zollner  reference  has  just 
been  made.  Each  member  of  the  Committee  severally  ex- 
pressed at  the  outset  his  entire  freedom  from  prejudice 
against  the  subject  of  the  investigation,  and  his  readiness 
to  accept  any  conclusion  warranted  by  the  facts.^  The 
Committee  complain,  however,  in  their  preliminary  report - 
that  they  were  from  the  first  hampered  by  the  unwillingness 
of  mediums  to  submit  their  phenomena  to  investigation.  No 
private  mediums  could  be  found  to  offer  their  services,  and 
many  professionals  either  declined  altogether  to  assist  the 
Committee,  or  demanded  exorbitant  terms  and  freedom 
from  restrictions  such  as  would  prevent  fraud.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Committee  were  practically  reduced  to 
attending  sittings  under  the  mediums'  own  conditions,  and 
keeping  their  eyes  open.  They  did,  in  effect,  have  sittings 
with  Slade,  Mrs.  Maud  Lord,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mrs.  Fox 
Kane,  Keeler,  Dr.  Rothermel,  and  a  few  others ;  and  various 

experiments,  suffering  from  incipient  mental  derangement.  That  he  was  labour- 
ing under  strong  emotional  excitement,  that  he  was  possessed  with  the  idea 
of  obtaining  experimental  verification  for  his  hypothesis  of  four-dimensional 
space,  that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  any  of  the  devices  of  conjurers,  and  that 
he  accepted  with  childlike  simplicity  whatever  Slade  chose  to  show  him — all 
this  is  evident  from  his  own  narrative.  As  regards  the  corroborative  testimony 
of  Professors  Fechner,  Scheibner,  and  Weber,  Professor  G.  S.  Fullerton,  who 
visited  Germany  on  behalf  of  the  Seybert  Commission,  in  1886,  had  interviews 
with  all  three  gentlemen  on  the  subject,  and  learnt  from  their  own  lips  that 
the  first  two,  at  any  rate,  though  disposed  to  think  that  what  they  saw  could  not 
be  attributed  to  jugglery,  were  not  convinced  of  any  supernormal  agency  in  the 
matter,  and  that  they  both  suffered  from  defective  eyesight,  and  relied  more 
upon  Zollner's  powers  of  observation  than  their  own.  Professor  Weber,  indeed, 
maintained  his  belief  in  the  phenomena  as  genuine ;  but  in  weighing  his 
testimony  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  seventy-four  years  old  at  the 
time,  and  entirely  ignorant,  by  his  own  admission,  of  the  possibilities  of  jugglery 
(Preliviinary  Report  of  the  Seybert  Commission^  pp.  104,  105). 

^  Spiritualists  contend,  however,  and  not  apparently  without  justification,  that 
the  intentions  of  Mr.  Seybert  were  never  fairly  carried  out  ;  and  that  the  pre- 
possessions of  the  Committee  against  the  subject  under  investigation  are 
demonstrated  by  their  willingness  to  leave  the  inquiry  unfinished,  and  to  divert 
the  funds  entrusted  to  them  to  an  object  which  was  regarded  by  the  testator 
as  at  most  of  secondary  importance. 

^  Philadelphia,  1887.    No  subsequent  report  appears  to  have  been  issued. 
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members  of  the  Committee  attended  singly,  and  for  the 
most  part  anonymously,  at  stances  with  Mrs.  Thayer,  J.  V. 
Mansfield,  and  other  well-known  professional  mediums. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  recount  at  length  the  results 
of  the  Committee's  labours.  When  they  sought  to  impose 
such  conditions  as  would  render  fraud  impossible,  they  met 
either  with  a  blank  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  medium  or 
with  an  acquiescence  equally  barren  of  results.  The  record, 
however,  of  what  they  saw,  when  thus  reduced  to  passive 
observation  of  such  marvels  as  the  mediums  chose  to  exhibit, 
has  some  interest.  They  detected  without  serious  difficulty 
the  methods  by  which  Slade  and  other  slate-writing  per- 
formers produced  their  effects,  and  the  nature  of  the  imposture 
at  some  semi-dark  seances  with  Keeler  and  Rothermel.  In- 
dividual members  of  the  Committee  revealed  the  secrets  of 
materialisation  seances  and  the  means  by  which  sealed  letters 
or  closed  pellets  are  opened  and  read. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  feat,  for  which  some 
dexterity  and  ingenuity  are  required,  the  mediumistic  per- 
formances described  are  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  puerile 
nature  of  the  deception.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  any- 
one could  be  taken  in  by  such  feeble  devices  as  those 
employed  at  these  latter-day  materialisation  seances,  or  by 
the  clumsy  legerdemain  of  Mr.  Pierre  Keeler,  who,  flanked 
on  one  hand  by  his  wife,  and  guarded  at  a  little  distance 
on  the  other  by  two  friendly  sitters,  contrived  under  the 
cover  of  semi-darkness  to  play  a  tambourine,  ring  a  bell, 
and  do  various  other  things  with  his  right  hand  whilst  sitting 
in  front  of  a  black-curtained  cabinet.  Even  Dr.  Slade,  the 
pioneer  of  slate-writing  in  this  country,  shows  himself  dis- 
tinctly inferior  in  skill  to  Eglinton. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  already  gained,  it  may  now 
be  found  profitable  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  special 
difficulties  and  fallacies  incidental  to  the  investigation  of  the 
so-called  physical  phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  There  are 
two  main  sources  of  error  which  are  peculiar  to  this  inquiry : 
darkness,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  continuous  obser- 
vation even  in  the  light. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  movement  dark  stances  have 
been  general.  Darkness  is  not,  perhaps,  in  itself  an  un- 
reasonable condition.  Light  is,  of  course,  a  mode  of  motion  ; 
in  photography,  in  bleaching  processes,  and  other  familiar 
reactions  we  can  see  that  light  produces  permanent  physical 
effects.    It  cannot  therefore  fairly  be  held  as  antecedently 
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improbable  that  light  should  prejudicially  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  such  an  exquisite  physical  agency  as  is  supposed 
to  be  at  work  in  the  production  of  spiritualistic  phenomena. 
That  darkness  should  also  be  a  condition  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  fraud  may  be  merely  a  regrettable  incident  of  the 
investigation.  In  fairness  it  should  be  admitted  that  sensible 
Spiritualists  very  early  recognised  the  objection  to  dark 
seances,  but  they  have  hesitated  to  discard  altogether  a 
condition  so  constantly  and  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
medium  ;  and  have  preferred  rather  to  devise,  or  accept  from 
the  medium  and  his  friends,  precautions  against  trickery. 
Those  precautions — when  all  tests  have  not  been  of  set 
purpose  omitted — have  been  of  two  kinds.  It  may  be 
sought  to  prevent  the  medium's  active  participation  in  the 
production  of  phenomena,  on  the  one  hand,  by  placing  him 
in  a  locked  or  sealed  receptacle,  by  tying  him  to  a  chair, 
including  him  in  an  electric  circuit,  or  otherwise  securing  his 
person.  Of  the  value  of  precautions  of  this  kind,  especially 
as  adopted  at  "  materialisation  "  seances,  enough  has  perhaps 
been  said  in  previous  chapters.  The  example  of  the  Daven- 
port Brothers  will  serve  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  devise 
ligatures  which  will  baffle  an  expert  conjurer.  Many  Spirit- 
ualists themselves  have  recognised  this  difficulty.^ 

But  another,  and  in  the  view  of  most  investigators  a  more 
effectual  safeguard,  is  for  the  medium  to  sit  in  the  circle,  and 
for  one  or  more  of  those  present  to  hold  his  hands  and 
occasionally  his  feet.  How  convincing  this  test  of  "hand- 
holding"  still  appears  even  to  the  experienced  Spiritualist 
may  be  learnt  from  the  records  of  test  seances  to  be  found 
in  any  Spiritualist  newspaper."-^ 

It  is  indeed  practically  impossible  for  the  novice,  and 
extremely  difficult  for  the  investigator  who  has  profited  by 
long  experience,  to  realise  the  extraordinary  ineffectiveness 
of  the  untrained  senses  in  detective  work  of  the  kind 
required.  Even  in  the  case  of  slate-writing  and  other 
performances  in  the  light,  when  the  observer  has,  if  he 
knows  how  to  use  them,  the  full  use  of  his  eyes,  the  lacunae, 

^  For  further  illustrations  of  the  ease  with  which  the  medium  can  evade 
almost  any  tests  imposed  whilst  he  or  she  remains  in  the  "cabinet,"  see  the 
Seybert  Report,  already  referred  to,  and  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick's  article,  "  Results  of 
a  Personal  Investigation"  (/Voc.  S.  P.  E.,  vol.  iv.  p.  75). 

'  In  some  contemporary  notes  of  a  dark  seance  with  the  medium  Rita,  which 
I  attended  in  June,  1879,  I  find  that  the  holding  of  the  medium's  hands  by 
those  on  either  side  of  him  seemed  to  me  a  sufficient  precaution  against  trickery. 
This  estimate  of  my  own  no  doubt  faithfully  reflected  the  views  of  Spiritualists 
generally  ;  as  is  indeed  obvious  from  the  fact  thai  even  to  the  present  time  most 
persons  are  content  to  take  no  other  precaution. 
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as  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  are  many,  and  the  errors  of 
interpretation  ahnost  incredible.  But  in  the  dim  Hght 
demanded  at  the  typical  seance  the  eyes  are  at  best  all  but 
useless,  sometimes  actively  misleading.^ 

Again,  the  ear  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
is  an  uncertain  guide,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  tried  to 
locate  sounds  in  the  dark,  or  to  judge  of  their  distance  and 
origin.  At  the  dark  seance,  then,  the  observer  is  left  mainly 
to  the  guidance  of  the  sense  of  touch.  "  Seeing  is  believing, 
but  touching  is  the  truth,"  as  the  popular  adage  has  it ;  and 
because  the  sense  of  touch  is  occasionally  in  ordinary  life 
called  in  to  confirm  or  correct  the  judgment  of  the  higher 
senses,  its  deliverances  are  commonly  regarded  as  having 
a  special  and  superior  validity.  In  effect,  the  case  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  this.  Except  in  rare  emergencies,  or  in  a  few 
processes  of  handicraft,  the  normal  man  has  not  to  depend 
for  guidance  or  information  on  the  unaided  sense  of  touch. 
In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  it  plays  a  limited  and  strictly 
subordinate  part.  When  called  upon  to  act  alone  it  is  in- 
effective, and  knows  not  its  own  ineffectiveness.  In  civilised 
man,  at  any  rate,  tactile  sensations,  partly  from  organic 
defect,  partly,  it  may  be,  from  want  of  cultivation,  are  vague, 
of  low  intensity,  and  rarely  susceptible  of  precise  measure- 
ment or  comparison.  The  judgments  founded  on  them  seem 
therefore  peculiarly  liable  to  be  determined  by  the  mental 
preoccupation  of  the  percipient,  or  by  suggestion  from  some 
other  source ;  and,  like  all  vague  stimuli  of  low  intensity, 
they  may  easily,  under  favourable  circumstances,  give  rise  to 
actual  hallucination.  Everybody  knows  the  story  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  or  some  other,  exclaiming  "  How  heavy 
it  is ! "  when  handling  a  piece  of  the  newly  discovered  metal 
sodium ;  and  the  text-books  furnish  many  illustrations  of 
inadequate  or  erroneous  inferences  founded  on  tactile  im- 
pressions, such  as  the  single  pea  felt  as  doubled  when  placed 
between  two  crossed  fingers,  or  the  feeling,  which  persists 
long  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  actual  coin,  of  the  shilling 
pressed  by  the  conjurer  into  the  expectant  palm. 

It  is,  then,  upon  this  unexercised  and  uneducated  sense 
of  touch  that  the  investigator  at  a  dark  seance  has  to 
rely  almost  exclusively,  not  merely  to  inform  him.self  of 

'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  "  visions"  seen  at  dark  seances 
are  due  to  hallucinatory  misinterpretations  of  actual,  but  faint,  visual  sensations, 
whether  of  external  origin  or  entoptic.  The  point  will  be  referred  to  later,  in 
chapter  iv.  A  good  example  of  an  illusion  conditioned  by  the  dim  light  at  one 
of  Eusapia's  seances  is  given  by  Miss  Alice  Johnson  (Jonntal  S.  P.  A'.,  Nov., 
1895,  p.  158). 
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what  feats  are  being  performed,  but  also  to  guard  against 
the  medium's  complicity  in  the  performance.  How  entirely 
inadequate  for  these  purposes  the  sense  of  touch  must  be 
may  be  learnt  from  the  recent  history  of  the  Italian  medium, 
Eusapia  Paladino. 

Eusapia  Paladino  has  been  a  medium  for  many  years,^  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  experiments  by  several  groups  of 
observers,  which  have  been  reported  at  considerable  length 
in  the  continental  periodicals  devoted  to  Spiritualism.  Her 
name  first  came  prominently  before  the  English  public  in 
1893,  as  a  result  of  the  investigations  conducted  at  Milan 
in  the  previous  autumn  by  a  group  of  scientific  men — Pro- 
fessors Schiaparelli,  Brofferio,  Finzi,  Gerosa,  and  others. 
Charles  Richet  and  Lombroso  also  attended  a  few  of  the 
seances.  The  chief  manifestations  observed  in  the  light  were 
the  lifting  of  a  fairly  heavy  table,  with  the  medium  sitting 
at  one  end  of  it,  her  hands  being  held  and  the  lower  portion 
of  her  body  being  under  observation,  and  an  oscillation — to 
the  extent  of  some  17  lbs. — in  the  weight  indicated  by  the 
balance  when  Eusapia  was  sitting  on  the  platform  of  a  weigh- 
ing machine.  The  results  obtained  seemed  to  the  Committee 
inexplicable,  but  neither  form  of  experiment  succeeded  when 
stringent  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  contact  of 
any  portion  of  the  medium's  dress,  with  the  leg  of  the  table 
in  the  one  case,  with  the  floor  on  which  the  balance  rested 
in  the  other.  The  Committee  expressed  themselves  satisfied 
that  the  results  were  not  due  to  mechanical  artifices,  but 
Richet,  in  a  separate  report,  arrived  at  a  more  cautious 
conclusion. 

It  is,  however,  primarily  the  phenomena  observed  in  the 
dark  circle  with  which  we  are  now  concerned — movements 
of  furniture  and  other  objects,  raps,  the  appearance  and 
touch  of  hands,  and  other  manifestations  of  familiar  types. 
To  the  Milan  Committee  these  also  seemed  all  but  conclusive  ; 
but  Professor  Richet  again  pointed  out  the  weak  spot  in  the 
evidence.  The  things  would  be  inexplicable  if  we  could 
be  sure  that  Eusapia  could  not  use  her  hands,  but  this  is  how 
her  hands  were  secured  : — 

"  Dans  las  experiences,  Eusapia  n'a  pas,  en  general,  la  main  tenue 
de  la  mSme  maniere  a  droite  et     gauche.    D'un  cote,  on  lui  tient 

^  According  to  her  own  account,  she  was  born  in  1854.  We  read  in  the 
Spiritual  Magazine  1872,  p.  287,  of  a  physical  medium  named  Sapia  Padalino 
(no  doubt  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  medium's  name),  who  would  write  with  her 
naked  finger,  leaving  marks  as  if  made  with  a  pencil.  The  trick  is  a  favourite 
one  with  Eusapia  in  recent  times.  See  also  Spiritualist,  1S73,  p.  140;  Human 
Nature,  1872,  p.  222,  etc. 
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fortement  le  poignet  et  la  main ;  de  I'autre  cotd,  au  lieu  d'avoir  la 
main  tenue  par  le  voisin,  elle  se  contente  de  poser  sa  main  sur 
la  main  du  voisin,  mais  de  la  poser  avec  tous  ses  doigts,  de  maniere 
qu'on  puisse  sentir  tres  distinctement  si  Ton  tient  la  main  gauche 
ou  droite. 

"  Voici  alors  ce  qui  passe :  Au  moment  on  va  commencer  le 
phenomfene,  cette  main  qui  n'est  pas  tenue  par  le  voisin,  mais  se 
pose  sur  sa  main  (je  suppose  qu'il  s'agisse,  pour  simplifier,  de  la 
main  droite  d'Eusapia,  quoiqu'elle  opere  ainsi  tantot  a  droite,  tantot 
a  gauche),  cette  main  devient  tres  mobile,  presque  insaisissable : 
k  chaque  instant  elle  se  deplace,  et  pendant  une  fraction  minuscule 
de  seconde  on  ne  la  sent  plus ;  puis  on  la  sent  de  nouveau,  et  on 
peut  constater  que  c'est  toujours  la  main  droite."  ^ 

Professor  Richet  was  nevertheless  so  impressed  by  his 
experiences  that  eighteen  months  later,  in  the  summer  of 
1894,  he  invited  a  small  party  of  friends  to  a  series  of 
experiments  with  Eusapia  at  his  own  house,  on  the  lie 
Roubaud,  near  Hyeres,  Amongst  those  who  attended  the 
investigation  were  Dr.  Ochorowicz,  Professor  Oliver  Lodge, 
and  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  The  things  observed  were  of 
the  same  general  character  as  those  recorded  at  Milan,  and 
at  hundreds  of  other  seances  with  other  physical  mediums 
for  the  last  fifty  years ;  that  is,  when  the  medium  was  sitting 
at  an  ordinary  table,  with  the  members  of  the  circle  ranged 
on  each  side  of  her  and  the  room  carefully  darkened  by  her 
directions,  a  musical  box  would  be  wound  up,  small  articles 
would  be  brought  from  distant  parts  of  the  room  and  placed 
on  the  table  in  front  of  the  investigators,  heavy  pieces  of 
furniture  would  occasionally  be  moved,  the  touch  of  hands 
would  be  felt,  shadowy  hands  occasionally  seen,  and  so  on. 

Apart  from  the  scientific  distinction  of  the  investigators, 
the  history  of  these  seemingly  trivial  performances  is  worthy 
of  note  (i)  because  a  contemporary  record  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings was  kept  by  a  note-taker  stationed  outside  the  room, 
but  within  hearing  of  all  that  took  place ;  (2)  because  the 
observers  named — none  of  them  without  previous  experience 
in  such  matters — professed  themselves  satisfied  that  the  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  Eusapia's  physical  participation  in 
the  production  of  the  phenomena  were  sufficient. 

Even  if  the  medium  had  the  free  use  of  her  hands.  Pro- 
fessor Lodge  and  Mr.  Myers,  at  any  rate,  considered  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  her  without 
leaving  her  seat  to  have  done  the  things  that  were  done  in 
their  presence  at  the  earlier  sittings.    At  the  later  meetings 

'  Annales  lies  Sciences  Psychiques,  ]a.x\.-¥>ih,,  1893,  p.  14. 
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of  the  series,  however,  the  character  of  the  phenomena,  by 
the  general  testimony  of  the  observers,  appears  to  have 
deteriorated,  for  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick,  who,  with  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick,  attended  some  of  these  later  meetings,  was 
of  opinion  that  all  the  phenomena  which  she  witnessed  could 
have  been  produced  by  the  medium  if  her  hands  alone  had 
been  free.^ 

In  any  case,  the  proof  of  the  supernormal  agency  in  which 
Professor  Lodge  and  other  witnesses  were  disposed,  on  the 
strength  of  these  manifestations,  to  believe,  depended  primarily 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  means  adopted  to  secure  the 
medium's  body  and  limbs.  For  if  the  medium  could  free 
a  hand,  or  even  on  occasion  a  foot,  the  question  whether  she 
could  by  the  use  of  those  limbs  overthrow  a  heavy  table,  or 
take  out  a  key  from  a  distant  door,  could  be  satisfactorily 
determined  only  by  exact  measurements  of  a  kind  for  which 
in  the  actual  conditions  there  was  apparently  no  opportunity 

Now  there  is  a  time-honoured  device,  exposed  in  the 
seventies  by  Moncure  Conway,^  and  afterwards  by  Maskelyne* 
and  others,  by  which  mediums  at  dark  seances  succeed  in 
freeing  themselves  from  the  control  of  the  sitter.  It  may 
be  described  briefly  as  the  art  of  making  one  hand  (or  one 
foot)  do  duty  for  two.  Thus,  if  the  hand  is  to  be  freed,  the 
medium  will  contrive  that  one  at  least  of  her  neighbours  shall 

•  Jotirnal  S.  P.  R.,  Nov.,  1894,  p.  339. 

^  Dr.  Lodge's  report,  together  with  some  additional  comments  by  Mr. 
Myers  and  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  and  some  excerpts  from  the  detailed  notes  of  the 
sittings,  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  S.  P.  R.  for  November,  1894.  From  these 
notes  it  appears  that  most  of  the  manifestations  occurred  within  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  medium,  and  none  can  be  said  demonstrably  to  have  taken 
place  outside  the  radius  of  the  possible  action  of  her  hand  or  foot,  especially  if 
either  were  armed  with  some  instrument,  such  as  a  lazy-tongs.  The  amount  of 
force  exerted  in  some  feats,  such  as  overthrowing  a  heavy  table,  was  no  doubt 
very  remarkable,  but  not  more  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary  muscular 
power  of  Eusapia's  left  hand,  as  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Lodge's  dynamometer. 
Eusapia  sent  the  index  to  210°  (indicating  a  force  of  i6Slbs.) ;  none  of  the  rest 
of  the  party  at  the  time  got  beyond  152°,  though  Dr.  Lodge  can,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  register  i7o°  =  about  133  lbs.  apparently  (Jounial  S.  P.  R., 
Nov.,  1894,  p.  326). 

Again,  the  writing  with  a  bare  finger  (in  the  light)  and  other  feats  of  writing 
markedly  resemble  conjuring  tricks ;  the  lifting  of  a  table  by  Eusapia  standing 
could  probably,  as  Dr.  Hodgson  pointed  out  and  as  Dr.  Lodge  admitted,  have 
been  efiFected  by  a  simple  mechanism  {Joicmal  S,  P.  R.,  March-April,  1S95, 
p.  66) ;  the  bulging  {gonjlement)  of  the  curtain  constantly  observed  at  S(5ances 
with  Eusapia,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  large,  vague,  semi-transparent 
shadowy  faces  seen  at  other  stances,  and  the  prolonged  blowing  of  the  medium 
comnie  pour  alliimer  du  feu,  strongly  suggest  the  employment  of  a  collajisible 
bladder  (see  Fontenay,  Apropos  d' Eusapia  Paladitw,  pp.  76,  77). 
Spiritual  Magazine,  1875,  p.  2S5. 

*  See  an  interview  with  Mr.  Maskelyne  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  iSth  April, 
1885.    Mr.  Maskelyne  himself  was  for  a  time  deceived  by  the  substitution. 
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have  control  only  of  a  part  of  her  hand.^  During  the  seance, 
by  a  series  of  convulsive  movements,  such  as  are  commonly 
observed  in  the  case  of  Eusapia,  and,  indeed,  in  mediums 
generally,  before  the  outburst  of  the  physical  manifestations, 
she  will  bring  her  two  hands  into  close  proximity  on  the 
table,  and  then,  at  a  favourable  moment,  will  withdraw  one 
hand,  leaving  the  other  in  contact  at  the  same  time  with  the 
hand  of  each  of  her  neighbours,  who  will  each,  of  course, 
believe  that  they  are  touching  a  different  hand.  Some  device 
of  the  kind,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  description  already 
quoted  from  Professor  Richet,  Eusapia  had  employed  at  the 
Milan  investigation.  The  investigators  of  the  He  Roubaud 
were  not  ignorant  of  this  danger.  Both  hands  and  both  feet 
of  the  medium  were  held  or  controlled,  the  hands  as  a  rule 
being  held  by  the  hands  of  one  or  more  of  the  sitters,  the 
feet  controlled  either  by  the  hands  or  feet  of  an  investigator, 
or  by  a  piece  of  mechanism  devised  for  the  purpose.  More- 
over, the  investigators  frequently  took  occasion  to  assure 
themselves,  before  or  after  the  occurrence  of  a  manifestation, 
that  the  sitters  detailed  to  guard  the  several  parts  of  the 
medium's  person  were  not  neglecting  their  duty.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  notes  of  some  of  the  sittings  reached  Dr. 
Hodgson,  he  pointed  out  that  the  precautions  described 
therein  did  not  expressly  exclude  trickery  of  the  kind  in- 
dicated. Briefly,  Dr.  Hodgson's  contention  was  that  mere 
general  statements  to  the  effect  that  Eusapia's  hands  and  feet 
were  held  throughout  the  sitting  give  us  no  assurance  that 
a  hand  or  a  foot  could  not  be  freed  for  fraudulent  purposes. 
Effectively  to  guard  against  trickery  at  a  dark  stance  it  is 
essential  that  the  investigators  should  fully  realise  the  precise 
nature  of  the  trickery  to  be  guarded  against,  and  should 
undertake  and  maintain  throughout  the  seance  express  pre- 
cautions against  such  trickery.  That  those  dangers  were 
exactly  realised  and  those  precautions  continuously  main- 
tained, the  report  did  not  show ;  in  place  of  explicit  descrip- 
tions of  the  method  of  holding,  the  notes  furnish,  for  the 
most  part,  bare  statements  to  the  effect  that  Eusapia's  hands, 
feet,  and  head  were  held  by  one  or  other  of  the  sitters.  Nor 
could  these  defects  in  the  contemporary  records  be  remedied 

'  This  partial  control  may  be  of  various  kinds:  either,  as  described  by  Richet, 
the  medium  may  place  her  fingers,  or  some  of  them,  <?«  the  hand  of  the  sitter; 
or,  as  in  Williams'  seances  in  London  at  the  present  time,  the  sitter  may  be 
allowed  to  grasp  two  fingers  only  of  the  medium  s  hand  ;  or,  as  at  some  American 
seances,  the  medium  may  clasp  both  his  hands  upon  the  bare  arm  of  the  sitter, 
subsequently  withdrawing  one  and  making  the  remaining  hand,  widely  out- 
spread, do  duty  for  both  (see  Seybert  Report,  pp,  23,  83,  90). 
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by  an  assertion  given  in  general  terms  some  months  after- 
wards of  the  investigators'  conviction  that  the  hands  were 
securely  held,^ 

The  next  act  was  of  a  dramatic  kind.  Eusapia  came  to 
this  country  in  the  summer  of  1895,  and  gave  a  series  of 
sittings  at  Mr.  Myers'  house  at  Cambridge.  At  these  sittings 
the  investigators  (including,  at  the  end  of  the  series,  Dr. 
Hodgson  himself)  satisfied  themselves  that  the  medium  did 
habitually,  by  devices  similar  to  those  above  described,  con- 
trive to  set  free  her  hand  or  foot,  or,  on  occasion,  her  head, 
and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  feats  exhibited  at  Cambridge 
were  to  be  explained  in  this  way.^ 

As  already  said,  it  may  fairly  be  contended  that  the 
demonstration  of  trickery  on  the  part  of  a  medium,  even 
trickery  of  a  kind  which  implies  long  and  assiduous  practice, 
ought  not  seriously  to  prejudice  the  results  of  any  investiga- 
tion in  which  it  can  be  shown  that  adequate  precautions  had 
actually  been  taken  to  guard  against  such  trickery,  for  it  is 
not  antecedently  improbable,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
medium  is  endowed  with  supernormal  powers,  that  she  should 
occasionally  cheat. 

The  triumph  of  Di".  Hodgson's  demonstration  lacked,  it 
must  thus  be  admitted,  something  of  completeness.  His 
argument  did  not,  and  from  its  nature  perhaps  could  not, 
convince  the  investigators  of  the  He  Roubaud.^  Professor 
Richet  and  his  colleagues  believed,  on  evidence  which  seemed 
to  them  at  the  time  sufficient  and  would  no  doubt  equally 
have  seemed  sufficient  to  any  other  investigators  who  had 
not  had  previous  personal  experience  of  the  kind  of  fraud 
probably  employed,  that  the  precautions  taken  were  effectual. 
Unfortunately  the  record  of  those  precautions,  as  shown,  is 
incomplete.  The  evidence  that  the  holding  was  effective  and 
continuous,  consists,  essentially,  in  the  recollection  of  a  series 
of  impressions  of  the  least  intellectual  of  our  senses.  Now 
tactile  impressions,  vague,  faint,  and  nameless  at  the  time, 
present  in  the  retrospect  no  picture  at  all  comparable  in 
precision  and  intensity  to  the  memories  of  things  actually 

Journal  S.  P.  R.,  March-April,  1895,  p.  56.    Dr.  Hodgson's  criticism  and 
the  repHes  of  the  investigators  are  printed  at  length  in  this  number. 
2  Journals.  P.  P.,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1895. 

^  Mr.  Myers'  belief  was,  indeed,  shaken,  if  not  actually  overthrown  at  the 
time.  Later,  however,  as  a  sequel  to  some  sittings  held  with  Eusapia  in  Paris, 
in  December,  1898,  at  which  both  Myers  and  Richet  were  present,  these  two 
gentlemen  and  Dr.  Lodge  took  occasion,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  S.  P.  R., 
held  in  the  following  January,  to  reaffirm  their  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  some 
at  least  of  the  physical  phenomena  occurring  in  the  presence  of  Eusapia  (see 
Journal  S.  P.  P.,  March,  1899,  pp.  34,  35). 
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seen  ;  and  how  fallacious,  at  the  best,  are  even  our  visual 
memories  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  seems  a  legitimate  conclusion  that  all  the  feats  which 
could  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  Eusapia  had  free 
use  of  any  limb  must  be  left  out  of  account.  The  remainder 
seem  neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor  sufficiently  striking 
to  justify  suspension  of  judgment.  The  margin  of  error  in 
circumstances  so  little  favourable  to  exact  observation  is 
necessarily  wide,  and  it  is  scarcely  unfair  to  assume  that  a 
proved  trickster  may  have  other  tricks  as  yet  undiscovered. 

In  fine,  if  we  decide  to  reject  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
Eusapia's  supernormal  powers,  that  decision  is  in  the  last 
analysis  justified,  not  by  the  completeness  of  the  explanation 
offered  by  Dr.  Hodgson,  which  is  necessarily  based  largely 
on  conjecture,  nor  by  the  apparent  lacunse  in  the  evidence, 
nor  by  any  specific  distrust  of  the  competence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished investigators  of  the  He  Roubaud.  The  justification 
is  that  the  results  attained,  even  when  vouched  for  by  such 
high  authority,  depending,  as  they  do,  on  observation,  and 
not  on  automatic  record,  are  not  sufficiently  free  from 
ambiguity  to  weigh  against  the  presumption  derived,  as 
indicated  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  all  previous  evidence  upon  the  subject.  Furthermore, 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  the  presumption  is 
strengthened,  as  regards  these  particular  observations,  by 
the  reflection  that  other  experimenters,  inferior  perhaps  in 
general  competence,  but  placed  in  circumstances  much  more 
favourable  to  observation,  have  been  deceived  again  and  again 
by  devices  not  less  obvious,  when  explained.^ 

^  Not  the  least  instructive  feature  in  the  history  of  Eusapia  is  the  attitude  of 
some  other  continental  investigators  who  subsequently  held  sittings  with  her. 
In  the  autumn  of  1895,  immediately  after  the  Cambridge  fiasco,  Messrs.  Sabatier, 
de  Rochas,  Dariex,  de  Watteville,  and  others  had  a  series  of  six  sittings.  They 
had  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Myers  with  a  full  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Eusapia  had  produced  fraudulent  phenomena  in  this  country  ;  but  they  failed 
to  profit  by  the  lesson.  Eusapia's  feet  were  still  "controlled,"  as  a  rule,  by 
being  placed  on  the  feet  of  the  investigator,  or  vice  versd ;  and  one  of  her  hands 
was  still  allowed  to  be  placed  on,  instead  of  being  held  by,  the  hand  of  her 
neighbour  ;  the  light  was  subdued  in  accordance  with  the  medium's  wishes  ;  and 
the  liberality  of  the  investigators  was  rewarded  by  an  abundance  of  the  usual 
manifestations  ^Annates  des  Sciences  Psychiques,  Jan.-Feb.,  1896).  The 
chronicler  of  a  still  more  recent  series  of  sittings,  M.  de  Fontenay,  ostenta- 
tiously proclaims  his  contempt  for  the  meticulous  criticisms  of  Dr.  Hodgson, 
and  excuses  himself  from  the  intolerably  tedious  task  of  describing  in  detail 
the  precautions  taken.  The  reader  is  asked  to  accept  his  assurance  that  they 
were  "more  than  sufficient"  for  their  purpose  {Apropos  d' Eusapia  Paladino  ; 
les  stances  de  Montfort  V Amaury,  25-28  Juillet,  iSg7,  pp.  15,  2S,  29,  etc. 
Paris,  1898), 
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OST  readers  will,  it  is  likely,  have  little  difficulty  in 


accepting  the  conclusion  indicated  in  the  preceding 


chapter,  that  the  physical  phenomena  in  general  were 
due  to  fraud.  To  many,  indeed,  the  demonstration  will,  it 
is  to  be  anticipated,  have  appeared  superfluous.  If  we  appeal 
to  the  scientific  attainments  and  general  intelligence  of  some 
of  those  who  have  vouched  for  the  genuineness  of  the  physical 
marvels,  as  proof  that  the  trickery  was  not  so  obvious  as, 
after  the  explanation,  it  may  appear  to  have  been,  the 
rejoinder  that  men  of  general  culture  and  even  men  of 
science  are  not  specially  qualified  to  detect  conjuring  tricks 
carries  some  weight.  But  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
conjurers — even  eminent  conjurers — have  themselves  admitted 
the  genuineness  of  some  of  these  suspected  manifestations. 
Houdin's  testimony  to  the  clairvoyant  powers  of  Alexis  has 
already  been  quoted.^  Mr.  Maskelyne  has  put  it  on  record 
that  he  has  witnessed  movements  of  the  table  which  could 
not  in  his  judgment  have  been  produced  by  trickery  or  by 
unconscious  muscular  action,  and  which  forced  him  to  look 
for  an  explanation  in  some  "  psychic  or  nerve  force."  ^  And 
Samuel  Bellachini,  Court  conjurer  at  Berlin,  in  December, 
1877,  executed  a  solemn  declaration  before  a  notary  to  the 
effect  that  not  only  had  he  failed  to  discover  any  mechanical 
means  by  which  the  phenomena  occurring  in  Slade's  presence 
could  have  been  produced,  but  that  he  regarded  it  as  im- 
possible to  explain  these  occurrences  by  prestidigitation  of 
any  kind.^ 

Of  all  the  physical  phenomena  of  mediumship,  the  slate- 
writing  performances  of  such  men  as  Slade  and  Eglinton 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  143. 

2  "A  Chat  with  Mr.  Maskelyne," /'a// Gazette,  April  20th,  1885,  and  letter 
from  Mr.  Maskelyne,  in  the  issue  of  April  23rd. 

"  Quoted  in  ZoUner's  Transcendetttal  Physics,  English  translation,  by  C.  C. 
Massey,  p.  261.    London,  1880. 
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appear  to  have  proved  most  baffling  to  the  expert.  Mr. 
Harry  Kellar,  after  his  first  seance  with  Eglinton,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  slate-writing  "  was  in  no  way  the  result  of 
trickery  or  sleight-of-hand."  ^  Lord  Rayleigh  quoted  at  the 
British  Association  meeting  of  1876  the  testimony  of  a 
professional  conjurer,  who  was  unable  to  explain  Slade's 
performances.^  Dr.  George  Herschell,  a  well-known  amateur 
conjurer,  after  some  months  of  practice  and  many  sittings 
with  Eglinton,  failed  to  rival  the  latter's  performances,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  they  could  not  have  been  due 
to  trickery  or  conjuring.^  Further  instances  of  professional 
or  amateur  prestidigitators  being  nonplussed  by  the  slate- 
writing  of  Eglinton  and  others  are  quoted  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Sidgwick  and  Dr.  Hodgson.*  Even  Mr.  Maskelyne  admits 
that  some  of  Slade's  devices  were  new  to  him,  and  that  it 
cost  him  "  a  few  weeks'  hard  practice  "  to  attain  proficiency  in 
them.^  That  Spiritualists  in  general  failed  to  discover  how 
these  feats  of  sleight-of-hand  were  accomplished  is  not 
perhaps  surprising ;  and  that,  so  failing,  they  should  im- 
mediately have  postulated  spirits  or  psychic  force  as  the 
active  agency,  is  of  course  in  accordance  with  precedents 
sanctioned  by  some  centuries  of  observance. 

Slade,  as  already  explained,  was  prevented  from  visiting 
England  after  1876,  and  his  performances  were  matter  only 
for  historical  investigation.  But  he  found  in  William  Eglinton 
a  competent  successor.  In  the  year  1886  about  a  hundred 
persons,  professed  Spiritualists  and  others,  many  of  them 
men  of  distinction  in  various  departments,  sent  reports  to 
the  Spiritualist  newspaper,  Lights  testifying  to  the  marvellous 
spirit- writing  on  slates  produced  in  Eglinton's  presence.  In 
the  history  of  the  movement  no  physical  manifestation  ever 
won  such  universal  recognition.  The  evidence,  indeed,  for 
this  particular  marvel  seemed  irrefragable.  As  Mr.  C.  C. 
Massey  wrote  in  1886:  "Many,  of  whom  I  am  one,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  case  for  these  phenomena  generally,  and 
for  'autography'^  in  particular,  is  already  complete."^  As 
evidence  of  the  position  which  Eglinton  held  in  the  estimation 
of  Spiritualists,  it  may  be  added  that  he  was  invited  in  the 

'  Proc.  S.  p.  p.,  vol.  iv.  p.  411. 

'•'  Report  of  the  discussion  in  the  Glasgow  Herald,  Sept.  13th,  1876. 
'  Proc.  S.  P.  P.,  vol.  iv.  p.  97,  and  Journal,  July,  1886,  p.  354. 
*  Proc.  S.  P.  P.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  59  and  412. 

'  TAe  Supernatural  (?),  p.  194,  by  Dr.  Weatherly  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Maskelyne. 
1891  ;  sec  also  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  April  20th,  1885. 

'  i.e.  "direct  "  writing,  of  which  slate-writing  was  the  best-known  form. 
See  Proc.  S.  P.  P.,  vol.  iv.  p.  98. 
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course  of  the  same  year,  1886,  to  read  a  paper  before  the 
London  Spiritualist  Alliance. 

Slate-writing,  then,  as  produced  at  Eglinton's  seances,  was 
by  the  general  consent  of  Spiritualists  ascribed  to  super- 
normal agencies.  The  manifestation  offered  special  facilities 
for  investigation  as  compared  with  most  other  kinds  of 
physical  phenomena,  inasmuch  as  it  was  produced  in  full 
light ;  was  fairly  constant  in  its  appearance,  instances  of 
completely  unsuccessful  s(^ances  being  comparatively  rare ; 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  experiment,  the  conditions 
presented,  or  seemed  to  present,  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
examination.  The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  had  for 
some  years  been  collecting  from  its  own  members  and  others 
accounts  of  Eglinton's  performances,  and  the  occasion  seemed 
fitting  for  a  crucial  test  of  the  pretensions  of  Spiritualism. 

Antecedently,  indeed,  apart  from  the  general  presumption 
against  the  operation  of  any  hitherto  unrecognised  agency 
in  nature,  there  were  special  grounds  for  suspecting  the  results 
in  this  particular  case  to  be  due  to  trickery.  Eglinton  had 
on  at  least  two  occasions  been  detected  in  fraudulently 
simulating  occult  phenomena.  In  1876,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  giving  materialisation  stances,  Archdeacon  Colley  and 
Mr.  Owen  Harries  had  discovered  in  his  portmanteau  some 
muslin  and  a  false  beard,  and  had  found  further  that  these 
actually  matched  some  fragments  of  drapery  and  hair  cut 
a  few  days  previously  from  the  spirit  form  of  "  Abdullah,"  the 
medium's  spirit  guide.^  Eglinton  had  also  co-operated  with 
Madame  Blavatsky  in  manufacturing  a  theosophic  miracle, 
the  "  astral "  conveyance  of  a  letter  from  a  ship  in  mid-ocean.- 
Moreover,  several  observers  claimed  to  have  seen  Eglinton 
actually  writing  on  the  slates  with  his  own  hands,  the  writing 
being  afterwards  exhibited  by  him  as  the  work  of  spirits. 
The  most  complete  record  of  the  kind  is  that  of  Professor 
Carvill  Lewis,  F.G.S.,  who  had  two  sittings  in  the  winter  of 
1886.^  By  purposely  turning  his  head  away  and  pretending 
to  divert  his  attention.  Professor  Lewis  was  able  not  only 
to  hear  Eglinton's  doings  as  he  wrote  on  the  slates,  unrolled 
a  piece  of  paper  on  which  a  question  was  written,  etc.,  but 
occasionally  to  see  the  movements  of  the  tendons  of  the 
wrist  in  the  act  of  writing,  and  other  signs  of  muscular 

'  See  Journal  S.  P.  R.^  June,  1886;  Mediuvi  and  Daybreak,  ist  and  15th 
Nov.,  1878;  and  Spiritualist,  14th  Feb.  1879,  p.  83,  and  21st  March,  1879, 
P-  135- 

-  See  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  iii.  p.  254,  and  Journal  S.  P.  R.,  June,  1886, 
p.  284. 

^  See  his  report,  in  Proc,  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  352,  etc. 
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action  on  his  part  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
trick. 

But  demonstration  of  occasional,  or  even  frequent,  trickery 
was  not  in  itself  sufficient.  As  already  said,  educated 
Spiritualists  have,  at  least  in  the  later  years  of  the  movement, 
been  willing  to  admit  sporadic  trickery  on  the  part  of 
genuine  mediums.  One  of  the  most  acute  and  most  candid 
of  those  who  have  professed  their  belief  in  the  physical 
phenomena,  Mr.  C.  C.  Massey,^  has  put  this  contention  in 
a  form  to  which  no  exception  can  reasonably  be  taken.  "As 
Eduard  von  Hartmann  has  pointed  out,"  he  writes,  "  occasional 
trickery  is  antecedently  to  be  expected  from  the  exigencies 
of  professional  mediumship,  having  regard  to  the  un- 
certainty with  which  the  true  force  is  developed.  And  the 
whole  theory  of  mediumship  points  to  influences  and 
conditions  which  must  result  sometimes  in  actual  deception, 
sometimes  in  the  mere  appearance  of  it."^  Even  more 
striking  is  the  testimony  to  the  same  effect  of  the  well-known 
conjurer,  "  Professor  Hoffmann "  (Mr.  Angelo  J.  Lewis). 
Professor  Hoffmann  was  requested  by  the  S.P.R.  to  report 
in  his  professional  capacity  upon  Eglinton's  performance. 
After  attending  twelve  sittings  (mostly  blank)  and  studying 
the  reports  furnished  by  others,  he  pointed  out  many  circum- 
stances suggesting  that  trickery  was  occasionally,  if  not  even 
systematically,  employed.  "  On  the  other  hand,"  he  writes, 
"  I  do  not  believe  the  cleverest  conjurer  could,  under  the 
same  conditions,  use  trickery  in  the  wholesale  way  necessary 
to  produce  all  these  phenomena  without  exposing  himself 
to  constant  risk  of  detection.  ...  If  conjuring  were  the 
only  explanation  of  the  slate-writing  phenomena,  I  should 
certainly  have  expected  that  their  secret  would  long  since 
have  become  public  property."  ^ 

Mr.  C.  C.  Massey,  in  the  article  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  puts  the  Spiritualist  case  at  its  strongest.  The  best 
mediumistic  manifestations,  he  contends,  are  not  comparable 
in  their  conditions  to  the  performances  of  conjurers.  The 
success  of  the  conjurer  depends  upon  his  being  able  to 
dictate  his  own  conditions,  and  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
spectators  of  the  result  to  be  expected,  and  hence  of  the 
exact  point  or  process  which  they  have  to  observe.    It  is 

'  Mr.  Massey,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  is  not  a  Spiritualist  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  i.e.  he  does  not  believe  that  such  phenomena  as  slate-writing 
necessarily  involve  any  other  agency  than  the  psychic  force  of  the  medium. 

^  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  iv.  p.  94. 

*  /ournal  S.  P.  A'.,  Aug.,  1886,  p.  373. 
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because  of  this  ignorance  that  the  conjurer  finds  it  so  easy 
to  divert  attention  from  the  movements  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  trick.  At  a  mediumistic  seance  conducted 
by  competent  investigators,  and  especially,  Mr.  Massey 
claims,  at  a  slate-writing  stance,  the  investigators  can  dictate 
their  own  conditions ;  they  consequently  know  beforehand 
exactly  what  they  have  to  observe,  and  where  to  concentrate 
their  attention.  By  well-contrived  precautions,  in  fact,  the 
task  of  observation  can  be  reduced  to  "  a  single  fact  of  sense- 
perception,  or  at  most,  to  two  or  three  such  facts  well  within 
an  average  capacity  of  simultaneous  or  successive  attention."^ 
The  things  to  be  observed  at  a  seance  for  slate-writing — such 
is  the  Spiritualists'  contention — are  so  easy,  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  are  so  simple,  that  a  sane  witness  cannot  be 
mistaken  when  he  states  that  he  did  observe  such  facts,  or 
did  take  such  precautions.  If  we  refuse  to  accept  the 
testimony  of  such  a  witness,  the  refusal  must  logically  imply 
that  we  think  him  dishonest,  or  that  we  think  him  imbecile. 
As  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  testimony  which  imposes  upon 
those  who  reject  it  the  responsibility  of  choosing  between 
these  alternatives,  Mr.  Massey  cites  the  following  record 
of  his  own,  written  out  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
the  sitting  took  place.  Besides  Mr.  Massey  and  the  medium 
the  only  other  person  present  was  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  who 
corroborates  Mr.  Massey's  account : — 

"  Mr.  Eglinton  now  laid  one  of  two  equal-sized  slates  (lof  inches 
by  7-|-)  flat  upon  the  other,  the  usual  scrap  of  pencil  being  enclosed. 
Both  slates  were  then,  as  I  carefully  assured  myself,  perfectly  clean 
on  both  surfaces.  He  then  forthwith,  and  witliout  any  previous 
dealing  with  them,  presented  one  end  of  the  two  slates,  held  together 
by  himself  at  the  other  end,  for  me  to  hold  with  my  left  hand,  on 
which  he  placed  his  own  right.  I  clasped  the  slates,  my  thumb  on 
the  frame  of  the  one  {|-inch),  and  three  of  my  fingers,  reaching 
about  four  inches,  forcing  up  the  lower  slate  against  the  upper  one. 
We  did  not  hold  the  slates  underneath  the  table,  but  at  the  side 
a  little  below  the  level.  Mr.  Noel  was  thus  able  to  observe  the 
position.  Mr.  Eglinton  held  the  slates  firmly  together  at  his  end, 
as  I  can  assert,  because  I  particularly  observed  that  there  was  no 
gap  at  his  end.  I  also  noticed  his  thumb  on  the  top  of  the  slates, 
and  can  say  that  it  rested  quite  quietly  throughout  the  writing,  which 
we  heard  almost  immediately,  and  continuously,  except  when  Mr. 
Eglinton  once  raised  his  hand  from  mine,  when  the  sound  ceased 
till  contact  was  resumed. 

"  We  heard  the  sound  of  writing  distinctly,  yet  it  was  not,  I  think, 


1  Proc.  S.  P.  P.,  vol.  iv.  p.  77. 
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quite  so  loudly  audible  as  I  remember  with  Slade.  When  the  three 
taps  came,  denoting  that  the  '  message '  was  finished,  Eglinton 
simply  removed  his  hand  from  the  slates,  leaving  them  in  my  left 
hand,  also  quitting  contact  of  his  other  hand  with  my  left.  I  took 
off  the  upper  slate,  and  we  saw  that  the  inner  surface  of  one  of 
them  was  covered  with  writing,  20  lines  (118  words),  from  end  to 
end  written  from  the  medium,  and  one  line  along  the  side  by  the 
frame,  and  'good-bye'  on  the  other  side.  The  writing  was  in 
straight  lines  across  the  slate,  all  the  lines  slanting  from  left  to 
right."! 

We  may  agree  with  Mr.  Massey  that  the  long  message 
was  probably  not  written  by  the  medium  whilst  the  slate  was 
held  in  the  manner  described.  And  probably  not  only  to 
Mr.  Massey  himself,  to  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,^  and  other 
typical  Spiritualists,  but  even  to  most  of  those  more  sceptical 
outsiders  who  were  then  engaged  on  a  critical  investigation 
of  the  subject,  the  task  demanded  of  the  sitter's  faculty  of 
attention  may  well  have  seemed  absurdly  easy.  We  may 
agree  to  put  aside  the  possibility  of  trick-slates  having  been 
used — not  because  such  slates  were  excluded  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  experiment,  for  Eglinton's  own  slates  were  used, 
and  Eglinton  himself  placed  the  slates  in  position — but 
because  from  what  we  know  of  Eglinton's  methods  it  seems 
unlikely  that  he  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  serious 
risk  of  detection  which  would  have  been  involved  in  his 
possession  of  trick-slates  of  the  kind  required.  Of  the  three 
assumptions — that  so  shrewd  an  observer  as  Mr.  Massey  had 
been  mistaken  in  his  definite  statement  that  both  surfaces 
of  both  slates  were  clean  prior  to  the  experiment ;  that  the 
word  "forthwith"  covered  an  interval  of  time  and  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  medium  which  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  substituting  a  prepared  slate ;  or  that  the  late 
Mr.  Roden  Noel  was  a  black  magician — the  last  would  to 
many  of  us  at  that  time,  and  certainly  to  the  present  writer, 
have  seemed  hardly  the  most  extravagant.  That  the  two 
first  suppositions  are  now  seen  to  be  not  only  possible,  but 
actually  to  involve  no  high  degree  of  improbability,  is  due 
mainly  to  the  critical  work  done  by  Dr.  Hodgson,  and  the 
admirable  pseudo-mediumship  of  the  late  S.  J.  Davey. 

The  prime  defect  in  the  evidence  for  the  physical  phenomena 

Proc.  S.  p.  R.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  87,  88. 
-  "The  facts  are  of  so  simple  a  nature  that  they  could  as  well  be  observed 
by  any  ordinary  intelligence  as  hy  the  most  scientific  member  of  the  Society  for 
I'sychical  Research." — Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  in  the  Journal  6.      A\,  Nov., 
1886,  p.  457. 

II. — P 
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of  Spiritualism  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  wit, 
that  so  far  it  has  rested  exclusively  on  experiments  demand- 
ing continuous  observation  from  the  investigators,  and  that 
all  attempts  made  to  dispense  with  this  condition  have  ended 
in  failure,  receives  further  illustration  from  the  history  of 
slate-writing.  Thus,  though  the  trial  has  frequently  been 
made,  no  observers  have  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  writing 
on  slates  absolutely  secure — e.g.  by  adequate  sealing,  or  by 
being  enclosed  in  glass  or  wire-gauze — against  interference.^ 
But  to  meet  Mr.  Massey's  contention  that,  in  a  matter  so 
simple  as  slate-writing,  observation,  even  untrained  observa- 
tion, could  hardly  be  at  fault,  the  argument  was  now  carried 
a  step  further.  We  are  all  aware  how  different  will  be  the 
accounts  of  a  conjuring  trick  given  by  one  who  knows  the 
trick  and  one  who  does  not.  Dr.  Hodgson  gives  a  striking 
illustration  of  this.  He  had  once  watched  a  juggler  in  India 
performing  a  well-known  piece  of  legerdemain.  Seated  on 
the  ground  with  his  legs  crossed,  he  caused  some  small  figures 
and  coins,  which  were  lying  about  two  feet  from  him,  to  dance 
and  jump  about.  One  of  the  spectators,  an  English  officer, 
drew  a  coin  from  his  pocket,  which,  on  being  placed  on  the 
ground  with  the  others,  displayed  like  activity.  In  describing 
this  incident  that  same  evening,  in  Dr.  Hodgson's  presence, 
the  officer  stated  that  he  took  the  coin  from  his  pocket  and 
himself  placed  it  on  the  ground,  and  he  was  naturally  much 
amazed  at  the  agility  which,  without  apparent  cause,  it 
straightway  displayed.  But  Dr.  Hodgson  had  seen  that 
the  officer's  intended  action  had  been  baulked  of  execution 
by  the  juggler  himself,  who  leant  forward  and  took  the  coin 
from  its  owner's  hand  before  it  reached  the  ground.  In  that 
unobtrusive  movement  lay,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  the 
trick.  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  a  perfectly  honest  witness 
asserted — possibly,  as  Dr.  Hodgson  suggests,  through  mis- 
taking his  own  imagination  of  the  act  intended  for  the 
memory  of  an  act  actually  performed — that  he  had  taken 
a  definite  precaution,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  not 
taken.  But  an  isolated  trick  of  a  wandering  juggler  makes 
a  far  smaller  demand  upon  the  powers  of  observation  than 
the  events  of  a  slate-writing  stance,  lasting  perhaps  a  couple 
of  hours.    To  observe  and  record  the  whole  course  of  such  a 

*  See  Mrs.  Sidgwick's  article  on  the  "Physical  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism" 
{^Proc.  S.  P.  A'.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  70-2).  The  Seyberl  Commission  made  numerous 
attempts  to  obtain  writing  on  sealed  slates,  but  in  each  instance  the  experiment 
was  either  declined  by  the  medium  or  remained  barren  of  results  {A'e/>or/,  pp.  17, 
27,  49.  66,  etc. ). 
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seance,  crowded  with  minute  incidents,  each  equally  irrelevant 
to  the  uninitiated,  yet  containing  amongst  them  the  key  to 
the  seeming  miracle,  can  only  appear  an  easy  matter  to  those 
who  have  not  mastered  the  first  lesson  of  such  an  investigation 
— the  knowledge  of  their  own  incompetence.  Dr.  Hodgson 
has  put  it  on  record  that  he  has  spent  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours  in  recalling  and  writing  out  his  notes  of  a  single  such 
stance,  and  even  then  found  at  the  end  of  his  task  that  in  his 
first  draft  he  had  omitted  one  important  incident.^  Probably 
few  of  the  writers  whose  reports  he  set  himself  to  criticise 
had  for  their  part  spent  a  fifth,  or  even  a  tenth,  of  that  time. 

In  short,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Spiritualist  witnesses  had 
altogether  underestimated  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which 
they  had  set  themselves.  Even  the  "single  fact  of  sense- 
perception  "  of  which  Mr.  Massey  speaks — say,  the  picture 
of  the  conjurer's  slate  on  the  table — can,  of  course,  be 
shown  in  analysis  to  be  a  highly  complex  structure,  in  which 
the  momentary  impression  made  upon  the  retina  is  fused  with 
reminiscences  of  other  sense-impressions,  tactile  as  well  as 
visual,  and  with  innumerable  subtler  reverberations,  into  a 
compound  not  less  difficult  to  resolve  into  its  elements  than 
any  of  the  complex  molecules  which  build  up  our  physical 
organism. 

But  when  we  have  to  deal  not  with  a  single  fact  of  sense- 
perception,  but  with  a  series  of  such,  or  rather  with  many 
simultaneous  and  inter-connected  series,  it  becomes  a  task  of 
almost  insuperable  difficulty  to  discriminate,  in  the  retrospect, 
the  actual  data  of  sense  in  the  final  product  as  elaborated 
by  our  own  processes  of  psychical  chemistry.  And  the 
difificulty  is  the  greater  because  for  the  most  part  unrecog- 
nised. As  Ribot  has  put  it :  "  Knowledge  of  the  past  may 
be  compared  to  a  picture  of  a  distant  landscape,  at  once 
exact  and  deceptive,  since  its  very  exactitude  is  derived 
from  illusion."^  But  even  this  comparison  is  too  flattering. 
If  memory  were  a  faithful  register  only  of  things  actually 
heard  and  seen,  the  record  of  any  series  of  events  would 
be  a  mosaic  of  scattered  fragments,  many  ill-defined  and 
with  broken  edges,  some  with  their  relative  positions  not 
clearly  fixed,  and  the  whole  interspersed  with  deplorable 
lacunre.  What  the  memory  does  present  to  us  is  a  compact 
and  finished  picture,  with  smooth,  unbroken  surface,  in  which 
the  ragged  edges  have  been  trimmed,  the  ill-preserved  frag- 

'  See  his  article  on  "The  Possibilities  of  Malobservation,"  etc.  (Proc.  S.  P. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  387,  388,  etc.). 

'  Diseases  of  Memory  (English  translation),  p.  61.    London,  1882. 
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ments  have  for  the  most  part  dropped  out,  and  the  lacunze 
have  been  filled  up,  now  by  a  process  of  compression,  now 
by  the  intercalation  of  fragments  detached  from  other  parts 
of  the  picture,  or  even  of  new  pieces  manufactured  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  to  this  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  this 
Wardour  Street  antiquity,  that  appeal  is  made  by  lovers  of 
the  marvellous. 

In  the  course  of  his  analysis  of  the  various  reports  before 
him,  some  presented  to  the  Society  by  its  members  and 
friends,  others  previously  published  in  Spiritualist  papers, 
Dr.  Hodgson  furnishes  examples  of  these  various  fallacies  of 
memory — omission,  substitution,  transposition,  and  inter- 
polation. Thus,  to  take  a  few  instances, "  Professor  Hoffmann  " 
himself,  in  his  original  report  of  his  sittings  with  Eglinton, 
omitted  to  mention  the  fact  that  Eglinton  had  in  the  course 
of  a  single  sitting  twice  dropped  his  slate  on  the  floor.  It 
was  not  until  he  had  given  further  study  to  the  matter  that 
he  realised  the  significance  of  the  incident  and  added  it  in 
the  proof.^  So  Mr.  Davey,  whose  own  extraordinary  con- 
juring performances  will  be  described  later,  wrote,  at  an 
interval  of  a  few  weeks,  two  independent  accounts  of  the 
same  series  of  seances.  Comparison  of  the  two  records 
reveals  several  important  discrepancies.  He  omits  in  one 
account  to  mention  that  Eglinton  left  the  room  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  ;  he  variously  describes  the  same  incident 
as  having  occupied  "  upwards  of  a  minute "  and  "  a  few 
seconds  "  ;  or,  again,  of  another  incident,  "  scarcely  a  minute  " 
and  "  instantly "  ;  he  inverts  the  order  of  certain  events  ;  in 
one  account  he  writes  of  the  slates  employed  in  such  loose 
terms  that  the  reader  is  led  to  infer  that  they  were  Davey's 
own,  when  in  fact  they  were  Eglinton's.-  Once  more,  the 
independent  accounts  furnished  by  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood 
and  Miss  Symons  of  the  same  sitting  betray  surprising 
discrepancies.  Mr.  Wedgwood  omits  altogether  several 
incidents  recorded  by  his  colleague,  notably  the  fact  that 
at  one  period  of  the  sitting  Eglinton  let  the  slate  drop  on 
the  floor.^  In  short,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  reports. 
Dr.  Hodgson  not  merely  demonstrates  the  untrustworthiness 
of  memory,  even  the  trained  memory,  in  such  matters,  but 
by  a  comparison,  where  possible,  of  different  accounts  of  the 
same  seance,  he  enables  us  to  obtain,  so  to  speak,  a  stereo- 
scopic view  of  the  procedure.  It  thus  appears  that  Eglinton 
habitually  left  the  room  during  a  sitting,  or  went  to  the  door 

'  Jotmtal  S.  /'.  K.,  Dec,  i8S6,  p.  51S. 

-  Ibid.,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  i886.  ^  1  bid. ,]\xx\.z,  i886. 
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to  interview  a  visitor  or  receive  a  message ;  that  he  habitually 
dropped  the  slate  on  the  floor ;  that  he  was  subject  to  a 
distressing  cold  in  the  head,  which  betrayed  itself  now  by 
a  sneeze,  now  by  a  cough,  now  by  the  exhibition  of  his 
handkerchief;  that  he  was  restless,  and  frequently  changed 
the  position  of  his  limbs,  and  especial^  of  his  hands.  It 
further  appeared  that  many  of  the  sitters,  intent  upon  higher 
things,  or  merely  mindful  of  the  dictates  of  good  breeding, 
habitually  ignored  such  trivial  and  irrelevant  episodes.  But 
in  these  seemingly  insignificant  happenings  lay,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  the  secret  of  Eglinton's  success.  A  sneeze 
or  a  cough  would  drown  the  snap  of  a  spring  lock,  or  the 
rustle  of  an  unfolded  paper ;  a  change  of  hand  would  cover 
a  change  in  the  position  of  the  slate ;  dropping  it  on  the 
floor  would  give  the  opportunity  for  substitution  ;  and  leaving 
the  room  would  admit  of  the  writing  of  a  message  or  a  hurried 
glance  at  an  encyclopaedia.^  But  to  attempt  to  show  in 
detail  how  the  results  were,  or  could  have  been,  attained, 
would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary.  It  will  be  more  profit- 
able to  follow  Dr.  Hodgson's  analysis  of  a  single  case. 

On  June  nth,  1885,  Mr.  G.  A.  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  Murray 
Templeton  had  a  sitting  with  Eglinton.  This  is  an  account 
of  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the  stance  taken 
from  Mr.  Smith's  record,  which  was  written  on  the  following 
day : — 

"We  now  expressed  our  desire  to  get  something  written  which 
could  be  regarded  as  outside  the  knowledge  of  any  of  us — such  as 
a  certain  word  on  a  given  line  of  a  chosen  page  of  a  book.  .  .  . 

"  I  then  went  to  the  bookshelf,  took  a  book  at  haphazard,  without, 
of  course,  looking  at  the  title,  returned  to  my  seat,  placed  the  book 
upon  the  chair,  and  sat  upon  it  whilst  we  were  arranging  the  page, 
line,  and  word  to  be  asked  for.  This  point  Mr.  Templeton  and 
I  decided  by  each  taking  a  few  crayons  and  pencils  from  the  table 
by  chance,  and  counting  them ;  Mr.  Templeton  had  possessed  him- 
self of  eighteen  pieces  of  crayon,  and  I  had  seized  nine  pieces  of 
pencil,  we  found  on  counting  them.  We  therefore  decided  that  the 
'  controls '  should  be  asked  to  write  the  last  word  of  lifie  18  on  page  9 
of  the  book.  This  article  I  now  produced,  and  laid  it  upon  one  of  my 
slates,  and  Mr.  Eglinton  held  the  two  close  beneath  the  underneath 
of  the  table — the  book,  of  course,  being  held  firmly  closed  between 
the  table  and  the  slate.  We  then  commenced  conversing;  in  the 
midst  of  Mr.  Eglinton's  own  remarks  the  writing  was  heard  to 

'  Sometimes  too  hurried,  as  in  the  case  cited  by  Professor  Carvill  Lewis,  when 
the  spirits  after  Mr.  Eglinton's  return  from  one  of  these  brief  absences  gave 
Alhumina  (instead  of  Alumina),  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  mineral 
Idocrase  [Proc.  S.  P.  A".,  vol.  iv.  p.  355). 
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commence.  For  about  twenty-five  seconds  he  was  talking,  and  the 
writing  continued  a  few  more  seconds  before  the  three  taps  came 
indicating  its  conclusion.  The  message  we  found  was  as  follows : 
'This  is  a  Hungarian  book  of  poems.  The  last  word  of  page  i8 
(page  9,  line  i8)  is  bunhoseded.' 

"After  we  had  observed  that  a  mistake  in  the  figures  had  been 
corrected  in  parenthesis,  I  opened  the  book  at  page  9,  and  we  found 
that  the  last  word  on  line  18  of  that  page  was  '  bunhodesed.' " 

The  word,  it  will  be  seen,  was  accurately  given  with  the 
exception  of  the  transposition  of  two  letters ;  and  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Smith's  comment : — 

"As  a  test  experiment  I  think  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
successful  and  crucial  one;  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Eglinton  can  have  committed  to  memory  the  exact  position 
of  every  word  in  every  book  on  his  bookshelves — containing  some 
two  hundred  books,  or  more." 

We  are  so  inclined,  that  is,  until  we  have  read  Mr.  Temple- 
ton's  version  of  the  same  incident : — 

"  Next,  the  final  and  most  crucial  test  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Eglin- 
ton. It  had  been  suggested  to  his  own  mind  by  a  former  test  of  my 
own,  in  which  I  had  wished  to  preclude  all  possibiUty  of  any  ex- 
planation such  as  thought-transference.  We  arranged  that  Mr. 
Smith  should  turn  to  the  bookshelves  behind  him,  choose  a  book 
at  random,  in  which  we  could  fix  upon  a  certain  word  in  a  certain 
line  of  a  given  page — which  word  was  to  be  written  for  us.  On 
taking  a  book,  Mr.  Smith  asked  Mr.  Eglinton  if  he  knew  what  it 
was.  Mr.  Eglinton  answered  'Yes,'  and  that  as  it  was  a  rather 
trashy  novel,  it  might  be  better  to  choose  another.  Mr.  Smith  then 
took  a  small  red-covered  book  from  the  opposite  shelf,  and  this 
Mr.  Eglinton  said  he  did  not  recognise.  As  the  theory  of  the 
medium's  mesmeric  influence  over  the  sitters  had  been  more  than 
once  put  before  me  as  a  not  impossible  explanation,  I  suggested  we 
should  fix  the  line  by  the  number  of  crayons  in  a  box  before  us, 
which  gave  us  the  eighteenth  line;  and  in  a  similar  way,  from  a 
separate  heap  of  slate  pencils,  we  obtained  the  number  9  for  page. 
The  last  word  in  the  line  was  chosen." 

From  Mr.  Templeton's  version  it  would  appear  (i)  that 
the  test  was  proposed  by  Eglinton  himself ;  (2)  that  the  book 
was  not  chosen  entirely  "  at  haphazard  ";  (3)  that  the  line  and 
page  were  determined,  not  by  taking  at  random  a  handful 
of  pencils  and  crayons  from  larger  heaps,  but  by  taking  the 
actual  totals  of  those  articles  present  on  the  table.  From 
Mr.  Smith's  account  taken  alone  it  would  have  appeared  that 
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the  success  of  the  experiment  depended  on  Eglinton's  being 
able  to  open  and  read  the  book,  and  afterwards  write  down 
the  word  selected,  whilst  the  book  was  actually  being  held 
under  the  table.  That  Eglinton  did  occasionally  perform 
this  trick — a  favourite  one  at  his  seances — in  this  manner 
appears  from  the  account  by  Professor  Carvill  Lewis,  already 
referred  to.  But  from  Mr,  Templeton's  version  it  would 
seem  at  least  equally  probable  that  on  this  occasion  the  slate 
was  prepared  beforehand  ;  that  Mr.  Smith's  hand  was  guided 
to  the  red-covered  book  of  his  second  choice  by  direction 
which  he  could  not  see;^  and  that  the  seeming  chance- 
medley  of  pencils  and  crayons  co-operated  to  the  same 
predestined  end.^ 

The  effect  produced  by  Dr.  Hodgson's  analysis  was  limited, 
however,  by  two  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the 
amount  of  material  for  analysis  was  comparatively  small. 
To  reach  its  highest  effectiveness  the  method  required  two 
independent  accounts  of  the  same  seance,  written  by  persons 
whose  powers  of  observation  varied.  There  can  unfortunately 
be  little  doubt  that  with  most  of  Eglinton's  sitters  the  powers 
of  observation  showed  similar  deficiencies,  not  necessarily  to 
a  like  degree,  but  certainly  in  the  same  particulars.  Probably 
every  conjurer's  success  depends  on  his  ability  to  induce 
most  persons  on  most  occasions  to  overlook  or  forget  the 
crucial  incidents  of  the  performance.  It  is  matter  for 
congratulation  that  even  under  such  conditions  Dr,  Hodgson 
was  able  to  demonstrate  such  numerous  and  important 
discrepancies.  Again,  it  was  open  to  those  Spiritualists  who 
championed  the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena  to  claim  that 
their  own  observations  were  free  from  these  evidential  defects, 
and  that  in  any  case  the  mere  demonstration  of  minor  dis- 
crepancies in  the  accounts  given  by  some  observers  was 
not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  results  were  in  all  cases 
due  to  trickery. 

But  if  by  means  of  pure  legerdemain  slate-writing  and  all 
the  other  phenomena  of  Eglinton's  stances  could  be  success- 
fully produced,  and  produced  under  the  same  conditions, 
the  proof  of  fraud  might  be  held  complete.  Such  proof  had, 
indeed,  been  furnished  in  America  some  years  previously  by 

*  In  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  268-70,  Dr.  Hodgson  describes  the  methods 
actually  employed  by  Mr.  Davey  in  "forcing"  a  book  on  the  sitter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  trick. 

*  I  should  perhaps  state  that  I  have  known  Mr.  Smith  for  many  years ;  that 
antecedently  to  this  exhibition  I  should  have  described  him  as  possessing  powers 
of  observation  decidedly  superior  to  those  possessed  by  the  average  attendant  at 
Spiritualistic  seances,  and  that  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Truesdell,  as  described  in  his  Bottom  Facts  of 
Spiritualism}  At  a  stance  with  Slade  Mr.  Truesdell  had 
detected  the  medium's  foot  in  simulating  the  touch  of  a 
spirit  hand  ;  he  had  also  discovered,  before  the  seance  began, 
a  slate  with  a  prepared  message ;  had  stealthily  added  another 
message  of  his  own — "  Henry,  look  out  for  this  fellow  ;  he  is 
up  to  snuff. — Alcinda"  (Alcinda  being  the  name  of  Slade's 
"spirit  wife");  and  had  enjoyed  Slade's  discomfiture  when, 
at  the  appropriate  moment  of  the  seance,  the  unrehearsed 
message  came  to  light.  Thereafter  Truesdell  had  given 
sittings  on  his  own  account ;  had  written  messages  on  the 
sitter's  own  slate  in  the  full  light,  the  messages  being  written 
in  the  handwriting  of  deceased  friends  and  reproducing  facts 
buried  in  the  sitter's  consciousness.  How  those  marvels  were 
accomplished  Truesdell  tells  us  in  his  book. 

Amongst  those  who  had  been  most  impressed  by  Eglin- 
ton's  performances  was  an  associate  of  the  S.P.R.,  the  late 
Mr.  S.  J.  Davey,  to  whose  reports  of  his  early  seances  with 
that  medium  reference  has  already  been  made.  Davey  soon, 
however,  noticed  suspicious  movements  on  the  medium's 
part,  found  out  that  he  was  being  tricked,  and  thereafter, 
with  practice,  succeeded  in  imitating  the  slate-writing  perform- 
ance. Realising  the  importance  of  systematic  experiment 
on  the  subject,  Davey  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Society,  and  with  Dr.  Hodgson  as  "  manager,"  came  out  as 
a  quasi-professional  conjurer,  adopting  an  assumed  name.- 
Davey  worked,  indeed,  under  one  great  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  Eglinton.  Probably  nearly  all  those  who 
gave  testimony  in  favour  of  the  medium  had  gone  to  the 
seance  with  some  expectation  that  they  might  witness  a 
genuine  display  of  occult  powers.  "  Professor  Hoffmann," 
we  have  seen,  half  believed  in  the  occult  powers  even  after 
a  course  of  twelve  seances.  Now  an  expectation  of  this  kind, 
even  if  present  only  in  a  comparatively  faint  degree,  un- 
questionably tells  in  favour  of  the  performer.  It  was  found 
impossible,  without  actual  false  statements,  or  an  appeal  to 
the  emotions  which  would  have  been  hardly  less  repulsive, 
to  maintain  any  such  mystical  atmosphere  about  Mr.  Davey. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  those  who  attended  his  per- 
formances were  in  a  more  critical  mood  than  most  of 
Eglinton's  clients.  In  some  cases  they  were  definitely  told 
beforehand  that  they  were  to  witness  simply  a  conjuring 

»  New  York,  1883. 

Davey's  performance  was,  of  course,  entirely  gratuitous ;  he  received  no 
money  either  from  the  Society  or  from  his  "sitters." 
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display ;  this  was  the  case  in  the  one  stance  with  Davey 
which  I  personally  attended.  He  came  to  my  rooms  one 
evening  in  the  summer  of  1886  and  offered  to  give  a  stance, 
not  to  me — believing,  though,  I  am  satisfied,  without  justifica- 
tion, that  I  should  detect  the  modus  operandi — but  to  my 
brother.  Mr.  A.  Podmore  understood  that  he  was  merely 
to  see  some  conjuring.  This  is  his  account  of  the  matter, 
not  written,  unfortunately,  until  a  few  weeks  after  the 
incident : — 

''July,  1886. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  D.  gave  me  a  stance,  and,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  the  following  was  the  result.  Mr.  D.  gave  me  an 
ordinary  school  slate,  which  I  held  at  one  end,  he  at  the  other,  with 
our  left  hands  ;  he  then  produced  a  double  slate,  hinged  and  locked. 
Without  removing  my  left  hand,  I  unlocked  the  slate,  and  at 
Mr.  D's  direction  placed  three  small  pieces  of  chalk — red, 
green,  and  grey — inside.  I  then  relocked  the  slate,  placed  the 
key  in  my  pocket,  and  the  slate  on  the  table  in  such  a  position  that 
I  could  easily  watch  both  the  slate  in  my  left  hand  and  the  other 
on  the  table.  After  some  few  minutes,  during  which,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief,  I  was  attentively  regarding  both  slates,  Mr.  D. 
whisked  the  first  away,  and  showed  me  on  the  reverse  a  message 
written  to  myself  Almost  immediately  afterwards  he  asked  me 
to  unlock  the  second  slate,  and  on  doing  so  I  found  to  my  intense 
astonishment  another  message  written  on  both  the  insides  of  the 
slate — the  lines  in  alternate  colours  and  the  chalks  apparently  much 
worn  by  usage. 

"  My  brother  tells  me  that  there  was  an  interval  of  some  two 
or  three  minutes,  during  which  my  attention  was  called  away,  but 
I  can  only  believe  it  on  his  word.  Austin  Podmore."  ^ 

Mr.  Davey  allowed  me  to  see  exactly  what  was  done,  and 
this  is  what  I  saw.  The  "  almost  immediately  "  in  the  above 
account  covered  an  interval  of  some  minutes.  During  this 
interval,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  stance,  Davey  kept  up 
a  constant  stream  of  chatter,  on  matters  more  or  less  germane 
to  the  business  in  hand.  Mr.  A.  Podmore,  absorbed  by  the 
conjurer's  patter,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Davey's  face,  and  the 
latter  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  remove  the  locked 
.slate  under  cover  of  a  duster  from  under  my  brother's  nose 
to  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and  there  exchange  it  for  a 
similar  slate,  with  a  previously  prepared  message,  which  was 
then  placed  by  means  of  the  same  manoeuvre  with  the  duster 
in  the  position  originally  occupied  by  the  first  slate.  Then, 


'  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  iv.  p.  416. 
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and  only  then,  the  stream  of  talk  slackened,  and  Mr.  A. 
Podmore's  attention  became  concentrated  upon  the  slate, 
from  which  the  sound  of  spirit-writing  was  now  heard  to 
proceed.^  To  me  the  most  surprising  thing  in  the  whole 
episode  was  Mr.  A.  Podmore's  incredulity  when  told  that  his 
attention  had  been  diverted  from  the  slate  for  an  appreciable 
period. 

Of  many  similar  records  one  more  may  perhaps  be  quoted. 
The  following  account  is  selected,  not  because  the  experiment 
was  unusually  successful,  since  Davey  at  many  of  his  stances 
carried  out  the  "  test "  of  reproducing  a  passage  from  a  book 
selected  by  the  sitter,  but  because  the  sitter,  Mr.  J.  M.  Dodds, 
was  of  all  Mr.  Davey's  sitters  perhaps  the  most  acute  and  the 
most  sceptical. 

Mr.  Dodds  writes  that  after  some  preliminary  experiments 
he  was  invited  to  choose  mentally  from  the  books  lining  the 
room  (about  a  thousand  in  number)  "  any  one  with  a  clear 
title,"  to  select  a  page  and  line  by  means  of  two  random 
handfuls  of  slate-pencil,  and  then  to  wait  whilst  the  pencil 
between  the  locked  slates  wrote  the  line  indicated.  Mr. 
Dodds  explains  that  he  did  not  touch  the  book  mentally 
chosen,  and  was  careful  to  give  no  indication  of  his  choice. 
Nothing  happened  for  some  time.    Then,  he  continues : — 

"After  a  short  rest  it  was  suggested  that  I  should  name  the  book, 
and  that  the  experiment  should  be  resumed  in  a  modified  form. 
The  problem  was  now :  Given  a  certain  book,  viz.  Tame  o?i  Intelli- 
gence, required  to  be  written  in  a  blank,  locked  slate,  lying  under 
our  hands,'  a  quotation  unknown  to  anyone  present,  taken  from  a 
page  and  line  known  only  to  myself.  The  book,  of  course,  re- 
mained untouched  on  the  shelf.  We  sat  as  before,  with  the  slate 
under  our  hands  and  eyes.  I  concentrated  my  thoughts.  Mr. 
Davey  soon  appeared  to  reach  a  high  pitch  of  exaltation ;  his  arms 
and  body  became  subject  to  a  violent  frisso7t?iement.  He  again 
appealed  to  his  ghostly  helpers,  and  on  this  occasion  his  efforts  were 
rewarded,  for,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  my  utter  amazement — Mr.  Davey's 
hands  and  your  own^  being  well  in  sight  and  unemployed — I  heard 
sounds  of  writing  within  the  slate,  which  continued  for  half  a  minute 
or  more.    On  unlocking  the  slate  I  found,  legibly  written,  a  quota- 

^  One  of  the  most  successful  devices  of  the  medium  to  divert  attention  from 
his  modus  operandi  is  the  imitation  of  the  sound  of  writing.  The  real  writing 
was,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  alike  by  the  medium  and  the  pseudo-medium,  either 
prepared  beforehand  or  produced  noiselessly  at  a  moment  when  the  sitter's 
attention  was  given  to  other  matters.  The  "sound  of  writing,"  on  which  the 
Spiritualist  writers  lay  so  much  stress,  never  probably  coincided  with  the  actual 
writing :  it  generally  took  place  after  the  whole  trick  was  safely  accomplished. 
But  it  served  its  purpose. 

*  i.e.  Dr.  Hodgson's,  to  whom  the  account  was  furnished. 
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tion,  almost,  but  not  quite,  verbally  correct,  from  page  15  of  Taine's 
book,  beginning  at  the  eighth  line.  Some  "  clear-obscure  "  remarks, 
which  I  at  once  interpreted  as  relating  to  a  friend  of  mine,  followed. 

"  I  had  thought  of  the  eighth  line  of  the  twenty-eighth  page.  The 
correspondence  was,  therefore,  not  exact,  the  line  only  being  correct. 
What  struck  me,  however,  was  not  the  coincidence  of  the  quotation, 
nor  the  gibberish  about  my  friend,  which  hinted  information  easily 
ascertainable  by  anyone  who,  Hke  Mr.  Davey,  had  met  him — it  was 
the  occurrence  of  what  the  evidence  of  my  senses  told  me  was 
writing  by  a  piece  of  inanimate  pencil  inside  a  locked  slate,  with  no 
conceivable  means  of  explanation !  For  a  moment  I  confess  I  was 
completely  staggered ;  my  notions  of  causation  were  turned  topsy- 
turvy ;  visions  of  '  magnetic  force '  and  '  occult  action '  danced 
before  my  brain. 

In  this  case,  of  course,  the  writing  on  the  slate  had  been 
prepared  beforehand,  and  the  book  was  "  forced "  on  Mr. 
Dodds.  I  have  watched  Mr,  Davey  arrange  the  books  in 
a  bookshelf  of  my  own  in  order  to  "  force "  some  particular 
volume  upon  the  sitter.  If  the  conjurer  is  allowed — as  we 
have  already  seen  the  spirit  medium  is  allowed — a  certain 
liberty  in  rejecting  unsuitable  books,  the  "  forcing  "  of  a  book 
under  such  conditions  is  a  feat  which  presents  a  fair  chance 
of  success,  and  which,  of  course,  when  successful,  creates  a 
profound  impression. 

Space  will  not,  unfortunately,  permit  of  further  descriptions 
of  Mr.  Davey's  marvels.  The  events  of  some  twenty  sittings, 
attested  in  many  cases  by  more  than  one  witness,  are  given 
at  length  in  the  Proceedings  S.  P.  R?  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  by  the  general  testimony  of  those  who  witnessed  his 
performances  he  rivalled,  if  he  did  not  actually  surpass,  the 
most  astonishing  feats  recorded  of  Slade,  Eglinton,  and  all 
their  tribe.  He  habitually  produced  "  spirit "  writing  on  the 
sitter's  own  slate  ;  he  wrote  messages  in  double  slates  securely 
screwed  together  and  sealed  ;  in  locked  slates  of  which  the 
sitter  held  the  key  ;  on  slates  brought  to  the  seance  carefully 
wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  tied  with  string,  the  fastenings 
remaining  apparently  intact  at  the  end  of  the  experiment; 
he  wrote  messages  in  colours — green,  blue,  red,  or  white — 
chosen  beforehand  by  the  sitter ;  he  wrote  long  answers  on 
subjects  selected  by  the  sitter;  passages  from  books  taken 
by  the  sitter  from  the  shelves,  sometimes  giving  even  the 
correct  line  and  page.  He  wrote  in  German  and  Spanish 
for  students  of  those  languages  ;  he  gave  an  Oriental  sitter 

'  Proc.  S.  P.  R,,  vol.  iv.  p.  460.  Vol.  iv.  pp.  416-S7. 
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the  Persian  spelling  of  his  own  name  ;  he  exhibited  a  long 
message  in  Japanese  for  a  Japanese  marquis.  He  wrote 
down  numbers  in  response  to  the  sitter's  mental  request ;  and 
gave  details  of  private  family  history.  He  made  a  tumbler 
walk  across  the  table  under  the  full  glare  of  the  gas  ;  and 
small  pieces  of  chalk  to  move  of  themselves  and  describe 
geometrical  figures  at  the  unexpressed  wish  of  the  investigator. 
At  his  dark  stances  musical  boxes  floated  round  the  room, 
raps  were  heard,  cold  hands  felt ;  the  figures  of  a  woman  and 
a  bearded  man  in  a  turban  mysteriously  appeared  and  saluted 
the  company.  And  of  none  of  these  marvels  could  the 
witnesses  find  any  plausible  explanation,  so  much  so  that 
more  than  one  found  himself  forced  to  invoke  the  mysterious 
agency  of  magnetism,  electricity,  or  pneumatics. 

For  Mr.  Davey  enjoyed  to  the  full  that  immunity  from 
exposure  which  is  claimed  by  Spiritualists,  and  regarded  even 
by  some  conjurers,  as  evidence  for  the  exercise  by  mediums 
of  supernormal  powers.^  Davey,  with  one  doubtful  ex- 
ception, was  never  detected  in  trickery  by  any  of  his  sitters.^ 
But,  in  fact,  as  he  himself  pointed  out,^  and  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  case  of  Professor  Lankester's  attempted 
exposure  of  Slade,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  convict  a  slate- 
writing  medium  of  trickery.  If  he  dreads  the  acumen  of  his 
sitter,  he  can  always  give  a  blank  stance,  a  privilege  of  which 
Eglinton  freely  availed  himself  in  his  sittings  with  many 
members  of  the  S.P.R.  And  these  same  blank  sittings,  it 
should  be  noted,  were  often  quoted  in  Eglinton's  favour  by 
his  admirers,  on  the  assumption  that  a  conjurer  could  not 
venture  to  fail.  Even  if  the  medium  entertains  an  expert 
unawares,  the  expert  will  find  it  difficult — at  the  first  sitting, 
at  any  rate — to  do  more  than  conjecture  how  the  thing  is 
done.  The  discovery  of  a  prematurely  written  message  can 
always  be  passed  off  as  a  communication  produced  noiselessly 
by  the  spirits  without  the  knowledge  of  medium  or  sitter. 
Even  if  the  medium  is  seen  writing  and  caught,  as  Slade 
was,  with  the  message  half  finished,  the  proof  is  not  of  an 
overwhelming  kind,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  carries 
conviction  only  to  those  open  to  be  convinced.  For  there 
is  no  permanent  evidence  of  guilt,  as  in  the  materialisation 
fraud ;  the  supreme  excellence  of  slate- writing,  from  the 

^  Cf.  the  remark  already  quoted  from  Professor  Hoffmann's  report. 

^  The  exception  referred  to — the  premature  discovery  of  a  slate  with  a  written 
message — will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Dodds'  report.  But  even  here, 
as  Dr.  Hodgson  points  out  (Proc,  vol.  iv.  p.  493),  a  professional  medium  would 
probably  have  found  it  not  difficult  to  satisfy  his  sitters  that  the  writing  was  a 
genuine  spirit  production.  ■'  Pioc.  S.  P.  P.,  vol.  iv.  p.  410. 
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medium's  standpoint,  is  that  at  its  best  it  requires  little  trick 
apparatus,  and  that  little  of  simple  character  and  trifling 
bulk.  The  medium  has  little  to  fear,  because  he  has  little 
to  conceal.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  the  obvious  moral.  In  the 
last  chapter  we  learnt  something  of  the  treachery  that  lies 
in  the  dark  stance,  and  the  blind  guidance  of  the  sense  of 
touch.  From  the  present  study  we  may  gather  indications 
of  the  less  obvious  and  to  many  persons  still  incredible  short- 
comings of  the  most  trusted  and  least  untrustworthy  of  our 
senses.  The  untrained  eye  is  no  match  for  the  trained  hand 
of  the  conjurer.  The  kind  of  observation  demanded  of  the 
investigators  at  a  spiritualistic  seance — an  observation  which 
is  alive  to  the  various  artifices  employed  to  distract  it,  and 
which,  if  not  actually  unremitting,  is  at  least  aware  of  its 
own  lapses — is  a  quality  not  called  for  and  not  exercised  in 
the  investigations  of  the  physical  laboratory,  and  not  to  be 
acquired,  even  to  a  moderate  extent,  except  by  education 
of  a  very  special  kind.    As  we  have  seen,  even  professional 

^  A  full  description  of  the  methods  employed  by  Mr.  Davey  will  be  found  in 
the  notes  contributed  by  himself  and  Dr.  Hodgson  to  the  reports  of  seances  given 
in  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  iv.,  and  in  the  article  by  Dr.  Hodgson,  "Mr.  Davey's 
Imitation  by  Conjuring  of  Phenomena  sometimes  attributed  to  Spirit  Agency  " 
{Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  253-310).  Most  of  Mr.  Davey's  slate-writing 
was  produced  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways.  Either  (i),  as  in  the  two  cases  cited 
in  the  text,  he  substituted  a  slate  with  a  message  already  written  for  the  slate 
which  the  sitter  had  carefully  cleaned  and  believed  himself  to  have  guarded 
intact.  This  was  the  method  commonly  employed  for  the  production  of  long 
messages  of  a  general  character.  Or  (2)  he  would  write  noiselessly  on  the  under 
side  of  a  slate  whilst  it  was  actually  being  held  under  the  table  by  the  hands  of 
the  sitter  and  himself.  In  the  latter  case  the  writing  would  be  produced  by 
means  of  a  fragment  of  pencil,  fixed  in  a  thimble,  which  he  had  slipped,  un- 
observed, on  one  of  his  fingers.  When  the  writing  was  completed  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  found  for  reversing  the  slate  and  bringing  the  written  side  upper- 
most. This  naturally  was  the  method  used  for  producing  relevant  answers  to 
the  questions  asked  by  the  sitters.  Mr.  Davey  rarely  used  trick  slates,  preferring 
to  trust  for  his  effects  to  sleight  of  hand.  From  Dr.  Hodgson's  analysis  it  would 
seem  probable  that  the  methods  employed  by  Eglinton  were  closely  similar  to 
those  described.  But,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  both  performers  the  actual  pro- 
cedure was  necessarily  varied  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  moment,  and 
Davey  was  specially  skilful  in  taking  advantage  of  any  unsought  opportunities 
which  offered  themselves. 

Professional  slate-writers,  especially  in  America,  whose  sitters  arc  for  the  most 
part  less  critical  than  those  who  attended  Davey's  seances,  employ  numerous 
devices  :  trick  slates  with  loose  flaps  ;  removable  coverings  of  slate-coloured  silk  ; 
locked  slates  with  sliding  hinges  ;  revolving  surfaces  covered  with  slate-coloured 
silicate  paint  ;  mirrors;  trick  tables  ;  trap-doors  in  floor,  table,  door,  etc.,  etc. 
Sympathetic  inks  may  also  be  used  to  produce  the  writing.  The  best  description 
of  the  various  tricks  employed  by  professional  slate-writers  will  be  found  in  a 
recent  book,  Spirit  Slate-viritin;^  and  Kindred  Phenomena,  Viy  W.  E.  Robinson 
(New  York  and  London,  1899).  See  also  the  Seybert  Report,  and  an  article  in 
^e.  Journal  S.  P.  R.  for  January,  1901,  by  the  Rev.  Stanley  Krebs,  describing 
some  slate-writing  seances  with  the  Bangs  sisters  in  Chicago. 
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conjurers  may  prove  deficient  in  this  special  qualification. 
The  labours  of  Mr.  Davey  and  Dr,  Hodgson  should  compel 
us  to  admit  that  no  evidence  for  the  so-called  "  physical " 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory, 
which  at  any  point  depends  upon  continuous  observation  on 
the  part  of  the  investigator. 

It  remains  to  add  that  Mr.  Davey's  consummate  art  earned 
the  last  tribute  that  its  admirers  could  bestow — he  was  claimed 
by  Spiritualists  as  a  renegade  medium.^ 

^  "  Unless  all  (Mr.  Davey's  performances)  can  be  so  explained,  many  of  us 
will  be  confirmed  in  our  belief  that  Mr.  Davey  was  really  a  medium  as  well  as 
a  conjurer,  and  that  in  imputing  all  his  performances  to  '  trick '  he  was  deceiving 
the  Society  and  the  public." — Letter  from  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  f.r.s.,  printed  in 
the  Journals.  P.  R.,  March,  1891. 


CHAPTER  III 


DANIEL  DUNGLAS  HOME 

WE  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  how  a  juggler,  aided 
by  the  mystery  which  surrounds  a  medium,  and 
knowing  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  infirmities 
to  which  human  observation  and  testimony  are  liable,  could 
mislead  even  experts  into  the  belief  that  his  tricks  were  due 
to  powers  beyond  those  of  ordinary  humanity.  Now  we 
have  no  reason  to  credit  Eglinton  with  any  peculiar  aptitude 
for  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen.  Such  eminence  as 
he  attained  seems  to  have  been  due  as  much  to  good  fortune 
as  to  any  special  skill  or  astuteness  of  his  own.  He  was, 
in  fact,  an  impostor  of  a  sufficiently  commonplace  type.  We 
have  now  to  consider  a  medium  of  another  kind.  Charlatan 
and  adventurer,  helpless  sport  of  superhuman  forces,  or 
chosen  emissary  of  the  spirit-world,  commonplace  is  the 
last  epithet  that  could  justly  be  applied  to  Daniel  Dunglas 
Home.  Whatever  the  explanation  of  the  feats  ascribed  to 
him — and  they  are  more  varied,  more  striking,  and  better 
attested  than  any  others  in  the  history  of  the  marvellous — 
it  does  not  lie  on  the  surface.  In  Home  and  in  his  doings 
all  the  problems  of  Spiritualism  are  posed  in  their  acutest 
form  ;  with  the  marvels  wrought  by  or  through  him  the  main 
defences  of  Spiritualism  must  stand  or  fall. 

Daniel  Dunglas  Home,  or  Hume,  was,  by  his  own  account, 
born  near  Edinburgh  in  1833.^    Neither  in  his  original  auto- 

^  The  materials  for  an  account  of  Home's  life  and  mediumship  are  extremely 
abundant.  There  are,  in  the  first  place,  his  own  writings,  of  which  the  chief 
are  the  two  volumes  of  Incidents  in  My  Life  (First  Series,  1863  ;  Second  Series, 
1872)  and  the  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Spiritualism,  1877.  There  are  two  works 
by  Madame  Home  (the  second  wife),  D.  D.  Home;  his  Life  and  Mission,  1888, 
and  The  Gift  of  D.  D.  Home,  1890. 

Of  other  documents,  the  most  important  are  Researches  in  the  Phenomena 
of  Spiritualism,  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.s.,  1874  (a  reprint  of  various  articles  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science),  and  Notes  of  Siances  with 
D.  D.  Home,  by  the  same  author,  published  in  the  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  98-127  ;  a  privately  circulated  volume  entitled  Experiences  in  Spiritualism, 
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biography  nor  in  the  two  biographical  accounts  written  by 
his  second  wife  is  there  any  express  mention  of  his  father, 
and  this  omission,  coupled  with  his  own  statement  that  he 
was  adopted  at  an  early  age  by  his  mother's  sister,  affords 
strong  confirmation  of  the  rumour  that  his  birth  was 
illegitimate.^ 

When  Home  was  nine  years  old  he  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  his  aunt  to  America,  and  to  have  lived  with  her  and 
her  husband  until  the  end  of  1850.  Then  the  rapping 
epidemic  which  had  broken  out  in  Hydesville  two  years 
previously  infected  young  Home,  and  he  left  his  aunt's  house 
and  went  out  into  the  world.  For  the  next  five  years  he  stayed 
in  one  household  or  another  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
giving  seances  and  apparently  receiving  hospitality  and  some 
measure  of  education  in  return.  It  does  not  appear  that 
at  this  or  any  other  period  he  ever  accepted  any  definite 
payment  in  money  for  his  services  as  a  medium.  Amongst 
those  who  attended  his  seances  at  this  period  were  the  poet 

by  Viscount  Adare  (the  present  Earl  of  Dunraven),  with  a  preface  by  the  late 
Earl,  containing  an  account  of  seventy-eight  seances  held  in  the  years  1867-8  ; 
the  evidence  included  in  the  Dialectical  Society's  Report ;  the  affidavits  given 
at  the  trial  Lyon  v.  Home  in  1868  ;  Evenings  with  Mr.  Home  and  the  Spirits, 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  1855  ;  Spirit  Manifestations,  by  J.  Snaith  Rymer,  1857  ; 
Spiritualism :  a  Narrative  with  a  Discussion,  by  Patrick  Proctor  Alexander, 
Edinburgh,  187 1  ;  the  correspondence  in  the  Morniiig  Advertiser  (London)  in 
October  and  November,  1855  ;  and  numerous  articles  in  the  Spiritualist  Press, 
especially  the  Spiritual  Telegraph  (New  York) ;  the  Yorkshire  Spiritual 
Telegraph  (Keighley),  1855-7;  the  Spiritual  Herald  (London),  1856;  the 
Spiritual  Magazine,  i860  and  onwards;  and  Humati  Nature,  1867  and 
onwards.  There  are  also  references  to  Home  in  Hare's  book  on  The  Spirit 
Manifestations,  New  York,  1855  ;  Cox's  The  Mechanism  of  Alan,  London,  1S76  ; 
in  Spicer's  Sights  and  Sounds,  1853  ;  and  in  many  other  works  on  Spiritualism. 
The  Journal  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  for  July,  1S89,  and  May,  1S90, 
contains  some  valuable  additional  evidence  collected  by  the  late  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
Further,  Mr.  Myers  was  allowed  by  Madame  Home  to  inspect  the  original  letters 
and  documents  which  are  quoted  in  that  lady's  Life  of  her  husband,  and  was 
able  to  satisfy  himself,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  writing  in  some  cases,  and  by  other 
indications,  that  the  letters  are  genuine  and  that  they  are  accurately  reproduced 
in  the  book. 

Some  of  the  facts  given  in  the  text  as  to  Home's  personal  characteristics  and 
manner  of  life  are  derived  from  information  supplied  to  me  by  persons  who  had 
known  him.  Of  these  I  desire  especially  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Ion  Perdicaris,  who  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  orally  copious  details  of  his 
own  association  with  Home,  and  subsequently  to  correct  and  supplement  my 
memoranda  of  our  conversation.  No  one  living  is  probably  better  qualified 
to  speak  with  authority  on  Home's  early  life ;  Mr.  Ogden  and  Professor  Bush, 
who  experimented  with  Home  in  New  York  prior  to  his  departure  for  England 
in  1855,  were  friends  of  Mr.  Perdicaris'  family.  He  was  also  intimately  acquainted 
with  liome  and  with  many  of  Home's  circle  of  friends  in  this  country,  and 
for  some  years  even  undertook  the  expense  of  educating  Home's  young  son. 

'  In  a  footnote  to  the  Incidents  (Second  Series,  p.  48),  Home  states  that 
his  father  was  a  natural  son  of  Alexander  tenth  Earl  of  Home.  No  proof 
is  offered  of  this  statement. 
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Bryant,  Ward  Cheney,  Bishop  Clark  of  Rhode  Island,  Rufus 
Elmer,  S.  B.  Brittan  (editor  of  the  Shekinah  and  the  New 
York  Spiritual  Telegraph),  Judge  Edmonds,  Professor  Bush, 
Mr.  Ogden,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Carrington.  The  three  gentlemen 
last  named  were  in  1855  members  of  a  small  committee  who 
subscribed  a  sum  of  money  to  send  Home  over  to  Europe, 
partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  partly,  it  would  seem, 
as  a  missionary  of  Spiritualism. 

Home  arrived  in  England  in  the  spring  of  1855  and  went 
to  stay  at  Cox's  Hotel  in  Jermyn  Street,  having  brought 
introductions  to  the  proprietor,  a  man  of  scientific  tastes, 
from  his  friends  in  New  York.  He  spent  the  spring  and 
summer  of  this  year  as  a  guest,  now  of  Mr.  Cox,  now  of 
Mr.  J.  S.  Rymer,  a  solicitor,  at  his  house  at  Ealing,  and  gave 
numerous  seances.  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  D.  Brewster,  Robert 
Owen,  T.  A.  Trollope,  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Dr.  J.  Garth 
Wilkinson  and  others  being  amongst  the  privileged  witnesses. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  went  to  Italy,  and  spent 
the  next  few  years  on  the  Continent,  quartered  apparently 
for  the  whole  period  on  various  friends,  mostly  persons  of 
rank  and  wealth,  and  repaying  the  hospitality  which  he 
received  by  the  exercise  of  his  marvellous  powers.  He  was 
summoned  during  this  period  on  several  occasions  to  the 
Tuileries,  to  hold  sittings  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress ; 
he  also  performed  before  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  many  other 
royal  and  noble  personages.  In  the  autumn  of  1859  he 
returned  to  this  country,  bringing  with  him  a  young  and 
charming  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  Russian  family,  and 
possessed  of  a  moderate  fortune.  An  account  of  his 
mediumship  at  this  period  will  be  found  in  the  article  written 
by  Robert  Bell,  which  appeared  in  the  Cornhill  in  August, 
1860.^  For  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  Home  seems  to 
have  resided  chiefly  in  London,  with  intervals  more  or  less 
prolonged  spent  upon  the  Continent.  In  1862  his  wife  died  ; 
and  Home,  who  appears  to  have  been  left  in  somewhat 
straitened  circumstances,  was  forced  to  eke  out  his  means  by 
giving  public  lectures  and  recitations.  In  1866  a  new 
society,  the  "Spiritual  Athenaeum,"  was  founded  by  his 
numerous  friends,  mainly  in  order  to  give  Home,  as  salaried 
secretary,  a  fixed  position  and  a  livelihood.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  wealthy 
and  childless  widow,  Mrs.  Lyon.  Mrs.  Lyon  professed 
her  desire  to  adopt  Home,  and  presented  him  "  as  a  free  gift " 
with  a  sum  of  ;^24,ooo,  following  this  up  with  still  further 

'  See  above,  pp.  48-50. 

11.— Q 
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benefactions.  Home  in  return  took  the  name  of  Home- 
Lyon.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  Mrs.  Lyon  changed 
her  mind,  and  desired  to  revoke  her  gifts.  The  matter  came 
into  court  in  April,  1868,  the  case  being  noteworthy  from 
the  Spiritualist  standpoint  because  of  the  large  number  of 
affidavits  filed  by  persons  of  distinction  testifying  to  the 
reality  of  Home's  power.  No  definite  charge  of  fraud  or 
illicit  influence  was  proved  against  Home :  but  the  court  was 
not  satisfied  that  Mrs.  Lyon's  gifts  were  "  acts  of  pure  volition 
uninfluenced,"  and  judgment  was  given  in  her  favour.^ 

In  the  years  1870-2  Home  gave  a  long  series  of  sittings  to 
Mr,  (now  Sir  William)  Crookes.  In  the  autumn  of  1871  he 
had  married  for  the  second  time,  his  wife  being  again  a 
Russian  lady  possessed  of  some  fortune.  Shortly  after  this 
event  Home  seems  to  have  broken  with  nearly  all  his  friends 
in  this  country,  and  to  have  exercised  his  mediumship  more 
and  more  rarely.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  mostly  on  the 
Continent,  and  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illness  in  June, 
1886,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  being  pneumonia. 

This  brief  sketch  of  Home's  career,  founded  as  it  is,  as 
regards  the  earlier  years,  mainly  on  material  written  or 
inspired  by  Home  himself,  needs  a  critical  supplement.  It 
seems  certain  that  Home  began  life  in  extreme  poverty,  and 
probably  as  an  illegitimate  child.  From  the  age  of  seventeen 
onwards  he  lived  by  the  exercise  of  his  mediumship,  none 
the  less  if  he  never  actually  received  payment  in  cash  down. 
Throughout  his  life,  first  in  the  Eastern  States  of  America 
and  later  in  every  country  of  Europe,  he  found  wealthy 
patrons  to  welcome  him  to  their  homes,  and  lavish  their 
hospitality  on  him.  Such  formal  education  as  he  received 
in  his  youth  was  paid  for  by  the  New  York  committee  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  When  Home  was  not  actually  a  guest 
in  their  houses,  his  patrons,  in  one  way  or  other — by  taking 
tickets  for  his  lectures,  by  commissioning  busts  from  him, 
by  subscribing  to  pay  his  debts,  by  making  him  presents 
of  costly  jewellery  —  managed  to  provide  for  his  wants. 
Mr.  Perdicaris  for  some  years  undertook  the  charge  of 
educating  his  only  son.  Home  thus  lived  not  merely  in  com- 
fort, but — a  thing  which  to  a  man  of  his  temperament  was 
probably  not  less  an  object  of  desire — he  lived  in  what  is 
commonly  called  the  "  best "  society,  the  society  of  persons 
of  rank,  wealth,  and  fashion,  and  occasionally  of  intellectual 
distinction. 

'  See  the  analysis  of  the  proceedings  by  Mr.  II.  Arthur  Smith,  author  of 
Principles  of  Equity,  in  the  Journal  S.  P.  R.  for  July,  1889. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  Home  first  came  to  England 
he  changed  his  name.  Prior  to  that  period  it  had  been  spelt 
Hume.  Possibly  the  explanation  of  the  change  may  be 
found  in  the  claim  already  referred  to,  of  kinship  with  the 
Earl  of  Home.^ 

Two  other  curious  features  in  Home's  career  should  be  re- 
corded as  having  some  possible  significance  in  their  bearing  on 
his  character.  Early  in  February,  1856,  according  to  his  own 
account,  after  due  warning  from  his  spirit  guides.  Home's 
mediumistic  powers  left  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
received  into  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  had  an  audience 
with  the  Pope,  and  was  even  at  one  time,  as  Madame  Home 
tells  us,  on  the  point  of  joining  a  monastic  order.  He  drew 
back,  however,  and  in  February  of  the  following  year,  being 
then  at  Paris,  he  resumed  his  mediumistic  performance,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  invitation  from  the  Tuileries.^ 

In  December,  1855,  shortly  before  the  intermission  of  his 
powers.  Home,  returning  at  night  through  the  streets  of 
Florence,  reported  himself  to  have  been  attacked  by  a  man 
who  struck  at  him  with  a  dagger,  and  succeeded  only  in 
inflicting  a  slight  flesh  wound.^  Thirteen  years  later,  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  Lyon  v.  Home,  the  drama  was  repeated, 
but  on  a  stage,  it  must  be  admitted,  less  happily  chosen. 
The  midnight  assassin  and  the  murderous  stiletto  may  pass 
for  topical  melodrama  in  Italy,  but  they  degenerate  into  farce 
when  the  theatre  is  Jermyn  Street.  Home,  it  remains  to 
be  said,  in  London  as  in  Florence,  was  unaccompanied  at 
the  time  of  the  outrage :  the  wound  was  on  each  occasion 
happily  trivial,  and  the  perpetrator  was  never  discovered.* 

In  person  Home  is  described  as  having  been  slight,  fair, 
and,  without  being  actually  handsome,  attractive  and  even 
distinguished-looking.  A  portrait  of  him  is  prefixed  to  the 
Life  by  Madame  Home,  and  there  is  a  threequarter-length 

^  Madame  Home  ^Life,  p.  31)  states  that  the  supposed  change  of  name  was 
a  misconception ;  that  Home  himself  had  always  spelt  the  name  with  an  o,  and 
that  the  spelling  Hume  was  due  to  the  ignorance  of  American  journahsts,  who 
were  misled  by  the  sound  ("Home"  was  pronounced  Hoom).  But  it  is  difBcult 
to  reconcile  this  explanation  with  the  fact  that  the  name  is  spelt  Hume  in  every 
document  printed,  whether  in  America  or  England,  before  1855,  and  in  many 
belonging  to  that  year,  even  in  the  signature  of  the  medium's  own  letters  to 
newspapers.  See  e.g.  the  letter  to  the  Hartford  Times,  reprinted  in  the  York- 
shire Spiritual  Telegraph  for  October,  1855. 

-  Life  and  Mission,  pp.  67-70.  Incidents  (First  Series),  p.  92. 

Life  atid  Mission,  p.  269.  In  recent  times  defaulting  bank  managers, 
occasional  mail-cart  drivers,  and  at  least  one  lady  of  quality,  have  reported 
themselves  as  victims  of  outrages  curiously  similar.  Shelley,  it  will  be 
remembered,  appears  on  one  occasion  to  have  had  an  hallucinatory  experience  of 
tho  kind. 
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oil  painting  in  the  rooms  of  the  Spiritual  Alliance.  Here 
is  a  pen  portrait  of  him  by  one  of  his  earliest  American 
friends,  a  Miss  Ely,  extracted  from  a  contemporary  letter 
written  to  her  cousin  :  "  He  is  but  seventeen  years  old,  tall 
for  his  age,  fair  complexion,  hair  neither  red,  brown,  nor 
auburn,  but  a  complete  mixture  of  the  three — like  a  three- 
coloured  changeable  silk — rather  inclining  to  curl :  and 
beautiful  hair  it  is,  as  you  can  imagine :  a  large,  broad  fore- 
head, well-developed,  lively  grey  eyes,  nose  not  remarkable, 
and  a  handsome  mouth  and  teeth ;  easy  manners ;  very 
intelligent  for  his  age ;  perfectly  artless  and  very  affection- 
ate."^ Mr.  Perdicaris  described  him  to  me  as  "not  good- 
looking,  though  his  face  was  as  a  rule  pleasant  to  look  upon  ; 
very  vain  of  his  personal  appearance,  with  a  quite  innocent 
and  not  unpleasing  vanity.  Always  pleasing  manners,  very 
affectionate  towards  all — men,  women,  and  children  alike." 

Other  testimonies  which  I  have  received  orally  from 
persons  still  living,  or  which  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  the  literature  of  Spiritualism,  confirm  generally  this 
view  of  his  character.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  pro- 
duced on  most  persons  the  impression  of  a  highly  emotional, 
joyous,  childlike  nature,  full  of  generous  impulses,  and  lavish 
of  affection  to  all  comers.  That  he  possessed  in  full  measure 
the  defects  of  his  temperament  there  can  be  as  little  doubt ; 
affections  so  lightly  given  were  liable  to  be  as  lightly  re- 
called :  vanity  seems  to  have  been  the  permanent  element 
in  his  character ;  he  basked  in  admiration ;  for  the  rest 
he  showed  throughout  a  disposition  to  take  life  easily, 
and  to  look  out,  in  the  American  phrase,  for  "soft  jobs."  In 
short,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  somewhere  described  him, 
"a  Harold  Skimpole  with  the  gift  of  divination."  The 
malignant  side  of  his  nature  showed  but  rarely,  and  then 
chiefly  in  his  attitude  towards  rival  mediums.  But  it  flashed 
out  when  his  vanity  was  injured ;  and  after  his  second 
marriage  he  treated  many  of  his  old  friends  with  indifference, 
and  some  with  marked  ingratitude.^ 

Amongst  Home's  social  accomplishments  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  he  was  a  good  performer  on  the  piano ;  and 
that  his  recitations,  whether  in  the  drawing-room  or  on  the 
platform,  are  said  by  competent  judges  to  have  been  dis- 

1  The  Gift  of  D.  D.  Home,  p.  66. 

^  The  most  careful  and  dispiissionate  account  of  Home's  character  which 
I  have  seen  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Miss  Louise  Kennedy — a  lady  who  only 
know  him  in  his  later  years — written  in  July,  1S91,  to  Mr.  Lang,  which  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  the  S.  P.  A'.,  Jan.,  1S94. 
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tinguished  by  brilliant  dramatic  faculty  and  power  of 
emotional  expression.  Even  on  those  who  were  brought 
only  into  momentary  contact  with  him  he  produced  commonly 
the  impression  of  frankness  and  sincerity:^  in  those  who 
stood  in  more  frequent  and  intimate  relations  with  him  the 
confidence  which  he  inspired  seems  to  have  been  unlimited. 
The  belief  in  the  honesty  of  the  performer  became  for  them 
hardly  less  instinctive  than  the  belief  in  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  senses  which  took  note  of  the  performance.  The 
trust  upon  which  other  mediums  relied  was  built  up  mainly 
by  adventitious  devices ;  with  Home  it  was  inspired  and 
maintained  by  the  charm  of  his  personality. 

But  there  were  two  other  causes  which  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  confidence  felt  in  Home's  integrity. 
Home  himself  professed  a  fervent  belief  in  his  own  mission 
as  a  teacher  of  the  truth  of  immortality  ;^  and  in  his  trances 
habitually  delivered  discourses  on  religious  themes.  The  late 
Lord  Dunraven,  in  the  preface  to  his  son's  series  of  letters 
on  Home's  mediumship,  writes  of  the  "  high  and  pure 
morality  "  inculcated  at  Home's  stances,  and  describes  some 
of  the  trance  utterances  as  "  very  touching  and  beautiful. 
A  pure,  lofty,  and  religious  tone  more  or  less  pervades  them." 
Other  witnesses  have  written  to  the  same  effect.^ 

Again,  the  impression  produced  by  Home's  trance  sermons 
was  heightened   by  the  frequent  delivery  of  clairvoyant 

^  See  e.g.  the  testimony  of  Robert  Bell,  in  the  Cornhill  article  already  referred 
to  ;  Mr.  P.  P.  Alexander  (Spiritualism,  a  narrative  with  a  discussion,  p.  2). 
"The  impression  he  made  on  me  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable.  .  .  .  His 
manners  were  simple  and  quiet,  and  very  much  those  of  a  gentleman."  Sub- 
Committee  No.  5  of  the  Dialectical  Society,  which  included  Dr.  Edmunds  and 
Mr.  C.  Bradlaugh,  had  four  sittings  with  Home.  The  sittings  were  fruitless, 
but  the  committee  reported  that  "  Mr.  Home  afforded  every  facility  for  examina- 
tion, and  appeared  to  be  anxious  to  further  the  objects  which  the  committee  had 
in  view"  (Dialectical  Report,  p.  49).  Mr.  Bradlaugh  gave  independent  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect  (Ibid.,  p.  279).  On  the  other  hand,  Hamilton  Aide 
(Nineteenth  Cetttury,  April,  1890,  article  "Was  I  Hypnotised?")  could  find  "no 
glamour  of  esoteric  power,"  nor  "  subtle  fascination  "  about  Home  ;  and  thought 
him  "entirely  unimpressive  in  any  way." 

^  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  effect  produced  on  T.  A.  Trollope  by  a  seance  at 
Ealing,  Home  writes:  "When  at  length  the  light  did  beam  upon  his  soul,  and 
the  chords  of  his  spirit  vibrated  in  unison  with  the  celestial  harmonies  that 
ushered  in  the  birth  of  faith  through  the  shadows  of  his  old  unbelief,  the  result 
was  too  much  for  his  stoicism,  and  the  tears  of  holy  joy  coursed  down  his  manly 
cheeks.  ...  It  was  an  impressive  scene,  and  an  occasion  of  deep  interest. 
There  are  many  such  in  the  life  of  a  spirit  medium."  (Letter  from  D.  D.  Home 
to  the  Hartford  Times  (U.S.A.),  quoted  in  the  Yorkshire  Spiritual  Telegraph, 
Oct.,  185s). 

'  See  also  Home's  own  writings,  e.g.  the  article  in  the  Spiritual  Magazine  for 
February,  i860,  comparing  the  rise  of  Spiritualism  to  that  of  Christianity  ;  and 
the  chapters  on  the  "Higher  Aspects  of  Spiritualism,"  in  his  book  Lights 
and  bhadows  of  Spiritualism. 
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messages,  purporting  to  proceed  from  dead  friends  of  one  or 
other  of  those  present,  and  often  showing  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  past  history  of  the  persons  addressed.  Amongst 
the  English  and  American  witnesses  who  have  testified  to 
receiving  messages  of  this  kind  which  gave  details  of  a 
private  nature,  presumably  unknown  to  the  medium,  are 
S.  B.  Brittan,  Ward  Cheney,  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson,  Dr.  Gully, 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  Mr.  P.  P. 
Alexander,  Mr.  J.  S.  Rymer,  the  present  Earl  of  Dunraven, 
Dr.  Hawksley,  and  others.  Mr.  Perdicaris  has  furnished 
me  with  two  or  three  additional  instances  in  his  own 
experience  of  a  very  remarkable  character.  I  have  not 
space  to  consider  the  evidence  for  this  clairvoyance,  nor  the 
possibilities  of  the  information  having  been  obtained  by 
normal  means.  The  whole  subject  of  these  alleged  com- 
munications from  the  dead  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later 
chapter.  The  evidence,  at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of  Home, 
is  far  less  complete  than  in  the  case  of  the  later  medium, 
Mrs.  Piper,  or  than  the  evidence  already  considered  in  the 
chapter  on  Cahagnet's  somnambules.^  It  is  perhaps  sufficient, 
however,  to  raise  a  presumption  of  Home's  possession  of 
supernormal  powers.  But  our  concern  here  is  primarily  not 
with  the  authenticity  of  these  communications,  but  with  the 
undoubted  effect  produced  by  them  at  the  time  in  pre- 
disposing those  present  to  accept  Home's  physical  manifesta- 
tions as  genuine.^ 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  physical  manifestations 
one  preliminary  remark  needs  to  be  made.  Home  was  never 
publicly  exposed  as  an  impostor ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
weight  that  he  was  even  privately  detected  in  trickery.^  On 

^  Book  I.  chap.  vi. 

^  Many  of  these  trance  communications  are  quoted  at  length  in  Madame 
Home's  biographical  notices  of  the  medium.  But  the  more  important  were 
published  at  the  time,  in  the  Spiritualist  periodicals,  especially,  in  this  country, 
the  Spirihial  Magazine,  and  the  various  works  of  Alexander,  Wilkinson,  Rymer, 
etc.,  already  referred  to. 

3  The  late  F.  W.  H.  Myers  [fournal  S.  P.  R.,  July,  1889)  has  carefully 
examined  this  question.  Mr.  Browning  personally  explained  to  Mr.  Myers  that 
he  had  never  detected  Home  cheating,  and  that  the  only  definite  evidence  which 
he  could  show  for  his  opinion  that  Home  was  an  impostor  was  based  upon  a 
second-hand  rumour  that  Home  was  once  caught  in  Italy  experimenting  with 
phosphorus.  No  testimony  has  ever  been  adduced  which  even  remotely 
approached  first-hand  for  the  alleged  exposure  at  the  Tuileries. 

Mr.  Myers  also  prints  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  known  to  him,  written 
in  1889,  in  which  the  writer  relates  that  at  a  seance  held  in  1855  he  saw  plainly 
that  the  alleged  "spirit  hands"  were  supported  by  and  in  obvious  connection 
with  Home's  arms.  The  matter  was  not,  however,  mentioned  at  the  time,  and 
rests  now  on  the  unsupported  memory  of  events  which  took  place  thirty-four 
years  before  the  account  was  written  {Journal  S.  P.  P.,  July,  1889,  p.  121). 
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the  assumption — an  assumption  which  the  whole  course  of 
our  inquiries  up  to  this  point  compels  us  to  make — that  the 
alleged  physical  marvels  were  fraudulent,  this  unique  im- 
munity from  the  common  lot  of  mediumship  certainly  calls 
for  explanation.  Mainly,  no  doubt,  it  was  due  to  Home's 
peculiar  position  as  a  non-professional  medium  ;  to  the  fact 
that  his  sitters  were,  in  a  sense,  his  guests ;  and  that  he  him- 
self in  effect  selected  those  before  whom  he  would  consent  to 
perform.  Again,  we  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  that  there 
were  cases  in  which  imposture  was  actually  detected  by 
persons  who  refrained,  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
their  friends,  or  from  the  fear  of  ridicule,  from  making  their 
discovery  public.  But  whatever  deductions  are  made  on  this 
score,  Home's  immunity  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature 
of  his  career,  and  may  no  doubt  fairly  be  considered  as 
weakening  to  some  extent  the  general  assumption  referred  to. 

But  though  more  fortunate,  or  haply  more  deserving,  than 
his  fellows,  it  is  important  to  note  that  none  of  Home's 
manifestations  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  himself.  At 
the  outset  of  his  career,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  won 
no  special  distinction  as  a  medium.  Raps  were  heard  at 
his  seances ;  tables  and  chairs  were  moved  about ;  the  room 
was  shaken,  bells,  accordions,  and  guitars  were  played  under 
the  table  or  even  at  a  distance  from  the  circle,  with  no  hand 
near  them  ;  spirit  voices  would  speak  through  the  medium  ; 
spirit  hands  were  felt  under  the  tablecloth,  and  occasionally 
seen  above  it ;  spirit  lights  made  themselves  visible  ;  and  the 
medium  himself  would  be  levitated.  But  all  these  perform- 
ances were  the  common  property  of  the  guild  ;  the  Fox 
girls,  Gordon,  Cooley,  E.  P.  Fowler,  Abby  Warner,  and 
even  Willis,  the  Harvard  divinity  student,  were  Home's 
rivals,  and  apparently,  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries, 
at  least  his  equals  in  all  these  feats.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Home  appears  to  have  attracted  comparatively  little  attention 
in  the  American  Press  before  his  journey  to  England.^ 

^  There  are,  however,  a  few  notices  in  the  New  York  papers  before  1855, 
some  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  Incidents.  See  especially  the  account  of  a 
seance  from  the  Skekinah,  New  York,  vol.  i.  p.  289,  quoted  in  the  Incidents 
(First  Series),  p.  24,  See  also  Telegraph  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  211,  212;  vol.  vii. 
pp.  182,  261,  287  ;  vol.  viii.  p.  293.  That  Home's  s&nces  attracted  less  attention 
than  those  of  Gordon,  the  Foxes,  or  the  Koons  family  was  no  doubt  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  performances  were  never  given  in  public  or  to  promiscuous 
circles.  It  should  be  noted,  as  bearing  upon  Home's  relations  to  other  mediums, 
that  after  his  second  visit  to  this  country  (1859-60)  he  associated  himself  for 
some  time  with  another  American  medium,  Squire,  and  that  they  even  gave  joint 
seances  (see  Spiritual  Magazine,  i860,  pp.  75,  88,  232,  etc.).  See  above, 
PP-  51-2,  for  some  account  of  Squire's  niediumship. 
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His  stances  in  this  country  followed  for  the  most  part 
on  the  lines  sketched  above.  The  room  was  commonly 
illuminated  by  one  or  more  candles,  a  single  gas-burner,  or 
a  shaded  lamp,  so  that,  in  comparison  with  the  almost  com- 
plete darkness  insisted  on  by  other  mediums,  it  could  honestly 
be  described  as  well  lighted.  The  manifestations  would  then 
usually  begin  with  raps,  followed  shortly  by  a  quivering 
movement  of  the  table,  which  is  described  by  one  witness 
as  like  the  vibration  in  the  cabin  of  a  small  steamer  when  the 
engine  begins  to  work  ;  ^  by  another  as  resembling  "  a  ship 
in  distress,  with  its  timbers  straining  in  a  heavy  sea "  ;  -  and 
in  a  finer  flight  of  imagination  is  characterised  by  another 
witness  as  "  literally  trembling,  as  if  every  vein  of  the  wood 
was  a  human  nerve."  ^  The  table  would  then  tilt  up,  move 
about,  or  "  float "  suspended  in  the  air ;  musical  instruments 
would  perform  in  the  convenient  obscurity  afforded  by  its 
shelter ;  hands  would  be  felt  clasping  the  knees  of  the  sitters 
and  pulling  portions  of  their  dress ;  handkerchiefs,  flowers, 
and  other  light  articles,  and  even  heavy  bells,  would  be 
handed  about  the  circle,  under  the  table,  by  the  same  means. 
The  performance  would  be  interspersed  with  messages  rapped 
out  by  the  spirits,  or  delivered  through  the  mouth  of  the 
entranced  medium. 

At  this  point  the  sitting  would  commonly  terminate.  But 
if  the  conditions  were  judged  favourable  to  the  higher  mani- 
festations, the  lights  would  be  turned  out,  the  fire  screened, 
and  the  table  drawn  up  to  the  window,  the  company  sitting 
round  three  sides,  leaving  the  side  next  the  window  vacant, 
with  Home  sitting  at  one  end  of  the  vacant  space.  Hands 
would  then  be  seen,  outlined  against  the  faint  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  window,  to  rise  over  the  vacant  edge  of  the 
table,  move  about  the  papers  lying  on  its  surface,  or  give 
flowers  to  the  sitters.  Afterwards  the  medium  would  be 
levitated.  An  account  of  a  typical  seance  of  this  kind, 
extracted  from  the  Cornhill  article  by  Robert  Bell,  will  be 
found  above.* 

'  Spiritual  Magazine,  1861,  p.  224. 
Spiritualisvi ,  by  P.  P.  Alexander,  p.  37.    This  imaginary  resemblance  was, 
as  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Alexander's  account,  afterwards  worked  up  into  a 
striking  test  of  "identity." 

^  Spiritual  Magazine,  1 86 1,  p.  431. 
Pages  48-50.  Other  instances  of  seances  at  which  hands  appeared  under 
these  conditions — conditions,  it  should  be  remarked,  which  appear  always  to 
have  been  punctually  observed — are  given  in  Spiritual  Magazine,  1S60,  pp.  233, 
266,  338,  370,  524  ;  Evenings  with  Home,  by  J.  G.  Wilkinson  ;  Dialectical 
Report,  p.  139  ;  Spirit  Manifestations,  by  Rymer  ;  The  Spiritual  Herald,  p.  108, 
account  of  a  seance  by  "  H.  C."  (Mrs.  Helen  Clarke),  etc.,  etc. 
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Now  as  described  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the 
phenomena  which  took  place  at  Home's  si^ances  seem 
inexpHcable  :  more  inexpHcable  than  in  the  case  of  other 
mediums.  This  difference  is  no  doubt  largely  due,  as  already 
indicated,  to  the  fact  that  Home's  manners  and  appearance, 
his  aloofness  from  the  professional  medium,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  smart  society  which  encompassed  him,  inspired 
a  confidence  which  encouraged  the  witnesses  of  his  marvels 
to  "  let  themselves  go."  The  discerning  reader  will  not  need 
to  be  told  that  Robert  Bell's  mood  when  he  sat  in  the  dark 
and  saw  the  spirit  hands,  was  not  that  of  dispassionate 
observation  ;  and  that  he  was,  alike  at  the  time  and  in  retro- 
spect, incapable  of  distinguishing  between  what  he  saw, 
heard,  or  felt,  and  what  he  inferred  from  those  sensations. 
But  Robert  Bell  was  a  much  better  witness  than  most.  He 
admits  that  the  room  was  very  dark,  and  that  Home's 
hands  were  visible  only  as  a  "  faint  white  heap "  ;  and  he 
did  not,  like  many  of  Home's  sitters,  profess  to  recognise 
the  spirit  hands  which  clasped  his  knees,  or  appeared  as 
a  transitory  gleam  of  white  at  the  far  edge  of  the  table. 
Nor  would  he,  it  is  likely,  have  regarded  as  a  proof  of  spirit 
intervention  an  incident  recorded  at  this  time  by  Mr.  En- 
more  Jones,  At  the  close  of  a  dark  seance,  part  of  a  bronze 
idol,  which  had  been  taken  to  pieces  by  the  spirits  and 
thrown  about  the  room,  was  missing,  and  could  not,  after 
prolonged  search,  be  discovered.  Home  came  to  the  rescue 
and  asked  the  spirits  to  guide  his  hands  to  the  hiding-place 
of  the  missing  article.  The  request  was  complied  with. 
Enmore  Jones  comments  on  the  incident,  "  It  confirmed  me 
in  the  belief  that  our  spirit  friends  are  more  keen-eyed  than 
we,  that  they  hear  our  words,  and  can  control  even  our 
physical  organism."^ 

Unfortunately,  though  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  witnesses,  we  can  rarely  find 
independent  accounts  given  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  us 
to  prove  such  errors  of  interpolation  and  transposition,  etc., 
as  Dr.  Hodgson  was  able  to  point  out  in  the  accounts  of 
Eglinton's  performances.  One  case  may,  however,  be  quoted. 
The  account  which  appears  in  the  left-hand  column  below  is 
taken  from  J.  S.  Rymer's  pamphlet.  Spirit  Manifestations, 
published  in  1857;  it  professes  to  have  been  based  on  notes 
taken  at  the  time,  and  as  it  is  quoted  by  Home,-  it  may  be 
presumed  to  have  his  endorsement.    The  date  of  the  sitting, 

'  Spiritual  Magazine,  1861,  p.  480. 
Incidents  (First  Series),  p.  69  ;  see  also  Gift  of  D.  D.  Home,  pp.  82,  83. 
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it  will  be  seen,  is  not  given.  The  account  of  the  same  sitting 
given  in  the  right-hand  column  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bailing 
Barlee,  of  Ealing,  and  is  quoted  from  a  letter  dated  23rd 
October,  1855,  which  was  published  in  the  Yorkshire 
Spiritual  Telegraph} 


Mr.  Rymer's  Account. 

"  One  evening  I  found  seated  at 
my  long  table  my  wife,  my  second 
son,  Mr.  Home,  and  two  friends. 
I  was  passing  through  my  room  to 
my  chamber.  I  stood  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  end  of  the  table 
— my  attention  was  immediately 
arrested  by  sounds  ;  it  was  stated 
to  be  my  little  boy,  who  had  passed 
away  some  years  ago.  I  asked  if 
he  recollected  how  pleased  he  was 
when  on  earth  to  place  me  a  chair 
on  my  return  home.  The  chair 
was  immediately  moved  round  the 
corner  of  the  table,  and,  by  no 
visible  agency,  it  was  placed  be- 
hind me,  and  I  sat  down  upon  it." 

****** 

(Here  follows  half  a  page  of 
argument  aimed  at  proving  that 
the  manifestation  could  not  have 
been  due  to  deception  or  illusion. 
The  account  then  continues  as 
given  below). 

"We  were  told  through  the 
alphabet  that  my  little  boy  was 
present  in  spirit.  I  had  heard  of 
spirit-writing  in  America.  Mr. 
Wolf,  of  Athens,  co.  Ohio,  writes  : 
'Writing  is  done  without  human 
hands  ;  the  hand  of  the  spirit  is 
visible  while  the  writing  is  done.' 
I  asked  if  the  unseen  boy  could 
write  as  on  earth ;  he  answered 
that  he  would  try.  I  then  took 
from  my  wife's  writing-desk  a 
sheet  of  notepaper,  clean,  and 
without  any  writing  on  it  of  any 
description.  I  borrowed  a  pencil 
from  a  lady  friend  who  was  at  the 
table — the  table  had  its  usual 
cloth  ;  on  the  cloth  I  placed  the 
paper  and  pencil  ;  both  moved  as 


Mr.  Barlee's  Account. 

"At  Mr.  Rymer's,  on  the  8th 
May,  Mrs.  Barlee  and  I  formed 
part  of  a  circle  of  fourteen.  Very 
soon  after  we  had  all  been  seated 
round  a  heavy  mahogany  dining- 
table,  large  enough  for  a  party  of 
twenty,  many  different  kinds  of 
raps  were  distinctly  heard,  and 
presently  the  brass  fastenings 
which  held  the  parts  of  the  table 
together  beginning  to  make  a 
rattling  noise,  Mr.  Hume  ex- 
claimed, 'The  spirits  are  actually 
trying  to  take  the  brass  fastenings 
out,  and  to  move  this  heavy  table,' 
which  was  really  the  case.  For 
soon  after,  hearing  the  brass 
fastenings  fall,  we  looked  under 
the  table,  and  there  found  two  of 
them  which  had  thus  been  taken 
out,  and  then  the  table  began  to 
move  about. 

"At  the  time  all  this  was  going 
on,  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hume  and 
all  present  were,  as  usual,  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  if  he  or  any  of  the  party  had 
attempted  to  deceive  us  or  had 
tried  to  take  out  the  brass  fasten- 
ings, and  throw  them  under  the 
table,  the  attempt  and  deception 
must  have  been  discovered.  Soon 
after  the  brass  fastenings  had  thus 
been  taken  out,  and  the  table  had 
been  moved  about,  without  any 
human  handling,  many  more  dis- 
tinct raps  were  heard,  and  as  they 
were  known  by  Mr.  Hume  and 
those  present  to  be  little  Watty 
(a  son  of  Mr.  Rymer's,  who  died 
when  about  thirteen  years  old), 
Mr.  R.  said,  'Dear  little  Watty 
knows  papa  is  always  delighted  to 
hear  his  merry  little  raps,  and  does 
Watty  think  he  could  write  some- 


Vol.  ill.  pp.  21,  22. 
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if  by  a  breath  of  air  ;  the  brass 
fastenings  of  my  table  were  then 
displaced  one  by  one,  and  fell  to 
the  ground  ;  the  table  was  opened 
or  pulled  out,  and  by  no  human 
agency ;  everyone  in  the  room 
was  seated  at  the  table,  and  had 
their  hands  on  its  surface.  I  then 
asked  if  I  should  place  the  pencil 
and  paper  on  the  table  near  the 
openmg  under  the  cloth — three 
sounds  (yes)  ;  I  did  so,  and  im- 
mediately the  form  of  a  small 
hand  was  seen  under  the  cloth  ; 
it  was  felt  by  some  who  placed 
their  hands  upon  it ;  the  paper 
and  pencil  were  then  removed, 
the  form  of  the  hand  disappearing 
at  the  same  time.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  same  form  of  hand 
was  again  seen  replacing  the 
paper  and  pencil ;  the  alphabet 
was  called  for :  '  Dear  papa,  I 
have  really  done  my  very  best.' 
I  removed  the  paper  and  pencil, 
and  on  the  paper  was  written, 
'Dear  papa,  dear  mama,'  and 
signed  'Watt.'  Watty  was  the 
name  of  my  child.  No  one  was 
aware  that  I  intended  to  ask  for 
this  to  be  done.  It  was  not  pre- 
arranged even  by  myself ;  it  was 
the  thought  of  the  moment." 


thing  for  papa,  who  would  so  like 
to  have  some  of  clear  Watty's 
writing  ? ' — when  the  raps  answered 
'  yes.' 

"  Mr.  Rymer  then  put  a  sheet  of 
notepaper  and  a  pencil  over  the 
tablecloth,  and  presently  I  saw  the 
paper  and  pencil  begin  to  move 
without  any  visible  handling,  and 
soon  after  I  saw  the  shadow  of 
a  finger  on  that  part  of  the  paper 
which  was  nearest  to  me,  just 
about  the  time  when  an  accordion 
which  was  on  the  table  began  to 
play.  Some  who  were  present 
saw  a  whole  hand  trying  to  take 
the  pencil  and  paper  up,  but  as 
my  attention  at  that  moment  was 
turned  to  the  music,  I  did  not  see 
the  hand.  Mr.  Hume  then  said, 
'As  the  spirits  seem  inclined  to 
give  us  some  music,  let  us  hear 
that  first,  and  in  the  meantime, 
if  the  paper  and  pencil  are  put 
under  the  cloth,  I  have  no  doubt 
little  Watty  will  have  written  some- 
thing before  the  music  is  finished.' 
Mr.  Rymer  then  placed  the  pencil 
and  paper  under  the  tablecloth, 
and  the  accordion  soon,  with- 
out any  visible  handling,  played 
'  Home,  sweet  Home.'  (Here 
follows  a  description  of  the 
music).  After  the  accordion 
ceased,  Mr.  Rymer  said,  '  Now 
let  us  see  whether  little  Watty 
has  written  anything  for  papa,' 
when  instantly  five  raps  came 
calling  for  the  alphabet,  and  then 
there  was  spelt, '  Dear  papa,  I  have 
done  my  very  best,'  and  on  Mr. 
Rymer's  taking  up  the  paper  he 
found  written  on  it,  '  Dear  papa, 
dear  mama.  Watt,'  and  on  com- 
paring the  handwriting  with  that 
contained  in  one  of  his  last  letters 
before  he  died,  it  was  found  to 
be  exactly  resembling  the  writing 
there,  particularly  the  capital 
letters." 


It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  all  the  discrepancies  in 
these  two  accounts  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  some 
of  the  most  important.    Mr.  Rymer  has  apparently  com- 
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bined  the  events  of  two  separate  stances ;  this  will  account 
for  the  discrepancy  in  the  number  reported  to  be  present.^ 
Moreover,  Rymer's  account  of  the  order  of  the  manifesta- 
tions differs  materially  from  Barlee's — the  incident  of  the 
brass  fastenings  in  one  account  precedes,  in  the  other  follows, 
the  request  for  writing.  Rymer  omits  the  whole  business 
of  the  accordion  playing,  a  device,  no  doubt,  for  diverting 
attention  from  the  writing,  Barlee  makes  no  mention  of 
the  incident  recorded  by  Rymer,  the  removal  and  replacing 
of  the  paper  and  pencil.  Again,  according  to  Rymer,  he 
himself  suggested  that  the  paper  and  pencil  should  be  placed 
under  the  cloth ;  but  Barlee  tells  us  that  the  suggestion 
came  fi'om  Home.  There  are,  of  course,  other  and  by  no 
means  unimportant  discrepancies. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  sitters  and 
the  fallibility  of  ordinary  testimony  on  these  matters  demon- 
strated in  the  last  chapter,  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  how 
most  of  Home's  manifestations  were  accomplished.  It  may 
be  conceded  that  many  of  the  performances  were  held  in 
a  better  light  than  was  commonly  the  case  with  his  rivals  ; 
and  that  the  medium's  hands  were  frequently  at  rest  on  the 
table  during  the  performance,  even  though  the  only  proof 
offered  of  this  latter  fact  may  have  been  the  presence  of 
"  a  faint  white  heap "  where  his  hands  should  be.  The 
medium's  feet  were  probably  responsible  in  most  cases  for 
the  playing  of  bells  and  guitar  under  the  table,  the  spirit 
touches,  spirit  hands,  peregrination  of  chairs,  floating  of 
tables,  and  the  rest  of  it.  His  knees  and  other  parts  of  his 
person  could  give  substantial  help  in  the  feats  where  more 
muscular  action  was  required.^  The  hands  seen  at  the  edge 
of  the  table  after  the  lowering  of  the  lights  and  other  pre- 
parations, call  for  no  special  explanation.  Similar  hands 
have  been  exhibited  again  and  again  by  fraudulent  mediums 
in  America  and  England,  and  have  been  exposed  to  the 
public  gaze  in  Dr.  Monck's  portmanteau.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Crookes,  as  he  then  was,  appears  never  to  have  been 
favoured  with  this  particular  manifestation.  At  the  stances 
of  which  he  has  published  notes  hands  were  frequently  felt 
and  occasionally  seen  by  one  or  more  sitters,  but  never  so 

^  Home,  in  quoting  Rymer's  account  in  the  Incidents ^  inserts  the  words,  "on 
another  evening." 

Dr.  Edmunds,  who  examined  Home  on  the  occasion  of  his  sittings  with  the 
Sub-Committee  No.  5  of  the  Dialectical  Society,  reported  to  the  Committee 
"that  Mr.  Home  possessed  an  extremely  muscular  and  elastic  frame"  {Dialecti- 
cal Report,  p.  47).  J.  E.  Boehm,  the  sculptor,  writes  of  Home's  "delicately 
formed  hands,  feet,  and  limbs  in  general  "  {Life  of  Home,  p.  223). 
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unequivocally,  or  under  such  circumstances  of  elaborate  pre- 
paration, as  at  Home's  stances  in  i860  and  1861  with  ob- 
servers of  less  scientific  acumen. 

It  is  to  the  experiments  and  observations  made  by  the 
distinguished  physicist  that  we  must  now  turn  our  attention. 
In  an  article  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science 
for  July,  1870,  Mr.  Crookes,  as  already  mentioned,^  announced 
that  he  had  been  for  some  time  past  engaged  in  investigating 
the  manifestations  commonly  called  spiritualistic.  Though 
by  no  means  prepared  to  accept  the  Spiritualist  hypothesis, 
he  had  seen  enough  to  satisfy  him  of  the  occurrence  of 
certain  physical  phenomena,  not  explicable  "  by  any  physical 
law  at  present  known."  But  he  pointed  out  that  the  pre- 
cautions hitherto  taken  against  fraud,  and  the  methods 
adopted  for  ascertaining  the  extent  and  the  reality  of  the 
effects  produced,  were  alike  insufficient.  What  those  methods 
and  precautions  should  be  he  indicated  in  a  passage  already 
quoted.- 

A  year  later  he  was  able  to  announce  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  experimentally  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  force,  and  had  measured  the  effects  pro- 
duced.^ In  justification  of  his  claim  he  gave  a  detailed 
description  of  one  series  of  experiments  conducted  in  his 
own  laboratory  in  the  presence  of  four  other  persons,  two 
of  whom,  Dr.  (later  Sir  William)  Huggins  and  Serjeant  Cox 
attested  the  accuracy  of  his  report,  based  upon  notes  made 
at  the  time.  The  "  medium  "  of  the  new  force  was  Daniel 
Dunglas  Home.  The  apparatus  employed  in  the  chief  ex- 
periment is  thus  described  : — 

"  In  another  part  of  the  room  an  apparatus  was  fitted  up  for 
experimenting  on  the  alterations  in  the  weight  of  a  body.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  mahogany  board  36  inches  long  by  inches  wide  and 
I  inch  thick.  At  each  end  a  strip  of  mahogany  \\  inches  wide  was 
screwed  on,  forming  feet.  One  end  of  the  board  rested  on  a  firm 
table,  whilst  the  other  end  was  supported  by  a  spring  balance  hang- 
ing from  a  substantial  tripod  stand.  The  balance  was  fitted  with 
a  self-registering  index,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  record  the 
maximum  weight  indicated  by  the  pointer.  The  apparatus  was 
adjusted  so  that  the  mahogany  board  was  horizontal,  its  foot  resting 
flat  on  the  support.  In  this  position  its  weight  was  3  lbs.,  as  marked 
by  the  pointer  of  the  balance. 

"Before  Mr.  Home  entered  the  room  the  apparatus  had  been 
arranged  in  position,  and  he  had  not  even  the  object  of  some  parts 
explained  before  sitting  down." 

'  See  above,  p.  152.  ^  Above,  p.  183. 

'  Quarterly  Journal  0/  Science,  July  187 1. 
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When,  after  some  preliminary  experiments  with  an  ac- 
cordion, attention  was  turned  to  the  apparatus,  Mr,  Home 
placed  his  finger  lightly  upon  the  extreme  end  of  the 
mahogany  board  furthest  from  the  balance.  Dr.  Huggins  and 
Mr.  Crookes  sitting  one  on  each  side  and  watching ;  under 
these  conditions  the  index  of  the  balance  moved  .several 
times,  the  greatest  downward  pull  registered  being  6  Ibs.^  It 
was  particularly  noticed,  Mr.  Crookes  tells  us,  that  Home's 
fingers  were  not  at  any  time  advanced  more  than  i|  inches 
from  the  extreme  end  of  the  board — that  is,  not  outside  the 
point  of  support — so  that  it  was  physically  impossible  for 
any  pressure  of  his  fingers  to  have  produced  the  downward 
movements  of  the  board  shown  by  the  index.  Moreover, 
"his  feet  as  well  as  his  hands  were  closely  guarded  by  all 
in  the  room." 

The  few  scientific  men  who  ventured  any  public  criticism 
on  these  experiments  contented  themselves  for  the  most  part 
with  pointing  out  possible  defects  in  the  apparatus  employed, 
or  some  source  of  error  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  experi- 
ments. Some  of  these  criticisms  appear  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  facts  ;  some,  in  them- 
selves perhaps  no  better  founded,  Mr.  Crookes  endeavoured 
to  meet  by  modifications  of  the  apparatus.^  But  there  were 
a  few  men  who,  equally  disinclined  apparently  to  believe,  on 
the  evidence  adduced,  in  the  genuineness  of  the  alleged 
manifestations,  or  in  the  incompetence  of  the  distinguished 
physicist  who  conducted  the  experiments,  propounded  yet 
another  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Professor  Balfour  Stewart, 
in  reviewing  in  Nature^  Mr,  Crookes'  article,  refers  to  the 
illusions  produced  by  Mesmerists  and  electro-biologists,  and 
conjectures  that  in  the  present  instance  the  observers  may 
have  been  hallucinated.  Again,  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  enlarging 
an  idea  put  forward  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  that  the  were-wolf 
superstition  might  have  been  due  to  mesmeric  influence 
exercised  by  certain  persons,  extended  it  to  spiritualistic 
marvels  in  general,  and  suggested  that  D.  D.  Home  and 
Mrs.  Guppy  might  be  were-wolves,  endowed  with  the  power 
of  acting  on  the  minds  of  sensitive  spectators.* 

There  are  perhaps  amongst  the  marvels  recorded  by 
credible  witnesses,  including  Mr.  Crookes  himself,  cases  in 

'  i.e.  the  index  showed  a  total  weight  of  9  lbs. 

'■^  See  Carpenter's  article  in  the  Quarterly  already  referred  to,  the  letters  from 
Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  and  others,  and  Mr.  Crookes'  replies, 
quoted  in  his  Researches ;  a  letter  in  Nature,  August  3rd,  187 1,  from  J.  P.  Ear- 
wakcr,  etc.,  etc.  "  July  27th,  187 1.  *  Nature,  29th  Feb.,  1872. 
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which  a  modified  form  of  this  hypothesis  would  seem  to  be 
the  only  alternative  to  believing  in  the  manifestation  of  a  new 
physical  force.^  But  such  a  drastic  solution  is  hardly  required 
to  explain  the  recorded  movements  of  the  balance.  The 
experiment  as  it  stands,  even  without  the  modifications  intro- 
duced later  by  Mr.  Crookes  in  deference  to  his  scientific 
critics,  seems,  indeed,  conclusive  against  the  possibility  of 
Home's  affecting  the  balance  by  any  pressure  on  his  end 
of  the  board.  But,  tested  by  the  canons  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Crookes  himself  at  the  outset  of  his  investigations,  we  shall 
find  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  defective  in  one  im- 
portant particular.  Mr.  Crookes  had  shown  that  it  is  the 
province  of  scientific  investigation  not  merely  to  ascertain 
the  reality  of  the  alleged  movements  and  measure  their 
extent,  but  to  establish  their  occurrence  under  conditions 
which  render  fraud  impossible.  In  the  passage  quoted  on 
page  183  it  is  implicitly  recognised  that  such  conditions  are 
to  be  secured  by  eliminating  the  necessity  for  continuous 
observation  on  the  part  of  the  investigator.  The  proof  of 
the  thing  done  should  depend  upon  something  else  than  the 
mere  observation  of  the  experimenters,  however  skilled. 

Now  in  the  experiment  quoted  these  conditions  were  not 
fulfilled.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  expressly  told  that  all 
present  guarded  Home's  feet  and  hands.  It  is  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  a  duty  for  which  the  whole  company  were 
collectively  responsible  may  well  at  times  have  been  inter- 
mitted. Moreover,  Dr.  Huggins  and  Mr.  Crookes  had  to 
watch  the  balance  also,  and  Mr.  Crookes  had  to  take  notes. 
Again,  the  experiment  described  was  not  the  first  of  the 
kind  ;  it  occurred  in  the  middle  of  a  long  series.  It  is  indeed 
stated  that  Home  was  not  familiar  with  the  apparatus 
employed.  But  as  similar  apparatus  had  been  employed, 
probably  at  previous  trials  by  Mr.  Crookes  himself,  certainly 
by  earlier  investigators — amongst  them  Dr.  Hare,^  with  whose 
published  writings  on  Spiritualism  we  cannot  assume  that 
Home  was  unacquainted — the  statement  carries  little  weight. 
Further,  a  point  of  capital  importance,  there  had  apparently 
been  many  previous  trials  with  various  modifications  of  the 
apparatus  and  many  failures  ;  in  Mr.  Crookes'  own  words, 
"  the  experiments  I  have  tried  have  been  very  numerous,  but 
owing  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which 
favour  or  oppose  the  manifestations  of  this  force,  to  the 
apparently  capricious  manner  in  which  it  is  exerted,  and  to 

'  See  the  discussion  on  this  point  in  the  next  chapter. 
See  above,  vol.  i.  p.  234,  for  some  account  of  Hare's  experiments. 
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the  fact  that  Mr.  Home  himself  is  subject  to  unaccountable 
ebbs  and  flows  of  the  force,  it  has  but  seldom  happened  that 
a  result  obtained  on  one  occasion  could  be  subsequently 
confirmed  and  tested  with  apparatus  specially  contrived  for 
the  purpose."'- 

The  real  significance  of  this  statement  is  that  Home — a 
practised  conjurer,  as  we  are  entitled  to  assume — was  in  a 
position  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  By  the 
simple  device  of  doing  nothing  when  the  conditions  were 
unfavourable  he  could  ensure  that  the  light  (gas  in  the 
present  instance)  was  such  and  so  placed,  the  apparatus  so 
contrived,  and  the  sitters  so  disposed,  as  to  suit  his  purpose, 
and  that  in  the  actual  experiment  the  attention  of  the  in- 
vestigators would  necessarily  be  concentrated  on  the  wrong 
points.  Under  such  conditions,  as  ordinary  experience  shows, 
and  as  the  experiments  described  in  the  last  chapter  have 
abundantly  demonstrated,  five  untrained  observers  are  no 
match  for  one  clever  conjurer. 

The  word  "  untrained "  in  this  connection  may  seem  to 
require  justification.  Of  Sir  William  Crookes'  high  dis- 
tinction in  many  branches  of  physical  science  there  is  no 
need  to  speak  here.  But  his  previous  training  did  not  neces- 
sarily render  him  better  qualified  to  deal  with  problems 
differing  widely  from  those  presented  in  the  laboratory.  To 
put  it  bluntly,  if  Home  was  a  conjurer,  Mr.  Crookes  was 
probably  in  no  better  position  for  detecting  the  sleight-of- 
hand  than  any  other  man  his  equal  in  intelligence  and  native 
acuteness  of  sense.  Possibly  even  in  a  worse  position  ;  for 
it  may  be  argued  that  his  previous  training  would  prepare 
the  way  for  Home's  efforts  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
mechanical  apparatus,  and  thus  divert  it  from  the  seemingly 
irrelevant  movements  by  which  it  may  be  conjectured  the 
conjurer's  end  was  attained. 

Moreover,  the  record  of  the  experiments  is  obviously  in- 
complete. The  date  is  not  given.  We  only  know  that  it 
took  place  before  June  8th,  1871,  the  date  of  Serjeant  Cox's 
attesting  letter.  Again,  the  amount  of  light  is  not  stated. 
There  is  only  a  brief  prefatory  statement  that  the  experi- 
ment took  place  in  the  evening  and  that  the  room  was 

1  Researches,  p.  10.  Further  on  he  remarks  with  reference  to  the  various 
experiments  recorded  in  the  article  :  "Although  space  will  allow  only  the  publi- 
cation of  the  details  of  one  trial,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  for  some 
time  past  I  have  been  making  similar  experiments  with  like  results.  The  meet- 
ing on  the  occasion  here  described  was  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  previous 
observations  by  the  application  of  crucial  tests,  with  carefully  arrangeil  apparatus, 
and  in  the  presence  of  irreproachable  witnesses"  (pp.  cit,,  p.  17). 
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lighted  by  gas.  If  we  turn  to  the  detailed  notes  of  selected 
experiments  undertaken  about  this  time  which  Mr,  Crookes 
contributed  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  S.  P.  R.}  we  shall  find 
that  this  particular  experiment  indeed  is  not  included,  but 
that  at  a  similar  experiment  which  took  place  a  few  weeks 
later  (June  2ist)  the  light,  by  Home's  order,  was  so  diminished 
that  at  the  first  trial  "  there  was  scarcely  light  enough  to  see 
the  board  and  the  index  move.'"^  Moreover,  as  Lehmann 
has  pointed  out  in  his  criticism  of  this  experiment,^  it  seems 
probable  from  reading  these  fuller  notes  that  the  account 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  represents  only 
a  part  of  what  took  place  at  the  seance.  Mr.  Crookes 
selected,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  published  only 
those  details  (including  the  temperature  of  the  room)  which 
to  the  man  of  science  seemed  relevant.  But,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  investigating  the  performances  of  conjurers 
even  the  most  intelligent  witness  is  apt  to  reject  as  irrelevant 
precisely  those  details  which  would  give  the  clue  to  the  trick. 

For  us,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  clue  may  be  found 
in  a  very  early  manifestation  of  Home's,  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  chary  of  repeating  in  his  later  years,  and  which 
Mr.  Crookes — I  infer  from  his  published  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject— had  never  seen.  In  the  accounts  of  the  early  physical 
phenomena  in  America  I  have  quoted  a  description  of  a 
seance  with  Home,  during  which  the  table  was  tilted  at  a 
precarious  angle,  without  the  displacement  of  various  small 
objects  which  rested  on  its  polished  surface.*  Lord  Adare 
(the  present  Earl  of  Dunraven)  was  favoured  with  one — and 
only  one — unequivocal  example  of  this  manifestation.^  But 
I  can  remember  no  other  detailed  account  of  a  similar  feat 
in  all  the  records  of  Home's  seances  in  this  country.^  This 
extremely  effective  exhibition  was,  I  take  it,  dropped  from 
Home's  repertory  for  prudential  reasons.  The  articles  were 
probably,  it  may  be  suggested,  held  in  position  when  the 
table  was  tilted  by  means  of  hairs  or  fine  threads  attached 
to  Home's  dress.  If  the  illumination  and  background  are 
properly  arranged,  a  dark  thread  is  practically  invisible  in 
such  a  case,  even  to  eyes  that  know  what  to  look  for,  Mr. 
Davey  used  to  employ  a  hair  or  thread  to  move  bits  of 

'  Vol.  vi.  p.  98,  etc.  loc.  cit.,  p.  no. 

Aberglaube  utui  Zauherei,  pp.  271-3.    Stuttgart,  i8g8, 
■*  Vol.  i.  pp.  242-3. 

'  Experiences  in  Spiritualism,  pp.  i,  2.  A  similar  manifestation  is  briefly 
described  by  Madame  Home  as  having  taken  place  in  Paris  {Life,  p.  92). 

"  In  the  Yorkskire  Spiritual  Telegraph,  vol.  iii.  p.  22,  Mr.  Barlee  briefly 
refers  to  a  similar  manifestation. 

U. — R 
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coloured  chalk  under  a  glass  tumbler,  when  the  eyes  of  all 
present  were  concentrated  upon  the  spot ;  and  would  even 
by  similar  means  cause  a  tumbler  to  glide  across  the  table. 
I  have  described  below  (pp.  272-3)  a  similar  trick,  for  which 
I  have  known  human  hair  to  be  employed.  The  risk  of 
using  threads  to  keep  small  objects  in  place  on  the  inclined 
table  is  obvious ;  a  suspicious  or  too  curious  sitter  might  at 
any  moment  discover  the  trick.  Or,  if  several  objects  were 
attached,  the  threads  might  become  entangled,  or  the  per- 
formance miscarry  in  other  ways.  But  if  a  single  loop  is 
used  the  risks  are  considerably  lessened  ;  and  if  the  experi- 
menters are  not  too  close  to  the  point  of  attachment  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  any  of  them  could  generally  be 
foreseen,  and  the  medium  would  have  time  to  let  go  one  end 
of  the  thread,  which  would  then  fall  to  the  ground  and  could 
be  drawn  in  at  leisure. 

It  is  by  the  use  of  such  a  thread,  I  venture  to  suggest, 
that  the  watchful  observation  of  Mr.  Crookes  and  his  col- 
leagues was  evaded.  Given  a  subdued  light,  and  opportunity 
to  move  about  the  room — and  from  the  detailed  notes  of 
later  seances  it  seems  probable  that  Home  could  do  as  he 
liked  in  both  respects — the  loop  could  be  attached  without 
much  risk  of  detection  to  some  part  of  the  apparatus,  pre- 
ferably the  hook  from  which  the  distal  end  of  the  board  was 
suspended,  the  ends  being  fastened  to  some  part  of  Home's 
dress,  e.g.  the  knees  of  his  trousers,  if  his  feet  and  hands  were 
under  effectual  observation. 

There  are  some  other  rather  puzzling  movements  small 
objects  recorded  in  Mr.  Crookes'  detailed  notes  which  may 
yield  their  secret  to  the  same  clue ;  in  particular,  the  floating 
of  a  small  lath.  Thus,  towards  the  end  of  the  stance  on 
June  2 1st,  1 87 1,  after  having  got  up  to  inspect  the  balance 
and  registering  apparatus,  and  to  move  it  away  from  the 
table,  the  sitters  resumed  their  seats,  and  a  message  shortly 
came,  "  Hands  off  the  table  and  all  joined."  After  this  the 
record  proceeds  : — 

"Just  in  front  of  Mr.  Home  and  on  the  table  was  a  thin  wooden 
lath  23 J  inches  long,  \\  inches  wide,  and  I  inch  thick,  covered 
with  white  paper.  It  was  plainly  visible  to  us  all,^  and  was  one  foot 
from  the  edge  of  the  table.    Presently  the  end  of  the  lath,  pointing 

'  The  amount  of  light  is  not  stated.  It  had  been,  as  already  mentioned,  so 
faint  at  the  beginning  of  this  sitting  that  the  index  could  be  read  with  difficulty. 
Later  the  gas  was  turned  up ;  but  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Crookes  thought  it 
necessary  to  stale  that  a  white  object  two  feet  long  was  plainly  visible,  it  may, 
I  think,  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  illumination  was  sufficiently  subdued  to  allow 
of  the  feat  being  worked  in  the  manner  suggested  in  the  te.xt. 
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towards  Mr.  Walter  Crookes,  rose  up  in  the  air  to  the  height  of  about 
ten  inches.  The  other  end  then  rose  up  to  a  height  of  about  five 
inches,  and  the  lath  then  floated  about  for  more  than  a  minute  in 
this  position  suspended  in  the  air,  with  no  visible  means  of  support. 
It  moved  sideways  and  waved  gently  up  and  down,  just  like  a  piece 
of  wood  on  the  top  of  small  waves  of  the  sea.  The  lower  end  then 
gently  sank  till  it  touched  the  table  and  the  other  end  followed. 

"Whilst  we  were  speaking  about  this  wonderful  exhibition  of 
force,  the  lath  began  to  move  again,  and  rising  up  as  it  did  at  first, 
it  waved  about  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  The  startling  novelty 
of  the  movement  having  now  worn  off,  we  were  all  enabled  to 
follow  its  motions  with  more  accuracy.  Mr.  Home  was  sitting  away 
from  the  table  at  least  three  feet  from  the  lath  all  this  time ;  he  was 
apparently  quite  motionless,  and  his  hands  were  tightly  grasped,  his 
right  by  Mrs.  Walter  Crookes  and  his  left  by  Mrs.  William  Crookes. 
Any  movement  by  his  feet  was  impossible,  as,  owing  to  the  large 
cage^  being  under  the  table,  his  legs  were  not  able  to  be  put  beneath, 
but  were  visible  to  those  on  each  side  of  him.  All  the  others  had 
hold  of  hands."2 

The  sittings  were  held  in  Mr.  Crookes'  dining-room,  and 
the  assistants  sat  round  the  dining-room  table.  The  occupa- 
tion of  the  sitters  w^ith  the  balance  apparatus  immediately 
before  the  manifestation  would  have  afiforded  Home  an  oppor- 
tunity for  adjusting  the  loops  of  thread  over  the  gaselier, 
whilst  the  injunction  to  join  hands  secured  him  from  any 
serious  risk  of  interruption. 

It  seems  possible,  therefore,  to  explain  the  great  bulk  of 
the  marvels  recorded  of  Home  by  a  combination  of  trickery 
on  the  one  side  and  unconscious  misinterpretation  on  the 
other.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  investigators  of 
a  generation  ago  could  have  been  deceived,  and  repeatedly 
deceived,  by  any  device  of  the  kind  suggested  ;  and  if  we 
find  ourselves  unable  to  accept  Mr.  Crookes'  testimony,  we 
are  guided  to  an  adverse  decision  less  perhaps  by  any 
defects  which  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  particular 
evidence  here  presented  than  by  that  general  presumption 
against  the  operation  of  the  supposed  new  physical  energy 
which,  as  already  shown,  inevitably  follows  from  an  analysis 
of  all  the  cognate  evidence  accumulated  down  to  the  present 
day.^  Even  so  there  remain  a  few  manifestations  which  the 
hypothesis  of  simple  trickery  does  not  seem  to  fit.  Some  of 
these  marvels— the  levitations,  the  elongations,  and  the  fire- 
ordeal— will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter. 

'  An  upright  cylinder  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter  used  in  these  experiments 
to  isolate  the  accordion. 

^  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  vi.  p.  ni.  »  See  above,  p.  185. 
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WAS  THERE  HALLUCINATION? 

TO  persons  familiar  with  the  effects  of  suggestion  on 
hypnotised  subjects  the  idea  naturally  presented  itself 
that  the  more  marvellous  phenomena  reported  by 
attendants  at  spiritualistic  seances  might  be  ascribed  to 
hallucination.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  such 
views  were  advanced,  among  others,  by  Professor  Balfour 
Stewart  and  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor  to  explain  Mr.  Crookes'  ex- 
periences with  Home.  Later,  at  the  British  Association 
Meeting  of  1876,  the  theory  was  again  put  forward  tenta- 
tively by  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett.  If  we  are  to  take  some 
of  the  accounts  given  by  witnesses  of  credit  and  intelligence 
as  accurately  representing  what  they  saw,  the  only  alternative 
to  a  wholesale  surrender  to  the  occult  forces  would  be  to 
postulate  a  not  less  wholesale  state  of  hallucination  on  the 
part  of  the  witnesses.  But  the  problem  is  never,  of  course, 
put  before  us  in  such  clear  and  unmistakable  terms.  How- 
ever brief  the  interval  between  the  event  and  its  record,  it 
is  sufficient,  as  we  saw  in  a  previous  chapter,  to  allow  scope 
for  the  action  of  the  constructive  faculties.  The  document 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  in  no  case  the  photographic 
record  which  it  purports  to  be,  but  a  work  of  art  of  more 
or  less  originality.  In  many  cases  we  can  recognise  that  the 
interval  is  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  prodigy  to  mature. 
Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Wesley  case,'^  and  as 
we  may  see  in  any  modern  Poltergeist  story,  the  farther 
events  recede  in  time  the  larger  they  loom  in  the  imagination. 
Many  of  the  records  of  Home's  seances  appear  to  be  of  this 
kind.  Dr.  Thomas  Hawksley,  in  an  undated  letter  quoted 
by  Madame  Home,^  states  that  he  and  a  friend  visited  Home 

'  Vol.  i.  pp.  32  et  seq. 

■■^  Li/c,  pp.  186-9;  sec  .-ilso  Journal  S.  P.  R.,  July,  1S89,  p.  122.  The  letter 
is  said  by  Madame  Home  to  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  being  included 
in  her  book,  published  in  1888,  and  therefore  many  years  after  the  events  which 
it  relates. 
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one  day  in  broad  daylight,  that  his  friend  stood  on  a  heavy 
centre  claw  table,  and  that  table  and  man  were  lifted  eight 
inches  in  the  air,  whilst  Dr.  Hawksley  satisfied  himself  by 
passing  his  hand  under  the  castors  that  the  table  was  clear 
of  the  ground.  So  Mr.  Perdicaris  told  me  that  at  his  first 
sitting  with  Home,  which  took  place  in  1868,  in  his  mother's 
house  in  London,  Mr.  Perdicaris  himself,  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Mowatt  Ritchie  (an  invalid  on  sofa),  and  an  old  housekeeper 
were  sitting  round  a  table  with  Home,  there  was  a  gaselier 
over  the  table  with  three  jets  lighted  ;  "  suddenly  table,  sofa, 
chairs,  and  sitters  were  all  moved  several  feet  off,"  apparently 
by  supernormal  power. 

In  such  cases  as  these,  however  sober-minded  and  con- 
scientious the  witnesses,  it  is  easier  to  find  the  explanation 
of  the  marvel  in  a  fallacy  of  memory  than  in  a  fallacy  of 
sense.^  "  I  want  to  ask  your  advice,"  said  a  patient  to 
Professor  Janet,  "  how  can  I  distinguish  between  a  memory 
and  a  dream?"  and,  indeed,  as  Janet  remarks,  the  question 
raises  a  very  delicate  problem.^  For  the  differences  between 
memory  and  imagination,  all-important  to  the  historian,  to 
the  psychologist  may  be  trivial  or  irrelevant.  Where  doubt 
on  the  subject  is  possible  it  is  not  by  introspection  that  we 
shall  learn  to  decide  between  them. 

But  when  the  interval  between  event  and  record  is  very 
brief,  the  assumption  of  a  fallacy  of  memory  of  this  extreme 
kind  cannot  seem  an  altogether  satisfactory  solution.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following  narrative  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Colley  (afterwards  Archdeacon  Colley).  Mr.  CoUey  was 
present  at  a  seance  on  September  25th,  1877,  wrote  out 
his  account  of  it  the  same  evening.  The  medium  was  Dr. 
Monck,  and  the  sitting  apparently  took  place  in  a  private 
house : — 

"  Dr.  Monck,  under  control  of  '  Samuel,'  was  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp — the  writer  not  being  a  yard  away  from  him — seen  by  all  to 
be  /^(?  living  gate  for  the  extrusion  of  spirit  forms  from  the  realm  of 
mind  into  this  world  of  matter ;  for  standing  forth  thus  plainly 
before  us,  the  psychic  or  spirit  form  was  seen  to  grow  out  of  his 
left  side.    First,  several  faces  one  after  another,  of  great  beauty, 

'  The  question  asked  by  Hamilton  Aide,  in  his  article,  "Was  I  Hypnotised?" 
(^Nineteenth  Century,  April,  1890)  may  no  doubt  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
If  we  were  forced  to  take  Mr.  Aide's  narrative  as  an  accurate  representation  of 
what  he  saw  at  a  sitting  with  Home,  we  might  be  hard  put  to  it  for  any  better 
explanation.  But  the  article  was  written  twenty  years  after  the  events  which  it 
records,  and,  though  the  author  speaks  of  "  referring  to  his  note-book,"  bears 
internal  evidence  of  being  founded  mainly  on  memory. 

^  Nevroses  et  id^es  fixes,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 
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appeared,  and  in  amazement  we  saw — and  as  I  was  standing  close 
up  to  the  medium,  even  touching  him,  I  saw  most  plainly — several 
times  a  perfect  face  and  form  of  exquisite  womanhood  partially 
issue  from  Dr.  Monck,  about  the  region  of  the  heart.  Then  after 
several  attempts  a  full-formed  figure,  in  a  nebulous  condition  at 
first,  but  growing  solider  as  it  issued  from  the  medium,  left  Dr. 
Monck,  and  stood  a  separate  individuality,  two  or  three  feet  off, 
bound  to  him  by  a  slender  attachment  as  of  gossamer,  which,  at 
my  request,  '  Samuel,'  the  control,  severed  with  the  medium's  left 
hand,  and  there  stood  embodied  a  spirit  form  of  unutterable  loveli- 
ness, robed  in  attire  spirit-spun — a  meshy  webwork  from  no  mortal 
loom,  of  a  fleeciness  inimitable,  and  of  transfiguration  whiteness 
truly  glistening." 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  time  came  for  the  form 
to  retire,  the  gossamer  filament  again  appeared,  and  Mr. 
CoUey  tells  us  that  he  saw  the  spirit  figure  sucked  back,  as 
by  a  psychic  waterspout,  into  the  body  of  the  medium,  and 
watched  the  angel  face  fade  and  finally  disappear.^ 

Mr.  Colley  does  not  state  how  much  light  the  lamp  gave, 
but  at  a  later  s6ance,  held  at  Dr.  Monck's  own  rooms,  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colley  and  Mr.  Stainton  Moses  present,  the 
latter  describes  the  light  as  faint.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  exquisite  spirit  form  which 
presented  itself  to  Mr.  Colley's  glowing  imagination  was 
merely  a  confection  of  masks,  stuffed  gloves,  and  muslin, 
actuated  by  a  jointed  rod,  but  we  cannot  help  remembering, 
if  Mr.  Colley  did  not,  that  articles  of  this  kind  had,  a  twelve- 
month previously,  been  found,  under  compromising  circum- 
stances, in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Monck.^ 

More  impressive,  because  written  with  greater  restraint, 
and  by  an  observer  of  a  more  critical  temperament,  is  the 
record  by  Mr.  St.  George  Stock  of  one  of  his  early  ex- 
periences. Mr.  Stock  narrates  that  in  March,  1872,  he  was 
persuaded  by  an  Oxford  friend  to  take  part  in  a  stance  at 
which  several  choir-boys  were  the  mediums.  Bits  of  paper 
and  stones  were  thrown  about  the  room,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  mediums  spoke  in  the  trance.  The  impression  left  upon 
Mr.  Stock's  mind  by  this  first  seance  was  that  the  phenomena 
were  genuine,  though  not  necessarily  of  spirit  origin,  and 
that  the  boys  were  innocent  of  trickery.    A  few  days  later 

1  Spiritualist,  Oct.  5th,  1877. 
"  Faintly  lighted  by  a  very  small  paraffin  lamp,  which  was  placed  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  and  shaded"  {Spiritualist,  Oct.  26th,  1877). 
s  Spiritualist,  Feb.  9th,  1877, 
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he  had  a  second  stance,  with  eight  choir-boys,  in  his  friend's 
room,  the  host,  however,  not  being  present : — 

"We  took  tea  together  as  before.  Whilst  the  boys  were  still 
seated  round  the  table  I  rose  and  walked  to  the  mantelpiece,  turn- 
ing over  in  my  mind  how  I  should  broach  to  the  boys  my  intention 
of  examining  their  pockets.  There  were  four  candles  burning  on 
the  mantelpiece,  by  the  side  of  which  I  took  my  stand.  The  boys, 
as  I  have  said,  were  still  seated  round  the  table,  which  was  at 
a  considerable  distance,  and  were  chatting  together  about  some 
game  of  cricket.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  room, 
when  a  shower  of  folded  papers  descended  upon  me,  floating 
gradually  down,  as  if  dropped  very  gently.  One  of  them  alighted 
on  my  hand,  and  so  called  my  attention  to  the  rest.  They  did  not 
seem,  as  the  stones  did  [on  the  previous  occasion]  to  come  from 
or  through  the  ceiling,  but  rather  to  start  into  sudden  existence  in 
the  air  above  me.  It  was  physically  impossible  for  these  papers  to 
have  been  thrown  at  me  by  the  boys  at  the  table,  and  I  thought 
it  perfectly  ludicrous  after  this  to  propose  the  examination  I  had 
intended,  a  test  having  been  given  me  far  more  satisfactory  than  any 
I  could  have  devised."^ 

The  account  is  based  upon  a  detailed  report  written  on  the 
following  day.^ 

In  both  these  cases — unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  angelic 
forms  did  really  grow  out  of  Dr.  Monck's  body,  and  bits  of 
paper  did  really  fall  from  nowhere  before  Mr.  Stock's  eyes — 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  we  have  to  do  with 
something  more  than  a  mere  fallacy  of  memory.  In  other 
words,  we  have  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Colley  and  Mr.  Stock 
were  hallucinated.  The  hypothesis  of  hallucination  in  such 
circumstances  requires,  no  doubt,  some  justification.  To 
most  persons,  it  may  be  surmised,  the  word  "  hallucination  " 
represents  a  rare  psychical  catastrophe,  a  kind  of  volcanic 
eruption  from  subterranean  depths,  symptomatic  at  the  lowest 
of  a  profound  disturbance  of  the  personality.  But  whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  work  of  the  Census  Committee  of  the 
English  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  shown  that 
sensory  hallucinations  are  compatible  with  ordinary  health 
and  sanity,  and  so  far  from  being  uncommon  that  about  one 
adult  Englishman  in  ten  can  recall  such  an  experience ;  on 
the  other  hand,  modern  psychology  recognises  in  such  sensory 
fallacies  only  the  product  of  familiar  mental  processes  pushed 
to  extremes.    For  it  can  be  shown  that,  even  in  normal  per- 

1  spiritualist,  Oct.  20th,  1876. 
As  I  learn  from  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Stock, 
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ception,  part  only,  and  it  nnay  be  a  small  part,  of  what  we 
"perceive"  is  due  to  the  impression  actually  made  on  the 
external  sense-organ  ;  another,  and  it  may  be  a  larger  part, 
can  be  definitely  traced  to  the  reproduction  of  previous 
sensations,  some  similar,  some  disparate,  aroused  by  sub- 
conscious processes  of  association.  In  other  words,  a  con- 
siderable and  essential  part  of  all  that  we  claim  to  see  and 
hear  is  due  to  our  own  imagination  ;  or,  to  quote  a  well- 
known  paradox  of  Taine's  :  "Au  lieu  de  dire  que  I'hallucina- 
tion  est  une  perception  exterieure  fausse,  il  faut  dire  que  la 
perception  exterieure  est  une  hallucination  vraie."^  And 
modern  psychologists  generally  incline  to  the  view  that 
between  what  we  call  true  perception  and  those  false  per- 
ceptions which  we  call  illusion  and  hallucination  there  is  no 
psychological  difference  at  all  comparable  in  importance  to 
the  practical  difference  between  fact  and  fancy ;  that  the 
false  perception  represents  in  many  cases  merely  a  slightly 
anomalous  reaction  to  sensory  stimuli ;  a  perception  in  which 
the  associative  processes  have  summoned  up  the  wrong  ideas.- 
The  cause  of  this  anomalous  reaction  of  the  brain  to  the 
impression  made  upon  the  external  sense  organs  (let  us  say, 
the  retinal  impression,  since  we  are  here  concerned  mostly 
with  visual  hallucinations)  is  to  be  sought  commonly  in  the 
condition  of  the  brain  itself  at  the  moment.  Either  there 
is  some  general  dissociation  of  consciousness — a  dissociation 
which  may  range  from  acute  mania  down  to  hypnosis  or  the 
drowsiness  which  precedes  sleep — or  there  may  be  some  local 
disturbance  of  equilibrium  leading  to  the  undue  prominence 
of  certain  ideas,  that  is,  in  terms  of  psycho-physiology,  to 
tension  of  a  particular  group  of  cells.  It  is  this  last  condition, 
familiarly  known  as  expectant  attention,  which  is  probably 
responsible  for  most  of  the  sense  deceptions  of  normal  life. 
When  the  mind  is  full,  as  we  say,  of  a  particular  idea,  very 

'  De  V Intelligence,  4th  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

^  Whether  there  are  or  are  not  any  halhicinations  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
term,  i.e.  sensory  perceptions  originating  without  any  sensory  stimuli,  is  for  the 
present  purpose  immaterial.  One  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject,  Edmund 
Parish,  in  his  Hallucinations  and  Illusions  (English  translation,  London,  1S97), 
claims  that  all  hallucinations  may  be  reduced  to  the  type  of  illusion  in  the  old 
sense,  i.e.  as  started  from  without  by  an  actual  sensory  stimulus.  Binet,  by  a 
different  line  of  reasoning,  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion.  W.  James  {Principles 
of  Psychology,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 15)  admits  that  hallucinations  are  often  only  extreme 
cases  of  the  perceptive  process,  in  which  the  secondary  cerebral  reaction  is  out 
of  all  normal  proportion  to  the  peripheral  stimulus  which  occasions  the  activity  ; 
but  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  some  hallucinations  are  centrally  initiated.  In 
the  text  I  have,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  used  hallucination  in  Parish's  sense, 
as  practically  equivalent  to  illusion  of  an  extreme  kind. 
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slight,  and  otherwise  indifferent,  sensory  stimuli  are  liable 
to  call  up  that  idea;  the  slighter  and  more  ambiguous, 
indeed,  the  sense  impression,  the  more  liable  is  it  to  be 
misinterpreted  in  accordance  with  the  dominant  idea.  Thus, 
when  expecting  to  meet  a  friend,  we  constantly  see  resem- 
blances to  him  in  the  faces  of  casual  strangers ;  or  again, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  dim  light  of  a  materialisation 
s6ance  the  sitters  are  ready  to  recognise  in  any  white-robed 
figure  the  spirit  of  mother,  sister,  or  wife.^ 

The  majority  of  the  sense  deceptions  which  we  meet  in 
the  investigation  of  Spiritualist  records  are  no  doubt  of  this 
type — quasi-hallucinatory  faces  superimposed  upon  the  faint 
outlines  presented  or  suggested  to  the  sense  of  sight  at  a 
dark  seance  or  in  a  spirit  photograph.^  There  is  a  professional 
medium  now  (1901)  performing  in  London,  at  whose  stances 
spirit  faces  are  reported  constantly  to  be  seen.  The  per- 
formance takes  place,  of  course,  in  the  dark  ;  the  faces  are 
shown  in  profile  against  the  background  of  a  faintly  illu- 
minated slate,  and  few  would  appear  to  pass  without  the 
tribute  of  recognition  from  one  or  other  member  of  the 
circle.  From  various  letters  which  have  appeared  in  Light ^ 
it  would  seem  that  the  female  faces  which  are  seen  at  this 
medium's  stances  generally  have  the  lower  part  of  their  faces 
veiled  by  drapery,  so  as  to  conceal  the  mouth  and  chin.  But 
this  circumstance  does  not  appear  materially  to  affect  the 
recognition.* 

That  in  some  cases  an  hallucinatory  image  is  actually 
presented  to  the  senses  of  the  witness  seems  probable.  The 
clearest  illustration  of  the  kind  known  to  me  is  furnished 
by  some  recent  exhibitions  given  by  a  non- professional 
medium.  The  lady  in  question  allows  certain  favoured 
persons  to  look  into  a  crystal,  inclosed  in  a  small  open  box, 
which  is  not  as  a  rule  allowed  to  leave  the  medium's  own 
hands.  At  the  back  of  the  crystal,  i.e.  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  the  seer  discerns  a  face  apparently  drawn  rather 
sketchily  in  outline,  in  black  and  white.  So  far  the  perform- 
ance would  seem  a  rather  transparent  trick.  But  it  is  the 
case  that  some  persons  have  recognised  in  these  sketchy  out- 
lines the  unmistakable  portraits  of  friends.  There  is  no 
verbal  suggestion  from  the  medium  ;  nor,  indeed,  could  verbal 
suggestion  be  directly  helpful,  since  the  likenesses  seen  are 

*  See  W.  James,  op.  cit.,  vol  ii.  p.  97. 
See  Book  III.  chaps,  vi.  and  vii. 
See  e.f^.  letter  from  "  T.  S.,"  gtli  March,  1901. 
The  medium,  it  should  he  stated,  is  a  man. 
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sometimes  of  persons  long  dead,  of  whom  the  medium  would, 
it  is  likely,  never  have  heard. ^ 

Illusory  impressions  of  this  kind  represent,  it  seems  prob- 
able, the  simplest  form  of  hallucination,  the  form  which 
implies  the  least  disturbance  of  ordinary  consciousness,  and 
is  often  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  normal  process 
of  perception. 

At  dark  stances  we  frequently  find  a  more  pronounced 
form  of  sense  deception,  approximating  to  the  type  of  "  pure  " 
hallucination.  Some  of  the  most  favoured  attendants  at 
Home's  circle  would  see  shadowy  figures,  which  were  un- 
mistakably of  an  hallucinatory  character.-  Similar  apparitions 
are  recorded  by  other  witnesses  with  other  mediums.  The 
clearest  account  of  the  phenomenon  which  I  have  seen  is 
contained  in  an  article  by  Professor  Harlow  Gale,  "A  Study 
in  Spiritistic  Hallucinations."  ^  The  subject  of  the  study. 
Dr.  S.,  a  private  medium  and,  apparently,  an  honest  man, 
gave  dark  seances  at  which  he  and  others  habitually  pro- 
fessed to  see  figures,  sometimes  of  sacred  personages,  some- 
times of  deceased  friends,  standing  near  them.  On  some 
occasions  they  even  claimed  to  shake  hands  with  the  figure, 
and  to  feel  the  material  contact.  Flowers  were  also  seen 
and  lights.  The  room  at  these  meetings  was  in  almost 
complete  darkness ;  and  each  seer  described  at  once  the 
figure  which  he  professed  to  see.  It  is  likely  that  the  starting- 
point  for  the  hallucination  was  furnished  by  the  patches  of 
light  which  came  through  crevices  in  the  door  and  window, 
or  by  the  retinal  light  or  other  sensation  proceeding  from  the 
eye  itself ;  and  that  the  image  was  completed,  as  is  probably 
the  case  in  nearly  all  hallucinations  of  this  kind,  under  the 
influence  of  direct  verbal  suggestion  from  the  medium  or  the 
original  seer.  A  dim  light  seems  to  be  essential  for  sense 
deceptions  of  this  nature ;  and  the  emotions  cultivated  at 
a  seance  prove  no  doubt  powerful  auxiliaries  in  their  pro- 
duction. 

A  good  illustration  of  similar  illusions  engendered  by 
expectancy,  and  conditioned  by  darkness,  is  given  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  In  his  voyages  in  the  South  Seas  he 
describes  how,  one  dark  night,  having  got  out  of  their  reckon- 

^  Amongst  those  who  have  described  to  me  this  performance,  and  have 
assured  me  that  they  have  "recognised"  faces  in  the  box,  are  the  late  Mr. 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  and  Mr.  C,  a  Cambridge  graduate.  In  the  latter  case,  at 
any  rate,  the  visions  were  not  emotionally  inspired ;  one  of  them  represented  a 
mere  casual  acquaintance,  another  a  college  tutor,  and  so  on. 
See  the  references  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

^  S.  P.  K.  Proc,  vol.  XV.  p.  65. 
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ing,  all  on  board  were  anxiously  looking  out  for  the  coral 
island  which  was  their  goal : — 

"Islands  we  beheld  in  plenty,  but  they  were  of  'such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  on,'  and  vanished  at  a  wink,  only  to  reappear  in 
other  places;  and,  by-and-by,  not  only  islands,  but  refulgent  and 
revolving  lights  began  to  stud  the  darkness;  lighthouses  of  the 
mind  or  of  the  wearied  optic  nerve,  solemnly  shining  and  winking 
as  we  passed."^ 

Again,  we  meet  occasionally,  in  more  normal  circumstances, 
with  sensory  fallacies  of  a  marked  type,  where  the  imagina- 
tion, filled  with  a  dominant  idea,  reacts  upon  some  slight  or 
ambiguous  sense  impression  so  as  to  construct  a  complete 
hallucinatory  drama.  Thus,  in  a  case  published  in  the 
S.P.R.  Report  on  the  Census  of  Hallucinations,  a  lady,  on 
hearing  a  sound  like  that  of  a  latch-key  in  the  front  door, 
straightway  saw  an  hallucinatory  figure  of  her  father,  accom- 
panied by  his  dog,  crossing  the  hall.^  The  following  case, 
quoted  in  the  same  report,  is  an  even  better  illustration  of 
the  hallucinatory  development  and  embellishment  of  a  slight 
and  fugitive  sense  impression  : — 

"Some  years  ago  a  friend  and  I  rode — he  on  a  bicycle,  I  on  a 
tricycle — on  an  unusually  dark  night  in  summer  from  Glendalough 
to  Rathdrum.  It  was  drizzling  rain,  we  had  no  lamps,  and  the  road 
was  overshadowed  by  trees  on  both  sides,  between  which  we  could 
just  see  the  skyline.  I  was  riding  slowly  and  carefully  some  ten 
or  twenty  yards  in  advance,  guiding  myself  by  the  skyline,  when 
my  machine  chanced  to  pass  over  a  piece  of  tin  or  something  else 
in  the  road  that  made  a  great  crash.  Presently  my  companion 
came  up,  calling  to  me  in  great  concern.  He  had  seen  through  the 
gloom  my  machine  upset  and  me  flung  from  it.  The  crash  had 
excited  the  thought  of  the  most  likely  cause  for  it,  and  .  .  .  this 
involved  a  visual  perception  of  the  mind,  faint,  but  sufficient  on 
this  occasion  to  be  seen  with  sufficient  distinctness  when  not  over- 
powered by  objects  seen  in  the  ordinary  way  through  the  eyes."^ 

^  In  the  South  Seas,  edition  of  1900,  p.  142. 
2  .S-.  P.  R.  Proc,  vol.  X.  p.  181. 

^  "On  the  Limits  of  Vision,"  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Stoney,  Phil,  Magazine,  March, 
1894.  Sir  John  Herschel  gives  a  case  of  hallucination  experienced  by  himself, 
vrhich  admirably  illustrates  the  action  of  long-established  association.  He  had 
been  vifatching  with  some  anxiety  the  demolition  of  a  familiar  building.  On 
the  following  day  at  evening,  but  whilst  the  light  was  still  pretty  good,  he  passed 
the  spot  where  it  had  stood.  "Great  was  my  amazement  to  see  it  as  if  still 
standing,  projected  against  the  dull  sky.  ...  I  walked  on,  and  the  perspective 
of  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  parts  appeared  to  change  ...  as  they  would 
have  done  if  real "  [Familiar  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,  p.  405). 
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Again,  Beard  has  described  how  a  steamer  in  which  he 
was  crossing  the  Atlantic  collided  with  a  sailing  vessel.  It 
was  night,  and  the  cry  went  forth  that  the  steamer  was  stove 
in  and  the  bow  sinking.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  bow, 
and  to  all  it  appeared  to  be  sinking.  "  I  shall  never  forget," 
writes  Beard,  "how  it  gradually  lowered  in  the  darkness." 
But  in  fact  the  vessel  was  uninjured.^  Hallucinatory  mis- 
interpretations of  distant  objects  such  as  occasionally  occur 
at  sea  furnish  another  illustration  of  the  same  principle. 
Thus,  when  the  French  frigate  La  Belle  Poule  was  searching 
for  a  missing  consort,  the  watch  signalled  a  disabled  vessel, 
and  the  whole  crew  in  full  daylight  saw  a  raft  and  boats 
crowded  with  men.  A  boat  was  sent  to  the  rescue,  and 
found  only  a  few  floating  branches  of  trees.^  Many  of  the 
recorded  apparitions  of  the  sea-serpent  have,  no  doubt,  a  like 
explanation. 

I  should  be  disposed,  then,  to  interpret  the  experiences 
of  Mr,  Colley  and  Mr.  Stock  quoted  above  as  illusions  or 
hallucinations  of  this  last  type.  Both  witnesses  were  cer- 
tainly under  the  influence  of  expectancy.  Mr.  Colley  had 
seen  materialised  figures  in  Dr.  Monck's  presence  before ; 
Mr.  Stock,  as  we  have  read,  had  witnessed  at  the  previous 
s6ance  bits  of  paper  and  stones  thrown  about  the  room,  and 
had  inclined  to  the  belief  that  these  movements  were  not  due 
to  trickery.  Both,  no  doubt,  at  the  seance  which  we  are  now 
considering  saw  something  for  which  they  could  not  account ; 
and  the  imagination,  supplementing  the  imperfect  data  of 
sensation,  as  the  imagination  supplements  sensatio7i  in  every 
act  of  perception,  filled  in  the  picture  on  these  occasions  on 
lines  predetermined  by  the  previous  experiences  of  the 
witnesses. 

Probably  some  of  the  more  marvellous  feats  described  at 
Home's  seances  can  be  analysed  into  sensory  deceptions  of 
this  nature.  The  circumstances  were  peculiarly  favourable 
for  illusion  of  the  kind  supposed.  The  minds  of  the  witnesses 
were  attuned,  by  previous  exhibitions  of  minor  feats,  to  the 
proper  degree  of  receptivity.  The  nature  of  the  marvel  to 
be  looked  for  was  indicated  beforehand,  so  that  the  imagina- 
tion would  have  less  difficulty,  when  the  rough  sketch  was 
supplied,  in  completing  the  picture,  much  as  Dr.  Stoney's 
friend  constructed,  on  the  hint  of  a  noise,  a  complete  picture 

^  Quoted  by  J.  N.  Langley  in  a  lecture  on  "The  Physiological  Aspect  of 
Mesmerism,"  given  before  the  Royal  Institution,  March,  1884. 

^  Gustave  Le  Bon,  Psychologic  des  Foules.  Paris,  1895.  Le  Bon  quotes  the 
incident  from  the  Jievne  Scienti/ujuc. 
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of  a  tricycle  accident.  Again,  this  last  illustration  presents 
a  near  parallel  in  another  respect  to  Home's  seances.  The 
light  was  in  most  cases  extremely  faint.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  sensory  deception  of  the  kind  supposed  occurs 
much  more  readily  when  the  original  sensation  is  vague  and 
ill-defined,  as  anything  seen  in  a  dim  light  must  be.^  The 
so-called  "  levitations "  of  Home  offer  probably  the  clearest 
examples  of  the  process. 

The  earliest  instance  of  Home's  "levitation"  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1852,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ward  Cheney,  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  An  account  of  this  levitation  will 
be  found  on  page  245,  vol.  i.  of  the  present  work.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  instances  there  cited  that  the  feat  was  not 
peculiar  to  Home ;  at  least  one  professional  contemporary, 
Gordon,  had  given  exhibitions  of  the  same  kind.  In  Home's 
case  it  will  be  seen  that  the  performance  took  place  in  a 
room  previously  darkened,  ostensibly  for  another  purpose ; 
and  the  evidence  that  the  medium  was  levitated  consisted  in 
his  own  statement  to  that  effect,  corroborated  by  the  palpable 
demonstration  of  his  boots  suspended  in  the  air.  Later,  we 
have  a  very  full  and  candid  account,  by  Robert  Bell,  of  a 
levitation  which  took  place  in  1860.^  In  this  case  also  the 
room  had  been  carefully  darkened  before  the  feat  was  at- 
tempted ;  and  the  evidence  for  the  fact  of  levitation  consisted 
in  the  sound  of  Home's  voice  in  the  air,  his  own  descriptions 
of  his  movements,  contact  with  his  boots  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  and  an  appearance  as  of  his  person,  or  some  part  of 
it,  projected  against  the  dim,  grey  light  which  came  through 
the  blind  drawn  down  across  the  window. 

Most  of  the  recorded  levitations  of  Home  are  of  this 
character.  After  various  minor  manifestations  had  educated 
the  witnesses  to  the  proper  frame  of  receptivity,  the  lights 
would  be  extinguished,  and  the  room  reduced  to  almost 
complete  darkness.  Home  would  then  explain  that  the  spirits 
were  lifting  him  up  ;  his  voice  would  be  heard  as  if  high  in 
the  air  ;  some  favoured  guest  would  be  allowed  to  grasp  his 
hand  or  foot ;  and  perhaps  a  dim  silhouette  of  his  legs  would 
be  seen  against  the  window-blind.  Thus,  to  take  a  few 
instances,  "J.  G.  C,"  in  an  account  of  a  seance  which  took 
place  apparently  early  in  1 860,  records  : — 

"Shortly  after  this  a  very  curious  affair  took  place  .  .  .  Mr.  Home 
remarked,  '  I  feel  as  if  I  am  going  to  rise.'    The  room  was  quite 

'  For  the  psychological  explanation  of  the  superior  power  of  weak  sensations 
to  give  rise  to  hallucination  see  W.  James,  op.  cii.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  83,  123,  etc. 
^  Cornhi/l  Magazine,  Aug.,  i860.    The  account  is  quoted  above,  pp.  49-50. 
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dark.  He  said,  '  I  am  getting  up,'  and  as  I  was  only  a  few  feet  from 
him  I  put  out  my  hand  to  him.  I  indubitably  felt  the  soles  of  both 
his  boots,  some  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  On  my 
doing  so  he  said,  'Don't  touch  me,  or  I  shall  come  down.'  Of 
course,  I  instantly  desisted,  but  down  he  came.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  after  this  he  remarked,  '  I  am  again  ascending,'  and  from 
the  sound  of  his  voice  we  could  not  but  infer  that  he  was  actually 
rising  towards  the  ceiling  of  the  ante-room."^ 

At  another  seance,  after  the  lights  had  been  put  out  and 
the  blinds  drawn  down,  a  similar  performance  took  place  in 
the  dark,  but  in  this  case,  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  sitters, 
"he  was  floated  with  his  feet  horizontally  into  the  light  of 
the  window,  so  that  we  all  saw  his  feet  and  a  part  of  his  legs 
resting  or  floating  in  the  air  like  a  feather,  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground."^  On  another  occasion,  recorded  by  Mr. 
Wason,  the  main  evidence  for  the  levitation  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  the  witness  held  Home's  hand  in  the  dark  and 
moved  along  with  the  medium  for  about  six  paces  until  he 
fell  over  a  stool.^ 

Of  levitations  which  are  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
light  we  have  two  accounts  by  Mr.  Enmore  Jones.  He 
records  that  on  one  occasion,  by  the  light  of  a  single  gas- 
burner  and  a  bright  fire.  Home  rose  vertically  in  the  air  until 
he  was  a  foot  above  the  floor.  No  details  are  given,  not  even 
the  date  of  the  seance.*  In  his  evidence  before  the  Dialecti- 
cal Society,  Mr.  Jones  stated  that  in  a  large,  well-lighted 
room  in  his  own  house,  he  and  all  his  family  saw  his  aged 
mother,  together  with  the  chair  she  sat  on,  rise  in  the  air 
until  her  knees  were  level  with  the  rim  of  the  table.^ 

Mr.  Crookes,  in  his  detailed  notes  of  sittings,  records  two 
cases  of  levitation  at  which  he  was  present.  On  July  30th, 
1 87 1,  shortly  after  the  gas  had  been  turned  out  and  spirit 
lamps  [z.e.  lamps  burning  spirit]  substituted  : — 

"Mr.  Home  walked  to  the  open  space  in  the  room  between 
Mr.  I.'s  chair  and  the  sideboard,  and  stood  there  quite  upright  and 
quiet.  He  then  said,  '  I'm  rising,  I'm  rising,'  when  we  all  saw  him 
rise  from  the  ground  slowly  to  a  height  of  about  six  inches,  remain 
there  for  about  ten  seconds,  and  then  slowly  descend.  From  my 
position  I  could  not  see  his  feet,  but  I  distinctly  saw  his  head, 
projected  against  the  opposite  wall,  rise  up,  and  Mr.  Walter  Crookes, 

^  Spiritual  Magazine,  i860,  p.  89.  ^  Ibid.,  i860,  p.  26S. 

Jbid.,  i860,  p.  525.  Ibid.,  1861,  p.  69. 

Dialectical  liepoi-t,  p.  145.  In  a  letter  recounting  the  incident  which 
appeared  in  the  Spiritual  Afagazine  (Sept.,  1868),  Mr.  Jones  gives  the  date  of  the 
seance  as  17th  July,  i868.    He  omits,  however,  to  date  his  letter. 
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who  was  sitting  near  where  Mr.  Home  was,  said  that  his  feet  were 
in  the  air.  There  was  no  stool  or  other  thing  near  which  could 
have  aided  him.  Moreover,  the  movement  was  a  continuous  glide 
upwards."^ 

On  April  21st,  1872,  we  have  the  follow^ing  record.  After 
various  minor  phenomena  had  occurred  : — 

"A  message  was  given,  '  Try  less  light'  The  handkerchief  moved 
about  along  the  floor,  visible  to  all.  Mr.  Home  nearly  disappeared 
under  the  table  in  a  curious  attitude ;  then  he  was  (still  in  his  chair) 
wheeled  out  from  the  table,  still  in  the  same  attitude,  his  feet  out 
in  front  off  the  ground.  He  was  then  sitting  almost  horizontally, 
his  shoulders  resting  on  his  chair.  He  asked  Mrs.  Walter  Crookes 
to  remove  the  chair  from  under  him,  as  it  was  not  supporting  him. 
He  was  then  seen  to  be  sitting  in  the  air,  supported  by  nothing 
visible."  2 

If  Mr.  Enmore  Jones'  testimony  almost  constrains  us  to 
believe  in  hallucination,  in  the  instances  recorded  by  Mr. 
Crookes  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Home  may 
have  found  opportunity,  in  the  intentionally  subdued  light, 
to  introduce  some  mechanical  support. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  all  the  cases  of  levitation  is  that 
which  took  place  on  December  i6th,  1868,  at  5,  Buckingham 
Gate,  London,  in  the  presence  of  the  Master  of  Lindsay 
(now  the  Earl  of  Crawford),  Viscount  Adare  (now  the  Earl 
of  Dunraven),  and  Captain  Wynne.  The  fullest  account  is 
that  of  the  Master  of  Lindsay,  written  on  July  14th,  1871. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

"I  was  sitting  with  Mr.  Home  and  Lord  Adare  and  a  cousin 
of  his.  During  the  sitting  Mr.  Home  went  into  a  trance,  and  in 
that  state  was  carried  out  of  the  window  in  the  room  next  to  where 
we  were,  and  was  brought  in  at  our  window.  The  distance  between 
the  windows  was  about  seven  feet  six  inches,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  foothold  between  them,  nor  was  there  more  than  a  twelve- 
inch  projection  to  each  window,  which  served  as  a  ledge  to  put 
flowers  on.  We  heard  the  window  in  the  next  room  lifted  up,  and 
almost  immediately  after  we  saw  Home  floating  in  the  air  outside 
our  window.  The  moon  was  shining  full  into  the  room  ;^  my  back 
was  to  the  light,  and  I  saw  the  shadow  on  the  wall  of  the  window- 
sill,  and  Home's  feet  about  six  inches  above  it.  He  remained  in 
this  position  for  a  few  seconds,  then  raised  the  window  and  glided 
into  the  room  feet  foremost  and  sat  down."* 

'  /'roc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  118,  119.  -  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

•'  The  seance  look  place,  as  said,  on  the  i6th  December,  1868,  two  days  after 
new  moon. 

^  The  letter  from  which  this  account  is  taken  originally  appeared  in  the 
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Lord  Adare's  account  of  the  central  incident  is  as  follows  : — 

"We  heard  Home  go  into  the  next  room,  heard  the  window 
thrown  up,  and  presently  Home  appeared  standing  upright  outside 
our  window ;  he  opened  the  window  and  walked  in  quite  coolly." 

Lord  Adare  adds  an  account  of  an  incident  at  which  he 
was  the  only  spectator.  After  the  levitation  he  had,  at 
Home's  request,  shut  the  window  in  the  next  room,  out  of 
which  Home  purported  to  have  been  wafted  by  the  spirits. 
On  returning  to  the  seance-room.  Lord  Adare  continues  : — 

"I  remarked  that  the  window  was  not  raised  a  foot,  and  that  I 
could  not  think  how  he  [Home]  had  managed  to  squeeze  through. 
He  arose  and  said,  '  Come  and  see.'  I  went  with  him ;  he  told  me 
to  open  the  window  as  it  was  before ;  I  did  so ;  he  told  me  to  stand 
a  little  distance  off;  he  then  went  through  the  open  space,  head 
first,  quite  rapidly,  his  body  being  nearly  horizontal  and  apparently 
rigid.  He  came  in  again  feet  foremost,  and  we  returned  to  the 
other  room.  It  was  so  dark  I  could  not  see  clearly  how  he  was 
supported  outside.  He  did  not  appear  to  grasp,  or  rest  upon  the 
balustrade,  but  rather  to  be  swung  out  and  in.  Outside  each 
window  is  a  small  balcony  or  ledge  nineteen  inches  deep  [i.e. 
apparently  nineteen  inches  wide],  bounded  by  stone  balustrades 
eighteen  inches  high."^ 

In  a  letter  written  to  Home,  dated  2nd  February,  1877, 
Captain  Wynne,  referring  to  this  occasion,  states  :  "  The  fact 
of  your  having  gone  out  of  the  one  window  and  in  at  the 
other  I  can  swear  to."^ 

Spiritualist  newspaper,  and  was  afterwards  republished  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Psychic  Power — Spirit  Power:  Experimental  Investigation  (London,  1871).  In 
July,  1869,  Lord  Lindsay  gave  an  account  of  the  incident  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Dialectical  Society,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

"I  saw  the  levitations  in  Victoria  Street  when  Home  floated  out  of  the 
window.  He  first  went  into  a  trance  and  walked  about  uneasily  ;  he  then  went 
into  the  hall.  While  he  was  away  I  heard  a  voice  whisper  in  my  ear,  '  He  will 
go  out  of  one  window  and  in  at  another.'  I  was  alarmed  and  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  so  dangerous  an  experiment.  I  told  the  company  what  I  had  heard  and 
we  then  waited  for  Home's  return.  Shortly  after  he  entered  the  room.  I  heard 
the  window  go  up,  but  I  could  not  see  it,  for  I  sat  with  my  back  to  it.  I,  how- 
ever, saw  his  shadow  on  the  opposite  wall ;  he  went  out  of  the  window  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  I  saw  him  outside  the  other  window  (that  is  the  next 
room)  floating  in  the  air.  It  was  eighty-five  feet  from  the  ground"  (Report, 
p.  214). 

The  discrepancies  between  this  and  the  account  given  in  the  text  may  perhaps 
be  explained  as  due  to  inaccurate  reporting.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  accounts 
suggest,  without  expressly  .stating,  that  Home  floated  outside  the  window  in  a 
horizontal  position,  where.as  Lord  Adare  states  that  Home  stood  upright. 

^  Lord  Adare's  testimony  to  this  incident,  in  its  original  form  difticull  of 
access,  will  be  found  quoted  in  Mrs.  Home's  Life,  p.  301. 
Life  of  D.  D.  Home,  p.  307. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  we  learn  from  Lord  Adare's 
account,  there  was  no  light  in  the  room  during  the  stance, 
except  such  as  came  through  the  window  (from  a  moon  two 
days  old) ;  that  Lord  Lindsay  had,  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  evening,  seen  an  apparition  of  a  man  sitting  in  a  chair  ; 
that  one  of  the  spirits  before  the  performance  had  announced 
what  it  was  proposed  to  do  ;  and,  finally,  that  on  a  previous 
occasion  a  few  days  before,  in  presence  of  two  of  the  same 
witnesses.  Home  had  opened  the  same  window,  stepped  on 
the  ledge  outside,  and  remained  standing  there,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  Lord  Lindsay,  looking  down  at  the  street  some 
eighty  feet  below.^  The  medium  had  thus,  as  it  were,  fur- 
nished a  rough  sketch  of  the  picture  which  he  aimed  at 
producing. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  complex  illusion,  however, 
whether  of  sense  or  of  memory — or,  as  seems  likely,  of  both 
— it  is  certain  that  it  was  shared  in  the  retrospect  by  all  the 
three  persons  present.^  Actually,  however,  the  collective  part 
of  the  illusion  is  seen  in  analysis  to  have  been  of  a  com- 
paratively unimpressive  kind.  From  Lord  Lindsay's  account, 
the  most  detailed  record  which  we  have  of  the  actual  levita- 
tion,  it  would  seem  that  Home,  probably  after  having  an- 
nounced that  the  spirits  were  about  to  carry  him  through 
the  air  from  one  window  to  another,  left  the  room.  A  sound 
was  heard,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  due  to  the 
cause  which  it  suggested,  the  opening  of  the  window  in  the 
next  room.  Shortly  afterwards.  Lord  Lindsay,  who  had  his 
back  to  the  window,  saw  on  the  opposite  wall  a  shadow, 
thrown  by  the  faint  moonlight,  which  suggested  to  him  that 
Home  was  outside  the  window ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
accepted  the  assurance  of  the  "  spirits "  that  in  fact  the 
medium  had  been  conveyed  to  that  point  through  the  air 
from  the  window-ledge  of  the  adjoining  room.  Whether 
Lord  Adare  or  Captain  Wynne  had  their  eyes  turned  towards 
the  window,  or,  generally,  upon  what  impressions  of  sense 
they  based  their  conviction  that  Home  had  actually  been 
levitated,  does  not  appear.  Remembering  that  the  room  was 
lighted  only  by  a  moon  two  days  old,  we  are  clearly  not 
justified  in  attaching  more  weight  to  their  general  statements 

^  The  last  quoted  incident  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  from  H.  D. 
Jencken,  printed  in  Human  Nature,  vol.  iii.  p.  50. 

^  Dr.  Carpenter,  with  that  disastrous  defect,  whether  of  candour  or  care, 
which  distinguished  so  many  of  his  public  utterances  on  the  subject  of  Spiritual- 
ism, assumed  that  the  third  witness.  Captain  Wynne,  had  not  shared  in  the 
illusion  (see  his  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  Jan.,  1S76).  This  drew 
from  Captain  Wynne  the  corroborative  testimony  quoted"  in  the  text. 

II. — S 
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than  to  the  detailed  record  of  Lord  Lindsay.  How  much 
that  record  is  worth,  as  evidence  for  a  miracle,  the  reader, 
with  the  depositions  before  him,  may  judge  for  himself 

The  other  incident  presents  a  somewhat  different  problem. 
The  room  was  again  dark,  the  action  was  momentary,  and 
the  solitary  witness,  who  had  been  told  to  keep  his  distance, 
was  still  labouring  under  the  strong  excitement  induced  by 
the  previous  performance.  It  would  be  impossible  to  lay 
much  stress  upon  an  observation  made  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Unlike  levitation,  the  phenomenon  of  elongation  was  a  late 
product  of  Home's  mediumship.  I  can  find  no  record  of  its 
appearance  before  1 867.  During  that  and  two  or  three 
succeeding  years  several  exhibitions  were  given,  amongst 
the  witnesses  being  Mr.  H.  D.  Jencken,  General  Boldero, 
Mr.  Ion  Perdicaris,  Lord  Lindsay,  and  Lord  Adare.  The 
manifestation  generally  took  place  in  a  very  subdued  light. 
But  Mr.  Perdicaris  has  given  me  from  memory  an  account 
of  an  occasion  on  which  he  saw  Home  elongated  in  a  good 
light.  The  medium,  however,  on  this  occasion  stood  behind 
a  chair,  with  his  hands  resting  on  the  back,  and  the  elonga- 
tion amounted  to  a  few  inches  only.  Moreover,  we  have  no 
contemporary  record  of  the  incident.  So,  in  a  case  described 
by  H.  D.  Jencken  ("  Honestas  "),  when  Home  held  a  candle  in 
his  hand  whilst  undergoing  elongation,  the  apparent  increase 
of  stature  amounted  only  to  about  four  inches.^ 

Lord  Adare,  in  his  Experiences,  gives  several  instances  of 
elongation,  some  in  fairly  good  light ;  but  his  description  of 
the  manifestation  and  of  the  means  taken  to  ascertain  the 
reality  and  measure  the  extent  of  the  elongation  is  not  such 
as  to  produce  conviction.  The  most  striking  account  of  the 
phenomenon  is  furnished  by  Lord  Lindsay,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Dialectical  Society's  Committee,  but  the  narrative 
was  written  some  time  after  the  event,  and  does  not  appear, 
since  the  dates  and  other  details  are  wanting,  to  have  been 
based  upon  contemporary  notes. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  written  by  Lord 
Lindsay,  read  before  the  Committee  on  the  6th  July,  1869  : — - 

"  On  another  occasion  I  saw  Mr.  Home,  in  a  trance,  elongated 
eleven  inches.    I  measured  him  standing  up  against  the  wall,  and 

^  Human  Nature,  vol.  ii.  p.  611.  See  also  ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  427  and  578 ;  vol. 
ii.  pp.  29  and  30.  In  vol.  iv.  p.  140  is  a  diagram  showing  the  elongation  of  Home's 
hand.  See  also  the  accounts  by  Dr.  Hawkins  Simpson  and  General  Boldero 
{Journal  S.  P.  R.,  1889,  pp.  123  and  125). 

'■^  Dialectical  Society's  Report,  p.  207. 
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marked  the  place;  not  being  satisfied  with  that,  I  put  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  and  placed  a  candle  in  front  of  him,  so  as  to 
throw  a  shadow  on  the  wall,  which  I  also  marked.  When  he  awoke 
I  measured  him  again  in  his  natural  size,  both  directly  and  by  the 
shadow,  and  the  results  were  equal.  I  can  swear  that  he  was  not 
off  the  ground  or  standing  on  tiptoe,  as  I  had  full  view  of  his  feet, 
and,  moreover,  a  gentleman  present  had  one  of  his  feet  placed  over 
Home's  insteps,  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  other  on  his 
side  where  the  false  ribs  come  near  the  hip-bone." 

Later,  in  answer  to  questions,  Lord  Lindsay  supplemented 
his  evidence  as  follovv's  : — ^ 

"  The  top  of  the  hip-bone  and  the  short  ribs  separate.  In  Home 
they  were  unusually  close  together.  There  was  no  separation  of 
the  vertebrse  of  the  spine ;  nor  were  the  elongations  at  all  like  those 
resulting  from  expanding  the  chest  with  air  j  the  shoulders  did  not 
move.  Home  looked  as  if  he  was  pulled  up  by  the  neck ;  the 
muscles  seemed  in  a  state  of  tension.  He  stood  firmly  upright  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  before  the  elongation  commenced 
I  placed  my  foot  on  his  instep.  I  will  swear  he  never  moved  his 
heels  from  the  ground.  When  Home  was  elongated  against  the 
wall.  Lord  Adare  placed  his  foot  on  Home's  instep,  and  I  marked 
the  place  on  the  wall.  I  once  saw  him  elongated  horizontally  on 
the  ground ;  Lord  Adare  was  present.  Home  seemed  to  grow  at 
both  ends,  and  pushed  myself  and  Adare  away." 

I  cannot  identify  in  Lord  Adare's  account  of  his  ex- 
periences either  of  the  occasions  referred  to  in  the  passages 
last  quoted. 

The  phenomenon  of  elongation  was  not  peculiar  to  Home. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  Herne  and  J.  J.  Morse  are  said 
to  have  been  elongated  in  1870.^  Lord  Adare  tells  us  that 
at  a  seance  at  which  Home  was  present  he  saw  a  young  lady 
elongated  to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches.^  And  I  have 
lately  received  an  account  of  an  elongation,  the  medium 
being  a  professional  clairvoyant  named  Peters,  which  took 
place  so  recently  as  May,  1900.  The  witnesses,  who  have 
all  signed  the  account  from  which  the  extracts  below  are 
taken,  were  the  Rev.  C.  J.  M.  Shaw,  his  wife,  and  brother. 
Peters  was  staying  in  Mr.  Shaw's  house,  and  at  a  sitting 
in  the  afternoon  hopes  had  been  held  out  of  some  remarkable 
manifestation  in  the  evening.  At  the  evening  sitting,  by 
direction  of  the  "control,"  the  shaded  standard  lamp  by 
which  the  room  was  lighted  was  turned  down  very  low. 

'  Report,  i)p.  213,  214.        "  See  above,  p.  78.        ^  Experiences,  p.  23. 
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Mr.  C.  Shaw  and  his  brother  sat  in  easy-chairs  (seats  fourteen 
inches  from  the  ground)  on  either  side  of  the  medium,  who 
was  standing.  Mrs.  Shaw  sat  opposite,  facing  the  medium. 
Mr.  C.  Shaw's  account  continues  : — 

"  My  brother  placed  his  right  foot  on  the  medium's  left  foot,  and 
I  placed  my  left  foot  on  the  medium's  right  foot.  (The  medium  was 
wearing  ordinary  boots.)  And  then  my  brother  placed  his  right 
hand  and  I  my  left  hand  on  the  medium's  waist,  our  other  hands 
grasping  (at  first)  the  medium's  hands. 

"  The  medium's  height,  as  measured  by  myself  against  the  wall 
of  my  room,  is  5  feet  7^  inches.  The  medium  began  to  sway  back- 
wards and  forwards  (his  face  was  towards  Mrs.  Shaw),  sometimes 
falling  so  far  backward  that  the  back  of  his  head  nearly  touched  the 
ground.  He  then  began  to  sway  sideways — first  one  side,  then  the 
other — disengaging  his  hands  from  ours  and  placing  them  (below 
ours)  above  his  hips.  He  then  stretched  his  hands,  with  palms  open, 
towards  Mrs.  Shaw,  and  fingers  extended,  straight  out  above  his  head, 
and  with  his  head  thrown  back,  the  motion  from  side  to  side 
becoming  less  and  less  till  it  ceased  altogether,  appeared  to  be 
drawn  upwards  by  his  hands. 

"  Both  my  brother  and  1  looked  to  see  that  we  were  still  on 
his  feet,  and  that  our  hands  were  on  his  waist;  we  were  both 
conscious  that  the  hands  we  had  placed  on  his  waist  were  being 
carried  up  as  the  elongation  gradually  took  place.  Keeping  our 
eyes  upon  him,  we  found  that  we  had  to  stretch  our  arms  to  their 
fullest  extent  (without  rising  from  our  seats)  to  retain  their  position 
on  his  waist.  On  my  attempting  to  rise  from  my  chair  the  'Indian' 
requested  me  to  remain  seated.  At  last  a  point  was  reached  when 
I  called  to  my  brother,  'If  he  goes  any  higher  I  can't  reach,'  my 
arm  being  stretched  to  its  very  fullest  extent;  at  the  same  time 
I  was  conscious,  and  so  was  my  brother,  that  our  feet  were  still 
on  the  medium's  feet.  The  Red  Indian  (who  was  controlling)  called 
to  us  then  to  observe  his  hands,  one  arm  (the  hands  and  fingers 
were  open  and  extended)  being  quite  six  inches  longer  than  the 
other;  from  our  position  this  was  difficult  for  my  brother  and  me 
to  see,  but  was  quite  apparent  to  Mrs.  S.  Again  our  attention  was 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  shorter  arm  had  been  elongated  to 
match  the  other.  We  had  now  arrived  at  the  limit  of  our  own 
powers  of  extension,  and  with  a  warning  from  the  Indian  the 
medium  collapsed  on  to  the  floor.  He  subsided  in  a  sitting  position 
on  the  floor  at  the  same  point  at  which  he  was  standing.  Mrs.  S., 
sitting  (in  front),  had  a  good  view  of  the  whole  process,  and  was 
able  to  note  the  elongation  with  reference  to  the  background. 
When  the  medium's  hands  were  first  raised  she  saw  them  against 
the  background  of  the  red  curtains  of  the  bow  window;  she  then 
noted  their  passing  the  line  which  marks  a  difference  of  six  inches 
between  the  ceiling  of  the  bow  window  and  that  of  the  room 
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(the  ceiling  of  the  bow  window  being  that  much  lower),  and  finally 
remarked  his  hands  against  the  background  of  the  ceiling  itself. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  distance  we  had  to  extend  our  arms 
to  keep  our  hands  on  his  waist,  one  would  judge  the  elongation 
to  have  been  at  the  very  least  a  matter  of  eighteen  inches, 

"There  was  no  breach  of  continuity  in  the  clothing  apparent  which 
one  might  have  expected.  After  the  sitting  the  medium  appeared 
much  fatigued,  still,  he  endeavoured  to  show  us  another  curious 
phenomenon.  Rubbing  his  face  violently  with  both  hands,  long 
streaks  of  light  became  visible  through  his  fingers;  this  I  clearly 
remarked,  but  it  was  not  noticed  by  the  others. 

"  We  have  tried  since  on  two  occasions  to  obtain  a  repetition  of 
the  phenomenon  of  elongation,  but  without  success. 

"  I  have  written  this  account  of  the  matter  as  it  presented  itself 
to  my  observation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  have  been 
deceived. 

"  I  may  say  that  the  medium  himself  drew  our  attention  to  the 
unusual  length  of  his  arms,  and  that,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of 
him  goes,  we  have  never  had  anything  to  cause  us  to  doubt  his 
integrity.  The  medium  laid  down  no  conditions  whatever  (beyond 
requesting  that  the  lamp  be  turned  down)  before  commencing 
the  seance. 

"When  the  seance  commenced  at  9.30  the  medium  occupied  the 
chair  in  which  Mrs.  Shaw  afterwards  sat.  At  about  10.15,  for 
the  experiment  in  '  elongation,'  he  changed  his  position  and  stood. 

"The  only  chair  near  I  pushed  away  when  the  medium  began 
to  sway  backwards  and  forwards,  fearing  he  would  knock  himself 
against  it. 

"  The  curtains  of  the  bow  window  follow  the  shape  of  the  bow, 
and  were  distant  from  the  medium  at  his  back  quite  eight  feet,  and 
on  his  left  side  a  distance  of  about  five  feet,  a  small  inlaid  writing- 
bureau  with  sloping  lid  separating  him  from  the  edge  of  the  curtain 
on  his  left. 

"  After  the  medium  fell,  which  he  did  in  a  sitting  position  on  the 
floor,  with  his  knees  near  to  his  chin,  he  complained  of  discomfort, 
etc.,  and  stiffness,  and  asked  if  'they  had  been  elongating  him.'"^ 

How  far  the  supposed  elongation  in  this  case  was  pure 
illusion,  and  how  far  it  may  have  been  due  to  trickery,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture.  But  the  description  of  the  medium's 
violent  swaying  movements,  and,  still  more,  his  attitude  at 
the  termination  of  the  experiment,  are  consistent  with  the 
view  that  the  "  elongation "  was  effected  by  some  simple 
mechanism,  such  as  steel  stilts,  concealed  in  his  boots  and 

'  I  received  an  account  of  this  incident  verbally  from  Mr.  C.  J.  M.  Shaw 
in  November,  1900 ;  the  written  account  above  quoted  is  dated  6th  February, 
1901. 
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trousers.  That  Home,  however,  used  concealed  apparatus 
of  the  kind  is,  I  should  think,  improbable.  The  evidence 
in  his  case,  either  from  want  of  detail,  length  of  time  between 
event  and  record,  or  the  attendant  circumstances,  such  as 
feebleness  of  illumination,  is  so  defective  that  it  is  easier 
to  attribute  the  results  recorded  to  illusion,  which  Home  may- 
no  doubt  have  eked  out  on  occasion  by  such  devices  as 
slipping  his  feet  half  out  of  his  boots  and  standing  on  tip- 
toe, or  supporting  himself  on  convenient  articles  of  furni- 
ture. 

I  have  reserved  for  the  last  what  is  at  once  the  least 
readily  explicable  and  the  best  attested  of  all  the  phenomena 
presented  by  Home.  The  evidence  for  the  fire-ordeal  is 
abundant ;  it  is  in  some  cases  of  high  quality ;  and,  from 
the  nature  of  the  experiment,  the  illumination  of  the  room 
was  generally  more  adequate  than  in  the  case  of  the  levita- 
tions  and  elongations. 

Mr.  Crookes  thus  describes  two  occasions  on  which  he  was 
a  witness  of  the  fire-ordeal.  The  first  account  is  extracted 
from  a  contemporary  letter  to  Mrs.  Honywood,  describing 
a  seance  which  took  place  on  April  28th,  1871  : — 

"At  Mr.  Home's  request,  whilst  he  was  entranced,  I  went  with 
him  to  the  fireplace  in  the  back  drawing-room.  He  said,  '  We  want 
you  to  notice  particularly  what  Dan  is  doing.'  Accordingly  I  stood 
close  to  the  fire  and  stooped  down  to  it,  when  he  put  his  hands  in. 
He  very  deliberately  pulled  the  lumps  of  hot  coal  off,  one  at  a  time, 
with  his  right  hand,  and  touched  one  which  was  bright  red.  He 
then  said,  '  The  power  is  not  strong  on  Dan's  hand,  as  we  have  been 
influencing  the  handkerchief  most.  It  is  more  difficult  to  influence 
an  inanimate  body  like  that  than  living  flesh,  so,  as  the  circum- 
stances were  favourable,  we  thought  we  would  show  you  that  we 
could  prevent  a  red-hot  coal  from  burning  a  handkerchief.  We  will 
collect  more  power  on  the  handkerchief  and  repeat  it  before  you. 
Now!' 

"  Mr.  Home  then  waved  the  handkerchief  about  in  the  air  two  or 
three  times,  held  it  above  his  head,  and  then  folded  it  up  and  laid 
it  on  his  hand  like  a  cushion ;  putting  his  other  hand  into  the  fire, 
he  took  out  a  large  lump  of  cinder  red-hot  at  the  lower  part,  and 
placed  the  red  part  on  the  handkerchief.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  would  have  been  in  a  blaze.  In  about  half  a  minute  he 
took  it  off  the  handkerchief  with  his  hand,  saying,  '  As  the  power  is 
not  strong,  if  we  leave  the  coal  longer  it  will  burn.'  He  then  put 
it  on  his  hand  and  brought  it  to  the  table  in  the  front  room,  where 
all  but  myself  had  remained  seated."^ 


1  Pioc.  S.  P.  A'.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  103,  104. 
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The  next  account  is  from  Mr.  Crookes'  detailed  notes  of 
a  stance  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  May,  1871.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  seance  the  room  was  lit  by  four  candles ; 
a  wood  fire,  somewhat  dull,  was  burning  in  the  grate.  After 
various  manifestations,  two  of  the  candles  were  extinguished. 
Mr.  Home  went  to  the  fire,  took  out  a  piece  of  red-hot  char- 
coal, which  he  placed  on  a  folded  cambric  handkerchief, 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  from  one  of  the  guests.  He  fanned 
the  charcoal  to  a  white  heat  with  his  breath,  but  the  hand- 
kerchief was  only  burnt  in  one  small  hole.^  After  this 
exhibition — 

"  Mr.  Home  again  went  to  the  fire,  and  after  stirring  the  hot  coal 
about  with  his  hand,  took  out  a  red-hot  piece  nearly  as  big  as  an 
orange,  and  putting  it  on  his  right  hand,  covered  it  over  with  his  left 
hand,  so  as  to  almost  completely  enclose  it,  and  then  blew  into  the 
small  furnace  thus  extemporised  until  the  lump  of  charcoal  was 
nearly  white-hot,  and  then  drew  my  attention  to  the  lambent  flame 
which  was  flickering  over  the  coal  and  licking  round  his  fingers ;  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  looked  up  in  a  reverent  manner,  held  up  the  coal 
in  front,  and  said,  '  Is  not  God  good  ?  Are  not  His  laws  wonder- 
ful ? '  "2 

Amongst  the  other  persons  who  have  left  on  record  their 
testimony  to  this  manifestation  are  Lord  Lindsay,  Lord 
Adare,  H.  D.  Jencken,  W.  M.  Wilkinson,  S.  C.  Hall,  W.  H. 
Harrison,  Mrs,  Honywood,  and  Miss  Douglas.^ 

From  the  several  accounts  published  it  would  appear  that 
an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  in  this  respect  indeed  resembling 
the  levitations  and  the  elongations,  was  only  vouchsafed  to 
a  few  privileged  and,  if  the  word  may  be  allowed  in  this 
connection,  "  trained "  witnesses.  The  experiment  was  ob- 
viously a  delicate  one,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  miscarriage. 
Thus,  it  was  checked  on  one  occasion  by  one  of  the  witnesses 
starting  in  alarm  from  his  chair  on  another  by  the  irruption 
of  two  uninvited  witnesses  ;^  it  failed  on  two  occasions  at 
Glasgow  because  the  conditions  were  "  too  positive,"  or  the 
witnesses  had  too  little  faith.*' 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  further,  that  though  Home  was  the 

'  Mr.  Crookes  tells  us  that  he  tested  the  handkerchief  afterwards  in  his 
laboratory,  and  found  that  it  had  not  been  chemically  prepared  to  resist  the 
action  of  fire.  2  _5'_  p  p^  p  jq^. 

^  See  especially  the  Dialectical  Society's  Report ;  letters  from  "  Ilonestas " 
(H.  D.  Jencken)  in  Htunan  Nature,  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.  ;  Journal  S.  P.  R.  for  July, 
1889;  Spirit  People,  by  W.  H.  Harrison;  Miracles  and  Mode7ii  Spiritualism, 
by  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  p.  166,  etc.         ■«  Life  of  Hovie,  p.  388. 

'  "Uninvited,"  that  is,  by  the  medium  (see  Journal  S.  P.  R.,  July,  1889, 
P-  126).  *  Human  Nature,  vol.  iv.  pp.  91  and  132. 
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chief  exponent  of  this  feat  in  modern  times,  it  was  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  him.  In  the  annals  of  Spiritualism  there 
are  several  records  of  similar  manifestations  through  other 
mediums,  chiefly  in  America.  In  England  rivals  in  this  line 
were  rare ;  but  I  have  come  across  a  case  more  recent  than 
any  of  Home's.  In  a  letter  dated  June,  1882,  Mrs.  William 
Tebb  wrote  to  me  : — 

"  Only  on  Friday  I  was  in  a  circle  with  five  others,  when  one  fell 
apparently  in  deep  trance,  and  put  his  hands  over  a  flame  and  held 
them  for  some  time  without  apparent  injury.  He  also  held  the 
flame  close  to  his  eyes,  to  our  horror,  and  we  had  to  beg  for  the 
fire  test  to  be  stopped.  It  seemed  too  much  to  risk  the  eyesight 
in  such  a  way.  The  burning  of  the  hands  we  had  been  able  to 
bear.    The  man  afterwards  was  apparently  no  worse." 

But  outside  the  ranks  of  spirit  mediums  there  are  many 
recorded  instances.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages  for  parallels.  In  the  eighteenth  century  similar  portents 
were  exhibited  both  among  the  Cevennois^  and  the  Convul- 
sionnaires  of  S.  Medard.^  In  more  recent  times  there  have 
been,  and  no  doubt  still  are,  European  jugglers  who  can 
handle  red-hot  iron,  and  play  almost  incredible  tricks  with 
burning  substances.  Their  immunity  from  injury  is  under- 
stood to  be  due  to  careful  preparation,  the  use  of  alum  and 
other  chemical  substances,  and,  generally,  to  the  nice  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.  But  besides  these  stage  performances, 
which  are  obviously  mere  feats  of  skill  and  endurance,  there 
is,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  shown,  abundant  evidence  in 
modern  times  of  fire-ordeals  of  a  very  surprising  kind 
amongst  uncivilised,  or  differently  civilised  races.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  educated  Europeans,  who  have  not  only 
seen,  but  in  some  instances  have  actually  themselves  under- 
gone the  ordeal.  The  chief  evidence  comes  from  the  Society 
Islands,  Fiji,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  and  Southern  India.  In 
some  of  these  instances,  according  to  the  descriptions  given 

^  Mr.  John  Cavalier,  who  tells  the  story,  was  present  with  a  great  multitude 
and  saw  one  Clary,  habited  in  a  white  streight  frock,  mount  upon  a  pile  of  wood, 
light  it  himself,  and  remain  there,  the  flames  rising  above  his  head,  until  the 
wood  was  quite  spent  and  there  were  no  more  flames.  There  was  no  mark  of 
fire  on  his  hair  or  clothes  (A  Cry  from  the  Desart.    London,  1707,  p.  51). 

^  Marie  Sonet,  called  the  Salamander,  on  several  occasions,  in  the  presence 
of  Carre  de  Montgeron  and  others,  stretched  herself  on  two  chairs  over  a  blazing 
fire,  and  remained  there  for  half  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time,  neither  herself  nor 
her  clothing  being  burnt.  On  another  occasion,  however,  she  thrust  her  booted 
feet  into  a  burning  brazier,  until  the  soles  of  both  boots  and  stockings  were 
reduced  to  a  cinder,  her  feet  remaining  uninjured  (P.  F.  Malhieu,  Histoirt:  des 
MiracuUs,  etc.,  pp.  262-6.    Paris,  1864). 
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by  the  European  witnesses,  the  heat  was  very  great,  and  the 
period  during  which  the  subjects  were  exposed  to  it  relatively 
considerable.  The  insensibility  even  to  severe  pain  which 
accompanies  states  of  trance  and  ecstasy  would  no  doubt 
account  for  the  subjective  immunity  of  the  devotees ;  but  it 
will  hardly  explain  why  the  skin  of  the  bare  feet  and  legs 
was  not  scorched  by  the  heat  which,  in  some  cases,  according 
to  the  observers,  kindled  green  leaves  and  melted  solder 
on  a  thermometer  case.  A  recent  account,  however,  of  the 
fire-ordeal  in  Tahiti  witnessed  by  Professor  Langley,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,^  suggests  that  the  marvellous 
elements  in  the  descriptions  given  by  previous  witnesses 
were  possibly  due  mainly  to  defective  observation.  In  Pro- 
fessor Langley's  presence  a  native  priest,  followed  by  many 
other  natives  and  ultimately  by  several  Europeans,  walked 
over  a  shallow  pit  filled,  to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  with 
stones,  the  lower  layers  of  which  were  unquestionably  red- 
hot  and  glowing.  But  Professor  Langley  observed  that  the 
topmost  layer  was  far  from  being  red-hot ;  that  some  of  the 
stones  could  even  be  touched  lightly  with  the  hand  ;  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  performers  carefully  picked 
their  way,  choosing  apparently  the  coolest  places.  The  stones 
were  too  hot  for  the  Europeans  to  walk  over  barefooted,  but 
not  hot  enough,  it  would  seem,  to  injure  the  soles  of  their 
boots  or  the  hardened  native  skin.  Professor  Langley's 
conclusion  is  that  it  was  "  a  most  clever  and  interesting 
piece  of  savage  magic,  but  not  a  miracle " ;  and  that  the 
success  of  the  performance  largely  depended  upon  the  chief 
priest's  choice  of  the  stones,  a  porous  basalt,  which  formed 
an  extremely  bad  conductor  of  heat.  This  last  observation 
is  of  interest  in  connection  with  Home's  feats,  for  wood, 
coals,  and  coal-cinders  form  also  very  bad  conductors,  as 
anyone  can  satisfy  himself  by  actual  experiment.  A  coal, 
red-hot  and  blazing  at  one  end,  may  be  held  in  the  bare 
hand  without  serious  inconvenience,  and  may  be  placed  on 
paper  without  burning  it.^  It  is  certainly  noteworthy  that 
the  particular  feat  of  Home's  mediumship  which  is  best 
attested  and  most  difficult  to  explain  should  meet  with 
corroborative  testimony  outside  the  pale  of  professional 
mediumship,  unless  we  stretch  that  word  to  include  Shamans, 
medicine-men,  and  Brahmin  priests.    But  it  is  to  be  feared 

'  Letter  in  Nature,  Aug.  22nd,  1901. 

'"^  From  the  pages  of  "  Uncle  Remus,"  no  mean  authority,  it  may  he  learnt 
that  negroes  will  take  up  a  live  coal  in  their  hands  to  light  their  pipes  withal. 
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that  the  evidence  points  rather  to  a  skilfully  staged  illusion 
than  to  a  new  fact  in  Nature.^ 

On  the  whole  then,  while  the  evidence  at  present  adduced 
must,  I  submit,  be  held  insufficient  to  substantiate  the  preter- 
human or,  at  lowest,  preternormal  power  over  material  nature 
claimed  for  Home  and  other  mediums,  it  seems  possible  that 
the  marvels  reported  were  in  some  cases  something  more 
than  mere  conjuring  tricks.  At  a  conjuring  performance 
the  spectator's  judgment  is  fooled,  but  his  actual  perceptions 
are  probably  unimpaired  ;  there  is  fallacy,  but  it  is  of  in- 
ference and  interpretation,  not  of  the  senses.-  In  the  per- 
formances, especially  of  Home,  there  appears  at  times  to 
have  been  an  actual  sense-deception,  of  the  type  which  is 
commonly  known  as  illusion  rather  than  hallucination ;  a 
sense-deception,  that  is,  in  which  the  foundation  is  laid  by 
impressions  received  from  the  world  without,  though  the 
superstructure  may  be  of  imagination  all  compact.  When 
Lord  Lindsay  and  his  friends  saw  Home  elongated  or  levi- 
tated, their  perceptive  faculties,  it  is  suggested,  were  misled, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Dr.  Stoney's  friend  was  misled, 
when  he  saw  the  imaginary  tricycle  accident,  or  the  spectator 
at  a  materialisation  seance  when  he  greets  the  medium 
dressed  up  in  a  white  sheet  and  a  nightcap  as  his  grand- 

For  the  evidence  as  to  the  fire-ordeal  in  modern  times  see  Mr.  Lang's 
Modern  Mythology  (1897),  chap.  xii.  ;  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  xv.  p.  2,  article  b)' 
Mr.  Lang  on  "The  Fire  Walk,"  and  the  references  there  given.  See  also 
Atmales  des  Sciences  Psychiques  for  July  and  August,  1899,  article  by  Dr.  Pascal 
on  "Les  Dompteurs  du  Feu";  and  journal  S.  P.  R.,  November,  1900.  The 
latter  contains  several  descriptions  of  the  feat  as  performed  in  India ;  and,  in 
one  or  i^o  of  the  instances  there  described,  it  would  appear  that  the  apparent 
immunity  of  the  devotees  may  have  been  due  to  careful  training  and  the  use  of 
certain  skilfully  devised  precautions.  But  it  is  difficult  to  account  in  this  way 
for  Colonel  Gudgeon's  experience,  vifho  walked  in  a  leisurely  way  and  barefooted 
with  three  other  Europeans  over  twelve  feet  of  stones  hot  enough  to  bake  bread  ; 
or  for  the  ceremony  at  Fiji  described  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Hocken,  f.l.s.  (both  these 
cases  are  quoted  in  Mr.  Lang's  article  above  referred  to).  In  an  article  by  R.  C. 
Caldwell  on  ' '  Demonolatry  and  Devil  Worship  "  ( Contemporary  Review,  Feb. , 
1876)  a  case  is  recorded  in  which  the  fire  test  failed.  The  priest  in  this  case 
poured  a  cauldron  of  molten  lead  on  his  head,  and  died  a  few  days  later  from 
the  effects. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  even  in  an  ordinary  conjuring  trick  there  may 
be  sensory  hallucination.  Thus,  when  the  conjurer  pretends  to  throw  the  borrowed 
ring  across  the  stage,  he  moves  his  arm  as  in  the  act  of  throwing,  and  straight- 
way a  responsive  tinkle  is  heard  from  the  basin  in  which  the  ring  is  supposed 
to  fall.  That  at  the  time  the  more  suggestive  spectators  actually  see  the  flash 
of  the  jewel  in  its  imaginary  transit  would  be  difficult  to  prove  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  many  of  them  will  be  found  afterwards  to  have  the  fallacious  memory  of 
having  seen  it.  See  Jastrow,  Fact  and  Fable  in  Psychology,  p.  117,  and  the 
article  by  Mr.  Triplett  on  the  "Psychology  of  Conjuring  Deceptions"  there 
quoted.  Mr.  Triplett  found  that  78  children  out  of  165  whom  he  tested  had 
the  hallucinatory  memory  of  seeing  a  ball  thrown  up  in  the  air  and  disappear. 
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mother,  or  as  the  French  sailors  were  deceived  when  they 
mistook  the  branch  of  a  tree  for  a  raft  crowded  with  their 
shipwrecked  comrades. 

The  conditions — the  subdued  light,  the  emotional  stress 
and  expectancy  of  the  sitters — were  propitious  for  sense- 
deceptions  of  this  kind ;  and  one  other  factor,  illustrated  by 
the  example  last  quoted,  may  also  have  contributed  to  the 
result.  The  group  of  French  sailors  no  doubt  assisted  and 
encouraged  each  other  in  the  erroneous  interpretation  of 
what  they  saw,  each  contributing  some  fresh  item  of  con- 
firmation or  enlargement.  Something  of  the  kind  seems 
liable  to  occur  in  any  group  of  persons  occupied  with 
common  objects  of  thought  or  dominated  by  a  common 
emotion.  The  ingenious  French  writer  from  whom  the 
illustration  is  borrowed  has  propounded  the  theory  that 
in  any  such  group  of  human  beings  there  is  a  psychic 
contagion  at  work  which  tends  to  produce  uniformity  in 
action  and  judgment.  And  not  only,  he  argues,  will  the 
resulting  acts  and  beliefs  tend  to  be  uniform,  but  they 
will  represent  the  instinctive  and  subconscious  rather  than 
the  rational  elements  of  the  individual  minds  composing 
the  group.  That  a  crowd  is  always  more  impulsive,  more 
credulous,  and  more  readily  suggestible  than  the  average  of 
the  individuals  composing  it  is  proved  by  the  epidemic 
enthusiasms  and  epidemic  hallucinations  which  are  recorded 
at  various  periods  of  the  world's  history  to  have  seized  upon 
large  groups  of  persons,  most  of  whom  probably  if  left  to 
their  individual  initiative  would  have  been  shrewd  enough 
or  inert  enough  to  resist  the  impulse.'^  M.  Le  Bon's  theory 
was  not  apparently  suggested  by  experience  of  spiritualist 
seances  ;  but  such  experience  certainly  lends  support  to  his 
speculations.  After  hours  of  waiting  in  the  semi-darkness, 
in  strained  expectation,  the  hesitancy  of  the  more  cautious 
sitters  may,  it  is  conjectured,  sometimes  be  overborne,  and 
the  unanimous  testimony  to  the  ensuing  marvels  reflect  the 
hasty  inferences  and  irresponsible  judgment  of  the  least 
critical  of  the  spectators. 

If  such  quasi-hallucinations  did  in  fact  occur  at  Home's 
stances,  his  unusual  success  in  producing  them  may  have 
been  due  to  one  of  two  causes,  or  to  both  in  combination : 
to  his  own  impressive  power,  or  to  the  impressibility  of  his 
sitters.  As  regards  the  second  point,  it  has  already  been 
remarked  that  the  spectators  of  these  higher  marvels  were 


'  Gustave  Le  Bon,  Psychologic  des  Fotiles.    Paris,  1895. 
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few,  and  obviously  selected  with  great  care.  The  success 
of  the  fire-ordeal  in  particular  appears  to  have  depended 
very  closely  on  the  quality  of  the  spectators.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  those  who  were 
admitted  to  Home's  stances  were  highly  susceptible  to  sug- 
gestions of  various  kinds,  occasionally  taking  the  form  of 
actual  hallucination.  Both  Lord  Adare  and  the  Master  of 
Lindsay  constantly  saw  figures  which  were  unquestionably 
not  material  in  the  dim  light  of  the  seance-room.  The 
Master  of  Lindsay  and  others  saw  the  successive  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  and  afterwards  the  picture  of  a  landscape,  in 
a  crystal  placed  on  Home's  head;^  it  is  noteworthy  that  at 
one  of  the  sub-committee's  seances  with  Home  the  Master 
of  Lindsay's  left  arm  became  quite  rigid.^  Others  of  the 
attendants  at  Home's  seances  appear  to  have  been  hardly 
less  impressible.  The  Hon,  Mrs.  E.  and  others  saw  at  a 
dark  seance  troops  of  phantom  figures,  lights,  and  spirit  eyes, 
all  of  which  were  invisible  to  another  witness,  Mrs.  Hony- 
wood.^  Lady  D.  is  reported  to  have  seen  the  apparition 
of  a  magnificent  white  fliower,  as  large  as  a  dinner-plate,  with 
long  purple  stamens.*  H.  D.  Jencken  mentions  having  seen 
strangers  to  Home  entranced  at  his  seances.^ 

There  are,  then,  some  grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
habitues  of  Home's  seances  exhibited  a  suggestibility  and 
a  tendency  to  hallucination  above  the  common.  Partly  this 
was  due,  it  is  likely,  to  peculiarities  of  temperament  in  the 
witnesses.  But  it  seems  possible  that  in  part  it  may  have 
been  due  to  some  power  possessed  by  Home  in  common 
with  other  mediums.  Madame  Blavatsky  appears  to  have 
possessed  on  occasion  the  power  of  causing  the  persons  in 
her  train  to  see  visions  and  dream  dreams.^    And  two  or 

^  Dialectical  Report,  pp.  206,  259. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  49.    Note  also  that  in  his  evidence  the  Master  of  Lindsay  stated 
that  in  youth  he  had  at  one  time  been  subject  to  the  hallucination  of  a  black 
dog  {Report,  p.  216). 
Ibid.,  pp.  128,  367. 

Ibid. ,  p.  328.    The  evidence  in  this  case  is  second-hand. 

'  Hmnan  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88  and  144.  H.  D.  Jencken  elsewhere  states 
that  on  one  occasion  Home,  after  passing  into  the  trance,  went  round  the  circle 
"mesmerising"  the  sitters.  He  then  announced  that  he  was  about  to  be 
elongated,  and  they  saw  him  elongated  accordingly  (quoted  in  Home's  Incidents 
in  my  Life,  Second  Series,  p.  177).  At  Mr.  Crookes'  seances  some  of  those 
present  saw  hands  which  were  invisible  to  Mr.  Crookes  himself;  and  General 
Boldero,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  describing  a  stance  with  Home,  writes  that  the 
ladies  said  they  saw  hands,  "  I  myself  saw  something,  but  cannot  exactly  describe 
what  it  was"  (5.  P.  R.  Journal,  July,  1889,  p.  125). 

"  See  a  Modern  Priestess  of  Isis,  Solovyoff,  translated  by  Walter  Leaf, 
pp.  79-81. 
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three  persons  have  testified  to  having  seen  hallucinatory 
figures  and  heard  sounds,  which  may  also  have  been 
hallucinatory,  in  company  of  Miss  Freer.^  There  is,  then, 
some  evidence  for  the  view  that  a  medium's  equipment  may 
include  a  faculty  of  inducing  false  perception  in  his  clients. 


^  See  instances  given  in  The  Alleged  Haunting  of  B         House.  London, 

1899. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  MEDIUMSHIP  OF  STAINTON  MOSES 

IN  the  last  chapter  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
that,  whilst  the  grounds  for  inferring,  from  the  phenomena 
observed  in  the  presence  of  so-called  mediums,  the 
operation  of  a  new  physical  force  or  forces  are  manifestly 
insufficient,  the  effects  produced  in  certain  cases,  notably  by 
D.  D.  Home,  surpassed  those  which  can  reasonably  be 
attributed  to  conjuring,  as  that  word  is  commonly  understood. 
We  have  already  glanced  at  some  of  the  special  conditions 
which,  in  the  exceptional  cases  referred  to,  probably  helped 
to  generate  the  illusion  apparently  experienced  by  the 
spectators.  But  the  first  and  the  most  potent  of  these 
conditions  remains  to  be  considered — a  condition  present 
at  nearly  all  mediumistic  performances  and,  if  not  in- 
dispensable, at  least  by  the  testimony  of  Spiritualists  them- 
selves,^ conducive  to  successful  results — the  predisposition, 
to  wit,  to  believe  in  some  marvellous  power.  As  already 
indicated  in  the  discussion  on  Eglinton's  slate-writing 
performances,^  this  receptive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
spectators  gives  to  the  medium  an  incalculable  advantage 
over  the  ordinary  conjurer.  To  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  this  predisposition  to  belief  would  carry  us  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  present  work.  It  will  suffice  here  briefly 
to  point  to  the  evidence  for  its  existence,  even  in  persons 
who  were  wholly  unconscious  of  any  such  bias  ;  and  to  note 
that  in  the  case  of  Spiritualism  there  were  many  contributory 
causes  beyond  the  mere  love  of  the  marvellous.  The 
attitude  of  the  spectators  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
in  the  history  of  Animal  Magnetism  and  Spiritualism.  We 

^  See  e.g.  Mr.  Massey  (Proc.  S.  P.  P.,  vol.  iv.  p.  98):  "It  is  antecedently 
probable  that  something  more  is  required  of  the  investigator  than  the  attributes 
of  a  fair-minded  judge — a  co-operation,  namely  .  .  .  which  shall  at  any  rate 
favour  and  not  repress  the  development  of  (psychic  force)  in  the  medium." 

'■^  Above,  p.  216. 
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find  it,  to  go  no  further  back  than  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  unquestioning  acceptance  by 
Kerner  and  other  German  observers  of  the  dubious  feats 
performed  by  Madame  Hauffe  and  kindred  somnambules ; 
in  the  eagerness  shown  by  the  French  magnetisers,  from  Tardy 
du  Montravel,  Billot,  and  Deleuze,  down  to  Luys,  Gibier, 
Baraduc,  and  de  Rochas,  to  accept  apports,  radiant  fluids, 
magnetic  transfer,  exteriorisation  of  sensation,  and  any  other 
marvels  which  their  subjects  might  present  to  their  notice. 

So,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spiritualist  Movement  in 
America,  Rogers,  J.  Bovee  Dods,  Richmond,  and  others, 
who  believed  in  psychic  force  only,  were  hardly  more 
exacting  of  evidence  for  the  monstrous  legends  to  which 
they  gave  credence  than  the  more  numerous  sect  who  saved 
themselves  much  mental  labour  by  referring  all  the  alleged 
marvels  to  spirits.  The  like,  as  we  have  shown,  may  be  said 
of  Bray,  Atkinson,  and  Serjeant  Cox  in  our  own  country, 
and  of  contemporary  observers  on  the  Continent.  We  find 
evidence  of  the  same  predisposition  in  the  constant  attribu- 
tion by  Spiritualists  of  mediumistic  powers  to  professional 
conjurers,  and  in  the  ingenious  hypotheses  put  forward  to 
explain  away  materialisation  fiascoes. 

The  benefit  of  this  half-conscious  expectation  of  the 
marvellous  was  extended,  of  course,  to  any  commonplace 
trickster  who  chose  to  call  himself  a  "  medium,"  but  from  the 
published  records  it  seems  clear  that  the  most  successful 
performers  have  been  those  who  possessed  special  gifts,  or 
employed  special  artifices,  to  enhance  this  latent  pre- 
disposition. We  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  personal 
fascination  which  seems  to  have  been  exercised  by  Home, 
and  the  blind  confidence  in  his  honesty  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  able  to  inspire.  A  prepossessing  manner  and 
an  effect  of  frankness  seem  to  have  characterised  Foster,^ 
Slade,  and  his  manager,  Simmons,'-^  and  may  be  observed 
in  Duguid  and  many  living  mediums.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  young  girls  and  children,  personal  beauty  or  the  apparent 
ingenuousness  of  childhood  no  doubt  played  their  part  in 
disarming  criticism. 

More  potent  means  to  the  same  end  were,  for  most  minds, 
the  various  devices  employed  for  trading  on  the  affections  or 
exciting  the  religious  emotions.  Of  the  part  played  by 
personation  of  the  dead,  and  messages  to  the  bereaved  from 

'  See  various  accounts  of  interviews  with  Foster  printed  in  the  Spirilual 
Maf^azine  for  1862. 

^  See  e.g.  the  interview  with  Slade  in  the  World,  30th  Aug.,  1876. 
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the  spirit  world,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  But  the 
religious  bait,  though  rarely  so  conspicuous,  was  probably 
not  less  effective.  The  Davenport  Brothers,  as  we  have  seen, 
carried  in  their  train  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Ferguson,  an  eloquent 
preacher  and  enthusiastic  convert.  Many  mediums,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Home,  arrived  at  the  same  result 
by  interspersing  with  physical  phenomena  religious  rhapsodies 
and  exhortations  to  a  higher  morality. 

But,  after  all,  the  most  valuable  asset  of  a  medium  is  the 
trust  inspired  by  his  position  and  reputation.  Even  when 
repeated  exposures  had  made  it  difficult,  for  the  more 
intelligent  Spiritualist  at  any  rate,  to  uphold  through  evil 
and  good  report  the  honesty  of  the  professional  psychic, 
their  faith  in  the  private  medium  remained  for  long  unshaken. 
It  was  on  the  phenomena  occurring  in  the  presence  of  private 
mediums  that  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick  laid  most  stress, 
not  merely  because  of  the  presumption  against  the  existence 
in  their  case  of  that  laboriously  acquired  skill  in  legerdemain 
to  which  it  was  reasonable  to  attribute  the  performance 
in  the  case  of  professionals,  but  also,  and  mainly,  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  grosser  motives  to  fraud.^ 

An  attitude  of  receptivity  towards  marvels  occurring  in 
the  presence  or  through  the  agency  of  persons  of  presumed 
honesty  is  not  merely  natural,  but  within  limits  reasonable. 
My  own  experience  supplies  me  with  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  prepotent  influence  in  such  circumstances  of  a  belief  in 
the  good  faith  of  the  performer.  About  fifteen  years  ago^ 
some  persons  of  my  acquaintance  described  to  me  a  curious 
feat  performed  by  one  of  their  friends.    The  gentleman  in 

question,  Mr.  C  ,  possessed,  they  assured  me,  a  peculiar 

magnetic  force,  which  enabled  him  to  exercise  attraction 

on  objects  made  of  iron.    I  was  invited  to  meet  Mr.  C  

a  few  days  later,  and  after  some  urgency  on  my  part  he 
consented  to  give  me  an  exhibition  of  his  powers.  Taking 
the  poker  from  the  hearth,  he  seated  himself,  and  placed  the 
poker  upright  between  his  outstretched  knees,  with  its  knob 
resting  on  the  ground.  The  poker  remained  at  first  poised 
in  a  vertical  position,  without  any  apparent  support,  and  then 
gently  inclined  to  one  side  or  the  other,  following  the 
guidance  of  a  finger  held  two  or  three  inches  above  it. 
I  accepted  the  phenomenon  in  all  good  faith,  as  an  instance 

'  See  his  first  presidential  address  to  the  S.P.R.  {Proc,  vol.  i.  p.  7),  also 
vol.  i.  p.  249  ;  iv.  p.  103,  etc. 

'■^  I  have  unfortunately  destroyed  my  notes  of  this  incident,  and  relate  it  from 
memory. 
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of  a  hitherto  unsuspected  magnetic  power  latent  in  the 
human  organism  ;  and  it  was  not  until  some  days  later  that 
I  learnt  from  another  source  the  secret  of  the  trick — a  loop 
of  human  hair  attached  to  the  trousers  of  the  operator. 

In  this  case  the  attitude  of  unquestioning  acceptance 
which  I  displayed  was  due  mainly  to  the  assurance  pre- 
viously given  me  by  my  hosts  (one  at  least  of  whom,  as 
I  have  since  learnt,  was  in  the  secret)  that  the  performance 
was  not  of  the  nature  of  conjuring,  but  a  genuine  display  of 
abnormal  powers.  That  the  means  taken  in  this  instance 
to  prepare  my  mind  for  the  exhibition  went  beyond  the 
bounds  of  permissible  mystification  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  But  in  a  case  recorded  by  Professor  Sidgwick,  where 
a  trick  of  a  similar  nature  was  performed  on  many  occasions, 
in  presence  of  different  witnesses,  by  a  gentleman  of  good 
social  position  and  some  scientific  standing,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  limits  of  honour  and  fair  dealing  were 
overstepped.  The  performer,  not  content  with  repeated 
verbal  assurances  to  that  effect,  ultimately  signed  a  formal 
declaration  that  the  phenomena  had  "not  been  produced 
by  normal  means."  ^ 

In  these  two  cases  the  receptivity  of  the  spectators  was 
based  mainly  on  reliance  on  the  ordinary  laws  governing 
social  intercourse.  But  when  the  personal  vanity  of  the 
witness  is  more  directly  implicated,  as  in  the  case  of  a  master 
who  has  vaunted  the  marvels  performed  by  his  servant ; 
or  when,  as  between  near  relatives,  the  affections  are  strongly 
engaged,  this  receptivity  frequently  amounts  to  infatuation. 
A  striking  instance  of  this  frame  of  mind  is  given  by 
Sir  John  Forbes.^  One  A.  B.,  a  lawyer,  invited  Forbes  to 
test  the  clairvoyance  of  his  office  boy,  George  Goble. 
Forbes,  after  two  or  three  meetings,  conclusively  exposed 
the  trickery  employed,  and  Goble,  in  the  presence  of  his 
master  and  others,  confessed  the  imposture.  But,  after 
Sir  John's  departure,  the  boy  pretended  that  his  confession 
had  been  extracted  from  him  in  mesmeric  trance,  that  he  was 
innocent  of  conscious  imposture,  and  proceeded  to  demon- 
strate, to  his  master's  complete  satisfaction,  that  his  clair- 
voyant powers  were  in  the  main  genuine.^ 

1  Some  account  of  this  case  is  given  in  the  Journal  S.  P.  R.,  July,  1894. 
"  Illustrations  of  Modern  Afesmerisin.    London,  1845. 

■•^  See  also  in  this  connection  the  account  given  by  Forbes  of  the  exposure  of 
the  deception  employed  by  Miss  Martineau's  servant  Jane  ;  and  compare  Miss 
Martineau's  own  comments  on  the  subject  {Autobiography,  third  edition,  vol.  ii., 
p.  198,  etc.)    Another  striking  illustration  is  given  above,  pp.  91-94. 

II. — T 
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One  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Council  of  the  S.P.R.  has 
related  to  me  a  similar  case.  Some  years  since  he  was 
asked  to  investigate  the  mediumship  of  two  children.  After 
a  more  or  less  prolonged  inquiry  he  succeeded  in  ascertaining 
that  systematic  trickery  had  been  practised  ;  trickery  of  an 
unusually  daring  and  complicated  kind,  involving  records 
of  a  permanent  nature  which  could  not  be  explained  away. 
He  obtained  confession  from  the  children,  and  laid  his 
proofs  before  the  father  and  elder  brother,  the  former  a  well- 
known  professional  man.  Their  confidence  in  the  children 
was  shalcen  for  the  time ;  but  the  effect  lasted  only  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  the  habit  of  belief,  rooted  as  it  was  in  the 
affections,  resumed  possession.  In  my  own  experience  I 
have  met  with  more  than  one  case  of  the  kind,  (though 
I  am  unfortunately  withheld  from  giving  full  details)  in 
which,  conclusive  proof  having  been  obtained  of  fraud  on  the 
part  of  a  private  medium,  the  other  members  of  the  circle 
have  chosen  to  retain  their  belief  in  the  medium  and  his 
phenomena,  at  the  cost  of  deliberately  closing  eyes  and  ears 
to  the  incriminating  evidence. 

In  the  case  which  is  now  to  be  discussed  the  medium 
united  all  the  advantages  above  referred  to.  He  possessed 
the  friendship  and  perfect  trust  of  his  sitters ;  he  was  aided 
by  the  religious  emotions  inspired  by  his  trance  utterances  ; 
he  could  appeal  to  an  unstained  character  and  the  record  of 
a  life  of  honourable  activity. 

William   Stainton   Moses,  ^  known   for  many  years  to 

^  The  account  of  Stainton  Moses'  life  and  work  given  in  the  text  is  derived, 
apart  from  the  author's  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir  and 
conversation  with  some  of  his  friends,  from  the  following  sources  : — 

{a)  The  medium's  own  publications :  Psychogmphy,  London,  1878 ;  Spirit 
Identity,  1 879  ;  Higher  Aspects  of  Spiritualisfii,  1 880  ;  and  the  Spirit  Teachings, 
which,  originally  published  in  1883,  were  reprinted  after  his  death  in  a  Memorial 
Edition  (London,  1894),  with  a  short  biographical  notice  by  Mr.  Charlton  Speer, 
the  son  of  the  Dr.  Speer  mentioned  in  the  text.  This  latter  work  will  be  referred 
to  hereafter  as  the  Memorial  Edition. 

(b)  A  series  of  articles,  "  Records  of  Private  Seances,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Spiritualist  newspaper  Light  in  the  years  1892,  1893,  the  earlier  portion  being 
under  Moses'  own  editorship  and  supervision.  These  records  consisted  of 
contemporary  notes  of  the  seances  made  by  Mrs.  Speer,  and  of  portions  of 
Stainton  Moses'  own  fuller  and  more  finished  reports  of  the  same  sittings 

(c)  Two  articles  by  Mr.  Y.  W.  H.  Myers,  in  Froceediftgs  S.  P.  P.,  vois.  ix.  and 
xi.,  entitled  "The  Experiences  of  W.  Stainton  Moses."  In  these  articles 
Mr.  Myers  included  much  evidence  heretofore  unpublished,  the  chief  items  being 
extracts  from  Mr.  Moses'  MS.  note-books,  testimonials  to  character,  and  reports 
of  seances  from  private  friends. 

{d)  From  1S74  onwards  Mr.  Moses  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  various 
Spiritualist  periodicals,  chiefly  Human  Nature,  the  Spiritualist,  and  Light ;  but 
I  have  not  found  it  practicable,  from  the  limits  of  space,  to  refer  in  detail  to 
these  contributions. 
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Spiritualists  all  over  the  world  under  his  pseudonym  of 
"M.A.,  Oxon.,"  was  born  in  November,  1839,  at  Donington/ 
in  Lincolnshire,  his  father  being  head  master  of  the  Grammar 
School  there.  At  Bedford  Grammar  School,  which  he 
entered  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  carried  off  several  prizes, 
and  ultimately  an  exhibition.  He  matriculated  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  at  Michaelmas,  1858,  taking  a  third  class 
in  Classical  Moderations  at  Michaelmas,  i860.  Shortly 
before  his  final  examination  his  health  unfortunately  broke 
down,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  abroad  for  a  year  to 
recruit,  and  content  himself  with  a  pass  degree.  On  leaving 
Oxford  he  was  ordained,  and  from  1863  to  1870  acted  as 
a  curate,  first  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  later  in  the  West  of 
England.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period  his  health,  never 
apparently  robust,  again  failed,  and  an  affection  of  the  throat 
finally  compelled  him  to  give  up  parish  work.  In  1870 
accordingly  he  came  up  to  London,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence with  some  friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanhope  Speer, 
acting  as  tutor  to  their  young  son.  In  187 1  or  1872  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  English  master  in  University 
College  School,  which  he  held  until  1889,  when  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  retire.  He  died  in  1892.  His  constitution 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  appears  to  have  almost 
completely  broken  down.  He  suffered  from  extreme 
depression  and  nervous  prostration,  and  severe  neuralgic 
pains.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  it  is  understood, 
was  Bright's  disease.  Alike  as  a  parish  clergyman,  a  school- 
master, and  a  private  tutor,  he  seems  to  have  discharged  his 
duties  efficiently  and  conscientiously,  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death  he  retained  the  respect  and  often  the  warm  regard 
of  those  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  him. 

But  the  foregoing  brief  account  expresses  but  one  side 
of  the  life  of  Stainton  Moses.  In  the  spring  of  1872,  at  the 
instance  of  his  friend  Mrs.  Speer,  he  read  R.  Dale  Owen's 
book,  The  Debatable  Land.  Much  impressed  with  what  he 
read,  he  visited  alone  or  in  company  with  the  Speers  various 
mediums,  Lottie  Fowler,  Williams,  and  Home  being  the  chief, 
and  sat  in  many  private  circles.  Soon  he  developed  medium- 
istic  powers  of  his  own,  which  manifested  themselves  first 
in  physical  phenomena,  later  in  automatic  writing.  He 
rapidly  came  to  the  front  of  the  spiritualistic  movement, 
took  a  large  part  in  founding  the  British  National  Associa- 

^  So  Mr.  Myers  {Proc.  S.  P.  A'.,  vol.  ix.  p.  248).  In  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  the  name  is  spelt  "  Dorringlon."  There  are  places  of  either 
name  in  Lincolnshire. 
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tion  of  Spiritualists,  served  on  the  Council  of  the  Psycho- 
logical Society,  and  until  1886,  when  he  resigned  because 
of  the  Society's  attitude  towards  Eglinton  and  other  public 
mediums,  on  that  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and 
was  president,  from  1884  until  his  death,  of  the  London 
Spiritual  Alliance.  He  also  acted  for  many  years  as  the 
editor  of  Light.  It  may  be  claimed  for  him,  indeed,  that  he 
was  at  once  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  domestic 
activities  of  the  Spiritualist  movement ;  the  ablest  and  most 
respected  champion  of  the  Spiritualist  position  ;  and  in  his 
own  person  an  exponent  of  the  various  phases  of  medium- 
istic  power  second  only  to  Home  himself. 

Of  the  chief  events  of  Moses'  mediumship  we  have 
fortunately  very  full  records.  From  June,  1872,  he  sat 
regularly  for  some  years,  sometimes  as  frequently  as  four 
or  five  times  a  week,  with  his  two  old  friends.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Speer ;  Mr,  F.  W.  Percival  and  a  few  other  specially 
favoured  persons  being  from  time  to  time  admitted  to  the 
circle.  Of  the  happenings  at  these  circles  we  have  in  the 
first  place  an  account  by  the  medium  himself,  compiled, 
since  during  many  of  the  manifestations  he  was  entranced 
and  oblivious  of  what  was  taking  place,  largely  from  informa- 
tion supplied  to  him  by  the  other  witnesses  ;  we  have  also  an 
account  by  Mrs.  Speer,  somewhat  briefer  as  regards  the 
physical  phenomena,  but  adequate ;  and  a  still  briefer  and 
more  fragmentary  record,  covering  a  portion  only  of  the 
period,  from  Dr.  Speer.  There  are  also  a  few  independent 
accounts  by  Mr.  Percival,  Mr.  Charlton  T.  Speer,  and  others, 
not  regular  members  of  the  circle.  These  documents  are 
fairly  concordant ;  the  most  noticeable  difference  being  that 
the  medium  himself  records  many  details,  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  other  accounts,  of  tests  and  corroborative 
circumstances.^ 

From  Mrs.  Speer's  account  it  would  appear  that  up  to  the 
middle  of  August,  1872,  the  phenomena  observed  consisted 
exclusively  of  raps  and  movements  of  the  table  with  con- 
tact.^ On  the  30th  July  the  raps  showed  intelligence  for  the 
first  time,  and  answered  the  questions  of  the  sitters.  On  the 
17th  of  August  of  the  same  year,  after  an  intermission  of 
about  two  weeks,  Moses  joined  the  Speers  at  Douglas, 

^  Two  or  three  instances  of  this  kind  are  quoted  in  the  footnotes  on  this  and 
subsequent  pages. 

-  Moses  (Light,  23rd  J.m.  1892)  records,  however,  that  on  the  12th  June, 
1872,  at  a  seance  at  which  Mrs.  Speer  and  her  two  cousins  were  present  with 
him,  well-marked  movements  of  the  table  were  observed  without  contact  of  atiy 
kind. 
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Isle  of  Man.  That  evening  there  were  loud  and  frequent 
raps  at  the  seance,  and  forty-nine  spirits  announced  their 
presence.  On  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  "  a  butter- 
knife  was  lifted  out  of  a  deep  glass  butter-dish  and  thrown 
down  upon  the  table,  no  visible  hand  near  it."^  Later  in 
the  day  a  memorable  manifestation  took  place,  which  is  thus 
recorded  by  Dr.  Speer  : — 

"On  Sunday  morning,  August  i8th,  1872,  my  wife  and  family, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Moses,  who  had  only  arrived  on  Friday  night,  went 
to  St.  George's  Church,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  On  returning  the 
latter  went  into  his  bedroom,  and  immediately  came  out  and  called 
me  to  witness  the  manner  in  which,  during  his  absence,  certain 
articles  of  toilet,  etc.,  to  wit,  a  writing-case,  a  fly-book,  and  a  pocket 
note-book,  had  been  symmetrically  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  bed. 
We  at  once  noticed  the  crucial  appearance  exhibited  and  hazarded 
a  guess  as  to  the  intention  thereof.  We  left  the  room  and  shortly 
after  returned,  when  we  found  that  a  skull-cap  lying  on  the  chest  of 
drawers  had  been  placed  on  the  bed-post,  while  the  clerical  white 
collar,  which  Mr.  M.  had  removed  not  many  minutes  before,  had 
been  placed  like  a  halo  around  the  upper  portion  of  the  developing 
cross.  (It  should  here  be  noticed  that  our  express  surmises  as  to 
the  design  apparently  in  progress  were  confirmed  by  various  loud, 
distinct  raps  on  the  foot-board.)  We  again  left  the  room  for  a  time, 
and  found  that  now  the  lower  limb  of  the  cross  had  been  lengthened 
by  the  addition  of  two  ivory-backed  clothes-brushes.  We  descended 
to  dinner,  having  locked  the  door  and  taken  the  key  with  us.^  After 
dinner,  and  while  sitting  round  the  table  at  dessert,  the  conversation 
naturally  (on  the  children  leaving)  reverted  to  these  extraordinary 
proceedings,  when  immediately  manifestations  commenced  all  around 
Mr.  Moses — raps  on  the  table,  thuds  on  the  floor,  raps,  loud  and 
repeated,  on  the  back  of  his  chair.  A  tune  played  on  the  table 
with  my  fingers  was  accurately  imitated ;  the  table  with  all  on  it  was 
moved  out  of  its  place  and  everything  shaken.  This  was  put  a  stop 
to  by  request,  but  the  milder  phenomena  persisted,  and,  it  may 
be  said  once  for  all,  continued  till  nine  p.m.  Mr.  M.  suggested  that 
I  should  go  up  to  his  room  again.  I  did  so,  and  found,  on  imlocking 
the  door,  that  two  paper-knives  had  been  placed  like  rays  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  cross-bar  of  the  cross.  I  again  locked  the  door, 
put  the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  came  downstairs.  In  about  half  an 
hour  we  returned  and  found  that  two  additional  articles  had  been 
appended.  We  again  left  and  locked  the  door,  and  on  return  after 
another  half-hour  the  cross  had  been  fully  developed  into  halo  and 
rays,  while  the  skull-cap  had  been  placed  above  all  as  in  a  crown."  ^ 

'  Mrs.  Speer,  in  Light,  Feb.  13th,  1892.  Moses  [ibid.)  says  the  butter-knife 
was  "  thrown  on  the  table  under  the  eyes  of  us  all.'" 

'  Moses  says  {Light,  13th  Feb.,  1892)  that  Dr.  Speer  locked  the  door  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket.  »  Froc.  S.  P.  JR.,  vol.  ix.  p.  265. 
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Finally  a  piece  of  paper  and  pencil  were  left  in  the  room, 
and  a  monogram  containing  the  initials  of  two  friends  of  the 
medium's  was  subsequently  found  written  thereon. 

In  Mrs.  Speer's  records  of  the  following  day  we  find  the 
first  account  of  two  manifestations  which  were  specially 
characteristic  of  Moses'  mediumship : — 

"August  19th. — Mr.  S.  M.  and  Dr.  S.  sat  alone,  and  had  letters 
and  pamphlets  brought  to  them,  taken  from  the  room  m  which  I  was 
then  sitting  in  the  light.  Papers  and  gloves  were  thrown  upon  the 
table,  also  a  quantity  of  scent." 

At  later  seances  "apports"  of  this  kind  were  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  amongst  the  objects  so  introduced,  sometimes 
by  request  of  the  sitters,  sometimes  spontaneously,  were 
books,  opera-glasses,  gloves,  pincushions,  shells,  large  stones, 
snuff-boxes,  candlesticks,  a  chamois  horn,  and  Parian 
statuettes.  Seed  pearls,  cameos,  jewels,  and  other  precious 
objects  were  also  occasionally  brought  and  given  to  the 
sitters.  The  introduction  of  liquid  scent — sometimes  of 
familiar  perfume,  heliotrope,  jasmine,  verbena,  sandalwood, 
sometimes  unrecognised — was  again  a  frequent  feature  in 
the  stances  from  this  time  onwards.  Sometimes  it  would 
be  sprayed  through  the  air,  sometimes  poured  as  from  a 
vessel  into  the  upturned  hands  of  the  sitters;  frequently 
it  would  be  found  oozing  from  the  medium's  head  and 
running  down,  like  the  precious  ointment  of  Aaron,  to  his 
beard. 

Under  the  30th  August  Mrs.  Speer's  diary  contains  the 
bald  record :  "  Many  things  were  brought  from  different 
parts  of  the  house  through  the  locked  doors  this  evening. 
Mr.  S.  M.  was  levitated,  and  when  I  felt  for  his  feet  they  were 
hanging  in  mid-air,  while  his  head  must  have  almost  touched 
the  ceiling."  ^  Dr.  Speer,  recording  a  "  levitation  "  at  a  later 
date  (Dec.  3rd,  1872),  contents  himself  with  remarking: 
"  Mr.  M.  was  floated  about,  and  a  large  dining-room  chair 
was  placed  on  the  table."  Mrs.  Speer  in  her  independent 
account  says,  "  The  physical  manifestations  were  very  strong. 
Mr.  S.  M.  was  levitated."  She  adds  that  they  sat  in  firelight, 
the  stances  as  a  rule  being  held  in  darkness  more  or  less 
complete.^ 

^  Moses'  own  account  of  this  incident  {F/uman  Nature,  1874,  pp.  172,  173; 
Proc.  S.  P.  P.,  vol.  ix.  p.  261)  is  much  fuller.  He  records  that  he  was  fully 
conscious  of  floating  about  the  room,  and  that  he  placed  a  pencil  firmly  against 
his  chest  and  marked  the  spot  opposite  to  him  on  the  wall  paper.  This  mark 
was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  more  than  six  feet  from  the  floor. 

^  /j£-/it,  March  5th,  1892. 
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On  the  22nd  August  Moses'  hand  wrote  automatically, 
for  the  first  time  in  stance.  On  the  19th  of  the  following 
month  "direct"  writing  was  obtained.  A  piece  of  paper 
was  placed  under  the  table  in  the  dark,  and  when  the  gas 
was  lighted  a  message  was  found  signed  "  Imperator."  ^ 
Direct  writing  was  afterwards  obtained  on  several  occasions, 
amongst  the  spirits  who  thus  communicated  being  Charles 
Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

On  the  19th  December,  1872,  the  controlling  spirit, 
"  Imperator,"  spoke  (in  the  darkness)  in  the  direct  voice. 
Thereafter  this  manifestation  also  was  of  frequent  occurrence. 

On  December  31st  yet  another  new  manifestation  was 
vouchsafed.  Hitherto  the  medium  alone  had  been  privileged 
to  see  spirit  lights  and  phantom  forms  at  the  circle.  On  this 
occasion  both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Speer  saw  a  large  cross  of  light 
behind  the  medium's  head,  and  later  "  a  line  of  light  of  great 
brilliancy,  reaching  several  feet  high  and  moving  from  side 
to  side."-  This  column  of  light  was  seen  again  on  May  nth, 
1873.  But  on  May  25th  Mrs.  Speer  records  that  globe- 
shaped  lights  floated  about  the  room  ;  and  from  this  date 
onwards  the  spirit  lights  seen,  as  described  by  both  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Speer,  were  mostly  globular,  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
or  rather  larger.  Mrs.  Speer  first  describes  these  lights  in 
detail  in  notes  of  a  sitting  held  on  23rd  June,  1873  : — 

"  This  evening  we  were  told  to  sit  for  spirit  lights.  We  sat  in 
a  large  upstairs  room  communicating  with  a  smaller  one ;  the  door 
between  the  rooms  was  left  open,  a  curtain  drawn  across,  and  a 
large  square  opening  made  in  it  at  the  top  part  of  the  curtain. 
Mr.  S.  M.  sat  in  the  small  room.  Dr.  S.  and  Mrs.  S.  in  the  larger 
one,  at  a  small  table  just  outside  the  curtain.  Mr.  S.  M.  was 
quickly  entranced,  and  remained  so  for  an  hour.  During  that  time 
many  beautiful  spirit  lights  appeared  through  the  aperture  of  the 
curtain ;  some  were  very  large,  and  shaped  like  the  egg  of  an 
ostrich  and  quite  as  large.  The  colour  varied ;  some  resembled 
pure  moonlight,  others  had  a  blue  tinge,  while  others  were  dazzlingly 
bright.  They  suddenly  appeared  at  the  opening,  moved  around, 
and  then  vanished,  when  another  kind  would  come,  to  disappear 
in  the  same  mysterious  manner.  Musical  sounds  then  came  around 
us.  Both  rooms  were  often  quite  illuminated  through  the  bright- 
ness of  the  lights."^ 

'  Lz^At,  13th  Feb.,  1892.  Moses  adds  (LtgA(,  27th  Feb.)  that  before  placing 
the  paper  under  the  table  he  tore  off  a  corner  and  handed  it  to  Dr.  Speer,  in 
order  to  identify  the  paper  subsequently.  On  the  manner  in  which  this  "test" 
can  be  evaded  see  the  account  of  a  similar  test  with  Duguid  (above,  pp.  86-7). 

2  /did.,  i2th  March,  1892.  Dr.  Speer  adds,  "This  column  of  light  I  placed 
my  hand  upon,  as  seen  upon  the  wall"  (Proc.  S.  P.  J?.,  vol.  ix.  p.  297). 

■''  /6id.,  30th  July,  1892. 
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The  only  other  physical  phenomena  calling  for  special 
notice  are  the  musical  sounds.  At  first  the  only  sounds 
were  raps  and  blows.  But  in  the  early  months  of  1873 
"  electrical "  sounds  were  heard.  On  March  24th  Mrs.  Speer 
records  the  occurrence  of  a  sound  which  Dr.  Speer  likened 
to  the  notes  of  a  stringed  instrument  sounding  in  the  air.^ 
Thereafter  musical  sounds  developed  rapidly  in  frequency 
and  variety.  In  September,  1874,  Mrs.  Speer  gives  a  detailed 
catalogue  of  them,  enumerating  ten  or  more  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  harp,  tambourine,  fairy-bells,  and  various  stringed 
instruments,  and  ascribing  their  production  to  eight  different 
spirits.  Amongst  these  disembodied  musicians,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  was  that  most  versatile  spirit  Benjamin  Franklia- 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  physical  manifestations  it 
will  be  clear  that  the  mediumship  of  Stainton  Moses,  in  this 
aspect  at  all  events,  added  nothing  to  the  evidence  for  Spirit- 
ualism. If  we  leave  out  of  the  account  for  the  moment  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  supposition  that  a  man  of  his 
character  and  antecedents  should  lend  himself  to  trickery, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  manifestations  produced  in  his  presence 
to  suggest  any  other  explanation.  All  that  was  done  has 
been  done  again  and  again  by  fraudulent  mediums  and 
naughty  children,  and  done  under  conditions  much  less 
favourable.  Stainton  Moses  had  the  advantage  of  darkness 
more  complete  than  that  afforded  to  most  mediums.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  long  period  under  review  his  only 
sitters  were  two  old  friends,  to  whom  the  bare  suspicion  of 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  their  tried  and  trusted  fellow- 
worker,  the  man  whom  they  had  selected  to  be  the  tutor 
of  their  son,  would  have  seemed  a  monstrous  thing.  No 
tests  of  any  kind  were  imposed,  and  the  controlling  spirit, 
speaking  through  the  mouth  of  the  medium,  sternly  re- 
pressed any  attempt  in  that  direction.'^  The  introduction 
of  strangers  was  also  discouraged ;  *   and  though  a  few 

1  Light,  iithjune,  1892.  ^  Ibid.,  28th  Jan.,  1893. 

*  Here  is  one  instance.  On  Sunday,  1st  December,  1872,  Dr.  Speer  had 
suggested,  whilst  a  spirit  message  was  being  rapped  out,  that  all  hands  should 
be  removed  from  the  table.  The  manifestations  at  once  ceased,  and  were  not 
resumed  that  evening.  "Imperator"  failed  to  attend  at  the  next  two  sittings; 
and  being  questioned  on  his  reappearance,  on  Sunday  the  8th,  as  to  the  reason  for 
his  silence,  "he  alluded" — to  quote  Mrs.  Speer's  notes — "to  the  time  when 
Dr.  S.  wished  for  a  test  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  The  medium  and  myself 
thought  it  unwise  and  unnecessary,  hence  the  inharmony.  We  then  asked, 
'Were  you  offended  with  Dr.  S.?'  'Yes'  (was  rapped  out  very  decidedly)" 
{Light,  Sth  March,  1892). 

*  See  Mrs.  Speer's  record  of  isth  December,  1S72 :  "'Imperator'  was  most 
indignant  that  we  had  allowed  a  stranger  into  our  seance-room." 
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favoured  persons  were  admitted  later,  their  presence  seemed 
to  exercise  an  injurious  influence  over  the  physical  manifesta- 
tions, so  that  the  phenomena  were  often  limited  to  elevating 
discourse  from  "  Imperator."^ 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  in  a  circle  constituted 
as  described  actual  proofs  of  fraud  should  come  to  light. 
But  it  is  noteworthy  that  even  in  the  records  written  by  the 
Speer  family,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  prepossession 
in  favour  of  the  medium,  there  are  many  suspicious  circum- 
stances. Thus  Dr.  Speer  records  that  on  one  occasion, 
stretching  out  his  hand  in  the  dark,  he  encountered  another 
hand  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  where  no  hand  should  have 
been  :  the  medium  ostensibly  sitting  at  some  distance  from 
the  table.2  The  spirit  lights  are  described  as  hard,  round, 
and  cold  to  the  touch,  a  description  consistent  with  the 
supposition  that  they  consisted  of  round  bottles  of  phos- 
phorised  oil.  At  some  of  the  early  stances  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Speer  were  requested  to  rub  their  hands  together  quickly 
when  the  lights  appeared,  in  order  to  generate  power — a 
device  which  might  naturally  suggest  itself  to  a  trickster 
as  a  convenient  means  of  checking  the  impulses  of  unseason- 
able curiosity.^  It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  hands,  and 
occasionally  a  forearm,  were  seen  holding  the  lights.*  Again, 
in  a  passage  to  which  my  attention  was  directed  by  Dr. 
Hodgson,  we  have  the  record — by  the  medium  himself — of 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  miscarriage  to  the  bottle  of 
phosphorised  oil.  After  describing  the  appearance  of  several 
large  lights,  Mr.  Moses  writes  : — 

"Suddenly  there  arose  from  below  me,  apparently  under  the 
table,  or  near  the  floor,  right  under  my  nose,  a  cloud  of  luminous 
smoke,  just  like  phosphorus.  It  fumed  up  in  great  clouds,  until 
I  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  and  rushed  from  the  room  in  a  panic.  I 
was  fairly  frightened,  and  could  not  tell  what  was  happening.  I 
rushed  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and  so  to  the  front  door.  My 
hands  seemed  to  be  ablaze,  and  left  their  impress  on  the  door  and 
handles.  It  blazed  for  a  while  after  I  had  touched  it,  but  soon  went 
out,  and  no  smell  or  trace  remained.  .  .  .  There  seemed  to  be  no 
end  of  smoke.  It  smelt  distinctly  phosphoric,  but  the  smell 
evaporated  as  soon  as  I  got  out  of  the  room  into  the  air.'"* 

'  See  especially  Mrs.  Speer's  records  of  the  stances  to  which  Mr.  Percival  was 
admitted  in  the  summer  of  1873. 
2  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  ix.  p.  314. 

■''  Light,  13th  Aug.,  1892;  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  ix.  p.  323,  etc. 

Ibid.,  13th  Aug.,  1892  ;  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  ix.  p.  317,  etc. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  xi.  p.  45. 
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Again,  note  this  significant  episode,  recorded  by  Mr. 
Charlton  Speer  as  one  of  the  two  most  satisfactory  "test" 
incidents  in  his  experience  : — 

"  We  were  sitting  one  night  as  usual,  and  I  had  in  front  of  me, 
with  my  hand  resting  upon  it,  a  piece  of  notepaper  with  a  pencil 
close  by.  Suddenly.  Stainton  Moses,  who  was  sitting  exactly 
opposite  to  me,  exclaimed,  '  There  is  a  very  bright  column  of  light 
behind  you.'  Soon  afterwards  he  said  that  the  colunm  of  light  had 
developed  into  a  spirit  form.  I  asked  him  if  the  face  was  familiar 
to  him,  and  he  rephed  in  the  negative,  at  the  same  time  describing 
the  head  and  features.  When  the  seance  was  concluded  I  examined 
my  sheet  of  paper,  which  my  hand  had  never  left,  and  found  written 
on  it  a  message  and  the  signature."^ 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  assume  that  when  Mr.  Spear's  atten- 
tion was  thus  directed  to  what  was  going  on  behind  his  back, 
he  momentarily  at  least  diverted  his  attention  from  the  paper 
on  which  his  hand  rested. 

Mr.  Moses  himself,  in  his  published  writings,^  was  wont 
to  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  evidence  for  the 
doctrines  of  Spiritualism  afforded  by  the  communications, 
ostensibly  from  the  spirits  of  deceased  persons,  received 
through  his  mediumship.  Of  communicators  who  thus 
claimed  to  furnish  definite  proof  of  their  identity,  Mr.  Myers, 
who  has  collected  the  evidence  under  this  head  in  a  con- 
venient form,  reckons  thirty-eight  in  all.^  Of  these  thirty- 
eight  persons  some  had  been  known  in  life  to  Moses  himself 
or  to  other  members  of  the  circle ;  some,  such  as  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  Swedenborg,  or  President  Garfield,  were 
historical  personages;  yet  others  were  individuals  of  no 
special  eminence,  and  without  any  apparent  point  of  contact 
with  Mr.  Moses  or  his  circle. 

In  one  important  particular  the  evidence  of  identity  in 
these  cases  is  superior  to  that  generally  furnished  through 
so-called  clairvoyant  mediums.  In  marked  contrast  to  the 
vague  generalities  which  commonly  pass  for  tests,  Mr.  Moses' 
spirits  were  prodigal  of  names,  dates,  and  other  concrete 
facts  which  lend  themselves  to  ready  verification.  Here  is 
an  example  :  "  On  February  28th,  1874,  a  spirit  came  by 
raps  and  gave  the  name  '  Rosamira.'  She  said  that  she  died 
at  Torquay  on  January  loth,  1874,  and  that  she  had  lived  at 
Kilburn.*    She  stated  that  her  husband's  name  was  'Lan- 

^  Memorial  Editiott,  Introduction,  p.  xviii. 
^  Especially  in  his  Spirit  Identity. 
^  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  64,  etc. 
Mr.  Moses  lived  for  some  years  at  Birchington  Road,  Kilburn. 
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caster ' " ;  and  added  later  that  his  christian  name  was 
"  Ben."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  of  these  particulars, 
given  at  the  seance  at  the  end  of  February,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  notice  of  the  death  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  January 
15th  preceding.^ 

The  case  is  typical.  Mr.  Moses'  spirits  habitually  furnished 
accurate  obituaries,  or  gave  such  other  particulars  of  their 
lives  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  daily  papers,  from  pub- 
lished biographies,  or  from  the  Annual  Register  and  other 
works  of  reference.  All  the  spirits,  indeed,  gave  their  names, 
with  one  exception — an  exception  so  significant  that  the 
case  is  worth  recording.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  February 
2 1st,  1874,  contains  the  following  item  of  intelligence:  "A 
cabdriver  out  of  employment  this  morning  threw  himself 
under  a  steam-roller  which  was  being  used  in  repairing  the 
road  in  York  Place,  Marylebone,  and  was  killed  im- 
mediately." Mr.  Moses  was  present  at  a  stance  that 
evening,  and  his  hand  was  controlled,  ostensibly  by  the 
spirit  of  the  unhappy  suicide,  to  write  an  account  of  the 
incident,  and  to  draw  a  rough  picture  of  a  horse  attached 
to  a  vehicle.  The  name  of  the  dead  man,  it  will  be  seen, 
does  not  appear  in  the  newspaper  account,  and  out  of  the 
thirty-eight  spirits  who  gave  proofs  of  their  identity  through 
the  mediumship  of  Mr.  Moses  this  particular  spirit  alone 
chose  to  remain  anonymous.^ 

No  account  of  the  life  of  Stainton  Moses  could  be  com- 
plete without  some  notice  of  his  Spirit  Teachings,  a  series  of 
automatic  writings  which  began  in  March,  1872,  and  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  for  ten  years  from  that  date,  and  with 
lessened  frequency  down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  At  first 
cramped  and  hesitating,  the  writing  soon  came  to  flow 
readily,  and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  without  any 
conscious  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  mortal  penman. 
Indeed,  Moses  tells  us  that  he  was  able  to  read  a  book  or 
otherwise  occupy  his  mind  during  their  production.  The 
communications  were  in  different  handwritings  and  purported 
to  proceed  from  different  spirits,  of  whom  "Imperator,"  the 
guiding  spirit  at  the  physical  seances,  was  the  chief.  The 
original  writings,  which  fill  twenty-four  note-books,  were  left 
to  Moses'  literary  executors  at  his  death,  and  are  still, 

1  Proc.  S.  p.  R.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  75  and  89. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  xi.  p.  77.  In  a  former  work,  Studies  in  Psychical  Research,  pp. 
'25-33)  I  ^^pve  given  a  detailed  analysis  of  these  alleged  spirit  messages  received 
by  Mr.  Stainton  Moses.  To  that  account  I  would  refer  the  reader  who  desires 
further  information  on  the  subject. 
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I  believe,  preserved  for  inspection.  But  the  Spirit  Teachings 
published  in  his  lifetime  contained  copious  selections, 
especially  from  the  earlier  writings,  chiefly  those  given  in 
the  year  1873.  At  the  time  when  the  automatic  writings 
began  Stainton  Moses,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  but 
recently  left  behind  him  seven  or  eight  years  of  active  work 
as  a  parish  clergyman.  He  still  professed  Christianity,  and 
though  he  soon  ceased  to  wear  the  distinguishing  dress  of  an 
Anglican  priest,  the  title  "  Rev."  continued,  at  any  rate  for 
many  years,  to  be  prefixed  to  his  name  in  the  prospectus  of 
University  College  School  and  other  documents.^ 

Naturally,  therefore,  these  earlier  communications  purport- 
ing to  proceed  from  disembodied  spirits  were  occupied 
almost  exclusively  with  the  problems  of  theology  and 
eschatology.  "  Imperator,"  or  some  other  spirit,  writing 
through  the  medium's  hand,  would  expound  the  Spiritualist 
creed,  gently  leading  away  from  the  orthodox  Christian 
doctrine,  and  Mr.  Moses  in  his  own  proper  person  would 
question,  hesitate,  and  hint  doubts  as  to  the  lawfulness  and 
the  authority  of  the  new  teaching.  Throughout  the  years 
1872  and  1873  we  can  trace  in  the  automatic  writing  the 
gradual  widening  of  the  writer's  theological  views,  under 
a  guidance  which,  whether  proceeding,  as  the  communications 
asserted,  from  the  ministrations  of  an  angelic  fellowship,  or 
merely  the  reflection  in  his  own  inner  spirit  of  the  new 
beliefs  and  modes  of  thought  at  work  in  the  environment, 
did,  in  fact,  represent  influences  foreign  to  those  which  had 
hitherto  shaped  his  conscious  thought.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  a  discourse  written  by  "Imperator"  in  June,  1873, 
setting  forth  the  reign  of  law  in  the  world  to  come : — 

"  Immutable  laws  govern  the  results  of  deeds.  Deeds  of  good 
advance  the  spirit,  whilst  deeds  of  evil  degrade  and  retard  it. 
Happiness  is  found  in  progress,  and  in  gradual  assimilation  to  the 
godlike  and  the  perfect.  The  spirit  of  divine  love  animates  the  acts, 
and  in  mutual  blessing  the  spirits  find  their  happiness.  For  them 
there  is  no  craving  for  sluggish  idleness,  no  cessation  of  desire 
for  progressive  advancement  in  knowledge.  Human  passions  and 
human  needs  and  wishes  are  gone  with  the  body,  and  the  spirit  lives 
a  spirit  Ufe  of  purity,  progress,  and  love.    Such  is  its  heaven. 

"We  know  of  no  hell  save  that  within  the  soul,  a  hell  which 
is  fed  by  the  flame  of  unpurified  and  untamed  lust  and  passion, 
which  is  kept  alive  by  remorse  of  agony  and  sorrow,  which  is 
fraught  with  the  pangs  that  spring  unbidden  from  the  results  of  past 

'  His  name  appears  as  Rev.  W.  Stainton  Moses  in  the  list  of  members  of  the 
S.P.R.  for  1885,  the  last  year  of  his  membership. 
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misdeeds,  and  from  which  the  only  escape  Hes  in  retracing  the  steps 
and  in  cultivating  the  qualities  which  shall  bear  fruit  in  love  and 
knowledge  of  God. 

"Of  punishment  we  know  indeed,  but  it  is  not  the  vindictive 
lash  of  an  angry  God,  but  the  natural  outcome  of  conscious  sin, 
remediable  by  repentance  and  atonement  and  reparation  personally 
wrought  out  in  pain  and  shame,  not  by  coward  cries  for  mercy 
and  by  feigned  assent  to  statements  which  ought  to  create  a 
shudder."  i 

The  matter  is,  no  doubt,  weW  expressed,  and,  as  the  medium 
himself  said  of  the  discourse  from  v^^hich  the  extract  is  taken, 
it  seems  rational,  if  not  in  accordance  with  popular  con- 
ceptions of  Christian  doctrine.  But  it  needed  not  that  a 
spirit  should  descend  from  the  seventh  sphere — such  in  effect 
was  "  Imperator's"  position — to  preach  views  which  could  be 
heard  from  any  Unitarian  pulpit. 

Here  is  another  extract,  undated,  but  written  apparently 
a  little  later  in  the  same  year,  descriptive  of  the  triumph 
of  Spiritualism.  The  style  shows  "  Imperator"  at  his  best: — 

"We  tell  you,  friend,  that  the  end  draws  nigh.  It  shall  not  be 
always  so.  As  it  was  in  the  days  which  preceded  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  as  it  has  been  in  the  midnight  hours  which 
precede  every  daydawn  from  on  high,  so  it  is  now.  The  night 
of  ignorance  is  fast  passing  away.  The  shackles  which  priestcraft 
has  hung  around  struggling  souls  shall  be  knocked  off ;  and  in  place 
of  fanatical  folly  and  ignorant  Pharisaism  and  misty  speculation 
you  shall  have  a  reasonable  religion  and  a  divine  faith.  You  shall 
have  richer  views  of  God,  truer  notions  of  your  duty  and  destiny ; 
you  shall  know  that  they  whom  you  call  dead  are  alive  amongst  you; 
living,  as  they  lived  on  earth,  only  more  really ;  ministering  to  you 
with  undiminished  love ;  animated  in  their  unwearying  intercourse 
with  the  same  affection  which  they  bore  to  you  whilst  they  were 
yet  incarned. 

"  It  was  said  of  the  Christ  that  He  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light.  It  is  true  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  writer  meant.  The 
outcome  of  the  revelation  of  Christ,  which  is  only  now  beginning  to 
be  seen  amongst  men,  is,  in  its  truest  sense,  the  abolition  of  death,  the 
demonstration  of  immortality.  In  the  great  truth — man  never  dies, 
cannot  die,  however  he  may  wish  it — in  that  great  truth  rests  the  key 
to  the  future.  The  immortality  of  man,  held  not  as  an  article 
of  faith,  a  clause  in  a  creed,  but  as  a  piece  of  personal  knowledge 
and  individual  experience,  this  is  the  keynote  of  the  religion  of 
the  future.  In  its  trail  come  all  the  grand  truths  we  teach,  all 
the  noblest  conceptions  of  duty,  the  grandest  views  of  destiny, 
the  truest  realisations  of  life. 

1  Memorial  Edition,  pp.  77,  78. 
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"  You  cannot  grasp  them  now.  They  daze  and  bewilder  your 
spirit,  unaccustomed  to  such  a  glare.  But  mark  well,  friend,  brief 
space  shall  pass  before  you  recognise  in  our  words  the  lineaments  of 
truth,  the  aspect  of  the  divine.  +  Imperator."  ^ 

The  doctrines  taught  were,  of  course,  not  novel,  nor  such 
as  need  lay  claim  to  celestial  inspiration.  They  were  the 
common  property  of  a  considerable  group  of  thinkers  at  that 
time  who,  whilst  retaining  a  belief  in  a  future  life,  found 
themselves  unable  to  accept  the  popular  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  tradition  ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  particular  in  all 
the  Spiritualist  writings,  from  the  Great  Harmonia  of 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis  to  the  Debatable  Land  of  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  which  had  formed  the  medium's  propaedeutic 
in  mediumistic  lore.  With  Moses,  indeed,  as  a  man  of  good 
education,  the  ideas  are  clothed  in  more  becoming  form,  the 
whole  teaching  is  more  consistent  and  reasonable  than  with 
most  of  his  predecessors.  The  style  rarely  effervesces,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  sounding  rhetoric  and  sparkling  in- 
coherence, nor  degenerates,  on  the  other,  into  bald  common- 
place. The  writings  are  surprisingly  uniform  in  their  sober 
rationalism,  are  characterised  by  the  loftiest  ethical  pretensions 
and  by  something  like  genuine  religious  fervour.  But,  after 
all,  as  with  most  automatic  utterances,  the  thought  is  lacking 
in  definiteness,  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  embodied  is 
lacking  in  distinction.  We  meet  with  the  continual  repetition 
of  similar  sentiments,  clothed  in  almost  identical  words. 
After  a  few  pages  of  the  kind  of  stuff  above  quoted  we 
find  we  are  no  forwarder  with  the  argument,  and  we  see 
no  particular  reason  why  "  Imperator "  should  not  go  on 
for  ever,  like  a  recurring  decimal.  Of  mundane  literature 
the  Spirit  Teachings  most  resemble  sermons,  but  they  are 
not  amongst  the  best  of  their  class. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  works  of  the  Reverend  William 
Stainton  Moses.  It  remains  to  construct,  if  we  can,  an 
intelligible  conception  of  the  man.  It  seems  to  me  clear, 
as  I  have  tried  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  either  the  physical  or  the  mental  phenomena  described 
to  require  the  operation  of  any  supernormal  agency.  And 
in  default  of  any  sufficient  evidence  from  other  sources  that 
physical  manifestations  of  this  kind  are  ever  due  to  such 
hypothetical  agencies,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
all  the  marvels  reported  at  the  stances  were,  in  fact,  produced 
by  the  medium's  own  hands  :  that  it  was  he  who  tilted  the 
table  and  produced  the  raps ;  that  the  scents,  the  seed  pearls, 

^  Memorial  Edition,  p.  133. 
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and  the  Parian  statuettes  were  brought  into  the  room  in  his 
pockets ;  and  that  the  spirit  Hghts  were,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  bottles  of  phosphorised  oil.  Nor  would  the  feats 
described  have  required  any  special  skill  on  the  medium's 
part.  With  the  exception  of  the  spirit  lights — the  pre- 
paration of  which  in  the  circle  as  constituted  probably- 
involved  little  risk — the  things  done  are  all  such  as  tricky 
children  and  novices  generally  have  practised  for  generations 
past  on  their  credulous  friends.  I  doubt  if  this  Moses 
could  have  competed  with  Jannes  and  Jambres. 

But  here  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case  begin.  That 
Stainton  Moses,  being  apparently  of  sane  mind,  should 
deliberately  have  entered  upon  a  course  of  systematic  and 
cunningly  concerted  trickery,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  mysti- 
fying a  small  circle  of  friends,  or  in  the  hope  of  any  petty 
personal  advantage,  such,  for  instance,  as  might  be  found 
in  the  enhanced  social  importance  attaching  to  a  position 
midway  between  prestidigitator  and  prophet — this  is  scarcely 
credible.  The  whole  course  of  his  previous  life  as  a  hard- 
working parish  priest,  his  contemporary  career  in  the  world 
outside  as  a  successful  and  respected  schoolmaster,  the  ap- 
parently sincere  religious  feeling  shown  in  the  Spirit  Teach- 
ings, all  combine  to  contradict  such  a  supposition.  Nor  is 
it  readily  conceivable  that  such  a  petty  swindler  would  have 
carried  on  the  dull  details  of  his  chicanery  to  the  end,  and 
have  even  left  behind  him,  amongst  his  profitless  records, 
fresh  mystifications  whose  consummation  he  could  not  hope 
to  see.^ 

The  annals  of  apocryphal  literature  no  doubt  furnish  some 
kind  of  parallel.  The  author  of  the  Travels  of  Sir  John 
Mandeville  kept  his  secret  to  the  end  ;  John  Payne  Collier 
died  protesting  the  genuineness  of  his  second  folio ;  Poggio 
Bracciolini  and  his  contemporaries  never  revealed  the  mystery 
of  those  "  brown  Greek  manuscripts  "  which  it  was  their  good 
fortune  to  discover  in  such  suspicious  abundance.  All  these 
no  doubt  found  a  sufficient  reward  in  the  mystification  of 
their  public,  or  the  mortification  of  their  rivals.  But  such 
an  explanation  hardly  seems  to  fit  Stainton  Moses. 

It  is  scarcely  less  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  impersonal 
motive  for  such  prolonged  and  squalid  deception  which  could 
seem  adequate  to  a  sane  mind.  The  writers  of  apocryphal 
gospels  and  the  fabricators  of  monkish  charters  and  title- 

'  See  Mr.  Myers'  account  generally  of  the  communications  in  Mr.  Moses' 
note-books,  and  especially  some  messages  purporting  to  have  come  from  a 
recently  deceased  lady,  which  were  never  apparently  made  public  in  any  form  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  medium  ( Proc.  S.  P.  R. ,  vol.  xi.  p.  96). 
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deeds  sought  to  benefit  their  order  or  to  enforce  their  peculiar 
interpretations  of  the  truth ;  the  author  of  Icon  Basilike 
found  his  earthly  reward  in  a  bishopric.  If  we  may  trust 
the  evidence  of  the  Spirit  Teachings,  Moses'  mind  was  pass- 
ing, in  the  early  days  of  his  mediumship,  through  an  in- 
tellectual crisis  of  a  not  uncommon  kind.  Could  he  have 
hoped,  in  those  days  of  failing  ideals,  to  buttress  up  for 
others  by  fraud  a  faith  which  to  his  eyes  now  rested  on  too 
precarious  a  foundation  ?  Or,  conversely,  was  his  medium- 
ship  a  subtle  device  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  search  after 
evidence  of  a  future  life?  Neither  conjecture  is  of  a  kind 
to  carry  conviction. 

To  me  it  seems  frankly  impossible  to  construct  a  working 
hypothesis  on  the  premiss  that  Stainton  Moses  was  of  normal 
mind,  and  actuated  by  motives  which  appeal  to  normal  men. 
There  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  little  trace  in  his  out- 
ward life,  at  any  rate  during  his  years  of  active  work,  of 
nervous  instability  or  obvious  abnormality  of  any  kind.  As 
a  schoolboy  he  is  known  to  have  been  a  somnambulist,  and 
it  is  on  record  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  seen  by  his 
brother  to  write  in  his  sleep  an  excellent  essay  on  a  subject 
which  had  been  set  to  him  for  the  morrow's  task.  Again, 
at  the  end  of  his  life,  during  a  period  of  extreme  nervous 
prostration,  he  became  a  victim,  like  many  other  mediums, 
to  the  drink  habit.  But  to  those  who  as  mere  acquaintances 
met  him  in  the  committee-room,  on  the  lecture  platform, 
or  in  ordinary  social  intercourse,  he  was  just  an  educated 
English  gentleman,  of  an  irritable  egotism,  a  somewhat 
ponderous  conversation,  and  perhaps  deficient  humour,  but 
in  no  way  transgressing  the  bounds  even  of  convention.^ 
And  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  clue  to  the  enigma 
of  his  life  must  be  sought  in  the  annals  of  morbid  psycho- 
logy. The  question  will  be  further  considered  in  the  next 
two  chapters,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  other  notable 
mediums. 

^  My  own  personal  acquaintance  with  Stainton  Moses  was  but  slight.  I  had 
for  some  years,  from  iS8o  to  1886,  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him  on  com- 
mittees of  which  we  were  both  members,  and  had  spent  a  few  evenings  in  his 
company.  At  one  of  these — a  tete-a-tete  at  his  own  house — I  had  spent  two  or 
three  hours  in  discussing  the  phenomena  exhibited  through  his  mediumship, 
chiefly  the  automatic  writings ;  and  in  examining  some  of  the  note-books  in 
which  "  Imperator's "  utterances  were  recorded.  Mr.  Myers,  in  the  article 
already  referred  to  {Proc.  S.  P.  P.,  vol.  ix.  p.  245,  etc.),  quotes  testimonials  from 
Dr.  Eve,  late  Head  Master  of  University  College  School,  and  others  who  were 
brought  into  close  contact  with  Mr.  Moses,  showing  that  he  was  held  in  esteem 
and  regard  by  those  with  whom  he  worked.  I  have  received  like  testimony  from 
several  of  his  more  intimate  associates. 


CHAPTER  VI 


AUTOMATISM 


FTER  this  brief  survey  of  the  strongest  evidence  so  far 


adduced  for  the  physical  phenomena  of  Spiritualism, 


the  reader  will  no  doubt  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
conclusion  provisionally  formulated  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
present  book,  that,  with  certain  doubtful  exceptions  not 
sufficiently  numerous  or  important  to  weigh  heavily  in  the 
balance,  they  may  be  explained  by  trickery  or  muscular 
automatism  on  the  one  hand,  and  illusion  or  unconscious 
misrepresentation  on  the  other.  It  would  betray,  however, 
a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  movement 
to  dismiss  it  as  merely  one  more  instance  of  the  exploitation 
of  fools  by  knaves.  That  many  so-called  mediums  have 
been  knaves  of  a  commonplace  type  there  can  of  course 
be  little  question ;  in  particular,  many  of  the  American 
professionals  who  have  fattened  on  the  credulity  of  their 
victims  appear  to  have  taken  to  spirit-rapping  as  in  other 
circumstances  they  would  have  taken  to  card-sharping  or  the 
confidence  trick.  But  the  typical  mediums,  the  men  or 
women  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  their  profession,  would 
not  come  under  any  such  familiar  formula.  If  knaves,  they 
seem  at  any  rate  to  have  shared  in  the  folly  of  their  dupes. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  in  this  fact  that  the  secret  of  their  power  lay. 
The  medium  succeeded  in  deceiving  others  because,  wholly 
or  partially,  he  at  the  same  time  deceived  himself ;  and  he 
deceived  himself  because,  as  a  rule,  he  was  not  fully  aware 
of  what  he  was  doing.  The  exact  degree  and  nature  of  the 
medium's  moral  responsibility  for  any  particular  action  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  define.  As  Huxley  said  of  the  cray- 
fish, to  know  how  a  medium  feels  and  thinks  one  must 
become  a  medium.  With  mediums  who  exhibit  exclusively 
in  the  trance,  if  the  trance  is  not  merely  assumed  as  a  blind 
— and  as  already  said,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  prove  the 
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genuineness  of  a  trance  state — the  thaumaturgic  performance 
may  be  wholly  divorced  from  the  waking  consciousness.  On 
the .  other  hand,  men  like  Slade  and  Foster  were  possibly 
as  responsible  for  their  actions — no  more  and  no  less — as 
any  other  charlatan  who  preys  upon  society.  Again,  it  is 
not  easy  to  define  how  far,  and  in  what  directions,  medium- 
ship  involves  deviation  from  the  normal.  Some  mediums, 
no  doubt,  exhibit  various  symptoms  of  degeneracy  ;  but  to 
no  greater  extent  than  could  probably  be  found  amongst 
criminals  or  vagabonds.  Others,  such  as  some  of  the  clair- 
voyants whose  claims  have  lately  been  investigated  by  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  many  private  persons, 
show  on  a  superficial  acquaintance  no  other  external  sign  of 
deviation  from  perfect  sanity  than  is  implied  in  the  liability 
to  fall  into  spontaneous  trances.  Yet  some  of  these  trance 
mediums,  persons  of  good  education,  with  no  pecuniary 
motive,  and  indeed  no  very  obvious  motive  of  any  kind,  for 
fraud,  have  habitually  exhibited  physical  manifestations  of 
the  ordinary  kind.  To  suppose  that  they  cheat  for  the  mere 
fun  of  the  thing  might  be  a  satisfactory  solution  if  the 
performance  took  place  only  now  and  again.  But  when  the 
cheating  is  repeated  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  the 
fun  must  surely  have  evaporated. 

If  we  revert  to  the  history  of  the  movement,  we  shall 
find  that  the  predecessors  of  the  latter-day  mediums  were 
distinctly  of  a  pathologic  type.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  children  who  acted  as  witch-detectors  were  the 
victims  of  their  own  diseased  imaginings,  and  would  in  these 
days  have  been  treated  for  hysteria.  The  naughty  little 
girls  and  boys  who  played,  and  still  play,  the  Poltergeist  in 
quiet  households  exhibit  in  many  instances  similar  morbid 
tendencies;^  and  the  "magnetic"  somnambules,  who  in  the 
early  years  of  the  last  century  served  as  the  first  inter- 
mediaries between  a  supposed  spiritual  world  and  our  own, 
suffered  from  many  ailments  real  and  imaginary.  The  spirit 
mediums  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
no  doubt  less  obviously  neurotic ;  and  as  the  movement 
progressed  there  was  a  larger  admixture  of  deliberate  and 
apparently  healthy  knavery.^   But  the  history  of  Spiritualism 

^  See  my  Studies  Psychical  Research,  pp.  159-60,  and  Proc.  S.  P.  R., 
vol.  xii.  p.  113,  for  some  account  of  the  signs  of  disease  and  abnormality 
observed  in  these  children. 

Indications  are  not  wanting,  however,  that  even  the  most  apparently 
healthy  mediums  belong  to  a  degenerate  type.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  charges  of  criminality  brought  against  Foster  (above,  p.  52). 
Similar  charges  have  been  brought  against  Slade  (Truesdell,  Bottom  Facts, 
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in  this  country,  as  given  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  last 
book,  shows  that  here  at  any  rate  the  professional  trickster 
was  an  exotic.  The  movement  began  with  table-turning, 
and  was  reinforced  and  kept  alive  by  various  private  persons, 
many  of  them  at  any  rate  of  unquestioned  good  faith,  whose 
mediumship  took  the  form  of  automatic  writing,  drawing, 
and  speaking,  and  the  seeing  of  visions.  If  private  medium- 
ship  had  ended  at  this  point  and  the  physical  phenomena 
had  been  confined  exclusively  to  persons  notoriously  practis- 
ing for  money,  the  problem  would  present  less  difficulty. 
But,  as  shown,  physical  mediumship  in  private  circles  soon 
went  beyond  mere  table-turning  and  spirit-rapping,  move- 
ments which  were  no  doubt  in  many  cases  spontaneous  and 
even  unconscious. 

Probably  throughout  the  history  of  the  movement,  as  at 
the  present  day,  private  mediums  who  exhibit  physical 
phenomena  of  a  kind  which  call  for  premeditation  or 
deliberate  effort  have  been  a  small  minority  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  presumably  innocent  persons  whose 
activities  stop  short  at  table-turning  or  trance-speaking. 
But  actually  the  case  is  too  frequent  to  be  lightly  dismissed 
as  accidental  or  unimportant.  Again  and  again  we  find 
persons,  removed  by  education  and  social  position  from  the 
ordinary  temptations  to  fraud,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  physical  manifestations  involving  elaborate 
and  systematic  deception.  In  default  of  any  adequate 
motive  for  their  conduct,  the  explanation  inevitably  suggests 
itself  that  automatic  movements  of  the  simpler  kind,  un- 
questionably involuntary  with  many  persons  in  their  earlier 
stages,  may  tend  to  pass  over  into  actions  of  a  more  com- 
plicated nature,  and  may  at  the  same  time  lose  something  of 
their  subconscious  character. 

Unfortunately  the  investigation  of  the  problems  of  private 
mediumship  is  hampered  by  two  considerations.  In  the  first 
place  many  of  the  mediums  concerned  are  still  living,  and 
a  certain  reserve  is  necessarily  imposed  upon  one  who,  like 
the  present  writer,  has  been  largely  dependent  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  persons 
investigated.  In  proof  of  the  statement  that  there  have  been 
actual  exposures  of  systematic  and  apparently  disinterested 

pp.  299-301)  and  against  one  or  two  mediums  in  this  country.  Gibier 
(Psychistn,  pp.  164,  188.  New  York,  1900)  cites  several  instances  of  physical 
abnormality  and  sexual  aberration  amongst  mediums.  Eusapia  Paladino  is  said 
to  be  liable  to  attacks  of  hystero-epilepsy,  etc.  (Jules  Bois,  in  Le  Maim,  fth  Jan., 
1902) ;  and  the  notorious  prevalence  of  the  drink  habit  amongst  mediums  points 
in  the  same  direction. 
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deception  by  private  persons,  the  details  of  which  it  is  not 
considered  advisable  to  publish,  I  am  permitted  to  cite 
in  support  of  my  own  personal  experience  the  testimony 
of  my  colleagues,  Professor  Barrett,  Dr.  R.  Hodgson, 
Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  and  Miss  Alice  Johnson,  Reference 
should  also  be  made  to  an  account,  by  the  late  Professor 
Sidgwick,  of  a  case  of  "Disinterested  Deception."^ 

The  case  of  Mr.  Stainton  Moses  was  selected,  therefore,  as 
typical  of  private  mediumship  in  general,  not  merely  because 
the  material  was  more  abundant  and  the  variety  of  the 
phenomena  greater,  but  because  his  doings  were  open  to 
discussion  as  being  already  matter  of  history.  But  the 
selection  thus  enforced  had  one  obvious  disadvantage  which 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  other  main  obstacle  to  investiga- 
tions of  this  kind.  Mr.  Stainton  Moses  had  never  been 
detected  in  trickery.  Exposure,  indeed,  of  the  methods 
employed  by  private  mediums  is,  for  reasons  which  need  not 
be  repeated,  difficult  to  ensure  and  seldom  complete.- 

Probably  the  stage  performances  of  accomplished  tricksters 
like  the  Davenport  Brothers,  Slade,  and  Foster  have  diverted 
attention  from  the  real  nature  of  the  problem.  Even  such 
representatives  of  the  modern  psychology  as  Munsterberg^ 
and  Jastrow  *  treat  of  the  subject  as  if  the  main  things  to  be 
explained  were  how  and  why  the  witnesses  were  deceived. 
But  Janet,^  Richet,  and  other  French  writers  have  recognised 
that  the  prior  question  is,  How  came  the  medium  to  deceive  ? 
No  doubt  the  essentially  pathological  nature  of  the  problem 
was  sooner  recognised  in  France  because  of  the  obvious 
affinity  of  certain  stages  of  mediumship  with  the  more 
startling  deviations  from  the  normal  to  be  found  in  such 
institutions  as  the  Salpetriere.  Amongst  English  writers 
Maudsley  has  seen  clearly  that  in  Spiritualism  there  are 
impostors  who  deceive  themselves,  finding  in  that  self- 
deception  their  most  potent  defence ;  and  that  in  this 
kind  of  imposture  there  are  manifold  gradations,  from 
trickery  which  is  almost  wholly  innocent  and  unconscious 

1  JonmalS.  P.  i?.,  July,  1894; 

2  In  most  "private"  circles,  whilst  thorough  investigation  is  precluded,  the 
precautions  adopted  against  possible  trickery  are  ludicrously  insufficient,  and 
sometimes  of  set  purpose  altogether  omitted;  The  belief  in  the  genuineness 
of  the  resulting  phenomena  in  such  cases  depends  upon  the  confidence  felt  by  the 
circle  in  the  good  faith  of  the  medium — a  consideration  which  is  clearly  irrelevant 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  medium  is  not  wholly  responsible  for  his  actions. 

^  Psychology  avd  Life,  chapter  on  "Psychology  and  Mysticism."  New  York, 
1899.  ■*  Pact  and  Fable  in  Psychology.    Macmillan,  I  go  I. 

"  U Automatisme  Psychologique,  2nd  edition,  1S94,  pp.  376-419. 
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to  premeditated  chicanery  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
any  other  form  of  vulgar  fraud.^ 

Modern  physiology  has  taught  us  to  look  upon  the 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  as  an  aggregation  of  nerve 
centres,  each  tending  to  react  in  its  own  way  in  response 
to  an  appropriate  stimulus  from  without.  The  organism 
is  perpetually  being  assailed  by  stimuli,  incentives  to  action, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  a  chaos  of  unrelated  and 
automatic  movements  would  ensue,  but  for  one  circumstance. 
The  aggregation  of  nerve  centres  is  not  simply  an  aggregate, 
but  a  hierarchy,  in  which  the  activities  of  the  lowest  centres, 
the  centres  in  which  the  response  to  external  stimuli  is  the 
most  immediate,  are  continually  checked  and  controlled  by 
the  higher,  the  whole  being  in  the  normal  man  under  the 
supreme  direction  of  those  highest  centres  which  correspond 
to  the  consciousness  and  volition  of  waking  life.  In  the 
amoeba  the  sensation  leads  to  an  immediate  motor  reaction. 
In  man  the  immediate  reflex  action  of  a  sensory  stimulus 
is  commonly  checked,  and  the  nerve  current,  instead 
of  discharging  itself  in  a  movement,  is  diverted  to  higher 
nerve  centres.  Thus  its  energy  may  be  expended  in 
irradiating  by  various  channels  through  the  network  of 
nerve  cells,  a  process  which  results,  on  the  psychic  side,  in 
calling  up  images  associated  with  the  original  sensation. 
Hence  it  comes  about  that  the  psychic  life  of  civilised  man 
stands  out  against  a  dim  background  of  suppressed  actions 
and  inchoate  ideas.  Few  of  us  in  waking  life  are  aware 
of  the  innumerable  faint  images  which  accompany  the  main 
stream  of  thought,  still  fewer  probably  of  the  remote  origin 
of  the  process  of  thought  itself  in  suppressed  speech,  or 
of  the  motor  activities  which  still  tend  to  accompany  that 
process.  For  the  normal  man  those  twilight  regions,  where 
hover  the  ghosts  of  actions  and  ideas  strangled  at  their  birth, 
lie  so  far  beyond  the  light  of  knowledge  that  hardly  even 
in  deliberate  introspection  can  he  catch  faint  glimpses  of 
them.  In  dreams  or  delirium  the  riotous  stream  of 
mechanically  associated  images  shows  us  what  our  thinking 
would  be  if  there  were  no  reflective  faculties  to  select  the 
serviceable  and  suppress  the  irrelevant  elements  ;  whilst  the 
man  who  in  deep  reverie  "  thinks  aloud,"  or  follows  the  beat 
of  music  with  swaying  head  and  body,  or,  like  Sam  Weller, 

1  The  Pathology  of  Mind,  3rcl  edition,  pp.  64,  65,  78,  etc.  Again,  the 
American  writer  Hammond  divides  mediums,  somewhat  too  sharply  perhaps, 
into  two  classes— the  dishonest  and  the  neurotic  {Spiritualisin  and  Nervous 
Derangement,   London,  1876). 
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painfully  indites  his  correspondence  with  tongue  as  well  as 
hand,  reminds  us  of  the  transmuted  muscular  activities  out  of 
which  some  factors  of  our  thinking  are,  in  the  last  analysis, 
fashioned. 

Now  sleep  and  reverie  are  the  most  familiar  examples 
of  certain  states,  as  yet  very  imperfectly  understood,  in 
which  the  equilibrium  of  the  psychic  life  is  upset.  Allied 
states  are  intoxications  of  various  kinds,  the  delirium  of 
fever,  hypnosis,  somnambulism,  and  other  spontaneous 
trances,  double  consciousness,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  all 
those  strange  forms  of  neurotic  affections  —  hysterical 
anaesthesia,  hysterical  paralysis,  amnesia,  aboulia,  and  the 
rest — which  have  been  investigated  during  the  last  two  or 
three  decades  by  various  groups  of  French  and  American 
observers.  Whether,  with  Professor  Pierre  Janet,  we  regard 
each  of  these  states,  beginning  with  ordinary  sleep,  as  con- 
stituting in  itself  a  falling  off  from  perfect  health  and  sanity,^ 
or  whether,  with  many  English  and  Continental  medical  men, 
we  argue  that  even  hypnosis  is  compatible  with  the  fullest 
mental  vigour,  is  not,  for  our  present  purpose,  of  material 
importance.  The  common  characteristic  of  all  these  states 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned  is  a  division  or  "  dis- 
sociation "  of  consciousness.  For  whereas  in  the  ordinary 
waking  life  all  the  activities  of  the  organism  are  consciously 
and  deliberately  subordinated  to  a  common  end,  in  these 
conditions  of  psychic  disequilibrium  a  part,  or  it  may  be  the 
whole,  of  our  activities  proceed  without  the  control,  and 
sometimes  without  the  knowledge,  of  the  central  personality. 

The  main  procession  of  ideas,  then,  is  accompanied  by 
innumerable  fainter  images,  which  flit  momentarily  through 
the  penumbra  of  consciousness.  In  other  words,  out  of  the 
innumerable  train  of  images  started  by  automatic  association 
the  attention  selects  a  few  only  on  which  to  focus  the 
consciousness,  and  lets  the  rest  pass  away  to  be,  as  a  rule, 
forgotten.  In  dreams,  however,  where  the  ruling  faculties 
are  asleep,  rejected  material  of  this  kind  comes  to  the  front. 
There  for  the  ordinary  man  the  matter  ends.  But  with  some 
persons  a  state  of  ecstasy  or  reverie  occurs  spontaneously 
or  can  be  induced  by  appropriate  means,  in  which  dream 
images  of  this  kind  appear.  Probably  crystal-gazing  or 
"scrying"  is  the  most  effective,  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
methods  for  inducing  this  state.    By  gazing  into  a  crystal 

'  See  U Autotnatisme  Psychologique,  p.  137.  "  Un  individu  parfaitement 
sain  .  .  .  mais  aucun  hoinine  n'est  aussi  parfait :  mille  circonstances,  I'etat 
do  passion,  lUtat  de  soinmeil,  I'ivresse  ou  la  maladie  diminuent  ou  detruisent,"  etc. 
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some  persons  can  become,  as  it  were,  spectators  of  their  own 
dreams.^  Of  recent  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  in  this  country,  a  number  of  persons 
have  made  trial  of  their  power  of  crystal-gazing  and  have 
recorded  the  results.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Professor  Pierre 
Janet,  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  Professor  Hyslop,  and  others  have 
also  contributed  observations  made  by  themselves  on  other 
persons.  In  many  cases  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
faculty  of  seeing  pictures  in  a  crystal  implies  no  greater, 
or  hardly  greater,  deviation  from  normality  than  the  faculty 
of  seeing  similar  pictures  in  dreams.  The  following  is  an 
abridged  account,  written  in  1892,  of  her  own  experiences 
by  a  competent  observer,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Verrall,  a  lecturer  at 
Newnham  College.^ 

Mrs.  Verrall  states  that  she  is  a  good  visualiser,  and  embodies 
most  of  her  ideas  in  pictorial  form.  The  mention  of  a  name 
instantly  calls  up  a  mental  picture.  She  sees  faces  in  the  fire  and 
shapes  in  the  clouds,  and  has  had  several  spontaneous  visual  impres- 
sions (quasi-hallucinations).  Cut  crystal,  polished  glass,  or  a  glass 
of  water  are  equally  efficacious  in  inducing  pictures,  but  a  dim  light 
is  found  to  be  preferable.  Mrs.  Verrall  believes  that  the  crystal 
picture  is  built  up  from  the  bright  points  of  light  reflected  in  the 
crystal ;  but  the  picture  once  formed  has  a  reality  and  a  spontaneity 
quite  unlike  an  imaginary  scene  called  up  voluntarily  with  closed 
eyes.  The  pictures  are  mostly  coloured,  but  occasionally  resemble 
black  and  white  sketches.  They  represent  animals,  human  beings, 
common  objects  (clock,  ring,  melon),  or  landscapes,  and  other 
scenes  real  and  imaginary.  In  but  a  small  proportion  of  cases  has 
Mrs.  Verrall  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  pictures  in  any 
recent  memories.    But  it  is  clear,  from  one  or  two  incidents  in  her 

^  In  some  persons  the  structure  of  thought  is  apparently  not  primarily  com- 
pounded of  visual  images,  but  of  images  derived  from  other  sensations,  usually 
auditory  or  motor.  And  experience  shows  that  there  are  very  wide  differences 
between  individuals  in  the  power  of  forming  visual  images.  The  classic  illustra- 
tion is  Mr.  Galton's  account  of  the  result  of  his  statistical  inquiry  on  mental 
imagery  (Inquiries  into  Hu7nan  Faculty,  1883,  p.  83  et  seq.).  Mr.  Myers 
(Sensory  Automatism,  Free.  S.  F.  F.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  436-535)  gives  accounts, 
collected  from  various  sources,  of  the  systematised  visual  imagery  which  accom- 
panies thought  in  certain  persons.  But  in  crystal  vision,  as  in  dreams  and 
hallucinations  generally,  it  seems  to  be  the  floating,  half-developed,  unsysteraatised 
images  which  make^  their  presence  felt.  The  fullest  and  most  recent  account 
of  this  unsystematised  mental  imagery  underlying  our  psychical  life  which  I  have 
seen  is  contained  in  a  monograph  supplement  to  the  Fsyc  ho  logical  Feview  (New 
York,  May,  1898),  "  On  Mental  Imagery,"  by  Wilfrid  Lay.  Mr.  Lay  begins  by 
distinguishing  this  half-conscious  mental  imagery  from  (i)  what  is  commonly 
known  as  "  imagination "  ;  (2)  sensation  ;  (3)  visual  after-images ;  (4)  mere 
memory  images.  Visual  images  appear  greatly  to  preponderate  as  a  rule.  In  his 
own  case  they  form  about  57  per  cent,  of  the  total,  auditory  images  numbering 
about  29  and  olfactory  aljout  6  per  cent. 

*  Froc.  S.  F.  R.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  473-8. 
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experience,  that  the  pictures  in  the  crystal  may  represent  things 
seen  some  time  since  and  forgotten.  Thus,  on  August  25th,  1890, 
Mrs.  Verrall  saw  in  the  crystal  an  'ugly  clock  in  white  alabaster, 
round  face  on  hideous  stand,  dial  black,  letters  gold.'  She  made 
a  rough  sketch  of  the  clock,  but  could  not  identify  it.  A  fortnight 
later,  going  to  the  house  occupied  by  a  sister  of  one  of  her  servants 
(in  which  she  had  been  on  one  occasion  about  a  year  before),  she 
saw  on  the  mantelpiece  an  alabaster  clock  very  closely  resembling 
the  clock  of  her  vision.  That  the  real  had  served  as  the  prototype 
of  the  visionary  clock  is  rendered  more  probable  from  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Verrall  had  special  reason  at  the  time  for  thinking  of  the  house 
in  connection  with  her  former  servant. 

Mrs.  Verrall's  crystal  visions  are  mostly  quite  trivial  and  pur- 
poseless ;  but  she  records  that  she  often  receives  from  the  crystal 
intimations,  not,  however,  pictorial,  reminding  her  of  things  which 
she  had  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Verrall's  experience  appears  to  be  fairly  typical.  The 
special  points  to  be  noticed  are  that  the  visions  are  quite 
unmistakably  real  at  the  time  of  their  appearance ;  so  real 
and  persistent,  indeed,  that  some  seers  find  it  possible  to 
employ  a  magnifying  glass  to  bring  out  the  details ;  that 
they  are  spontaneous,  and  often  can  neither  be  summoned 
nor  dismissed  at  will ;  and  that  they  are  mostly  as  trivial 
and  purposeless  as  dreams.  No  doubt,  as  a  rule,  the  crystal 
pictures  are  simply  reproductions  or  reconstructions  of  recent 
experiences  ;  but  with  most  seers  it  is  only  a  small  pro- 
portion that  can  be  directly  traced  to  their  source.  There 
are  a  good  many  instances  on  record,  hovv^ever,  in  which  the 
picture,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Verrall's  alabaster  clock,  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  more  or  less  imaginatively  altered 
reproduction  of  a  scene  long  passed  from  the  conscious 
memory ;  or  of  an  object  or  mental  image,  perhaps  of  recent 
occurrence,  which  never  reached  the  focus  of  consciousness 
at  all.  An  experimental  parallel  to  these  cases  can  be 
observed  in  hypnotic  subjects.  The  subject  when  awakened 
can  often  be  made  to  see  in  the  crystal  some  scene  suggested 
to  him,  without  retaining  any  recollection  of  whence  the 
suggestion  comes  ;^  or  will  even,  as  in  some  of  Professor 

^  Thus  in  a  recent  experiment  I  had  repeated  to  a  hypnotised  subject,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  his  memory,  a  Latin  version  of  a  bit  of  English  doggerel : — 
"  Sanguinolentus  erat,  si  vera  est  fabula,  passer 
Cui  fuit  in  plumbo  sanguinolenla  donius,"  etc.,  etc 

It  then  occurred  to  me  to  bid  him  see  in  a  looking-glass,  on  waking,  the  scene 
described  by  the  lines.  On  waking,  after  writing  some  of  the  linos  in  spieffcl- 
schrift  {i.e.  writing  reversed  so  as  to  be  read  in  a  mirror),  he  took  up  the  glass 
which  had  been  used  by  me  for  interpreting  the  spicgcl-schrifl,  and  said  that  he 
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Janet's  amnesic  patients,  furnish  by  this  means  to  his 
physician  useful  information  on  the  events,  long  since  wiped 
out  from  the  waking  consciousness,  which  caused  the  malady.^ 
As  in  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  deal  solely  with 
the  psychological  mechanism  of  crystal-seeing,  I  omit  for 
the  present  all  reference  to  the  alleged  telepathic  or  clair- 
voyant significance  of  many  of  these  visions. 

In  one  respect  Mrs.  Verrall's  experiences  are  exceptional, 
or  her  observation  more  critical  than  that  of  her  fellow-seers. 
She  believes,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  bright  points  of  light 
seen  in  the  crystal  probably  act  as  points  de  repere  for  her 
visions.  Most  crystal-seers  do  not  recognise  such  an  origin. 
But  that  the  bright  polished  surface  of  the  glass  or  crystal 
does  act  in  some  way  as  a  stimulus  to  the  retina,  and  thus 
infuses  a  sensory  quality  into  the  vague  images  flitting 
through  the  twilight  of  consciousness,  there  can  be  little 
question.  The  fact  that  the  substances  commonly  used  for 
scrying — crystal,  glass,  water,  dark  polished  wood,  oiled  finger- 
nails, etc. — have  common  physical  characteristics  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  some  physical  effect.^  In  a  case  recorded  by 
Professor  Hyslop  the  seeress,  before  a  crystal  was  put  into 
her  hands,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  visions  on  the 
surface  of  sunlit  water.^  Mrs.  Verrall,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not 
apparently  aware  of  any  alteration  in  her  state  of  conscious- 
ness during  her  crystal  visions.  And,  indeed,  in  the  normal 
person  it  would  appear  that  the  disturbance  in  such  cases 
is  extremely  slight.  But  some  seers  of  visions  recognise  a 
subtle  change  in  consciousness  during  the  vision.  Thus 

saw  in  it  a  small  bird  of  some  kind — a  sparrow — and  some  straw  in  its  mouth  ; 
it  was  building  its  nest  in  a  gutter  or  spout.  The  vision  soon  faded ;  and  he 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  that  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  lines  quoted. 

See  Nevroses  et  Id^es  fixes ;  also  M.  Janet's  remarks  at  the  London  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Experimental  Psychology,  quoted  by  Mr.  Myers,  Proc. 
S.  P.  P.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  482,  483.  Miss  Goodrich-Freer  {Essays  in  Psychical 
Research.  London,  1899)  gives  some  interesting  illustrations  of  forgotten 
incidents  brought  to  light  by  the  crystal. 

^  A  shining  surface  is  not  absolutely  essential,  however ;  blank  sheets  of  paper 
and  other  similar  objects  have  served  the  purpose. 

'  Proc.  S.  P.  P.,  vol.  xii.  p.  259.  W.  R.  Newbold  {Psychological  Review,  July, 
1895))  from  the  observation  of  various  cases  of  crystal-seeing,  draws  the  con- 
clusion that  the  visionary  scene  represents  the  reflex  response  of  the  retina 
and  lower  optical  centres  to  the  prolonged,  vague,  indeterminate  stimulus 
afforded  by  the  lustrous  surface  of  the  glass.  The  smoky  or  milky  clouds  seen 
by  most  crystal-gazers  represent,  according  to  him,  the  first  (mainly  retinal) 
reflex  ;  and  this  first  amorphous  sensation  gradually  becomes  modified  by  the 
ideational  centres.  He  quotes  the  case  of  a  crystal-seer,  a  young  girl,  who 
describes  in  the  first  instance  a  grey  spot,  and  proceeds :  "  Then  the  grey  spot 
seems  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  turns  and  whirls  about  slowly ; 
then,  of  course,  it  has  to  become  sontclhing:" 
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Mr.  Keulemans,  a  well-known  scientific  draughtsman,  re- 
cords that : — 

"  The  eye  of  a  bird,  during  the  slow  process  of  drawing  it,  forms 
a  capital  point  of  concentration  for  the  mind  and  consequent  dis- 
traction from  ordinary  flows  of  thought.  I  noticed  that  whenever 
strong  impressions  had  got  hold  of  my  mind  they  had  a  tendency 
to  develop  themselves  into  a  vivid  mind-picture  as  soon  as  my  eye 
and  attention  were  concentrated  upon  the  eye  in  the  drawing ;  and 
that  whenever  I  began  darkening  the  iris,  leaving  the  light  speck 
the  most  prominent  part,  I  would  slowly  pass  off  into  a  kind  of 
dream-state."^ 

On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Goodrich-Freer  ("  Miss  X.")  believes 
that  her  crystal  visions  occur  without  diminution  of  her 
conscious  activity.  But  in  the  case  of  her  spontaneous 
visions,  at  any  rate,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  disturbance 
of  the  psychic  equilibrium.  Here  is  an  account  by  a  friend 
who  was  present  during  one  of  Miss  Freer's  visions  : — 

"  'X.'  [Miss  Freer's  pseudonym]  and  I  were  dressing  to  go  [out] 
when  I  suddenly  noticed  that  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  window  in 
a  mamier  I  knew  well,  atid  have  long  learnt  to  associate  with  some- 
thing '■uncanny.''  I  waited  until  her  face  regained  its  normal  ex- 
pression, and  then  asked  what  she  had  seen  or  what  she  felt.  She 
turned  to  the  clock  and  said  in  a  dreamy ,  far-away  tone,  'A  quarter- 
past  eleven — I  think  Mr.  C.  is  dead,  or  very  ill.'"^ 

In  this  case,  however,  the  vision  occurred  spontaneously ; 
and  in  Mr.  Keulemans'  case  the  reverie  was  apparently 
hastened  by  a  previously  existing  idea  struggling  for  ex- 
pression. It  is  likely  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
disturbance  of  consciousness  would  be  more  profound  than 
in  the  deliberately  induced  crystal  vision,  where  the  attention 
is  directed  beforehand  to  observing  and  recording  the  results 
of  the  experiment.^ 

1  Proc.  S.  p.  R.,  vol.  viii.  p.  517. 

-  Proc.  S.  P.  P.,  vol.  xi.  p.  132;  see  also  Parish  (to  whom  I  owe  this  refer- 
ence), Hallucinaticns  and  Illusions,  p.  297  and  elsewhere,  on  the  indications  of 
dissociation  of  consciousness  accompanying  similar  visions.  Another  crystal-seer, 
"Miss  A.,"  writes  that  if  she  looks  long  in  the  crystal  her  eyes  water,  and  she 
has  "a  feeling  as  if  a  band  were  tied  round  my  head"  {Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  viii. 
p.  500). 

*  For  other  accounts  of  crystal  vision  see  the  records  by  various  persons 
quoted  in  Mr.  Myers' article  on  "  Sensory  Automatism  and  Induced  Hallucina- 
tion" already  referred  to  {.Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  436-535);  Miss  Freer's 
own  account  of  her  experience,  in  Essay's  in  Psychiccil  Research  (Redway,  1899) ; 
an  article  by  Professor  Hyslop,  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  xii.  p.  259,  etc.  ;  "The 
Experimental  Study  of  Visions,"  by  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  Brain,  1S9S,  p.  529; 
Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  366;  Tke  Making  of  Religion,  by  Andrew  Lan^, 
Longmans  and  Co.,  1898,  chap,  v.,  on  "Crystal  Vision,  Savage  and  Civilised'  ; 
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Of  other  conditions,  apart  from  disease,  which  favour  the 
production  of  sensory  hallucination,  probably  the  most  effica- 
cious are  those  incidental  to  a  Spiritualist  stance.  The  pro- 
longed darkness  in  itself  appears  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
retina ;  entoptic  phenomena  which  escape  notice  in  broad 
daylight  become  conspicuous  in  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  external  stimuli,  just  as  organic  sensations  from  the  viscera 
come  to  the  surface  in  dreams  ;  or,  again,  streaks  of  light 
through  crevices,  or  faint  reflections  from  polished  surfaces 
become  the  starting-point  for  elaborate  sensory  figments. 
That  the  emotional  conditions  are  peculiarly  favourable  for 
sense-deception  has  been  already  pointed  out.  It  is  well 
known  that  vague  cloudy  lights  are  often  seen  at  dark 
seances,  and  that,  as  in  the  crystal  similar  photisms  generally 
usher  in  definite  pictures,  so  at  the  dark  seance  these  cloudy 
lights  may  precede  or  develop  into  the  appearance  of  definite 
human  forms.  Recently  various  critical  observers  have  re- 
corded results  of  this  kind  either  in  their  own  experience  or 
from  observations  of  others.^ 

By  whatever  means  induced,  this  power  of  seeing  visions 
seems  to  develop  rapidly  with  exercise,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  subject  is  liable  to  be  constantly  hallucinated.  I 
have  known  several  Spiritualists  of  unquestioned  integrity, 
who  would  frequently  see  visions  and  phantasmal  figures, 
often  in  broad  daylight.  Most  successful  crystal-seers  have 
experiences  of  such  spontaneous  visions. 

In  dealing  with  clairaudience,  the  hearing  of  voices,  music, 
and  the  like,  we  do  not  find  any  such  wealth  of  material  to 
assist  our  analysis ;  nor,  indeed,  does  the  subject  lend  itself 
so  readily  to  systematic  investigation.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  phenomena  have,  physiologically, 
the  same  origin  as  the  visions  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering ;  that  the  voices  heard  are,  in  fact,  simply  the  result 
of  the  exaggerated  activity  of  lower  cerebral  strata,  released 
for  the  time  from  the  repressive  control  habitually  exercised 
by  the  higher  centres.^ 

Psychological  Review,  New  York,  July,  1895,  "The  Experimental  Induction  of 
Automatic  Processes,"  by  W.  Romaine  Newbold  ;  the  writings  of  Pierre  Janet ; 
an  article  on  "  Magic  Mirrors,"  etc.,  by  Andrew  Lang,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine 
for  December,  190 1,  etc. 

'  See  especially  "A  Study  in  Spiritistic  Hallucinations,"  by  Professor  Harlow 
Gale,  Proc.  S.  P.  R. ,  vol.  xv.  pp.  65-90  ;  "  Some  Psychical  Phenomena  bearing 
upon  the  Question  of  Spirit  Control,"  by  Principal  C.  H.  Tout,  idid.,  vol.  xi. 
p.  309;  "A  Case  of  Psychic  Automatism,"  communicated  by  Professor  W. 
James,  idid.,  vol.  xii.  p.  281. 

2  Mr.  Myers  (Proc.  S.  P.  R. ,  vol.  viii.  p.  492)  quotes  an  account  by  "  Miss  X."  (Miss 
Freer)  of  auditory  hallucinations  (human  voices  and  musical  sounds)  induced  by 
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If  we  turn  to  the  manifestations  of  motor  automatism — 
inspirational  writing,  drawing,  speaking,  movements  of  tables, 
rapping,  etc. — we  shall  find  a  like  explanation  indicated. 
That  our  ordinary  visible  and  conscious  activities  are 
habitually  attended  by  innumerable  suppressed  motor 
reflexes  is  less  easy  to  demonstrate  than  in  the  parallel  case 
of  faint  sensory  images.  Not  only  is  the  unconsciousness 
more  profound  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  but,  for 
obvious  reasons,  no  organism  could  long  survive  in  which 
a  riot  of  unrestrained  motor  activities  at  all  comparable  to 
the  lawless  crowd  of  dream  images  was  liable  to  occur,  even 
occasionally.  To  find  a  parallel,  on  the  motor  side,  to  the 
phenomena  furnished  by  dreaming  on  the  sensory  side,  we 
have  to  look  to  our  hospitals  and  asylums.  Sudden  out- 
breaks of  mania,  and  especially  the  mania  which  follows 
a  violent  epileptic  attack,  are  plausibly  explained  as  due 
to  the  healthy  functioning  of  the  still  unimpaired  inter- 
mediate regions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  suddenly 
released  from  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  cortical  centres, 
which  are  completely  exhausted  by  the  prior  paroxysms.^ 

But  even  in  normal  life  we  can  discover  traces  of  these 
imperfectly  strangled  activities.  All  thinking  in  the  civilised 
man  is  "  more  or  less  successfully  suppressed  action,  and,  as 
a  well-known  muscle-reader  expresses  it,  all  willing  is  either 
pushing  or  pulling." ^  "Thinking  aloud"  may  be  regarded 
as  merely  an  atavistic  reversion  to  the  primitive  form  of 
thought ;  and  the  effort  to  concentrate  thought,  to  think 
strongly  on  a  concrete  matter,  e.g.  a  name  or  an  object,  tends 
constantly  to  produce  some  form  of  muscular  activity,  either 
subconscious  whispering  of  the  name  thought  of,  or  sub- 
conscious movement  in  the  direction  of  the  object.  It  is 
on  this  tendency  that  the  marvellous  success  of  professional 

holding  a  shell  to  the  ear.  W.  R.  Newbold  {Psychological  Review,  New  York, 
July,  1895)  mentions  a  young  woman  in  whom  auditory  hallucinations  would  be 
excited  on  hearing  the  sound  of  water  running  from  a  spigot ;  also  a  paranoiac, 
who  complained  of  hearing  a  continuous  hissing,  which  sometimes  developed 
into  abusive  language ;  the  cause  was  ultimately  traced  to  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  inner  ear  (see  also  Parish,  Hallucinations  and  Illusions,  pp.  70,  71). 
Auditory  hallucinations  are,  it  is  well  known,  comparatively  rare  amongst  sane 
persons.  The  hearing  of  voices — i.e.  clearly  externalised  voices,  as  distinguished 
from  the  "inner  voice" — is  not,  therefore,  so  common  a  form  of  mediumship  as 
the  seeing  of  visions  or  phantasmal  figures.  But  I  have  come  across  several 
instances  amongst  Spiritualists. 

^  See  Croonian  Lectures  on  the  Evolution  and  Dissolution  of  the  Nervous 
System,  by  Dr.  Hughlings-Jackson,  1SS4.    In  the  same  way  the  rats  seen  in 
delirium  may  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the  still  healthy  intermediate  sensory 
centres  which  have  not  been  affected  by  the  disease. 
Jastrow,  Fact  and  Fable  in  Psychology,  p.  336. 
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"  thought-reading,"  more  aptly  called  "  muscle-reading," 
depends. 

Of  late  years  some  critical  study  has  been  given  to  these 
involuntary  movements.  Professor  Jastrow  has  devised  an 
instrument,  a  modification  of  that  employed  in  the  case  of 
table-turning  by  Faraday,  for  recording  movements  of  the 
hand  and  body  when  the  mind  is  under  the  influence  of 
various  preoccupations.  He  has  set  his  subject  to  name 
a  list  of  colours,  think  of  a  given  locality,  or  count  the 
oscillations  of  a  pendulum ;  and  he  has  found  that  the 
record  of  the  slight  automatic  movements  of  head  and  hand 
tends  to  show  some  rough  correspondence  with  the  subject's 
mental  occupation  ;  there  is  movement  in  the  direction  of 
the  place  thought  of,  or  back  and  forward  movements  in 
sympathy  with  those  of  the  pendulum.^ 

Again  Professor  W.  R.  Newbold^  and  Mr.  Solomons  and 
Miss  Stein^  have  made  experiments  in  eliciting  automatic 
writing  and  speaking  from  normal  subjects.  The  results 
obtained  were  not  perhaps  very  striking ;  the  specimens 
of  automatic  writing  furnished  by  the  latter  observers,  in 
particular,  are  very  far  inferior,  in  fluency  and  in  intellectual 
content,  to  some  of  the  "  inspirational "  writings  which  we 
have  considered  in  previous  chapters.  But  the  experiments, 
nevertheless,  go  to  show  that,  even  in  perfectly  normal 
individuals,  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  movement  without 
conscious  motor  impulse,  for  sensory  ideas  to  pass  on  sub- 
consciously into  motor  reactions,  and  for  the  organism  to 
react  automatically  to  stimuli  such  as  that  afforded  by  a 
pencil  placed  in  the  hand  ;  that  such  normal  persons  may 
train  themselves  to  write  or  read  aloud,  whilst  the  main 
current  of  their  attention  is  otherwise  occupied,  in  such  wise 
that  they  may  be,  for  some  moments  at  a  time,  ignorant 
of  the  things  written  or  spoken ;  and  that,  in  particular,  they 
may  be  entirely  unconscious  of  any  volition  of  their  own 
in  connection  with  the  movements  of  the  hand  in  writing. 
The  movement  in  such  cases  seems  to  the  owner  of  the  hand 

^  Fact  and  Fable  in  Psychology,  by  Joseph  Jastrow  (Boston,  U.S.A.,  igoo). 
A  record  of  these  experiments  first  appeared  in  the  American  Jottrnal  of 
Psychology,  vol.  iv.  (1892)  p.  398,  under  the  title  of  "A  Study  of  Involuntary 
Movements."  A  record  of  further  and  more  elaborate  experiments  on  similar 
lines,  and  tending  to  similar  conclusions,  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  Milo  A. 
Tucker,  in  vol.  viii.  p.  394  of  the  same  review. 
Psychological  Review,  New  York,  July,  1895. 

Ibid.,  Sept.,  1896.  An  article  by  Miss  Stein  {ibid.,  May,  1898),  on 
"Cultivated  Motor  Automatism,"  contains  an  account  of  some  later  experiments. 
But  none  of  her  subjects  seem  to  have  shown  spontaneity  in  the  automatic 
writing. 
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extra-personal  ;  and  he  finds  himself  in  some  instances 
unable  to  distinguish  between  its  spontaneous  motions  and 
those  mechanically  imposed  upon  it  by  the  person  conducting 
the  experiment.  On  the  whole  these  results  go  to  prove  that 
though  the  various  motor  automatisms  which  we  have  to 
consider  in  the  case  of  spirit  mediums  may  be  regarded 
as  merely  exaggerated  illustrations  of  phenomena  constantly 
attendant  on  our  waking  life,  they  are  exaggerations  which 
will  rarely  be  found  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  perfectly 
normal  individuals.^ 

It  is  only  in  persons  predisposed  by  constitution  and 
temperament  to  such  exercises,  or  in  whom  the  psychic 
equilibrium  is  temporarily  upset  through  fatigue,  illness,  or 
some  strong  emotional  stress,  such  as  grief,  anxiety,  or  the 
excitement  produced  by  witnessing  similar  manifestations 
in  others,  that  the  automatic  movements  attain  any  notice- 
able development.  At  the  ordinary  spirit  stance,  as  already 
shown,  some  or  all  of  these  causes  are  in  operation.  The 
assistants  at  such  stances  constantly  feel  a  sensation  of  cool- 
ness on  their  hands,  see  vague  lights  in  the  surrounding 
darkness,  and  experience  spasmodic  twitchings  of  their 
hands  and  arms.  The  latter  soon  evolve,  under  favourable 
conditions,  into  automatic  drawing  and  writing  :  or  the 
nascent  medium  may  exhibit  involuntary  speech  with  or 
without  temporary  loss  of  consciousness.  Abundant  illustra- 
tions of  all  these  developments,  and  of  the  contagious  effect 
of  example,  have  been  given  in  preceding  chapters.  Of 
recent  years  there  have  been  several  critical  studies  of  the 
phenomena.  M.  Flournoy,  to  whose  work  further  reference 
will  be  made  later,  has  pulDlished  accounts  of  several  cases 
of  automatic  writing  observed  by  him.^  Mr.  Charles  Hill 
Tout,  principal  of  Buckland  College,  Vancouver,  has  fur- 
nished a  valuable  record  of  some  mediumistic  experiences  of 
his  own. 

^  As  Mr.  Solomons  and  Miss  Stein  found,  in  healthy  persons  automatic  action 
cannot  develop  beyond  a  certain  point,  because  it  is  continually  inhibited  by  the 
action  of  higher  centres.  "Our  trouble,"  they  write,  "never  came  from  a 
failure  of  reaction,  but  from  a  functioning  of  attention.  It  was  our  inability  to 
take  our  minds  oft"  the  experiment  which  interfered."  In  the  hysteric,  as  they 
point  out,  this  difficulty  does  not  exist,  because  he  finds  himself  unable  to  attend 
to  the  sensation,  his  arm  becomes  anaesthetic,  etc.  The  superior  efficacy  of 
planchette  as  a  writing  instrument  when  the  hands  of  more  than  one  person  are 
placed  upon  it  may  be  due,  as  Mrs.  Sidgwick  has  suggested  to  me,  to  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  for  each  person  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  movement  of 
his  own  hands,  and  to  attribute  the  resulting  messages  to  the  hands  of  his 
colleague. 

Revue  Philosophique,  Feb.,  1899,  "  Gen^se  de  quelques  pretendus  mefsages 
spirites,"  and  Des  hides  <}  la  planite  Mars.    Geneva,  1900. 
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About  1892  Mr.  Tout  took  part  with  some  neighbours  in  a 
series  of  spirituaHstic  seances.  Subjective  lights  were  occasionally 
seen  by  himself  and  one  other  member  of  the  circle.  The  ladies 
present  were  affected  with  spasmodic  twitchings  and  other  move- 
ments, sometimes  of  a  violent  character,  chiefly  in  the  fingers 
and  arms.  Mr.  Tout  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  imitate  these  motions, 
and  occasionally  gave  way  to  the  impulse,  though  never  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  lose  complete  control  of  his  limbs.  At  later  seances 
he  on  several  occasions  yielded  to  similar  impulses  to  assume  a 
foreign  personality.  In  this  way  he  acted  the  part  of  a  deceased 
woman,  the  mother  of  a  friend  then  present.  He  put  his  arm 
round  his  friend  and  caressed  him,  as  his  mother  might  have  done, 
and  the  personation  was  recognised  by  the  spectators  as  a  genuine 
case  of  "spirit  control."  On  another  occasion  Mr.  Tout,  having 
under  the  influence  of  music  given  various  impersonations,  was 
finally  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  coldness  and  loneliness,  as  of 
a  recently  disembodied  spirit.  His  wretchedness  and  misery  were 
terrible,  and  he  was  only  kept  from  falling  to  the  floor  by  some 
of  the  other  sitters.  At  this  point  one  of  the  sitters  "made  the 
remark,  which  I  remember  to  have  overheard,  'It  is  father  controlling 
him,'  and  I  then  seemed  to  realise  who  I  was  and  whom  I  was 
seeking.  I  began  to  be  distressed  in  my  lungs,  and  should  have 
fallen  if  they  had  not  held  me  by  the  hands  and  let  me  back  gently 
upon  the  floor.  As  my  head  sank  back  upon  the  carpet  I  ex- 
perienced dreadful  distress  in  my  lungs  and  could  not  breathe. 
I  made  signs  to  them  to  put  something  under  my  head.  They 
immediately  put  the  sofa  cushions  under  me,  but  this  was  not 
sufficient — I  was  not  raised  high  enough  yet  to  breathe  easily — and 
they  then  added  a  pillow.  I  have  the  most  distinct  recollection 
of  a  sigh  of  relief  I  now  gave  as  I  sank  back  like  a  sick,  weak 
person  upon  the  cool  pillow.  I  was  in  a  measure  still  conscious 
of  my  actions,  though  not  of  my  surroundings,  and  I  have  a  clear 
memory  of  seeing  myself  in  the  character  of  my  dying  father  lying 
in  the  bed  and  in  the  room  in  which  he  died.  It  was  a  most  curious 
sensation.  I  saw  his  shrunken  hands  and  face,  and  lived  again 
through  his  dying  moments;  only  now  I  was  both  myself — in 
some  indistinct  sort  of  way — and  my  father,  with  his  feelings  and 
appearance."  ^ 

Throughout  his  impersonation  Mr.  Tout  never  seems  to 
have  completely  lost  consciousness  of  his  doings ;  and 
though  his  words  and  actions  appeared  to  him  at  the  time 
outside  his  own  initiative,  he  is  satisfied  that  they  are  really 
to  be  explained  merely  as  the  dramatic  working-out, 
by  some  half-conscious  stratum  of  his  own  personality,  of 
suggestions  made  at  the  time  by  other  members  of  the  circle, 

'  Proc.  S.P.R.,  vol.  xi.  pp.  309-16. 
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or  received  in  prior  experiences  of  the  kind.  He  describes 
himself  as  pecuHarly  susceptible  to  suggestion,  and  as  having 
been  much  addicted,  in  his  earlier  years,  to  day-dreams  and 
the  weaving  of  romances. 

In  another  autobiographical  record  of  mediumship,  com- 
municated to  the  Proceedings  of  the  S.  P.  R.  by  Professor 
William  James,^  who  is  personally  acquainted  with  the 
author,  the  automatism  takes  a  more  extreme  development: — 

Mr.  Le  Baron  (pseudonym)  is  a  journalist,  and  has  published 
some  work  on  metaphysics.  In  1894  he  stayed  for  some  time  at 
an  American  Spiritualist  camp-meeting,  and  joined  a  circle  which 
held  seances  at  midnight  in  the  pine  woods  for  converse  with  the 
invisible  brethren.  At  one  of  these  meetings  Mr.  Le  Baron  became 
conscious  of  new  and  strange  sensations.  He  felt  his  head  drawn 
back  until  he  was  forced  fiat  on  the  ground.  Then  "the  force 
produced  a  motor  disturbance  of  my  head  and  jaws.  My  mouth 
made  automatic  movements,  till  in  a  few  seconds  I  was  distinctly 
conscious  of  another's  voice — unearthly,  awful,  loud,  weird — bursting 
through  the  woodland  from  my  own  lips,  with  the  despairing 
words,  '  Oh,  my  people  ! ' "  Mutterings  of  semi-purposive  prophecy 
followed. 

A  few  days  later  he  spoke  again  in  the  same  involuntary 
manner  to  the  friend  with  whom  he  was  staying,  in  the  character 
of  her  recently  deceased  mother.  Again,  after  sleeping  in  the 
bed  for  some  years  occupied  by  his  friend's  father,  who  had  been 
lame,  he  awoke  lame,  and  limped  painfully  for  some  hours.  He 
soon  began  both  to  write  and  to  speak  sentences  of  semi-prophetic 
and  mystical  character,  such  as  "  He  shall  be  a  leader  of  the  host 
of  the  Lord " ;  "I  shall  be  in  thy  heart,  and  thou  shalt  answer  to 
My  voice."  He  learnt  to  converse  by  means  of  a  pencil  and  paper 
with  this  invisible  monitor,  which,  or  whom,  he  not  very  happily 
christens  "  the  psychophysical  spontaneity."  Various  journeys  were 
enjoined  upon  him — to  Stowe,  in  Vermont,  to  St.  Louis,  to  Seville, 
to  the  Emperor  of  China ;  the  first  two  journeys  were  actually 
undertaken.  Later  he  learnt  that  he  was  the  reincarnation  of 
Rameses,  and  received  many  messages  concerning  his  high  mission. 
Finally,  it  was  given  to  him  to  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and 
to  furnish  to  himself  translations  of  the  same.  Some  of  these 
fragments  were  written  down  at  the  time  by  himself ;  others  were 
spoken  into  a  phonograph  in  the  presence  of  Professor  James  and 
Dr.  Hodgson.    Here  is  a  specimen,  together  with  its  translation  : — 

"The  Unknoivn  Tongue. — Te  rumete  tau.  Ilee  leteleele  luto  scele. 
Impe  re  scele  lee  luto.  Onko  keere  scete  tere  lute.  Ombo  te 
scele  to  here  te  kure.  Sinte  lute  sinte  Kuru.  Orumo  imbo  impe 
rute  scelete.    Singe,  singe,  singe,  eru.    Imba,  Imba,  Imba. 


^  Vol.  xii.,  pp.  277-98. 
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"  Translation. — The  old  word !  I  love  the  old  word  of  the 
heavens  !  The  love  of  the  heavens  is  emperor !  The  love  of  the 
darkness  is  slavery  !  The  heavens  are  wise,  the  heavens  are  true,  the 
heavens  are  sure.  The  love  of  the  earth  is  past !  The  King 
now  rules  in  the  heavens  ! " 

That  these  utterances  were  involuntary,  and  that  their 
content  was  not  consciously  suggested  by  anything  in 
Mr.  Le  Baron's  experience  or  aspirations,  is  proved  not 
only  by  his  own  reiterated  statement  to  that  effect,  but  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  persistent  for  some  time  in  the  hope 
that  the  unknown  tongue  would  prove  to  be  a  real  language, 
with  analogies  to  some  form  of  primitive  human  speech ;  and 
that  he  spent  much  time  and  labour  in  endeavouring  to  find 
its  origin  in  Coptic  or  Romany  or  some  Dravidian  tongue. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  from  a  very  superficial  examination 
that  the  "unknown  tongue"  is  not  a  language  at  all,  and 
that  its  elements  are  fragments  of  English  speech.  As  a 
work  of  art,  indeed,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  "  Martian 
language"  employed  by  M.  Flournoy's  medium,  Helene. 
Again,  the  "  deific  verbiage "  and  psycho-automatic  rhetoric 
which  form  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Le  Baron's  involuntary  utterances 
are  scarcely  more  involved  and  pretentious,  and  distinctly 
more  melodious,  than  his  own  normal  style  as  exhibited  in 
the  record  before  us. 

The  two  cases  last  quoted  aptly  illustrate  two  stages  of 
automatic  action.  Mr.  Tout  yields  himself  to  the  impulse  to 
personation,  and  is  yet  half  conscious  that  he  is  acting  a  part. 
He  is  apparently  in  the  same  psychological  condition  as 
subjects  in  a  light  stage  of  hypnosis,  who  will  faithfully  fulfil 
the  hallucination  imposed  upon  them  by  the  hypnotist,  but 
will  be  partly  aware  all  the  time  that  they  are  making  them- 
selves ridiculous,  and  that  the  comedy  or  tragedy  which  they 
are  set  to  enact  is  but  an  affair  of  pasteboard  and  tinsel  after 
all.  There  seems  to  be  here  a  real  division  of  consciousness, 
the  one  part  acting  as  spectator  and  critic  of  the  performance 
directed  by  the  other.^  Traces  of  the  same  conflict  of 
separate  systems  of  ideas  occur  in  dreams,  and  it  is  said  to 
form  a  marked  feature  in  the  delirium  caused  by  haschisch." 

In  Mr.  Le  Baron's  case  we  reach  a  further  stage.  Not 
only  are  the  movements  more  completely  beyond  the  subject's 
control,  but  he  is  no  longer  conscious  that  they  originate 

'  See  Professor  James'  remarks  upon  this  point  [.Principles  of  Psychology, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  605,  606). 

^  See  Parish,  Hallucinations  and  Illusions,  p.  45,  and  the  references  there 
cited. 
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within  his  own  organism.  He  can,  indeed,  with  difficulty  be 
convinced  by  subsequent  analysis  and  reflection  that  the 
automatic  utterance,  and  the  intelligence  displayed  by  it,  are 
alike  derived  from  himself. 

In  both  these  cases,  it  is  to  be  noted,  the  disturbances  were 
of  a  temporary  character,  and  we  are  perhaps  entitled  to  infer 
that  they  had  their  origin  rather  in  the  special  circumstances 
in  which  the  subject  of  the  experience  found  himself  placed 
than  in  any  strong  predisposition  on  his  part  to  such  psychic 
disaggregation.  The  cases  furnish  good  examples  of  the 
type  intermediate  between  that  of  the  normal  man  and  that 
of  the  medium  born.  Most  mediums — at  least  most  private 
mediums — probably  belong  to  this  transition  type.  There  is 
perhaps  a  slight  instability  of  the  nervous  system  to  begin 
with,  but  it  is  only  the  accident  of  some  severe  personal  loss, 
or  the  companionship  of  Spiritualist  friends,  which  furnishes 
the  occasion  for  an  outburst  of  visions  or  automatic  writing ; 
and  when  the  occasion  has  passed,  the  automatism  lapses 
with  it. 


CHAPTER  VII 


DREAM-CONSCIOUSNESS 

IT  may  be  inferred,  then,  that  in  normal  persons  auto- 
matism will  not  easily  or  permanently  develop  outside 
certain  narrow  limits.  When  these  limits  are  rapidly 
overstepped ;  when,  as  in  numerous  cases  cited  in  preceding 
chapters,  the  automatic  writer  begins  with  little  practice  to 
write  sermons  and  poems,  or  draw  pictures  whose  prototypes 
are  found  neither  in  heaven  above  nor  in  the  earth  beneath  ; 
when  the  visions  in  the  crystal  grow  into  substantial  spectres, 
obtruding  themselves  in  the  daylight — we  are  entitled  to 
assume  some  psychic  instability,  some  tendency  of  the 
central  nervous  system  to  split  up,  or  become  "  dissociated  " 
temporarily  or  permanently.  The  Continental  writers,  on 
whom  we  are  mainly  dependent  for  reports  of  first-hand 
systematic  observations,  have  drawn  their  conclusions  almost 
exclusively  from  the  study  of  cases  obviously  pathologic. 
In  these  the  psychical  symptoms,  the  division  of  memory 
and  of  consciousness,  the  mutually  independent  and  even 
antagonistic  centres  of  volition  in  the  same  organism,  are 
accompanied  by  physical  symptoms  of  a  pronounced  charac- 
ter. The  right  arm,  which  controls  the  convulsions  of  delirium 
and  prevents  the  left  hand  from  inflicting  bodily  injury  on 
the  patient,  is  itself  insensible  to  pricking,  pinching,  or 
thumping ;  the  hystero-paralytic,  whose  memory  is  split 
up  into  six  differing  and  mutually  exclusive  fragments, 
displays  six  corresponding  states  of  partial  paralysis  and 
anaesthesia.  When  Leonie  the  Second,  or  Miss  Beauchamp 
the  Third,  befools  one  of  her  co-partners,  we  find  that  the 
physical  organism,  which  is  the  common  property  of  the 
partnership,  is  feeble  and  neurasthenic,  if  not  actually 
defective  in  some  sensory  equipment  or  muscular  activity. 
But  in  less  extreme  cases  it  is  more  difficult  to  detect  any 
physical  symptoms  corresponding  with  the  psychical  dis- 
sociation.    Janet,  however,  and  other  observers  agree  in 
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attributing  the  ignorance  which  the  apparently  normal 
automatist  commonly  shows  of  the  movements  made  by 
his  hand  to  partial  anaesthesia.^  Binet  has  shown  that  this 
partial  anaesthesia  of  the  moving  member  can  actually  be 
detected  by  mechanical  means ;  the  skin  of  the  writing  hand 
can  less  readily  distinguish  than  in  the  normal  state  the  two 
points  of  a  pair  of  compasses.^  And  W.  James  has  found 
that  the  writing  hand  is  sometimes  quite  insensible  to  pain.^ 

Again,  in  many  automatists  who  betray  no  more  marked 
sign  of  abnormality  than  the  liability  to  fall  into  spontaneous 
trances,  there  may  be  found  also  local  anaesthetic  patches 
on  the  skin,  sometimes  temporary  and  shifting,  sometimes 
apparently  lasting  unchanged  for  considerable  periods.  In 
the  trance  and  occasionally  at  other  times  there  will  be 
convulsive  movements,  contractions,  and  other  disturbances 
of  the  muscular  system.* 

On  the  psychical  side  the  indications  of  disunion  in  the 
cerebral  hierarchy  are  easier  to  detect.  Binet,  indeed,  sees 
in  the  simplest  case  of  automatic  movement — as  when  the 
hand  keeps  on  repeating  pothooks  and  circles — the  rudi- 
ments of  a  secondary  personality.^  But  if  we  accept  the 
view  of  the  American  observers  cited  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  these  simpler  movements  are  to  be  explained  rather  as 
instances  of  normal  reflex  action  than  as  indicating  the 
existence  of  any  separate  system  of  ideas,  or  parasitic 
consciousness,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  the  participation  of  the 
higher  ideational  centres  in  the  movement  when,  for  instance, 
the  writing  shows  intelligence  not  apparently  inferior  to  that 
of  the  subject  in  his  ordinary  state.  The  real  difficulty  is  to 
explain  how  this  intelligence,  this  orderly  sequence  of  ideas, 

^  n Automatisme  Psyckologiqtte,  pp.  372,  373.  Solomons  and  Stein  {Psy- 
chological Review,  Sept.,  1896)  claim  to  distinguish  three  sensory  elements  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  act  of  writing  a  word:  (i)  the  sense  of  effort;  (2)  the 
feeling  of  the  motor  impulse ;  (3)  the  knowledge  of  the  completed  act  gained 
either  by  "return"  sensations,  mostly  tactile  and  muscular,  from  the  arm,  or 
by  the  sight  of  the  written  record.  It  is  with  the  disappearance  of  the  first  two, 
according  to  them,  that  the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  .act  ceases. 
When  the  subject  is  no  longer  conscious  of  having  willed  or  put  forth  effort,  he 
does  not  recognise  the  act  as  his  own.  But  other  writers  have  not  confirmed  this 
analysis. 

^  Alterations  of  Personality  (American  translation),  p.  242.    London,  1896. 

'  Proc.  American  S.  P.  R.,  p.  549.  I  have  recently  repeated  this  experiment 
with  complete  success  on  an  English  subject — a  well-educated  man  of  about 
thirty.  In  the  case  of  my  subject,  however,  both  hands  were  almost  completely 
numb  and  insensible  to  the  pain  of  pricks  and  pinches,  but  not  to  the  touch,  and 
they  continued  so  not  only  during  the  (post  hypnotic)  act  of  writing,  but  for  some 
minutes  afterwards. 

*  See  the  discussion  below,  on  the  case  of  M.  Flournoy's  medium,  Hel^ne 
Smith.  Op.  cit.,  p.  220,  etc, 
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springs  up  ready-made,  without  any  conscious  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  this  difficulty  which  has  led 
so  many  persons  to  find  the  explanation  of  their  own 
"  automatic  "  rhetoric  in  celestial  inspiration. 

The  explanation,  no  doubt,  is  that  in  such  cases  there  has 
been  subconscious  preparation — the  beginnings  of  a  second- 
ary consciousness.  We  find  in  a  remark  of  Mr.  Hill  Tout's 
a  clue  to  the  mystery  : — 

"  Building  and  peopling  chateaux  en  Espagne  was  a  favourite 
occupation  of  mine  in  my  earlier  days,  and  this  long-practised 
faculty  is  doubtless  a  potent  factor  in  all  my  characterisations,  and 
probably  also  in  those  of  many  another  full-fledged  medium."^ 

It  is  probable  that  an  over-indulgence  in  day-dreams 
forms  the  first  indication  of  the  tendency  to  isolated  and 
unregulated  psychic  activity,  which  in  its  more  extreme  form 
may  develop  into  a  fixed  idea  or  an  obsession.  The  nature 
of  the  supposed  process  will  be  more  clearly  understood  if 
we  consider  its  workings  in  the  first  instance  under  circum- 
stances specially  favourable  for  its  development,  that  is,  in 
subjects  of  markedly  neurotic  temperament ;  and  then 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  similar  sub- 
conscious reveries  in  persons  of  more  stable  mental  constitu- 
tion. M.  Janet  has  traced  in  several  cases  this  gradual 
development  of  a  subterranean  day-dream  until  it  invades 
and  obscures  the  whole  waking  life.  One  of  the  most 
instructive  of  these  histories  is  that  entitled  "  A  Case  of 
Possession  "  : — ^ 

Achille  is  a  French  peasant  of  bad  family  history,  his  mother, 
in  particular,  and  her  family  having  been  given  to  drunkenness. 
Achille  himself  in  his  youth  was  feeble,  delicate,  and  timid,  but  not 
markedly  abnormal.  He  married  at  twenty-two,  and  all  went  well 
until  one  day  in  his  thirty-third  year,  after  returning  home  from  a 
short  absence,  he  became  afflicted  with  extreme  taciturnity,  and 
in  the  end  completely  dumb.  He  was  examined  by  various 
physicians,  who  successively  diagnosed  his  ailment,  one  as  diabetes, 
another  as  angina  pectoris.  Achille's  voice  now  returned,  he 
manifested  symptoms  appropriate  in  turn  to  either  malady,  and 
incessantly  bewailed  his  sufferings.  In  the  final  stage,  he  fell  into 
a  complete  lethargy,  and  remained  motionless  for  two  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  he  awoke  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  Satanic 
laughter,  which  presently  changed  into  frightful  shrieks  and  com- 
plaints that  he  was  tortured  by  demons.    This  state  lasted  for  many 

^  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  xi.  p.  315. 

'■^  Nevroses  et  Idhs fixes,  vol.  i.  p.  377  et  seq. 
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weeks.  He  would  pour  forth  blasphemies  and  obscenities ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  lament  and  shudder  at  the  terrible  words 
which  the  demon  had  uttered  through  his  mouth.  He  drank 
laudanum  and  other  poisons,  but  did  not  die ;  he  even  tied  his  feet 
together,  and  threw  himself  into  the  water,  ultimately  coming  safe 
to  land.  In  each  case  he  ascribed  his  deliverance  to  the  fact  that 
his  body  was  doomed  to  be  for  ever  the  abode  of  the  damned.  He 
would  describe  the  evil  spirits  which  tormented  him,  their  diabolic 
grimaces  and  the  horns  which  adorned  their  heads. 

Ultimately  he  came  under  Professor  Janet's  charge,  and  the 
latter  satisfied  himself  that  the  unhappy  man  had  all  the  signs  of 
genuine  possession  as  described  by  mediaeval  chroniclers ;  that  his 
blasphemies  were  involuntary,  and  many  of  his  actions  un- 
consciously performed.  Janet  even  made  the  devil  write  at  his 
bidding — in  French  not  too  correctly  spelt — poor  Achille  the  while 
knowing  nothing  of  the  matter;  and  further  established  the  fact 
that  during  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
Achille's  arms  were  insensible  to  pricking  and  pinching — an  old- 
time  proof  of  demoniacal  possession.  In  the  end  this  most  guileful 
of  modern  exorcists  persuaded  the  devil,  as  a  proof  of  his  power 
over  the  unhappy  man,  to  send  poor  Achille  to  sleep ;  and  in  that 
suggested  sleep  M.  Janet  interrogated  the  demoniac,  and  learnt  the 
secret  of  his  malady.  He  had  been  acting  out  for  all  these  months 
the  course  of  a  most  unhappy  dream.  During  the  short  absence 
which  preceded  his  attack  he  had  been  unfaithful  to  his  wife. 
Possessed  with  a  morbid  terror  of  betraying  his  fault,  he  had 
become  dumb.  The  physicians  who  had  been  called  in  had 
unwittingly  suggested,  by  their  questions,  the  symptoms  of  one  or 
two  fatal  maladies,  and  his  morbid  dream-self  had  promptly  seized 
upon  the  hints,  and  realised  them  with  surprising  fideHty.  In  the 
slow  development  of  his  uneasy  dream  the  time  came  for  the  man 
to  die ;  and  after  death  there  remained  for  such  a  sinner  as  he 
nothing  but  damnation.  The  lesser  devils  stuck  nails  into  the 
flesh,  and  Satan  himself,  squeezing  through  the  holes  so  made, 
entered  on  an  ambiguous  co-tenancy  of  the  tortured  body. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  skilful  exorcist  was  able  to 
dispel  the  evil  dream,  and  restore  the  sufferer  to  his  right  mind. 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  we  have  a  veritable  schism  of 
consciousness ;  the  dream  state  intervening  in  the  ordinary- 
life  produces  the  illusion  of  a  double  personality,  which  is 
interpreted,  according  to  the  tradition  once  prevalent 
throughout  Europe,  but  now  lingering  only  in  a  few  remote 
districts  and  in  a  few  enfeebled  intellects,  as  possession 
by  the  devil.  It  is  only  in  markedly  pathological  cases  that 
the  division  of  the  personality  is  so  complete,  and  the 
consequence  of  a  disordered  dream  so  grave.    But  even  in 
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very  simple  cases  of  automatism  we  may  trace  the  beginnings 
of  the  cleavage ;  and  the  illusion  of  an  alien  personality, 
as  we  have  seen  in  innumerable  instances,  is  of  very  rapid 
growth. 

Another  case  of  M.  Janet's  shows  us,  in  an  educated 
subject,  a  similar  example  of  double  personality  of  much 
slower  growth,  but  of  hardly  less  extreme  type.  In  this 
case  the  automatism,  beginning  with  manifestations  of  the 
ordinary  mediumistic  kind,  developed,  owing  no  doubt  to 
some  native  nervous  instability,  into  a  complete  obsession, 
under  which  the  unhappy  victim,  much  against  his  con- 
scious will,  committed  all  kinds  of  absurd  and  injurious 
actions. 

M.  Ler  at  the  time  of  the  observations  was  a  man  of  forty,  of 
good  intelligence  and  education,  actively  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
with  no  definite  ailment  in  the  past  beyond  a  tendency  to  neuras- 
thenia. When  about  thirty  years  old  he  became  interested  in 
Spiritualism,  and  soon  developed  as  a  writing  and  drawing  medium. 
Later  he  took  to  '  inspirational '  speaking.  At  a  still  later  stage  the 
automatic  manifestations,  which  had  at  the  outset  been  confined  to 
the  seance-room,  or,  at  least,  had  been  summoned  and  repressed 
at  will,  now  passed  beyond  the  control  of  the  unhappy  '  medium,' 
and  took  to  appearing  at  all  times  and  seasons.  Finally,  the  con- 
trolling 'spirit'  imposed  ridiculous  and  even  hurtful  commands 
upon  him.  When  the  victim  ventured  to  disobey  these  commands, 
a  curious  penalty  was  exacted  by  the  offended  spirit.  The  man's 
own  hand,  against  his  will,  tore  his  clothes,  broke  his  furniture,  and 
threw  his  papers  into  disorder.  At  the  stage  when  Professor  Janet's 
assistance  was  invoked  the  patient  had  begun  to  tear  up  bank- 
notes, and  had  on  one  occasion  thrown  himself  into  the  Seine.  In 
the  victim's  own  words,  '//  m'empeche  de  manger.  //  m'empeche 
de  boire  ....  //est  toujours  pres  de  moi,  et  //  chuchote  des 
menaces.  II  ne  faut  pas  en  rire,  car  //  les  execute  trop  souvent. 
//  m'a  deja  jete  a  le  Seine,  et  //  finira  par  me  tuer.'  ^ 

M.  Janet,  taking  such  cases  as  these  for  a  text,  interprets 
all  systematised  automatism,  and  especially  all  mediumship, 
as  examples  of  abnormally  developed  day-dreams.^    It  is 

^  Nevroses  et  Idies  fixes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  172-9. 

^Janet's  words  are:  "Je  crois  que  nous  sommes  tous  plus  ou  nioins 
semblables  a  ces  tout  petits  [children  telling  each  other  stories]  et  que  nous 
aimons  a  nous  raconter  sans  cesse  de  belles  histoires  c^ui  nous  font  oublier  la 
plate  r^alit^  et  nous  donnent  le  courage  de  travailler  a  la  transformer.  Mais 
cette  belle  histoire  .  .  .  nous  nous  la  racontons  bien  souvent  dans  la  journee 
meme  en  marchant,  en  mangeant,  en  accomplissant  un  travail  mecanique  qui  ne 
demande  pas  trop  d'attention,  des  dcritures,  des  dessins,  dc  la  couture  surtout, 
nous  nous  parlons  sans  cesse  et  nous  continuons  ce  rccit  interminable. 

"Souvent  meme  nous  sommes  ennuyes,  quand  les  necessites  dc  la  vie  nous 
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probable  that  he  somewhat  exaggerates  the  prevalence, 
amongst  ordinary  adults,  of  indulgence  in  day-dreams  of 
the  kind  supposed.  Amongst  adult  Englishmen  the  practice 
can  hardly  be  supposed  a  common  one  ;  and  some  statistics 
recently  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology 
indicate  that  whilst  most  children  and  a  large  proportion  of 
women  are  given  to  the  practice,  it  is  comparatively  rare 
amongst  men.^ 

But  probably  with  persons  of  strong  imagination,  and 
especially  with  those  of  feeble  health  or  character,  or  who 
retain  many  childish  characteristics,  the  habit  may  persist 
into  adult  life,  and  form,  as  George  Eliot  puts  it,  a  convenient 
mental  opiate. 

Nor,  again,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  infer  that  because 
M.  Ler  began  by  practising  mediumship,  and  ended  by 
becoming  a  victim  to  a  self-imposed  obsession,  that  all  who 
yield  themselves  to  similar  practices  incur  an  appreciable 
risk  of  a  like  fate.  It  would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
what  we  have  learnt  of  mental  pathology  to  surmise  that 
catastrophe  must  in  any  event  have  overtaken  M.  Ler,  and 
that  Spiritualism  in  his  case,  as  demoniac  possession  in  that 
of  Achille,  merely  furnished  a  suitable  embodiment  for  his 
delirium.  In  any  case  the  persons  on  whom  Janet's  ob- 
servations were  made  appear  to  have  been  neurotics  of  much 
more  advanced  types  than  are  commonly  met  with  in  this 
country.  In  the  following  case,  one  of  the  most  instructive 
which  I  have  come  across  in  my  own  experience,  the  idea 
of  spiritual  intercourse  and  its  incidental  practices,  so  far 
from  accelerating,  appears  actually  to  have  averted  a  serious 
crisis  by  providing  a  harmless  outlet  for  pent-up  nervous 
energies.^ 

Miss  A.  B.,  a  young  woman  of  about  thirty,  experienced  a 
sudden  and  demonstrative  attachment  for  a  man,  C.  D.,  living  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  The  affair  attracted  some  unpleasant 
notoriety,  and  the  young  man,  who  had  apparently  acted  a  rather 

forcent  a  faire  attention  i  quelque  chose  de  reel,  et  nous  nous  batons  de  revenir  ^ 
cette  histoire  qui  se  deroule  en  nous  sans  effort,  d'une  mani^re  si  &dle  et  si 
agreable." — Nevroses  et  Id^es  fixes,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 

1  Vol.  vii,  (1895),  p.  86,  "The  Continued  Story,"  by  Mabel  W.  Learoyd, 
The  exact  figures  are  : — 

Women.  Men. 
Yes.  No.  Yes.  No. 

Adults      .  .       .    100    ...    114       I       20    ...  128 

Children  .  .       .     41    ...     21       |       29    ...  23 

Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson,  as  already  stated  (above,  p.  36),  advocated  the 
practice  of  automatic  writing  as  actually  beneficial  in  certain  cases  of  insanity 
{The  Homa-opathic  Principle  applied  to  Insanity,  London,  1857). 
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passive  part  throughout,  abruptly  discontinued  the  acquaintance. 
Miss  A.  B.  continued,  however,  to  cherish  the  belief  that  the  man 
had  been  influenced  by  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  and  that  he 
was  still  profoundly  attached  to  her.  A  few  weeks  after  the  breach 
she  felt  one  evening  a  curious  feeling  in  the  throat,  as  of  choking — 
the  prelude  probably,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  an  attack 
of  hysteria.  This  feeling  was  succeeded  by  involuntary  movements 
of  the  hands  and  a  fit  of  long-continued  and  apparently  causeless 
sobbing.  Then,  in  presence  of  a  member  of  her  family,  she 
became,  in  her  own  belief,  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  C.  D., 
personating  his  words  and  gestures  and  speaking  in  his  character. 
After  this  date  she  continually  held  conversation,  as  she  believes,  with 
C.  D.'s  spirit ;  "  he "  sometimes  speaking  aloud  through  her  mouth, 
sometimes  conversing  with  her  in  the  inner  voice.  Occasionally 
"  he  "  wrote  messages  through  her  hand,  and  I  have  the  testimony 
of  a  member  of  her  family  that  the  writing  so  produced  resembled 
that  of  C.  D.  Occasionally  also  A.  B.  had  visions,  in  which  she 
claimed  to  see  C.  D.  and  what  he  was  doing  at  the  moment.  At 
other  times  she  professed  to  hear  him  speaking  or  to  understand 
by  some  inner  sympathy  his  feelings  and  thoughts. 

It  seems  clear  that  in  this  case  we  have  to  do  simply  with 
the  dream  of  an  hysterical  girl — a  device  by  which  the 
wounded  pride  is  salved  and  possibly  a  serious  nervous  crisis 
averted.  But  this  dream,  unlike  other  dreams,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  hours  when  the  higher  centres  are  off  duty,  nor 
manifested  only  in  sensory  images ;  it  pervades  the  waking 
hours,  and  as  in  Achille's  case,  but  with  happier  results,  is 
acted  out  in  detail.  A  curious  feature  of  the  case  is  that 
A.  B.'s  dream  has  imposed  not  merely  on  herself,  but  also 
apparently  on  at  least  twp  members  of  her  family.^ 

M.  Flournoy,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  University 
of  Geneva,  has  done  more  than  any  other  recent  writer  to 
elucidate  the  genesis  of  mediumship.  His  methods  and 
results  are  similar  to  those  of  Janet  and  the  French  School, 
but  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  studying  at  close  quarters 
subjects  of  a  less  abnormal  type  than  the  patients  at  the 
Salpetriere.  One  of  his  most  instructive  observations  is  on 
a  case  of  mediumship  belonging  to  the  transitional  type 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter,  which  germinated 
in  a  few  days,  and  flowered  apparently  only  for  some  forty- 
eight  hours : — 

1  I  should  perhaps  state  that  I  received  the  account  of  the  episode  from  A.  B. 
herself  and  from  one  other  member  of  the  family.  I  could  discover  no  grounds 
for  their  belief  that  A.  B.'s  sensations  were  in  any  way  connected  with  C.  D.  ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  weight  to  the  imitation  of  a  handwriting  with 
which  A.  B.  was  perfectly  familiar. 
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M.  Michel  Til  was  a  man  of  forty-eight,  well  educated  and  in 
good  health.  One  Friday  he  was  persuaded  by  some  Spiritualist 
friends  to  try  his  hand  at  automatic  writing.  He  succeeded  at  his 
first  attempt  in  obtaining  some  flourishes,  and  a  few  phrases  written 
in  a  hand  very  different  from  his  own.  He  continued  the  practice 
for  the  next  two  days ;  and  on  the  Sunday,  after  an  evening  spent 
with  the  "spirits,"  he  passed  a  very  troubled  night.  An  inner  voice 
insisted  on  speaking  to  him,  promising  friendship  and  health,  and 
prophesying  a  magnificent  future  for  him  :  "  Tes  desHtiees  sont  denies, 
J e  serai  ton  guide  ei  ton  soutien."  His  finger  took  to  tracing  similar 
phrases  on  the  wall  in  the  darkness. 

The  following  day  M.  Til  was  much  disturbed.  The  automatic 
movements  continued  incessantly  throughout  the  morning,  and 
finally  the  writing  conveyed  the  terrible  news  that  his  son  had  been 
detected  helping  himself  from  his  employer's  cigarette-box ;  that 
he  had  met  reproof  with  insolence,  and  had  been  given  notice  of 
dismissal.  The  distracted  parent  went  at  once  to  the  office  where 
his  son  was  employed.  The  head  of  the  firm  was  out,  but  the 
chief  clerk  assured  M.  Til  that  his  son's  character  was  excellent,  and 
that  they  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him.  Whilst  the  conversation 
was  proceeding,  M.  Til's  finger  traced  on  the  table  a  phrase  which 
proved  to  be :  "  Je  suis  navre  de  la  duplicite  de  cet  homme." 

The  unhappy  parent  could  not  be  satisfied  until  the  assurance 
of  his  son's  good  conduct  had  been  repeated  by  the  head  of  the 
firm  on  his  return ;  and  the  guilty  hand  then  wrote  :  "  Je  t'ai  trompe, 
Michel ;  pardonne-moi." 

M.  Flournoy  puts  forward  the  following  explanation  of 
the  episode.  M.  Til  had  some  three  weeks  before  remarked 
that  his  son  smoked  a  good  many  cigarettes.  The  young 
man  had  explained  that  everybody  at  his  office  did  so,  and 
that  the  chief  left  his  cigarettes  about  everywhere,  so  that 
any  of  the  clerks  could  have  helped  themselves  if  they 
wanted  to.  The  latent  and  unacknowledged  uneasiness 
which  was  apparently  originated  by  this  remark  was  stimu- 
lated to  renewed  activity  by  a  chance  conversation,  just 
before  the  lying  message  was  received,  with  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, who  asked,  "  Is  your  son  leaving  his  place  ?  I  hear  Z. 
[the  employer]  has  a  vacancy  for  a  clerk."  M.  Til's  psychic 
equilibrium  had  been  already  upset  by  the  previous  automatic 
messages,  and  the  disturbed  night  which  supervened  com- 
pleted the  mischief;  in  the  soil  thus  prepared  the  germ  of 
the  subconscious  drama  sprouted  and  grew  like  Jonah's 
gourd,  happily  to  wither  as  quickly.^ 

^  Kevue  Phtlosophique,  Feb.  1899,  "Genese  de  quelques  prdtendus  messages 
spirites." 
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Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  manifestations  of  modern 
Spiritualism  will  have  known  many  cases  of  similar  sporadic 
outbursts  of  automatism,  in  which  the  subject  for  a  time 
appeared  to  lose  control  of  his  personality,  and  was  only 
recalled  by  some  such  sudden  shock  as  in  M.  Til's  case.  The 
planchette  took  to  writing  obscenities  and  blasphemies,  the 
crystal  revealed  only  purposeless  horrors,  or  the  inner  voice 
sent  the  too  trustful  disciple  on  a  fool's  errand. 

In  his  latest  volume^  M.  Flournoy  has  given  the  results 
of  five  years'  observation  on  a  case  of  automatism  which  has 
been,  according  to  his  explanation  of  the  matter,  incubated 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  lifetime  : — 

Miss  Helena  Smith — the  name  is  fictitious — was  born  about 
1863.  Her  parents  are  well  educated  and  healthy,  by  no  means 
of  the  neurotic  or  psychopathic  type,  though  Mrs.  Smith  has  had 
in  the  course  of  her  life  two  or  three  hallucinatory  visions.  Helene 
herself  as  a  child  was  quiet  and  dreamy,  and  had  occasional  visions, 
but  was,  on  the  whole,  not  specially  remarkable.  She  is,  to  all 
outward  appearances  at  the  present  time,  healthy,  even  to  robustness. 
From  the  age  of  fifteen  she  has  been  employed  in  a  large  commercial 
establishment  in  Geneva,  and  holds  a  position  of  some  responsibility. 
But  it  is  in  1892  that  her  real  history  begins.  In  that  year  she 
was  persuaded  by  some  friends  to  join  a  Spiritualist  circle.  It  soon 
appeared  that  she  was  herself  a  powerful  medium.  At  first  her 
mediumship  consisted  in  seeing  visions,  hearing  voices,  and  assisting 
in  tilting  the  table,  whilst  still  retaining  more  or  less  consciousness  and 
subsequent  memory  of  her  experiences.  Shortly  after  M.  Flournoy's 
admission  to  the  circle,  in  the  winter  of  1894-5,  Miss  Smith's 
mediumship  advanced  a  stage,  and  she  habitually  passed  at  the 
seance  into  a  trance  state,  retaining  subsequently  no  memory  of  her 
visions  and  doings  in  that  state.  Her  development  followed  at  first 
the  normal  course.  She  delivered  messages  of  a  personal  character 
to  her  sitters,  purporting  to  emanate  from  deceased  friends  and  the 
like.  She  offered  numerous  proofs  of  clairvoyance.  She  was  from 
time  to  time  controlled  by  spirits  of  the  famous  dead.  Some  of 
her  earliest  trances  were  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of 
Victor  Hugo.  Within  a  few  months,  however,  the  spirit  of  the 
poet — too  late,  indeed,  for  his  own  post-mortem  reputation,  for 
he  had  already  perpetrated  some  verses — was  expelled  with  ignominy 
by  a  more  masterful  demon  who  called  himself  Leopold.  The 
new-comer  was  at  first  somewhat  reticent  on  his  own  past,  and  when 
urgently  questioned  was  apt  to  take  refuge  in  moral  platitudes. 
Later,  however,  he  revealed  himself  as  Giuseppe  Balsamo,  Count 
Cagliostro.  It  then  appeared  that  in  Helene  herself  was  reincarnated 
the  hapless  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and  that  others  of  the  mortals 

^  Des  Indes  ^  la  planUe  Mars,  1900. 
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represented  Mirabeau,  Philip  of  Orleans,  and  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe.  Cagliostro,  "ce  cher  sorcier,"  attended  only  in  his 
discarnate  state.  Of  all  the  courtly  functions  then  held  in  nine- 
teenth-century Geneva,  with  all  their  ghostly  memories  of  past 
splendours  and  tragedies,  there  is  no  space  to  speak.  But  from 
M.  Flournoy's  spirited  description  it  is  clear  that  the  reincarnated 
queen  was  lacking  neither  in  wit,  grace,  nor  dignity. 

At  times  Helene's  memory  in  the  trance  went  back  to  a 
still  remoter  past.  As  Simandini,  daughter  of  an  Arab  sheikh  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  she  had  been  courted  by  the  princely  Sivrouka, 
lord  of  the  fortress  of  Tchandraguiri,  in  the  province  of  Kanara, 
Hindustan.  She  had  enjoyed  as  his  wife  many  years  of  married 
happiness,  relieved  by  the  chaste  but  passionate  devotion  of  the 
Fakir  Kanga,  and  had  finally  proved  her  fidelity  by  expiring,  in 
wifely  fashion,  amid  the  flames  of  her  lord's  funeral  pyre.  All  the 
scenes  of  this  forgotten  history  were  enacted  in  lifelike  tableaux 
before  M.  Flournoy  and  his  friends,  and  duly  interpreted  for  their 
benefit  by  the  serviceable  Leopold-Cagliostro.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  entranced  medium,  in  her  role  of  a  princess  of  the  Orient, 
wrote  a  sentence  or  two  in  passable  Arabic  and  spoke  a  few  words 
of  Hindustani. 

It  is  Helene's  extra-planetary  experiences,  however,  which  have 
excited  most  attention,  and  which  furnished  to  the  attendants  at  her 
circle  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  her  dealings  with  the  spiritual 
world.  In  November,  1894,  the  spirit  of  the  entranced  medium 
was  wafted — not  without  threatenings  of  sea-sickness — through  the 
cosmic  void,  to  arrive  eventually  on  the  planet  Mars.  Thereafter 
night  after  night  she  described  to  the  listening  circle  the  people 
of  our  neighbour  planet,  their  food,  dress,  and  ways  of  life.  At 
times  she  drew  pictures  of  the  inhabitants — human  and  animal — of 
their  houses,  bridges,  and  other  edifices,  and  of  the  surrounding 
landscape.  Later  she  both  spoke  and  wrote  freely  in  the  Martian 
language.  From  the  writings  reproduced  in  M.  Flournoy's  book 
it  is  clear  that  the  characters  of  the  Martian  script  are  unlike  any  in 
use  on  earth,  and  that  the  words  (of  which  a  translation  is  furnished) 
bear  no  resemblance,  superficially  at  least,  to  any  known  tongue. 
The  spirits — for  several  dwellers  upon  Mars  used  Helene's  organism 
to  speak  and  write  through — delivered  themselves  with  freedom  and 
fluency,  and  were  consistent  in  their  usage  both  of  the  spoken 
and  the  written  words.  In  fact,  Martian,  as  used  by  the  entranced 
Helene,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  genuine  language ;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  onlookers,  who  may  have 
hesitated  over  the  authenticity  of  the  other  revelations,  were 
apparently  convinced  that  these  Martian  utterances  were  beyond 
the  common  order  of  nature. 

Such  in  brief  outline  are  the  mediumistic  revelations  of 
Helene   Smith.    Under   M.  Flournoy's  deft  analysis  all 
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pretensions  to  a  supramundane  origin  disappear.  The 
Martian  cycle  is,  in  his  view,  a  romance  pure  and  simple, 
the  first  germs  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  speculations 
of  Flammarion  and  others  as  to  the  possible  inhabitants  of 
that  planet.  The  descriptions  of  the  social  life,  the  dress, 
the  habits  of  the  Martians  are,  as  he  shows,  infantile  in  their 
simplicity;  the  landscapes  are  too  obviously  suggested  by 
Japanese  lacquer  and  Nankin  dishes.  And  the  language — 
marvellous  work  of  art — is  still  a  work  of  art,  the  creation 
of  a  mind  whose  mother-tongue  was  French.  The  vowel  and 
consonant  sounds  are  the  same  as  in  French ;  the  inflections, 
the  grammar,  the  construction  are  all  obviously  modelled 
on  French;  Martian  even  uses  a  double  word  for  the  negative 
{ke  ani=  ne  pas),  employs  the  same  word,  zi,  to  express  "  the  " 
{la)  and  "  there  "  {Id) ;  and  so  on  in  innumerable  other  cases. 
In  fact,  the  so-called  Martian  language  is  such  a  language  as 
a  young  child  might  construct  by  substituting  for  each  word 
in  the  French  dictionary  an  arbitrary  collocation  of  letters, 
and  for  each  letter  a  new  and  arbitrary  symbol.  As  a  work 
of  art  it  is  infantile;  as  a  feat  of  memory  it  is  prodigious. 
In  the  same  way  M.  Flournoy  shows  that  the  Arabic,  the 
Hindoo,  and  the  historical  elements  generally  of  the  other 
cycles  can  be  traced  to  sources  possibly,  in  some  cases 
patently,  open  to  the  medium. 

Again,  M.  Flournoy  finds  that  Hel^ne's  clairvoyant 
messages  to  himself  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  periods 
and  incidents  with  which  Mrs.  Smith  was  familiar,  and  of 
which  H61ene  might  well  have  heard  her  mother  speak.  Nor 
in  any  other  of  Helene's  trance  revelations,  some  of  which 
are  curiously  like  those  of  Madame  Hauffe  and  other  noted 
seeresses  in  the  past,  can  M.  Flournoy,  predisposed  though 
he  is  to  believe  in  the  possibility  at  least  of  telepathy,  find 
any  positive  proof  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  through 
supernormal  channels. 

Thus,  to  take  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases.  At  a 
stance  held  in  1899  H61ene  has  a  vision  of  a  village  and 
a  landscape  which  she  cannot  recognise,  and  an  old  man 
who  possesses  himself  of  her  hand,  and  writes  "  Chaumontet 
Syndic."  Later,  the  information  was  given  that  the  old  man 
was  Syndic  of  Chessenaz  in  1839.  At  another  stance  Hdene 
wrote  a  message  of  three  lines  and  signed  it  "  Burnier,  Curc^ 
de  Chessenaz." 

M.  Flournoy  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  there  is  a 
small  village  named  Chessenaz  in  Haute  Savoie,  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Geneva,  and  learnt  by  correspondence 
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with  the  mayor  that  in  1839  ^^e  syndic  of  the  village  was 
one  Jean  Chaumontet,  and  the  cure  was  named  Burnier. 
Moreover,  the  names  written  through  Helcne's  hand  pre- 
sented some  resemblance  to  the  authentic  signatures  of  these 
two  worthies  preserved  on  a  document  forwarded  by  the 
mayor  for  M.  Flournoy's  inspection.  H6I^ne  stated  that  she 
had  never  been  in  Chessenaz ;  but  she  had  relations  in  a 
neighbouring  village  and  had  been  to  visit  them.  The  case 
cannot,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  affording  strong  evidence  of 
supernormal  faculty.^ 

A  case  of  this  kind  inevitably  suggests  that  the  facts  given 
at  the  stance  were  got  up  beforehand  for  the  purpose  of 
imposing  upon  the  sitters.  The  same  explanation  is  prima 
facie  indicated  in  some  others  of  Helene's  clairvoyant  mani- 
festations, such  as  some  of  the  personal  messages  given  to 
M.  Flournoy  and  others,  the  reproduction — obviously  by  a 
person  who  was  ignorant  of  either  language — of  fragments 
of  Hindoo  and  Arabic,  and  so  on.  But  M.  Flournoy  is 
absolutely  satisfied  of  the  good  faith  of  his  medium  ;  and 
his  five  years'  acquaintance  with  her  clearly  entitles  his 
opinion  on  the  matter  to  some  weight.  His  own  explana- 
tion of  these  incidents,  that  they  represent  probably  the 
revival  of  latent  memories,  is  consistent  with  his  view  of  the 
whole  case. 

Helene's  mediumship  is,  in  fact,  according  to  her  sympa- 
thetic chronicler,  simply  a  reversion  to  the  dreams  of  her 
childhood.  As  a  little  girl  she  was  quiet,  dreamy,  fond  of 
solitude,  and  very  timid.  Her  tendency  to  automatism 
showed  itself  in  various  ways ;  she  would  draw  with  a  pencil, 
or  compose,  with  bits  of  cloth,  fantastic  designs  in  an 
oriental  style ;  she  would  sit  in  her  chair  on  Sunday  after- 
noons and  see  vision  after  vision  arise  before  her  eyes — 
golden  landscapes,  ruins  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  desert, 
chimseras  on  pedestals — foreshadowing,  no  doubt,  the  Hindoo 
and  Martian  scenery  of  her  later  trances.  The  child  saw 
also  several  apparitions  ;  one,  in  particular,  representing  a 
monk  in  a  brown  robe,  with  a  white  cross  on  his  breast,  who 
appeared  to  her  in  moments  of  terror  and  danger — when 
attacked  by  a  dog,  or  addressed  with  undue  freedom  by  a 
stranger.  In  her  later  years  Leopold-Balsamo-Cagliostro 
claimed  that  this  shadowy  protector  of  her  girlhood  was  none 
other  than  himself 

^  Op.  cit.,  pp.  406-10.  M.  Flournoy  expresses  no  decided  opinion  about  this 
particular  case,  but  he  is  disposed,  without  dogmatising  on  the  subject,  to  take 
the  view  that  Helene  possesses  real  telepathic  and  clairvoyant  powers. 
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Moreover,  it  appeared  that  Helene  as  a  child  was  some- 
what at  odds  with  her  surroundings.  Her  mother  thought 
her  unhappy,  her  father  and  brothers  that  she  was  proud 
and  despised  their  humble  circumstances.  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  truth  in  this  latter  accusation  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion  she  asked  her  parents 
whether  she  was  really  their  own  child,  and  not  a  changeling. 
Discontented  thus  with  the  limited  horizon  offered  to  her, 
she  appears  to  have  turned  her  thoughts  inward,  and  in- 
dulged, as  children  will,  in  day-dreams.  The  growth  of  the 
dream  was  favoured  by  the  child's  love  of  solitude,  dis- 
inclination to  active  exertion  and  artistic  temperament.  In 
her  inner  life  she  became  a  queen,  and  escaped  at  will  into 
other  centuries  and  other  worlds.  The  habit  of  dreaming 
was  thus  formed,  and  much  of  the  material  which  appeared 
later  in  her  trances  was  no  doubt  accumulated  in  the  critical 
period  between  her  tenth  and  her  twentieth  years,  when  her 
reveries  and  hallucinations  appear  to  have  been  most  marked. 
After  the  latter  date  these  automatic  phenomena,  under  the 
pressure  of  external  circumstances,  and  her  absorption  in  her 
daily  occupations,  appear  to  have  been  in  abeyance,  until  the 
Spiritualist  stances  which  began  in  1892  gave  them  a  new 
impetus.  From  that  point  they  developed  rapidly ;  and  the 
store  of  dream  imagery  inherited  from  her  earlier  years  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  under  the  influence,  now  of  Allan 
Kardec,  or  Flammarion,  or  Dumas,  now  by  suggestions  of 
the  admiring  circle  who  attended  on  her  trances.  In  M. 
Flournoy's  view,  then,  we  have  in  Helene's  trances  a  reversion 
to  earlier  stages  of  consciousness.  The  Martian  cycle  is 
marked  out  as  the  earliest  of  these  childhood  reveries,  by 
the  nafve  and  infantile  character  of  its  leading  conceptions, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  Martian  "  language  "  shows  no  trace 
of  any  influence  but  French,  whereas  Helene  in  later  child- 
hood had  learnt  some  German.^  The  two  other  main  cycles 
afford  indications  not  only  of  a  later  stage  of  mental  develop- 
ment, but  of  historical  knowledge  acquired  probably  in  more 
recent  years.  Helene  in  the  trance  is  just  a  child  of  larger 
growth,  weaving  her  gorgeous  reveries  in  happy  oblivion  of 
the  commonplace  and  sordid  restrictions  of  her  waking  life. 
Just  as  in  pathological  states  of  the  physical  organism 

*  Op.  cie.,  p.  242.  M.  Flournoy  points  out  that  the  linguistic  faculty  shown 
in  the  construction  of  the  Martian  language,  of  which  faculty  little  trace  appears 
in  the  waking  Helene,  is  probably  derived  from  her  father,  who  had  a  great 
facility  for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  could  speak  five  or  six  European 
tongues  fluently  (p.  15). 
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certain  groups  of  primitive  cells  may  multiply  and  produce 
various  morbid  growths,  "  de  meme,  en  psychologie,  il  semble 
aussi  que  certains  elcfments  recul^s  et  primitifs  de  I'individu, 
des  couches  infantiles  encore  douses  de  plasticity  et  de 
mobility,  sont  particulierement  aptes  a  engendrer  ces  etranges 
vegetations  subconscientes,  sortes  de  tumeurs  ou  d'excrois- 
sances  psychiques,  que  nous  appelons  des  personnalites 
secondes."^ 

But  though  M.  Flournoy  finds  the  tumour  in  this  instance 
benign,  the  phenomenon  is  none  the  less,  as  he  points  out, 
pathological.  Physical  proof  of  H^lene's  pathological  con- 
dition during  her  trance  is  to  be  found  in  various  disturbances 
of  the  muscular  system  (contractions,  convulsions,  and  in- 
voluntary movements  of  various  kinds),  partial  paralysis,  and 
local  anaesthetic  patches.  One  significant  symptom  is  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  complete  "allochiry" — a  confusion 
between  her  right  and  left  sides  of  such  a  nature  that  she 
will  persistently  look  for  her  pocket  on  the  left  side,  instead 
of  on  the  right ;  and  that  if  one  of  her  fingers  is  pricked 
or  pinched  behind  a  screen,  so  that  she  cannot  see  the  injured 
member,  it  is  the  corresponding  finger  of  the  other  hand 
which  is  agitated.^  This  curious  inability  to  distinguish 
between  the  right  hand  and  the  left  is  one  of  the  stigmata 
of  hysteria.^ 

Again,  though  Helene  in  her  adult  life  appears  to  be,  as 
a  rule,  quite  normal  and  healthy  outside  the  seance-room, 
and  manages  the  duties  of  her  post  to  the  satisfaction  of 
her  employers,  yet  fragments  of  the  subliminal  romances 
occasionally  intrude  themselves  into  hours  of  business — an 
irruption  of  subterranean  lava  into  the  peaceful  upper  strata 
of  her  being.  Thus  some  of  her  letters  contain  sporadic 
Martian  characters,  and  when  consulted  on  the  colour  of 
a  ribbon,  she  has  been  known  to  drop  into  poetry.*  More- 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  255.  2  Qp^  ^{(^^  p  5j_ 

^  Janet,  Nevroses  et  Idks  fixes,  vol.  i.  p.  234,  etc. ;  Etat  mental  da  Hystlnques 
(1892),  p.  67. 

*  Here  is  the  quatrain  in  question — 

"  Les  nuances  de  ces  rubans 
Me  rappelent  mes  jeunes  ans 
Ce  bleu  ver^\.  je  m'en  %o\i.vien 
Dans  mes  cheveux  alloit  si  bien." 

The  case  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  writing  an  account  of  the 
incident  to  M.  Lemaitre,  a  colleague  of  M.  Flournoy's  in  the  investigation, 
Plel^ne  wrote  the  italicised  words  and  parts  of  words  in  the  script  appropriated 
by  the  seance-consciousness  for  Marie  Antoinette,  and  that  the  mental  vision 
which  accompanied  the  verses  belonged  obviously  to  the  "Royal  Cycle" 
(PP-  S3.  54)- 
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over,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  when  she  was  sufifering 
from  general  debility  and  menorrhagia,  and  unable  to 
attend  to  her  business,  the  automatic  manifestations  invaded 
her  waking  life  almost  to  the  point  of  actual  inconvenience.^ 

Miss  Smith's  mediumship  included  manifestations  of  all 
kinds.  The  physical  phenomena  were,  indeed,  few,  and 
ceased  at  an  early  period.  But  they  were  of  an  unequivocal 
character ;  they  resembled  closely  the  early  manifestations  of 
Mrs.  Guppy  and  other  noted  mediums,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  under  favourable  circumstances  Helene's  mediumship 
might  have  developed  on  similar  lines.  The  earlier  circle  at 
which  these  phenomena  appeared  was,  however,  composed 
of  inharmonious  elements,  and  soon  broke  up.  After  the 
commencement  of  M.  Flournoy's  acquaintance  with  Helene 
the  physical  phenomena  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
occasional  levitation  of  tables  and  transportation  of  flowers, 
etc.,  at  Helene's  own  home,  with  her  father  or  mother  as 
witnesses.  The  only  case  which  M.  Flournoy  cites  in 
detail  occurred  during  the  six  months'  illness  above  re- 
ferred to. 

At  the  earlier  seances,  however,  which  were  held  in  the 
dark,  besides  movements  of  the  table,  etc.,  there  were 
occasional  playing  on  a  piano  and  other  instruments  at 
a  distance,  and  "  apports."  The  "  apports  "  included  at  first 
flowers  of  various  kinds,  branches  of  trees,  a  leaf  of  ivy 
bearing  in  legible  characters  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief 
"  communicators  "  at  the  time.  Later,  when  Helene's  exotic 
and  oriental  visions  began,  the  "  apports "  changed  their 
character  correspondingly.  The  circle  now  received  shells 
filled  with  sand  and  still  wet  from  the  sea,  a  china  vase  full 
of  water  containing  a  rose,  Chinese  money,  etc.,  etc.^ 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  problem  of  physical  mediumship 
expressed  in  its  simplest  terms.  Miss  Smith  is  a  young 
woman  of  good  character :  she  has  none  of  the  ordinary 
motives  for  deception  :  an  acute  observer,  with  prolonged 

1  Pages  38,  47. 

Op.  cit.,  pp.  354-62.  As  regards  the  "apports,"  M.  Flournoy  contents 
himself  with  pointing  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  fourth 
dimension,  or  the  passage  of  matter  through  matter,  and  prefers  to  express  no 
opinion  as  to  how  the  things  came  into  the  circle,  which  sat,  naturally,  with 
closed  doors.  On  general  grounds,  however,  partly  because  of  the  experiments 
of  Thury,  Richet,  and  Crookes,  and  partly  no  doubt  because  of  his  conviction  of 
the  honesty  of  the  medium,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  in  the  possible  genuineness 
of  the  simpler  movements — levitation  of  furniture,  transportation  of  flowers 
and  oranges,  etc. — which  involve,  as  he  justly  remarks,  no  more  cumbrous 
hypothesis  than  that  of  a  force  radiating  from  the  medium  which  should  be 
capable  of  attracting  or  repelling  objects  in  the  neighbourhood. 

II. — y 
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and  exceptionally  favourable  opportunities  for  observation, 
is  convinced  of  her  complete  honesty.  Yet  she  rolls  oranges 
about  the  floor  when  her  father  is  not  looking,  and  smuggles 
white  lilac  and  sea-shells  into  the  room  at  a  dark  s(§ance. 
Miss  Smith  is  unquestionably  an  unconscious  and  involuntary 
agent  in  the  prolonged  drama  of  the  Martian  cycle.  She 
is  an  involuntary,  if  not  wholly  an  unconscious,  agent  when 
she  spouts  verses  from  behind  the  counter  in  answer  to  a 
customer.'-  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  these  other  actions 
were  altogether  knowingly  and  wilfully  undertaken.  But 
the  "  apports "  imply  a  prolonged  process  of  preparation  ; 
the  objects  had  to  be  selected  and  procured  beforehand, 
introduced  surreptitiously  into  the  seance-room,  and  pre- 
sented at  the  appropriate  moment  to  the  expectant  circle. 
If  the  whole  process  is  performed  automatically — or,  let  us 
say,  without  the  full  concurrence  of  will  and  consciousness — 
we  have  to  assume,  first,  that  the  programme  of  each  seance 
is  prepared  beforehand  in  some  subliminal  manufactory. 
The  elaborate  structure  of  Miss  Smith's  romances  would 
by  itself  indicate  some  previous  preparation,  and  we  have 
in  certain  cases  evidence  that  various  scenes  of  the  drama 
had  been  rehearsed  before  their  presentation  to  the  circle.^ 
We  have  further  to  suppose  that  this  process  of  subliminal 
preparation  may  include  the  performance,  during  waking 
life,  of  acts  more  or  less  completely  ignored  by  the  ordinary 
consciousness.  We  have  seen  that  Miss  Smith  unwittingly 
intercalates  fragments  of  Martian  or  royal  writing  into  her 
private  correspondence.  Could  she,  with  equal  innocence, 
put  a  bunch  of  white  lilac  or  a  china  vase  into  her  pocket 
before  the  seance  ? 

Many  analogous  cases  can,  of  course,  be  quoted  of  acts 
performed  in  obedience  to  an  impulse,  the  secret  springs 
of  which  are  hidden  from  the  knowledge  of  the  agent.  Even 
dreams  occasionally  exercise  a  more  or  less  unconscious 
influence  on  the  waking  life.  Tissi6  narrates  a  case  in 
which  a  man  repeatedly  committed  thefts  in  the  daytime 
in  reluctant  fulfilment  of  the  dream  of  the  night  before. 
More  worthy  of  credence  perhaps  is  an  instance  which  he 
relates  in  his  own  experience :  Walking  in  the  boulevard 
one  day,  he  found  himself  executing  an  involuntary  coup  de 

^  It  is  probable  that  these  waking  automatisms  would  in  many  cases  almost 
instantly  fade  from  the  memory  if  there  were  no  external  cause — as,  in  this  case, 
the  injunction  to  note  down  at  once  an  account  of  such  incidents — to  fix  their 
trace  in  consciousness. 

See  M.  Flournoy's  remarks  on  this  point,  pp.  70-4. 
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jarret,  and  traced  the  movement  to  the  vague  reminiscence 
of  a  recent  dream,  in  which  he  had  been  pushing  a  heavy 
handcart.^  Moll  gives  other  instances  of  dreams  inducing 
subsequent  action."-^ 

Again,  when  the  nervous  system  is  enfeebled  by  disease, 
exhaustion,  or  old  age,  the  patient  may  commit  acts  now 
merely  trivial  and  purposeless,  now  actually  repugnant  to 
his  conscious  will,  as  in  coprolalia  and  kleptomania.  In 
certain  states,  such  as  masked  epilepsy,  the  patient  may 
continue  to  act,  to  all  outward  seeming,  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  though  he  himself  retains  no  subsequent  recollection 
of  what  he  has  done  or  said.  He  may  even  commit  crimes 
or  other  actions  foreign  to  his  ordinary  character.  Those 
rare  and  striking  cases  of  double  consciousness  and  multiplex 
personality  which  have  been  so  much  studied  of  late  years 
in  France  and  America  furnish  additional  illustrations.  But 
these  catastrophic  disturbances  of  consciousness  are  perhaps 
too  remote  from  ordinary  experience  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  problem.  It  is  in  more  commonplace,  though 
hardly  more  familiar  regions,  in  the  facts  of  hysteria  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  post-hypnotic  suggestion  on  the  other, 
that  we  find  the  strongest  support  for  the  interpretation  of 
physical  mediumship  above  indicated. 

In  the  hysterical  patient  we  see  the  same  exaggerated  self- 
consciousness  which  characterises  the  magnetic  somnambule 
and  her  successor,  the  spirit  medium.  In  both  the  master- 
impulse  is  the  desire  to  attract  attention,  sympathy,  and 
admiration.  The  young  woman  who  in  one  generation  and 
in  one  set  of  social  conditions  seeks  to  make  herself  the 
centre  of  her  little  world  by  an  imaginary  spinal  complaint, 
or  a  prolonged  exhibition  of  saintly  dying,  at  other  times 
and  in  other  circumstances  will  achieve  the  same  end  by 
surreptitiously  ringing  the  household  bells,  or  by  rapping 
on  the  legs  of  her  chair.  The  acts  of  the  hysteric,  again, 
are  like  those  of  the  medium  and  the  Poltergeist  child  in 
their  apparent  purposelessness.  The  servant  girl  who  sets 
fire  to  the  house,  or  the  baby,  with  no  other  aim  than  to  get 
herself  talked  about,  exhibits  hardly  greater  disproportion 
of  means  to  end  than  the  private  medium  who  keeps  up  the 
dull  farce  of  spirit  raps  and  spirit  voices  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  The  study  of  hysteria  paints  for  us  in  rather 
coarser  colours  just  such  a  weakening  of  the  moral  sense, 
such  an  inextricable  mingling  of  imposture  and  reality, 

'  Tissie,  Lcs  Reves,  pp.  154,  170,  etc.    Paris,  1890. 
*  Hypnotism  (English  trans.),  p-  202.    London,  1890. 
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and  such  examples  of  unnatural  cunning  posing  under  the 
mask  of  innocence,  as  we  find  in  mediumship.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  historical  cases  which 
are  claimed  by  Spiritualists  as  instances  of  possession  are 
classed  in  modern  text-books  as  exhibitions  of  hystero- 
epilepsy. 

The  view  of  hysteria  commonly  accepted  in  this  country 
regards  it  as  mainly  a  disease  of  the  will,  a  perversion  of 
the  moral  sense,  and  conceives  that  the  patient  knows  what 
he  is  doing,  and  can  be  taught,  by  moral  admonition  or 
judicious  neglect,  to  do  better.  But  the  records  of  the 
Salpetriere  and  similar  institutions  furnish  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  the  eclipse  alike  of 
wit  and  will  may  be  more  complete  than  is  allowed  for  in  the 
common  view.  Janet  has  recently  described  a  case  from 
his  own  clinique,  which  admirably  illustrates  the  present 
discussion : — 

Some  two  years  back  a  young  woman  of  twenty-six,  Meb,  was 
brought  to  Janet  who  was  suffering  from  hallucinations  of  a  dis- 
tressing nature.  On  making  inquiry  into  the  previous  history 
of  the  patient,  he  found,  as  is  not  unusually  the  case,  that  the 
hallucinations,  which  had  persisted  for  many  years,  had  been 
originally  of  a  devotional  character.  Amongst  these  earlier  visions 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  was  Saint  Philomela,  whose  reality  was 
held,  not  only  by  the  patient  herself,  but  by  her  mother  and  aunt, 
as  incontestably  proved  by  certain  substantial  tokens — pebbles, 
feathers,  flowers,  and  small  pieces  of  cheap  jewellery — which  the 
saint  had  brought  with  her.  These  "apports"  were  sometimes  found 
lying  about  on  the  stairs  or  in  other  unlikely  spots,  as  if  fallen  there 
by  chance ;  sometimes  they  would  be  discovered  by  the  patient  in 
her  bedroom  on  waking  in  the  morning.  On  one  occasion  she  thus 
found  several  small  objects  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  cross ;  at 
another  time  a  pair  of  wings  was  stretched  out  on  the  eider-down 
quilt.  Occasionally,  again,  these  "apports"  made  their  appearance 
mysteriously  in  the  daytime  in  other  parts  of  the  house ;  notably 
on  one  occasion  feathers  floated  down  from  the  ceiling  upon  the 
family  assembled  at  their  evening  meal. 

Janet  threw  Meb  into  the  hypnotic  sleep,  and  she  then  re- 
vealed the  secret  of  these  manifestations :  it  was  she  herself,  in  a 
state  of  natural  somnambulism,  who  had  arranged  little  pieces  of 
glass  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  she  who  had  placed  pebbles  and  silver 
brooches  on  the  stairway;  she  who  had  put  a  stool  on  the  table 
and,  mounted  thereon,  had  lightly  fastened  small  feathers  from  her 
quilt  with  paste  to  the  ceiling  of  the  salle  cl  manger^  so  that  the  heat 
of  the  lamp  might  bring  them  fluttering  down.  In  her  waking  state 
she  had  professed  to  share  the  surprise  which  these  portents  excited 
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in  her  relations,  and  Janet,  after  careful  study  of  the  case,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  profession  was  genuine,  and  that  when 
awake  Meb  retained  no  recollection  of  her  skilful  preparations  for 
these  thaumaturgic  exhibitions.^ 

The  analogy  of  post-hypnotic  suggestion  lends  support 
to  Janet's  view  of  the  innocence  of  the  waking  Meb.  The 
hypnotised  subject,  at  the  request  of  his  operator,  will  com- 
monly undertake  in  the  trance  to  perform  actions,  even  of 
a  complicated  and  arduous  nature,  and  will  faithfully  perform 
his  promise  after  being  aroused  from  the  trance.  The  in- 
terval between  promise  and  fulfilment  may  vary  from  minutes 
to  months  ;  the  enjoined  act  may  be  the  blowing  out  of  a 
candle,  the  mispronunciation  of  a  household  word,  a  mimic 
murder,  the  working  out  of  an  elaborate  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation, or  the  vision  and  salutation  of  a  phantasmal  figure. 
The  state  of  the  subject  during  the  performance  of  the 
enjoined  action  varies  very  widely.  In  some  cases  he  relapses 
into  a  state  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  original  trance, 
and  immediately  after  the  performance  will  be  found  to  have 
forgotten  the  whole  incident.  In  other  cases,  though  the 
action  is  carried  out  with  full  consciousness,  and  the  agent 
is  not  even  at  a  loss  for  a  plausible  motive  for  his  conduct, 
the  real  source  of  the  impulse  is  entirely  hidden  from  him. 
In  yet  other  instances  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  faint 
recollection  of  the  original  undertaking ;  just  as  in  the 
earlier  trances,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  hypnotised  subject 
is  often  half  aware,  whilst  realising  some  suggested  illusion, 
that  he  is  acting  a  part.  So  Miss  Smith,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  vaguely  aware  of  the  absurdity  of  her  occasional  lapses 
into  poetry  during  business  hours.  In  the  early  stages  of 
automatism  there  is  often  a  conflict  between  the  idea  auto- 
matically suggested  and  the  normal  consciousness.  The 
subject  is  partly  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing,  but,  not 
knowing  why  he  does  it,  feels  as  if  he  was  not  personally 
responsible  for  the  thing  done.  Eventually,  if  the  auto- 
matism is  indulged,  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may  become 
systematised,  and  the  unconsciousness  thus  become  complete, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  frequently  is  in  the  case  of 
post-hypnotic  performance  of  suggestion. 

Whilst,  however,  cases  such  as  that  described  by  Janet 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  present  problem,  we  should 
not  be  justified  in  pressing  the  analogy  too  closely.  Meb, 
as  Janet's  account  of  her  condition  shows,  was  an  hysteric  of 

'  Bulletin  de  F Inslitut  Psychologique  International,  Dec,  1901. 
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a  comparatively  advanced  type,  much  farther  removed  from 
sanity  than  was  the  case,  apparently,  with  the  English  and 
American  mediums  whose  "physical  phenomena"  we  have 
been  considering.  There  were  no  such  patent  indications  of 
abnormality  in  Home  or  Stainton  Moses,  or  even  in  Helene 
Smith,  as  would  permit  us  lightly  to  assume  that  "  apports  " 
and  other  phenomena  involving  prolonged  preparation  and 
considerable  forethought  could  have  been  produced  wholly 
without  the  participation  of  the  agent's  normal  consciousness. 
It  is  more  in  accordance  with  known  analogies  to  suppose 
that  the  medium  in  such  cases  yields,  perhaps,  innocently  at 
first  to  the  promptings  of  an  impulse  which  may  come  to  him 
as  from  a  higher  power,  or  that  he  is  moved  by  an  instinctive 
compulsion  to  aid  in  the  development  of  his  automatic 
romance ;  that,  like  a  child  of  larger  growth,  he  plays  his 
part  in  a  self-suggested  drama  with  something  of  the  free- 
dom from  moral  and  rational  limitations  which  characterises 
our  nightly  dreams,  but  with  something  also  of  that  double 
consciousness  which  warns  us,  even  in  dreams,  that  we  are 
playing  a  part.  In  any  case,  if  he  continues  to  abet  and 
encourage  this  automatic  prompting,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
can  long  retain  both  honesty  and  sanity  unimpaired.  The 
man  who  looks  on  at  his  hand  doing  a  thing,  but  acquits 
himself  of  responsibility  for  the  thing  done,  can  hardly  claim 
to  be  considered  as  a  moral  agent ;  and  the  step  is  short  to 
instigating  and  repeating  a  like  action  in  the  future,  without 
the  excuse  of  an  overmastering  impulse. 

This,  or  something  like  it,  is  probably  the  history  of  the 
development  of  most  cases  of  private  "  physical  mediumship." 
How  far,  in  each  particular  case,  the  "  medium "  may  be 
unconscious  of  the  action  at  the  moment,  or  free  from 
responsibility  for  the  whole  process  of  deception,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  for  any  external  observation  to  determine. 
But  that,  after  all,  is  a  question  of  ethics  rather  than  of 
psychology. 

In  Miss  Smith's  case,  whether  because  her  good  sense 
warned  her  of  the  danger,  or  possibly  because  her  feeling 
of  personal  dignity  (which  M.  Flournoy  assures  us  is  a  very 
prominent  feature  in  her  character)  was  outraged  by  acci- 
dentally becoming  aware  of  the  suspicions  of  her  good  faith 
entertained  by  some  members  of  the  circle,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  the  physical  phenomena  soon  ceased  at  her 
seances,  and  her  automatism  developed  on  less  equivocal 
lines. 

These  considerations  raise  an  issue  of  great  practical 
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importance,  how  far,  to  wit,  the  cultivation  of  what  may 
conveniently  be  called  mediumistic  powers  involves  the  risk 
of  injury  to  the  medium.  Probably  the  data  are  not  yet 
sufficient  to  admit  of  the  question  being  fully  answered. 
But  even  now  we  can  see  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction 
in  this  respect  between  the  psychological  and  the  physical 
manifestations.  Crystal-gazing  and  trance-speaking,  even 
when  practised  for  many  years,  appear  to  have  no  ill  effect. 
One  of  the  best  crystal-seers  of  my  acquaintance  is  a  lady 
in  robust  health,  mentally  and  physically.  Mr.  Lang  has 
given  similar  testimony  as  regards  the  crystal-seers  whose 
visions  he  has  described.^  Mrs.  Piper's  health  would  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  by  her  prolonged  course  of  trances. 
Helene  Smith  could  carry  on  nightly  conversations  with 
the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds,  and  retain  her  waking 
faculties  unimpaired.  At  a  large  meeting  of  Spiritualists  and 
their  friends  I  have  picked  out  two  well-known  "  clairvoyant" 
mediums,  one  of  them  a  lady  who  has  kindly  given  much 
of  her  time  for  purposes  of  investigation  by  some  of  my 
colleagues,  as  being,  of  all  the  company,  conspicuously  on 
the  best  terms  with  their  physical  organisms.  The  medium- 
istic  seems  closely  akin  to  the  hypnotic  trance,  and  the 
automatic  phenomena  incident  to  the  two  states  are  almost 
precisely  parallel.  There  are  cases  in  which  men  and  women 
have  been  for  prolonged  periods  the  subjects  of  hypnotic 
experiment  without  apparent  injury  to  health,  intellect,  or 
character. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  experience  so  far  gained  furnishes 
little  ground  for  apprehension  that  the  investigation  of 
psychological  phenomena  of  this  kind  in  adults,  if  con- 
ducted with  reasonable  prudence,  is  likely  to  have  injurious 
effects  on  the  subject.  But  the  case  is  different  when  we 
turn  to  physical  mediumship.  It  is  obvious,  on  any  view 
of  the  case,  that  the  departure  from  the  normal  involved 
in  the  production  of  physical  phenomena  is  much  greater. 
And  if  we  accept  the  view  here  presented,  that  such 
phenomena  are  invariably  fraudulent,  the  responsibility  which 
rests  on  those  who  invite  their  production  is  necessarily 
grave.  That  in  the  interests  of  knowledge  even  this  form 
of  moral  vivisection  cannot  be  defended,  I,  for  one,  should 
hesitate  to  affirm.  But  no  one  who  realises  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  facts  would  lightly  embark  upon  an  enterprise 
which  involves  the  risk  of  such  serious  moral  dangers.  To 
attend  the  s(Jances  of  a  professional  medium  is  perhaps  at 

'  In  The  Making  of  Religion  (1898),  chapter  on  Crystal  Visions, 
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worst  to  countenance  a  swindle ;  to  watch  the  gradual 
development  of  innocent  automatism  into  physical  medium- 
ship  may  be  to  assist  at  a  process  of  moral  degeneration. 

For  the  beginnings  of  such  automatism  are  like  the  be- 
ginnings of  disaffection  in  the  State.  Alike  in  the  corporeal 
and  in  the  political  hierarchy  certain  anarchic  elements  may 
free  themselves  from  constitutional  control,  and  work  out 
their  own  ends,  within  limits,  with  impunity.  In  a  fairly 
stable  constitution  those  limits  are  soon  reached,  and  the 
rebellious  elements  are  suppressed,  or  learn  to  acquiesce  in 
their  limitations.  When,  however,  from  stress  of  external 
circumstances  or  inherent  defect,  the  forces  of  control  are 
enfeebled,  the  contagion  of  disorder  may  spread  further,  and 
a  permanent  centre  of  rebellion  thus  be  formed — imperium 
in  hnperio — which  may  grow  strong  enough  to  rival  and 
ultimately  even  to  overthrow  the  central  Government.  So, 
in  persons  of  unstable  nervous  system  it  would  seem  that 
these  automatic  manifestations  tend  to  develop  until  a  point 
is  reached  at  which  they  pass  beyond  the  control,  and,  it 
may  be,  even  beyond  the  consciousness  of  the  work-a-day 
self.  And  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  these 
dubious  phenomena  do  indeed  testify  to  the  working  of 
physical  energies  unknown  to  Science,  we  are  forced  to 
recognise  that,  however  trivial  and  innocent  may  seem  the 
first  steps  in  "  physical  mediumship,"  where  the  good  sense 
of  the  medium  or  his  friends  does  not  intervene  to  stop  the 
further  development  of  the  manifestations,  they  must  end 
either  in  a  dishonesty  which  carries  less  disgrace  than  the 
dishonesty  of  the  market-place  only  because  the  victim  may 
be  supposed  not  wholly  responsible,  or  in  a  permanent  defect 
of  rational  control,  less  dangerous  no  doubt  than  recognised 
forms  of  mental  infirmity,  as  being  partly  feigned. 


I 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  TRANCE  UTTERANCES  OF  MRS.  PIPER 

BY  the  admission  that,  while  the  so-called  physical 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism  afiford  no  evidence  of  the 
action  of  any  physical  force  beyond  that  exerted  by 
the  human  muscles,  the  medium  himself  in  performing  the 
feats  may  be  a  not  wholly  conscious  or  voluntary  agent, 
the  ground  is  cleared  for  the  real  problem  of  Spiritualism. 
Inadequate,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  as  an  explana- 
tion even  of  the  physical  phenomena,  deliberate  fraud  is  seen 
to  be  preposterous  as  a  final  solution  of  what  are  con- 
veniently called  the  mental  manifestations.  Automatic 
oratory  and,  crystal  vision  may  no  doubt  be  feigned,  and 
probably  are  constantly  feigned  for  trade  purposes.  But 
no  one  who  has  seriously  studied  the  evidence  at  first 
hand  can  doubt  that  the  entranced  subject,  at  any  rate,  has 
in  many  cases  powers  of  perception  and  apprehension  which 
are  beyond  those  exercised  by  normal  persons,  and  which 
cannot  be  deliberately  acquired  by  the  most  prolonged 
practice.  Even  the  professional  "  thought-reader "  who 
exhibits  his  powers  on  a  public  platform,  or  the  equally  » 
professional  "  sensitive "  who  performs  at  the  clmique  of 
some  Paris  physicians,  probably  owes  his  success  not  more 
to  training  than  to  natural  endowment.  And  where  trickery 
is  precluded  by  the  very  conditions  of  the  experiment  we 
often  find  indubitable  indications  of  some  preternormal 
receptivity  to  impressions.  The  manifestations  which  have 
been  supposed  to  afford  evidence  of  such  preternormal 
receptivity  in  mediumistic  or  sensitive  subjects  may  con- 
veniently be  classed  into  two  main  groups.  In  the  first 
group  are  included  those  cases  in  which  the  influence, 
whether  of  the  living  operator  or  of  inanimate  objects,  on 
the  sensitive  subject  is  apparently  exercised  at  clo.se  quarters. 
Such  are  the  alleged  instances  of  community  of  sensation 
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described  by  the  earlier  Magnetists  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent ;  the  supposed  action  of  metals,  gems,  drugs, 
and  magnets ;  the  apparent  ability  of  the  sensitive  to  detect 
mesmerised  water  and  mesmerised  coins.  With  these  may 
also  be  grouped,  perhaps,  the  exhibitions  of  Phreno- 
Mesmerism,  where  the  subject  was  demonstrably  ignorant 
of  the  location  of  the  phrenological  organs,  and  most 
instances  of  clairvoyance  at  close  quarters,  or  seeing  objects 
with  closed  eyes,  as  described  in  the  reports  of  the  second 
French  Commission,  and  by  Townshend  and  other  English 
Mesmerists.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  Major 
Buckley's  clairvoyants,  who  professed  to  be  able  to  read 
mottoes  in  sealed  nuts,  commonplace  trickery  is  probably  a 
sufficient  explanation.  In  other  cases,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  success  achieved,  and  the  ease  with  which  expert 
observers,  including  conjurers,  were  baffled,  force  us  to  look 
for  some  agency  more  equal  to  the  marvels  recorded.  No 
doubt  in  such  instances  the  results  may  generally  be 
attributed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  hyperaesthesia  of  the  senses 
of  touch,  hearing,  or  sight,  conditioned  by  the  somnambulic 
state ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  indications  furnished  by  the 
voice,  look,  gestures,  or  breathing  of  the  innocent  experi- 
menter. Most  of  the  results  recorded  by  the  earlier  French 
Magnetists,  by  Reichenbach,  by  EUiotson  and  his  con- 
temporaries, may,  so  far  as  the  records  enable  us  to  judge,  be 
safely  attributed  to  the  effect  of  such  unconscious  suggestion 
acting  on  specially  receptive,  that  is,  generally,  hypersesthetic, 
subjects.  Nor,  until  similar  results  are  obtained  under 
conditions  which  preclude  the  operation  of.  suggestion  by 
normal  channels — and  I  have  failed  so  far'  to  find  any 
record  of  such  experiments — need  we  look  for  any  other 
explanation  of  the  alleged  action  at  a  distance  of  metals, 
drugs,  and  magnets,  the  transference  of  sensibility,  and 
similar  marvels  vouched  for  by  modern  French  observers. 

In  a  few  rare  instances  in  the  past,  however,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  in  discussing  the  records  of  early 
Mesmerism,  especially  in  this  country,^  the  results  would 
seem  to  go  beyond  anything  which,  in  the  stated  conditions, 
the  acumen  of  the  most  hyperaesthetic  sensitive  could  gather 
from  the  most  apocalyptic  of  experimenters.  It  is  not  easy 
thus  to  explain  all  manifestations  noted  by  P6t(§tin,  Bertrand, 
and  EUiotson  ;  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  suppose  that  Braid, 
who  was,  at  any  rate,  fully  alive  to  the  risks  of  unconscious 
suggestion,  should  in  his  experiments  in  Phreno-Mesmerism 

*  See  above,  Book  I.  chaps,  viii.  and  ix. 
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have  so  flagrantly  neglected  the  precautions  which  he  was 
constantly  enforcing  on  others. 

In  the  second  group  are  placed  the  alleged  instances  of 
the  perception  of  distant  scenes  and  persons.  Clairvoyance 
of  this  kind  bulks,  as  we  have  seen,  very  largely  in  the  early 
history  of  Spiritualism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  from 
1848  onwards  until  a  quite  recent  date,  whether  because  the 
observers  were  generally  lacking  in  scientific  training  and 
habits  of  accurate  observation,  or  because  the  spurious 
physical  phenomena  diverted  an  undue  share  of  interest 
to  themselves,  we  find  amongst  the  numerous  references  to 
clairvoyance  hardly  any  records  sufficiently  detailed  to  be 
worth  consideration.  Prior  to  1848  the  trance  utterances 
of  Cahagnet's  somnambules,^  and  some  of  the  clairvoyant 
descriptions  recorded  by  Gregory,  Haddock,  and  other 
English  Mesmerists  merit  most  attention.^ 

Speaking  generally,  however,  the  instances  alike  of  com- 
munity of  sensation  and  of  clairvoyance  at  a  distance 
recorded  by  the  older  observers  are  scarcely  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  afford  a  case  for  investigation.  The  observers 
were,  if  not  always  untrained,  in  almost  every  case  ignorant 
of  the  special  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  and  the  special 
precautions  necessary;  moreover,  the  conditions  and  surround- 
ings are,  for  the  most  part,  very  imperfectly  described,  and 
the  results  are  generally  vitiated  by  the  amiable  confidence 
professed  by  the  observer  in  the  good  faith  of  his  sensitive — 
a  confidence  which,  being  founded  on  experience  of  the 
sensitive  in  his  normal  state,  was,  as  we  now  know,  in  the 
actual  circumstances  irrelevant.  Again,  in  most  cases  of 
"  travelling "  clairvoyance,  we  are  told  too  little  of  the 
antecedents  and  general  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  of 
the  precautions,  if  any,  which  were  taken  to  ensure  that  the 
information  uttered  in  the  trance  could  not  have  reached 
the  clairvoyant  by  normal  means.  And,  finally,  except  in 
the  case  of  Cahagnet's  somnambule,  Adele,  the  records  are 
sporadic,  and  the  accounts  given,  which  have  obviously  been 
selected  and  preserved  because  of  their  special  excellence, 
may  merely  represent  the  few  lucky  hits  out  of  a  very  large 
number  of  barren  experiments.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  the  records  of  the  clairvoyance  shown  by  Alexis  Didier 
are  vitiated  by  considerations  of  an  analogous  kind,  Alexis 
being  able  to  choose  the  one  or  two  persons  to  whom  he 
furnished  successful  tests  out  of  the  large  number  present 
at  his  seance.^ 

'  Book  I.  chap.  vi.         *  jjo^j^  j_  chap.  x.         ^  Vol.  I.  pp.  147-8, 
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But  since  the  foundation,  in  1882,  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  and  the  more  rigorous  methods  of  ex- 
periment inaugurated  by  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett  and  his 
colleagues,  the  problem  has  assumed  a  new  aspect.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years  a  large  mass  of  evidence  has  been 
accumulated  for  the  operation  of  some  faculty  which  can 
take  cognisance  of  things  outside  the  scope  of  any  possible 
extension  of  the  known  senses.  This  hypothetical  faculty, 
which  is  assumed  to  represent  the  action,  unmediated  by  the 
external  sense-organs,  of  one  mind  or  brain  upon  another 
mind  or  brain,  has  been  provisionally  named  thought-trans - 
ference  or  telepathy.  Space  will  not  permit  here  of  any  but 
the  briefest  reference  to  the  bulk  of  this  evidence.  It  may 
be  conveniently  grouped  under  three  main  heads. 

(1)  Experimental.  The  one  party  to  the  experiment,  who 
may  be  close  at  hand,  in  an  adjoining  room,  or  at  a  distance 
of  some  miles,  endeavours  to  impress  upon  the  other  party 
some  idea  with  which  his  own  mind  is  occupied  at  the 
moment — an  object  in  the  room,  a  number,  a  mental  picture, 
and  so  on.  In  a  few  rare  instances  the  agent  has  succeeded 
in  evoking  experimentally  an  apparition  of  himself  before 
the  distant  percipient. 

(2)  Spontaneous.  A  large  number  of  instances  of  appari- 
tions coinciding  with  death,  intimations  of  illness  and  acci- 
dent, have  been  critically  examined  and,  as  far  as  the  circum- 
stances would  permit,  verified  by  careful  inquiries,  inspection 
of  letters  and  diaries,  and  collation  of  other  corroborative 
testimony. 

(3)  Trance  observations.  Within  the  last  ten  years  a  third 
source  of  information — the  trance  utterances  of  certain  clair- 
voyants— has  assumed  considerable,  and  may  ultimately 
assume  preponderant  importance.  Under  the  conditions 
observed  by  Dr.  Hodgson  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Piper,  the 
best-known  of  these  clairvoyants,  this  form  of  inquiry  more 
nearly  resembles  in  rigidity  and  precision  an  experimental 
investigation  in  the  laboratory  than  a  mere  record  of  spon- 
taneous mediumistic  outpourings. 

Mrs.  Piper  is  a  typical  medium.  By  a  fortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  she  has  been  saved  from  the  temptation, 
to  which  nearly  every  other  clairvoyant  medium  of  note  has 
at  one  time  or  another  succumbed,  to  advertise  her  gifts  by 
resorting  to  physical  phenomena.^    For  many  years  past  her 

^  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  other  clairvoyant  medium  of  note  since  1S48  has 
failed  at  one  time  or  another  to  exhibit  physical  phenomena,  if  only  to  the  extent 
of  table-rapping,  as  part  of  her  mediumistic  gifts.    Even  with  the  earlier  French 
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trance  manifestations  have  been  the  subject  of  accurate  and 
continuous  observation  and  record,  and  have  no  doubt  in  the 
process  been  modified  by  the  constant  suggestions  received 
from  her  environment.  But  at  the  outset  she  appears  to 
have  represented  the  ordinary  phases  of  trance  mediumship 
as  exhibited  in  America  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  In 
1885  she  came  under  the  observation  of  Professor  WiUiam 
James,  of  Harvard,  and  two  years  later  of  Dr.  Hodgson 
and  other  members  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.  From  Dr.  Hodgson's  subsequent  inquiries  it 
would  appear  that  Mrs.  Piper  in  1884  had  visited,  for  medical 
advice,  a  professional  clairvoyant,  whose  leading  control  pur- 
ported to  be  a  French  physician  named  Finne,  or  Finnett.  At 
her  second  visit  Mrs.  Piper  herself  became  entranced,  and  was 
controlled  by  an  Indian  girl  named  (inirabile  dictu)  Chlorine. 
Thereafter  other  controls  appeai-ed — Mrs.  Siddons,  Bach, 
Longfellow,  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  Loretta  Ponchini.  A 
year  or  two  later,  when  she  was  first  seen  by  W.  James  and 
others,  a  French  doctor  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  almost 
exclusive  control.  The  name  of  this  French  doctor  was 
reported  to  be  Phinuit.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  Mrs.  Piper 
in  her  trances  has  been  under  the  almost  continuous  observa- 
tion and  supervision  of  members  of  the  S.P.R.,  chiefly  Dr. 
Hodgson,  and  nearly  all  her  utterances — especially  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  period — have  been  exactly  recorded. 
For  some  years  past,  moreover,  the  task  of  preserving  a 
complete  record  has  been  simplified,  as  the  revelations 
through  the  trance  have  for  the  most  part  been  given  through 
her  hand  in  writing,  instead  of  orally,  as  at  the  outset. 

Here  is  a  typical  illustration  of  one  of  her  trance  con- 
versations. The  case  is  chosen  partly  as  being,  by  exception, 
a  condensed  description  only,  and,  therefore,  short  enough 
to  quote,  partly  because  the  narrator,  Professor  Shaler,  of 
Harvard,  is  a  well-known  man  of  science,  and  by  no  means 

and  German  somnambules,  as  shown  in  Book  I.,  stone-throwing  and  other 
movements  of  objects  occasionally  appeared.  And  since  that  date  the  colloca- 
tion is  so  general  as  to  be  extremely  significant.  I  have  already  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  cases  of  Home  and  Stainton  Moses.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
Stainton  Moses  appears  in  this  respect  to  be  typical  of  private  mediums  generally. 
The  chief  private  clairvoyants,  whose  experiences  have  been  recorded  by  the 
S.P.  R.,  have  also  been  on  occasion  mediums  for  physical  phenomena.  Some- 
times the  phenomena  have  been  recorded  elsewhere,  under  an  assumed  name  ; 
sometimes  they  have  taken  place  only  in  the  family  circle  or  amongst  intimate 
friends,  and  have  not  Vjeen  made  public  at  all.  But  the  fact  of  their  occurrence 
in  such  circumstances,  where  the  operator  could  have  had  no  adequate  or  readily 
intelligible  motive  for  fraud,  affords  strong  confirmation  of  the  view  taken  in  the 
text  that  mediumship  is  a  pathologic  state. 
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prepossessed  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Piper  or  the  hypothesis  of 
telepathy.  The  sitting  was  held  on  May  25th,  1894,  at  the 
house  of  Professor  James,  in  Cambridge,  Boston  ;  Professor 
Shaler,  with  his  wife  and  Professor  James,  who  was  taking 
notes,  being  present.  Professor  Shaler  writes  to  Professor 
James  on  June  6th  : — ^ 

"My  dear  James, — At  the  sitting  with  Mrs.  Piper  on  May  25th 
I  made  the  following  notes  : — 

"  As  you  remember,  I  came  to  the  meeting  with  my  wife ;  when 
Mrs.  Piper  entered  the  trance  state  Mrs.  Shaler  took  her  hand. 
After  a  few  irrelevant  words,  my  wife  handed  Mrs.  Piper  an  en- 
graved seal,  which  she  knew,  though  I  did  not,  had  belonged  to  her 
brother,  a  gentleman  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  who  died  about 
a  year  ago.  At  once  Mrs.  Piper  began  to  make  statements  clearly 
relating  to  the  deceased,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  hour 
she  showed  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  affairs,  those 
of  his  immediate  family,  and  those  of  the  family  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
with  which  the  Richmond  family  had  had  close  social  relations. 
The  statements  made  by  Mrs.  Piper,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  exclude 
the  hypothesis  that  they  were  the  results  of  conjectures,  directed 
by  the  answers  made  by  my  wife.  I  took  no  part  in  the  question- 
ing, but  observed  very  closely  all  that  was  done. 

"  On  the  supposition  that  the  medium  had  made  very  careful 
preparation  for  her  sittings  in  Cambridge,  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  her  to  have  gathered  all  the  information  which  she 
rendered  by  means  of  agents  in  the  two  cities,  though  I  must 
confess  that  it  would  have  been  rather  difficult  to  have  done  the 
work. 

"  The  only  distinctly  suspicious  features  were  that  certain  familiar 
baptismal  names  were  properly  given,  while  those  of  an  unusual 
sort  could  not  be  extracted,  and  also  that  one  or  two  names  were 
given  correctly  as  regards  the  ceremony  of  baptism  or  the  directory, 
but  utterly  wrong  from  the  point  of  view  of  family  usage.  Thus 
the  name  of  a  sister-in-law  of  mine,  a  sister  of  my  wife's,  was  given 
as  Jane,  which  is  true  by  the  record,  but  in  forty  years'  experience  of 
an  intimate  sort  I  never  knew  her  to  be  called  Jane — in  fact,  I  did 
not  at  first  recognise  who  was  meant. 

"While  I  am  disposed  to  hold  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  per- 
formance is  one  that  is  founded  on  some  kind  of  deceit,  I  must 
confess  that  close  observation  of  the  medium  made  on  me  the  im- 
pression that  she  is  honest.  Seeing  her  under  any  other  conditions, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  trust  my  instinctive  sense  as  to  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  woman. 

"  I  venture  also  to  note,  though  with  some  hesitancy,  the  fact 
that  the  ghost  of  the  ancient  Frenchman  who  never  existed,  but 
who  purports  to  control  Mrs.  Piper,  though  he  speaks  with  a  first- 

1  Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  524,  525. 
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rate  stage  French  accent,  does  not,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  make  the 
characteristic  blunders  in  the  order  of  his  English  words  which  we 
find  in  actual  life.  Whatever  the  medium  is,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  '  influence '  is  a  preposterous  scoundrel. 

"I  think  I  did  not  put  strongly  enough  the  peculiar  kind  of 
knowledge  which  the  medium  seems  to  have  concerning  my  wife's 
brother's  affairs.  Certain  of  the  facts,  as,  for  instance,  those  relating 
to  the  failure  to  find  his  will  after  his  sudden  death,  were  very  neady 
and  dramatically  rendered.  They  had  the  real  life  quality.  So,  too, 
the  name  of  a  man  who  was  to  have  married  my  wife's  brother's 
daughter,  but  who  died  a  month  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
wedding,  was  correctly  given,  both  as  regards  surname  and  Christian 
name,  though  the  Christian  name  was  not  remembered  by  my  wife 
or  me. 

"  I  cannot  determine  how  probable  it  is  that  the  medium,  know- 
ing she  was  to  have  a  sitting  with  you  in  Cambridge,  or  rather 
a  number  of  them,  took  pains  to  prepare  for  the  tests  by  carefully 
working  up  the  family  history  of  several  of  your  friends.  If  she 
had  done  this  for  thirty  or  so  persons,  I  think  she  could,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  have  gained  just  the  kind  of  knowledge  which 
she  rendered.  She  would  probably  have  forgotten  that  my  wife's 
brother's  given  name  was  Legh,  and  that  of  his  mother  Gabriella, 
while  she  remembered  that  of  Mary  and  Charles,  and  also  that 
of  a  son  in  Cambridge,  who  is  called  Waller.^  So,  too,  the  fact 
that  all  trouble  on  account  of  the  missing  will  was  within  a  fortnight 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Page  cleared  away  by  the  action  of  the 
children  was  unknown.  The  deceased  is  represented  as  still 
troubled,  though  he  purported  to  see  just  what  was  going  on  in  his 
family. 

"  I  have  given  you  a  mixture  of  observations  and  criticisms  ;  let 
me  say  that  I  have  no  firm  mind  about  the  matter.  I  am  curiously 
and  yet  absolutely  uninterested  in  it  for  the  reason  that  I  don't  see 
how  I  can  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  fraud,  and  until  that  can  be 
excluded  no  advance  can  be  made. 

"  When  I  took  the  medium's  hand,  I  had  my  usual  experience 
with  them,  a  few  preposterous  compliments  concerning  the  clear- 
ness of  my  understanding,  and  nothing  more. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"N.  S.  Shaler." 

The  foregoing  account,  though  of  course  not  so  valuable 
as  a  completer  record,  conveys  with  sufficient  accuracy  the 
impression  left  on  impartial  observers  by  a  fairly  successful 
interview.    Professor  Shaler,  it  will  be  seen,  is  confident  that 

'  Professor  Shaler's  argument  is  scarcely  sound.  On  the  assumption  that 
Mrs.  Piper  had  got  up  these  particulars  beforehand,  she  would  probably  have 
made  a  point  of  rememhcrhtf;  the  unusual  names,  though  she  might  have  for- 
gotten, or  misapplied,  the  common  ones. 
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the  information  given  about  family  affairs  was  too  detailed 
to  be  due  to  mere  guessing,  and  could  not  have  been  ex- 
tracted by  skilful  "fishing"  from  Mrs.  Shaler  and  himself 
There  remains  the  supposition  that  Mrs.  Piper  had  got  up 
the  information  beforehand,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bringing  it  out  at  this  interview.  In  this  particular  case 
there  is  no  great  improbabiHty  in  such  a  supposition.  The 
visit  to  Cambridge  (Boston)  had,  no  doubt,  been  decided 
on  some  time  beforehand.  Mrs.  Piper  could  easily  guess 
that  she  would  be  likely  to  meet  at  Professor  James'  house 
other  members  of  the  Harvard  Faculty ;  and  even  if  it  is 
assumed  that  the  precaution  generally  taken  at  these  seances 
— that  of  introducing  the  sitters  under  assumed  names — was 
duly  observed  in  this  case,'^  Mrs.  Piper  would  no  doubt,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  fraud,  have  made  it  her  business  to  pro- 
cure beforehand  photographs  or  personal  descriptions  of  all 
the  likely  sitters.  Again,  such  a  source  of  the  information 
given  in  the  trance  would  be  in  accordance  with  precedent. 
Apart  from  the  general  presumption  in  favour  of  a  known 
cause,  fraud,  in  preference  to  an  unknown  cause — clair- 
voyance, telepathy,  or  spirits — we  have  evidence  that  fraud 
of  the  precise  kind  indicated  by  Professor  Shaler  has  been, 
and  probably  is  still  employed,  especially  by  American 
clairvoyants. 

Now  the  fact  that  nearly  all  those  who  have  had  sittings 
with  Mrs.  Piper  have  been  impressed  by  her  transparent 
honesty  is,  in  strictness,  irrelevant.  We  have  seen  that  many 
of  Foster's  and  Home's  sitters  were  equally  confident  of  the 
medium's  honesty,  and  that,  generally,  the  ability  to  impress 
his  clients  with  confidence  in  his  integrity  is  an  essential  part 
of  a  medium's  equipment.  Further,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  conviction  of  the  medium's  honesty  in  this  case 
is  founded  on  experience  of  Mrs.  Piper  in  her  waking  state, 
whereas  the  revelations  proceed  from  Mrs.  Piper  entranced. 
Nor  would  the  genuineness  of  Mrs.  Piper's  trance,  if  it  could 
be  substantiated,  be  conclusive.  The  reproduction  in  a 
genuine  trance  of  knowledge  fraudulently  acquired  is  not 
more  difficult  to  believe  than  the  fraudulent  performance 
of  conjuring  tricks  in  a  state  of  trance.  It  is  more  to  the 
point  that  all  those  who  have  made  a  careful  study  at  first 
hand  of  Mrs.  Piper's  trance  utterances,  and  who  are  there- 
fore best  qualified  to  speak — Professor  W.  James,  Dr.  Hodg- 
son, Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  late  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Mrs.  H. 
Sidgwick,  Dr.  Walter  Leaf,  Professor  Romaine  Newbold, 

^  Professor  Shaler,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  refer  to  this  point. 
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Professor  J.  H.  Hyslop — have  put  on  record  their  conviction 
that  the  results  attained  cannot  be  explained  by  fraud  or 
misrepresentation.  It  is,  unfortunately,  impracticable  within 
the  limited  space  at  my  command,  especially  in  view  of  the 
voluminous  nature  of  the  records,  to  give  here  a  fair  sample 
of  the  evidence  on  which  this  conviction  is  founded.  Two 
or  three  more  extracts  from  brief  descriptions  of  seances 
must  suffice.  For  fuller  information  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Proceedings  S.  P.  P.,  where  he  will  find  many  accounts 
of  seances  given  in  full,  and  to  Mr.  Myers'  forthcoming  book 
on  Human  Personality} 

Here,  for  instance,  is  an  account  by  Professor  J.  Estlin 
Carpenter,  of  Oxford,  of  a  sitting  with  Mrs.  Piper  on 
13th  December,  1894.  The  sitting  again  took  place  at  the 
house  of  Professor  James,  who  prefaces  the  account  with 
the  following  note  : — ^ 

"  Mrs.  James  and  Mrs.  Piper  were  in  the  same  room  when 
Professor  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  of  Oxford,  entered.  He  was  intro- 
duced as  Mr.  Smith  to  Mrs.  Piper,  and  withdrew,  speaking  to  her, 
to  the  end  of  the  room.  His  wife  then  entered,  and  was  greeted 
by  Mrs.  James  inadvertently  as  'Mrs.  Carpenter,'  which,  of  course, 
annuls  the  best  test  of  this  sitting." 

The  following  is  the  statement  by  Professor  Carpenter : — 

"Cambridge,  December  i/^th,  1894. 

"  Dear  Professor  James, — I  had  a  sitting  yesterday  with  Mrs. 
Piper  at  your  house,  and  was  greatly  interested  with  the  results 
obtained,  as  they  were  entirely  unexpected  by  me.  Various  persons 
were  named  and  described  whom  we  could  not  identify  (my  wife 
was  present) ;  but  the  names  of  my  father  and  mother  were 
correctly  given,  with  several  details  which  were  in  no  way  present 
to  my  mind  at  the  time.    The  illness  from  which  my  father  was 

^  The  earliest  account  of  Mrs.  Piper  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  on 
Mediumistic  Phenomena  by  Professor  W.  James  (Proc.  Am.  S.  P.  R.,  p.  102). 
The  accounts  of  her  trance  utterances  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  English 
Society  are  extremely  voluminous,  but  the  evidence  cannot  fairly  be  appraised 
without  an  attentive  study  of  at  least  some  of  these  records.  See  Proceedings 
^-  P'  vol.  vi.  pp.  436-650,  containing  records  edited  respectively  by  the  late 
F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge,  and  Dr.  Walter  Leaf ;  vol.  viii.  pp.  1-167, 
containing  a  discussion  and  further  detailed  reports  of  sittings  edited  by 
Dr.  Hodgson  ;  vol.  .Kiii.  pp.  284-582,  a  further  report  and  records  by  Dr.  Hodg- 
son ;  vol.  xiv.  pp.  6-49,  a  further  record  by  Professor  Romainc  Newbold ; 
vol.  xvi.  (649  pages)  consists  of  a  report  and  record  of  a  scries  of  sittings  by 
Professor  Hyslop.  There  arc  critical  articles  on  the  subject  by  myself,  vol.  xiv. 
PP-  50-78,  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  vol.  xv.  pp.  16-38  and  39- 
52  respectively.  Further  material  is  awaiting  publication  in  the  Proceedings, 
Proc.  S.  P.  R.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  528,  529. 
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suffering  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  identified,  but  not  the 
accident  which  took  him  from  us.  A  penknife  which  I  happened 
to  have  with  me  was  rightly  referred  to  its  place  on  the  desk  in 
his  study,  and  after  considerable  hesitation  Mrs.  Piper  wrote  out 
the  word  orgaji  when  I  asked  concerning  other  objects  in  the  room. 
She  added  spontaneously  a  very  remarkable  item  about  which  I  was 
in  no  way  thinking,  viz.  that  on  Sunday  afternoons  or  evenings 
(her  phrase  was  '  twilight ')  we  were  accustomed  to  sing  there 
together.  She  stated  correctly  that  my  mother  was  older  than 
my  father,  but  died  after  him ;  and  she  connected  her  death  with 
my  return  from  Switzerland  in  a  manner  that  wholly  surprised  me, 
the  fact  being  that  her  last  illness  began  two  or  three  days  after 
my  arrival  at  home  from  Lucerne.  She  gave  the  initials  of  my 
wife's  name  rightly,  and  addressed  words  to  her  from  her  father, 
whose  first  name,  George,  was  correct.  She  also  desired  me  in  my 
father's  name  not  to  be  anxious  about  some  family  matters  (which 
have  only  recently  come  to  my  knowledge),  though  their  nature 
was  not  specified.  Finally,  though  I  should  have  mentioned  this 
first,  as  it  was  at  the  outset  of  the  interview,  she  told  me  that  I  was 
about  to  start  on  a  voyage,  and  described  the  vessel  in  general  terms, 
though  she  could  not  give  me  its  name,  or  tell  me  the  place  where 
it  was  going.  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  Mrs.  Piper  possesses 
some  very  extraordinary  powers,  but  I  have  no  theory  at  all  as  to 
their  nature  or  mode  of  exercise. 

"  Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

"J.  EsTLiN  Carpenter." 

Here,  again,  is  an  account  given  by  the  well-known  French 
author,  M.  Paul  Bourget,  who  paid  two  visits  to  Mrs.  Piper 
in  December,  1893.  The  account,  which  is  taken  from  the 
Figaro,  January  14th,  1895,  apparently  relates  to  the  first 
of  these  visits.^ 

"  Mrs.  P. — me  tenait  les  mains,  et  elle  touchait  en  meme  temps 
une  toute  petite  pendule  de  voyage  ayant  appartenu  a  quelqu'un 
qu'elle  ne  pouvait  pas  avoir  connu, — un  peintre  qui  s'est  tue  dans 
des  circonstances  particulierement  tristes  de  folic  moraentanee. 
Comment  arriva-t-elle  a  me  dire  et  cette  profession  de  I'ancien 
proprietaire  de  la  pendule  et  sa  folic,  et  le  genre  meme  de  son 
suicide?  Y  avait-il  une  communication  entre  mon  esprit  et  son 
esprit  a  elle,  dedouble  dans  cette  mysterieuse  personnalite  du 
docteur  Lyonnais  ?  Mes  mains,  qu'elle  tenait  entre  les  siennes,  lui 
revelaient-elles,  par  des  fremissemenls  perceptibles  a  I'hyperacuite 
de  ses  nerfs,  mes  impressions  sous  chacun  de  ses  mots,  et  avait-elle 
conserve,  dans  son  sommeil,  un  pouvoir  de  se  laisser  guider  par  ces 

^  An  account  of  M.  Bourgel's  second  visit  will  be  found  in  Proc.  S.  P.  A'., 
vol.  xiii.  pp.  495-99- 
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minuscules  jalons  ?  Ou  bien,  car  il  faut  toujours  reserver  une  place 
au  scepticisme,  etait-elle  une  comedienne  incomparable  et  qui 
devinait  mes  pensees  au  ton  seul  de  mes  questions  et  de  mes 
reponses?  .  .  .  Mais  non.  Elle  etait  sincere.  Les  physiologistes 
qui  I'ont  observee  dans  ses  crises  ont  trop  souvent  reconnu  le 
caractere  magnetique  de  son  sommeil  a  des  indices  mecaniques 
qui  ne  trompent  pas.  Tout  ce  que  je  peux  conclure  des  details 
reellement  extraordinaires  qu'elle  me  donna  a  moi,  un  etranger 
de  passage,  sur  un  disparu,  et  dont  je  n'avais  parle  a  personne  dans 
son  entourage,  c'est  que  I'esprit  a  des  precedes  de  connaitre,  non 
soupgonnes  par  notre  analyse." 

These  three  records  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical.  The 
information  given,  it  will  no  doubt  be  admitted,  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  chance  coincidence,  or  of  skilful  conjecture 
based  upon  hints  let  drop  by  the  sitter  during  the  interview. 
On  the  supposition  that  Mrs.  Piper  worked  up  the  dossiers 
of  her  sitters  beforehand,  she  might  conceivably  obtain  her 
facts  in  various  ways — (a)  by  her  own  observations,  e.g.  by 
reading  private  letters  ;  {b)  by  information  derived  from  other 
mediums ;  {c)  by  the  employment  of  private  inquiry  agents. 
Probably  all  these  methods  have  been  and  are  habitually 
employed  by  professional  clairvoyants.^  The  conviction 
entertained  by  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge  that 
Mrs.  Piper's  information  was  not  obtained  by  such  methods 
is  based  partly  on  the  precautions  employed,  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  information  itself 

'  It  is,  of  course,  extremely  difficult  to  get  trustworthy  evidence  on  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  mainly  because  the  persons  whose  testimony  would  be  most  valuable — 
ex-mediums  and  ex-agents  of  mediums — are  by  the  nature  of  the  case  hopelessly 
discredited  as  witnesses.  I  have  met  a  man  who  professed  to  have  worked 
up  cases  for  Slade  and  others  in  this  country.  He  would  not  give  me  details 
except  for  payment,  and  obviously  testimony  of  that  kind  when  purchased 
would  be  of  even  less  value  than  when  tendered  gratuitously.  Truesdell 
{Bottom  Fads  of  Spiriiualisni,  p.  308,  etc.)  shows  how  the  thing  could  be  done. 
The  medium  or  his  agent,  in  the  capacity  of  a  book-canvasser,  etc.,  would 
thoroughly  work  a  given  town  or  district  and  make  notes  of  all  the  information 
gained,  and  would  return  a  few  months  later  to  reap  the  harvest  by  giving 
clairvoyant  sittings.  There  is  a  belief,  no  doubt  well  founded,  amongst  the 
more  clear-headed  American  Spiritualists  that  there  is  an  elaborate  organisation 
for  obtaining  and  interchanging  information  thus  acquired  amongst  all  the 
members  of  the  guild.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  way  that  we  may  explain  the 
peculiar  good  fortune  of  well-known  Spiritualists  in  obtaining  "  tests."  Some 
of  Mrs.  Piper's  sitters  had  previously  visited  other  mediums ;  but  if  the  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  her  knowing  the  names  of  the  sitters  were  eflectual,  as 
they  probably  were  in  most  cases,  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  she  could  have 
utilised  any  information  thus  gained. 

Again,  except  in  this  country,  where  she  stayed  for  some  time  in  private 
houses  of  members  of  the  Society,  Mrs.  Piper's  opportunities  of  personally 
acquiring  information  by  surreptitiously  reading  letters  or  questioning  servants 
appear  to  have  been  extremely  limited.    But,  of  course,  it  must  always  be 
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As  regards  the  first  point,  Mrs,  Piper  has  been  under  close 
scrutiny  and  supervision,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Hodgson,  for  many 
years,  and  no  suspicious  circumstance  of  any  kind  has  come 
to  Hght.  But  the  precaution  on  which  we  are  entitled  chiefly 
to  rely  is  that  nearly  all  her  sittings  for  more  than  ten  years 
past  have  been  arranged  beforehand,  again  mainly  by 
Dr.  Hodgson,  without  the  names  of  the  sitters  being 
communicated  to  her.  In  almost  every  case  the  sitter  has 
been  unknown  to  her  by  sight,  and  has  been  introduced  to 
her  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Smith  " — the  incognito  being 
strictly  preserved,  at  any  rate  throughout  the  first  sitting. 

In  some  instances,  especially  in  this  country,  the  sitting 
was  improvised  for  the  benefit  of  a  chance  caller,  of  whose 
very  existence  Mrs.  Piper  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
been  aware.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  sitter,  with  praise- 
worthy caution,  concealed  his  identity  even  from  Dr.  Hodgson. 
That  occasionally  during  this  long  term  of  years  carelessness 
or  malign  chance  may  have  offered  a  loophole  for  fraud  is, 
of  course,  not  improbable.  The  strength  of  Mrs.  Piper's  case 
lies  in  the  high  proportion  of  successful  sittings,  and  in  the 
extraordinarily  high  proportion  of  correct  statements  at  many 
individual  sittings — proportions  so  high  as  to  render  the 
hypothesis  of  fraud  very  difficult  to  sustain. 

An  argument  which  carries  hardly  less  weight  will  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  information  itself.  Obviously, 
if  Mrs.  Piper  acquired  her  information  from  such  sources 
as  newspaper  obituaries,  registers,  and  tombstones,  or  as 
a  result  of  reading  private  letters  and  making  inquiries 
amongst  servants  and  tradespeople,  we  should  expect  that 
the  information,  taken  as  a  whole,  would  betray  its  origin. 
We  are  not  left  wholly  to  barren  speculation  in  the  matter. 
Amongst  the  records  of  clairvoyance  in  the  past  we  do  find 
some  which  more  or  less  clearly  point  to  such  an  origin,  and 
which  indicate  also  pretty  clearly  the  high-water  mark  of 
effort  in  this  direction.  There  are  three  clairvoyants  known 
to  us  whose  records  are  sufficiently  full  to  permit  of  some 
comparison  being  made.  These  three  are  Adele  Maginot, 
Alexis  Didier,  and  Stainton  Moses.^  Now  the  "clairvoyance" 

assumed  that  a  medium  will  avail  himself  of  opportunities  of  this  kind,  or  rather, 
will  make  it  his  business  to  seek  for  opportunities.  Truesdell  (op.  at.,  p.  1S5,  eta) 
describes  a  slate-writing  seance  of  his  own  where  he  was  enabled,  from  knowledge 
acquired  by  reading  a  private  letter  in  the  sitter's  greatcoat-pocket,  to  give  sonic 
surprising  "clairvoyant"  tests. 

'  Home  should  perhaps  be  added,  but  the  records  of  Home's  clairvoyance  arc 
certainly  less  complete,  and  it  is  obvious  that  he  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities 
for  acquiring  information  by  illicit  means. 
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of  Stainton  Moses  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the 
reproduction  of  names,  dates,  and  other  concrete  facts  in 
the  lives  of  the  persons  represented,  all  of  which  facts  could 
have  been  acquired  from  newspapers,  books,  and  other  public 
sources.  In  no  single  instance  are  we  forced  to  resort  to  any 
explanation  more  recondite  than  the  subconscious  repro- 
duction of  latent  memories.  The  case  of  Alexis  Didier  is 
typical  of  the  clairvoyance  of  his  time,  and,  indeed,  of 
"  travelling  "  clairvoyance  generally.  He  does  not  deal  much 
in  names  and  dates,  but  he  is  concerned  mainly  with  personal 
descriptions  of  living  persons,  of  houses  and  parks,  of  dogs 
and  other  domestic  animals,  and  more  rarely  of  quite  recent 
incidents.  Now  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  case  of 
Alexis  Didier,  at  any  rate,  fraud  was  not  only  conceivable, 
but  highly  probable ;  and  that  the  descriptions  of  places  and 
recent  events  are  precisely  the  things  which  a  private  inquiry 
agent  would  find  it  most  easy  to  supply. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  few  instances  in  which  Mrs.  Piper,  like 
Stainton  Moses,  has  given  in  her  trance  utterances  names  and 
other  facts  which  might  without  difficulty  have  been  obtained 
from  the  newspapers  or  similar  public  sources.  But  the 
information  in  these  cases  is  inaccurate  and  confused,  and 
the  obvious  comment  is  that  the  "  controls  "  of  the  English 
medium  managed  this  sort  of  thing  much  better.^  Again, 
Mrs.  Piper  is  very  vague  about  dates ;  she  prefers  to  give 
Christian  names  rather  than  surnames,  and  of  Christian 
names  the  commoner  rather  than  the  more  out  of  the  way ; 
she  rarely  attempts  to  give  descriptions  of  houses  or  places, 
and  her  attempts  in  this  direction  are  commonly  failures. 
In  other  words,  she  is  weakest  precisely  where  the  pseudo- 
medium  is  most  successful.  Her  real  strength  lies  in 
describing  the  diseases,  personal  idiosyncrasies,  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  character  of  the  sitter  and  his  friends  ;  their 
loves,  hates,  quarrels,  sympathies,  and  mutual  relationships 
in  general ;  trivial  but  significant  incidents  in  their  past 
histories,  and  the  like.    Not  only  is  information  on  such 

'  The  cases  referred  to  are  those  of  the  Rev.  Robert  West,  where  the  full 
names  of  the  deceased,  the  place  of  his  burial,  and  the  text  on  his  tombstone 
were  correctly  given  ;  the  case  of  Porter  Brewster  Guernsey  (given  as  John 

Gerster),  of  Lake  City,  drowned  in  Lake  Pepin  ;  the  case  of  William  N  ; 

and  that  of  Gracie  X  .    In  all  these  instances  many  correct  particulars  were 

given,  including  names  of  persons  and  places,  which  could  have  been  obtained 
from  newspapers,  but  the  information  was  curiously  confused  and  inaccurate, 
suggesting  rather  imperfect  reminiscence  of  information  casually  acquired  than 
the  deliberate  "getting  up"  of  the  case  for  fraudulent  purposes  (see  P7-oc. 
S.  P.  K.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  35-43).  In  any  case,  these  four  cases  stand  apart  from 
the  general  bulk  of  Mrs.  Piper's  utterances. 
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points  as  these  more  difficult  to  acquire  by  normal  means, 
but  it  is  obviously  much  more  difficult  to  retain  in  the 
memory. 

But  if  in  their  general  character  Mrs,  Piper's  trance  utter- 
ances differ  widely  from  those  of  Stainton  Moses  and  Alexis 
Didier,  both  of  whom,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  open, 
on  quite  other  grounds,  to  strong  suspicion  of  fraudulent 
practices,  they  bear,  on  the  other  hand,  a  strong  resemblance 
to  those  of  an  earlier  medium  against  whose  good  faith  no 
suspicious  circumstance  has  been  alleged — Adele  Maginot, 
the  somnambule  employed  by  Alphonse  Cahagnet,  Like 
Mrs.  Piper,  Adele  Maginot  appears  to  have  been  vague 
about  names  and  dates,  and  sparing  in  her  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  the  furniture  of  rooms.  But  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  emotional  side  of  her  interlocutors'  reminiscences  her 
information  was  frequently  as  copious  as  it  was  apparently 
accurate.  She  would  describe  in  unmistakable  terms  the 
dress,  personal  appearance,  physical  and  moral  characteristics 
of  persons  whom  in  life  she  had  certainly  never  seen,  of 
whose  existence  she  can  hardly  have  been  aware.  The 
points  of  agreement  between  Adele's  revelations  and  Mrs. 
Piper's,  and  their  marked  differences  from  the  outpourings 
of  the  common  run  of  professional  clairvoyants,  seem  too 
marked  to  be  purely  accidental. 

Partly,  then,  from  the  stringent  nature  of  the  precautions 
taken  and  the  high  measure  of  success  nevertheless  achieved, 
partly  from  the  nature  of  the  revelations  themselves,  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Piper's  trance  utterances 
indicate  the  possession  of  some  supernormal  power  of  appre- 
hension— at  lowest  the  capacity  to  read  the  unspoken,  and 
even  unconscious,  thoughts  and  emotions  of  other  minds. 
To  many  of  those  who  have  investigated  her  trances,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Hodgson  himself,  the  evidence  appears  to  go 
beyond  this,  and  to  point  to  communication  with  spirits  of 
the  dead.  Certainly  here,  if  in  any  case  in  the  whole  history 
of  Spiritualism,  is  such  evidence  to  be  found.  Many  of  the 
personalities,  or  pseudo-personalities,  who  speak,  write,  and 
act  through  the  organism  of  the  entranced  Mrs.  Piper 
present  so  faithful  a  mimicry  of  the  persons  whose  names 
they  assume  as  to  have  prevailed  in  some  cases  over  the 
natural  reluctance  of  sceptical  outsiders.  The  most  effective 
of  these  impersonations  is  that  of  the  so-called  G.  P.  G.  P. 
was  a  young  journalist  and  author  of  some  repute,  an 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Hodgson,  who  died  suddenly  from  the 
effects  of  an  accident  in  February,  1892.    A  few  weeks  after 
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his  death  he  purported  to  possess  Mrs.  Piper's  organism,  and 
from  that  time  onwards  for  some  years  has  assumed  the  chief 
control,  has  carried  on  many  and  prolonged  conversations 
with  Dr.  Hodgson  and  others,  and  furnished  numerous  proofs 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  doings  and  affairs  of  the  person 
whom  he  represents.  He  has  made  reference  to  G.  P.'s 
manuscripts  and  personal  effects,  to  private  conversations 
which  took  place  before  his  death,  and  to  many  other  matters 
betraying  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  G.  P.'s  own  concerns 
and  those  of  his  friends.  One  of  the  most  striking  proofs 
of  identity  furnished  is  his  constant  recognition,  amongst 
the  numerous  persons  who  have  since  his  death  consulted 
Mrs.  Piper,  of  those  known  personally  to  G.  P.  when  alive. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  supposed  G.  P.  has  accorded  to  each  his 
due  measure  of  welcome,  whether  as  near  relation,  friend, 
or  mere  acquaintance.  Nor  is  Dr.  Hodgson  able  to  find  any 
instance  where  such  recognition  has  been  incorrectly  accorded. 
There  have  been  many  other  trance  personations  speaking 
through  Mrs.  Piper's  organism  which  have  been  accepted  by 
sitters  as  genuine  representations  of  deceased  friends. 

To  other  students  of  the  records,  including  the  present 
writer,  the  evidence  nevertheless  appears  at  present  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  the  Spiritualist  view,  even  as  a  working 
hypothesis.  It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  our 
remaining  space,  to  set  forth  fully  the  reasons  for  regarding 
these  trance  personalities  as  illustrations  of  the  plastic  powers 
of  the  medium's  own  spirit,  rather  than  as  representing  alien 
intelligences.  But  the  case  is  open,  of  course,  though  to  a 
less  extent  perhaps  than  in  any  instance  previously  recorded, 
to  the  objection  that  the  emotional  state  of  the  sitters  in- 
evitably tends  to  bias  their  judgment ;  and  that  evidence  of 
identity  derived  from  gesture,  manner,  or  even  idiosyncrasy 
of  speech,  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  appraise  dispassionately. 
Again,  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  secondary  person- 
ality, as  observed  in  cases  where  the  agency  of  the  dead 
cannot  reasonably  be  invoked,  can  be  traced,  though  no  doubt 
more  skilfully  disguised  than  in  any  of  her  predecessors, 
through  most  of  Mrs.  Piper's  impersonations.  We  find  the 
same  tedious  and  childish  repetition  ;  the  same  lack  of  any 
sense  of  proportion  ;  the  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  concrete 
and  trivial ;  the  tentative  and  piecemeal  exhibition  of  in- 
formation, as  if  angling  for  signs  of  assent  or  dissent  from 
the  sitter ;  extreme  suggestibility ;  and,  above  all,  disin- 
genuousness  and  reluctance  to  admit  ignorance  or  mistakes. 
No  doubt,  as  Dr.  Hodgson  argues  with  good  show  of  reason. 
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none  of  these  suspicious  circumstances  are  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  the  spirit  who  is  endeavouring  to  com- 
municate through  Mrs.  Piper's  organism  is  hampered  by  an 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  mechanism  to  be  operated, 
is  distracted  by  various  interruptions  from  both  the  earthly 
and  the  spiritual  side,  and  is  possibly  further  hindered  by  the 
very  fact  of  partially  resuming  the  vesture  of  mortality.  It 
must  be  conceded  to  Dr.  Hodgson's  ingenious  argument  that 
we  have  no  right  to  reject  these  utterances  as  unauthentic 
because  they  do  not  conform  to  our  preconceived  idea  of 
what  communications  from  the  dead  should  be.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  disregard  their  general  resemblance  to 
other  manifestations  of  secondary  personality;  a  resemblance 
which  is  still  further  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Piper's 
spirits,  like  those  of  her  predecessors,  indulge  in  a  good  deal 
of  vague  talk  about  the  conditions  of  planetary  life,  astral 
bodies,  and  other  matters  which  have  formed  the  common- 
place of  mediumistic  revelations  for  two  or  three  generations 
past. 

But,  after  all,  the  criterion  by  which  the  hypothesis  of 
spirit  intercourse  must  ultimately  be  tested  consists  in  the 
nature  of  the  information  furnished.  It  is  contended  that  in 
many  cases  the  information  given  through  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Piper,  even  when  the  hypothesis  of  thought-transference 
from  distant  friends  is  exploited  to  the  full,  is  of  such  a 
character  that  it  cannot  plausibly  be  ascribed  to  any 
intelligence  but  that  of  the  spirit  from  whom  indeed  it  pur- 
ports to  proceed.  My  own  view  is,  briefly,  that  the  instances 
which  seem  to  point  to  some  external  source  of  inspiration 
are  neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor  sufficiently  free  from 
ambiguity  to  warrant  any  such  inference.  The  accurate 
appreciation  of  evidence  of  this  kind  is  an  almost  impossible 
task.  As  already  indicated,  Mrs.  Piper's  trance  utterances, 
though  less  cumbered  with  incoherence,  circumlocution,  and 
ambiguity,  designed  or  fortuitous,  than  those  of  her  pre- 
decessors, yet  contain  sufficient  alloy  to  make  the  extrication 
of  the  pure  metal  a  delicate  matter.  Her  trance  personality 
does  not  commonly  deal  in  precise  and  categorical  state- 
ments of  fact :  names  are  frequently  uttered  or  written  piece- 
meal and  in  tentative  form :  diseases  are  diagnosed  by 
symptoms  often  by  no  means  distinctive :  persons  are 
indicated  by  descriptions  of  a  dubious  kind  :  incidents  and 
relationships  are  shadowed  forth  by  obscure  and  inadequate 
hints.  In  a  word,  the  information  given  is  very  generally 
incomplete  or  of  uncertain  meaning,  and   needs  expert 
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interpretation.  I  have  already  said  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  evidence  produces  on  my  own  mind  the  almost  complete 
conviction  that  Mrs.  Piper  in  trance  is  possessed  of  some 
faculty  beyond  the  normal — a  faculty  at  the  lowest  of  tap- 
ping the  thoughts  of  her  interviewers.  But  beyond  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  safe  to  go.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  shots  may  be  ascribed  to  chance-coincidence, 
which  must  operate  to  some  extent  in  so  wide  a  field  :  many 
more  may  be  due  to  cunning  conjecture  and  inference  on 
the  part  of  the  entranced  medium,  whose  training  and 
experience  for  some  years  past  have  afforded  unprecedented 
opportunities  for  developing  any  native  gift  in  that  direction. 
But  the  most  serious  objection  is  that  the  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  of  interpretation  give  wide  scope  to  the  un- 
conscious bias  of  the  interpreter.  How  much  room  is  as 
a  matter  of  fact  left  for  difference  of  interpretation  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  single  example.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hyslop,  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Ethics  in  Columbia  University,  New  York,  has 
lately  published^  a  record  of  a  series  of  sittings  held  with 
Mrs.  Piper  in  1898  and  1899.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  the  record  complete.  His  report,  which  is  considerably 
longer  than  the  present  volumes,  contains  the  verbatim  record 
of  seventeen  sittings,  with  exhaustive  commentaries  on  the 
evidential  aspect  of  the  utterances,  and  accounts  of  experi- 
ments designed  to  elucidate  the  supposed  difficulties  of 
trance  communication.  The  conclusion  at  which  Professor 
Hyslop  arrives,  after  an  investigation  in  which  no  item  of 
the  evidence  has  failed  to  be  weighed  and  analysed,  and  no 
possible  source  of  error  would  seem  to  have  escaped  con- 
sideration, is,  briefly,  that  the  explanation  which  best  fits  the 
facts,  and  the  only  explanation  so  far  adduced  which  fits 
them  all,  is  that  of  spirit  communication.  My  own  view, 
after  an  examination  less  exhaustive,  no  doubt,  but  by  no 
means  superficial,  is  that  these  last  recorded  trance  utterances 
of  .Mrs.  Piper  do  not  obviously  call  for  any  supernormal 
explanation.  I  cannot  point  to  a  single  instance  in  which 
a  precise  and  unambiguous  piece  of  information  has  been 
furnished  of  a  kind  which  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the 
medium's  own  mind,  working  upon  the  materials  provided 
and  the  hints  let  drop  by  the  sitter.  I  agree  with  Professor 
Hyslop  in  rejecting  telepathy  as  the  explanation  of  these 
latest  revelations,  not,  however,  as  being  inadequate,  but  as 

'  As  vol.  xvi.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
London. 
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being  superfluous.  I  do  not  ask  the  reader  to  accept  my 
judgment  on  the  case.  The  point  of  the  ilhistration  is  that 
a  subject  in  which  it  is  possible  for  two  honest  and  fairly 
competent  investigators  from  the  same  set  of  facts  to  deduce 
such  divergent  conclusions  is  clearly  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  but  the  most  modest 
generalisations. 

Once  more,  a  weighty  objection  to  accepting  Mrs.  Piper's 
trance  personalities  at  their  own  valuation  is  that  they  have 
again  and  again  failed  to  answer  the  test  questions  put  to 
them,  and  that  the  manner  of  their  failure  has  often  proved 
more  fatal  to  their  claim  than  the  failure  itself.  Thus,  the 
soi-disant  Hannah  Wild  on  several  occasions  dictated  what 
professed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  contents  of  a  sealed  letter 
written  by  the  real  Hannah  Wild  before  her  death,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  the  test ;  and  all  these  versions  were 
entirely  wide  of  the  mark.^  The  spirit  of  Stainton  Moses, 
asked  to  furnish  the  real  names  of  his  earthly  guides,^  which 
were  unknown  to  his  questioner,  professed  on  several 
occasions  to  give  the  names,  and  on  each  occasion  gave 
them  incorrectly.^  G.  P.  himself,  when  pressed  to  mention 
the  names  of  two  persons  associated  with  him  in  a  certain 
undertaking,  excused  himself  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
ground  that  the  test  would  be  unsatisfactory,  as  the  names 
were  known  to  one  of  those  present.  Later  he  gave  two 
names  which  were  not  correct.* 

In  short,  these  trance  personalities,  though  more  lifelike 
and  better  informed  than  most,  appear  to  have  the  common 
failings  of  their  class.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  in 
these  trance  utterances  we  are  listening  to  authentic  and 
unembarrassed  messages  from  the  dead.  Nor,  notwithstand- 
ing the  subtle  and  convincing  character  of  some  of  the 
impersonations,  and  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  informa- 
tion furnished  has  been  known  to  no  one  present,  possibly 
even  to  no  one  living,  is  it  easy  to  accept  the  hypothesis 
of  communion  with  the  dead  even  in  the  modified  form 
suggested  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick.^  What  evidence  could  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  prove  such  agency  it  is  difficult 

^  Proc.  S.  p.  R:,  vol.  viii.  pp.  IO-15. 

^  Rector,  Doctor,  Imperator,  Mentor,  etc.,  the  "guides"  of  Stainton  Moses, 
were  supposed  to  represent  historical  personages,  whose  names  had  been  revealed 
by  Moses  in  his  lifetime  to  two  or  three  intimate  friends  only. 

^  Proc.  S.  P.  A'.,  vol.  XV.  pp.  23-4. 

^  Ihi<!.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  303. 

•  Ibid..,  vol.  XV.  p.  37. 
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to  say ;  on  the  facts  so  far  adduced  we  can  but  say,  "  Not 
proven,"^ 

^  Critical  examinations  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  Mrs.  Piper's  trance 
utterances  for  communication  with  spirits  of  the  dead  will  be  found  in  articles 
by  Dr.  Leaf  (Proc,  vol.  vi.  p.  558),  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
{Pfoc,  vol.  XV.  pp.  16  and  39),  Marcel  Mangin  [Annales  des  Sciences  Psychiques, 
July-Oct.,  1S98).  All  these  writers,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  though  indisposed 
to  accept  the  spirit  hypothesis,  are  of  opinion  that  Mrs.  Piper's  trance  utterances 
cannot  be  explained  by  fraud.  Dr.  Hodgson's  own  account  of  the  genesis  of  the 
Phinuit  control  should  also  be  referred  to  {Proc,  vol.  viii.  p.  46). 
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THE  time  has  come  when  we  must  attempt  to  formulate 
an  answer  to  the  questions  which  we  set  before  us 
at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry.  In  the  course  of  our 
survey  we  have  seen  that  Modern  SpirituaHsm  in  its  present 
form  is  the  outcome  of  various  pre-existent  beHefs.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  stands  in  direct  historical  succession  to  that  cult 
of  Animal  Magnetism  which  prevailed  more  or  less  in  every 
civiHsed  country  from  the  days  of  Mesmer,  and  which 
attained  an  exceptional  development  in  America  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Rochester 
rappings.  The  doctrine  of  Animal  Magnetism  itself,  with 
its  hypothesis  of  radiant  effluences,  its  fantastic  analogies 
between  the  corporeal  and  mineral  magnet,  and  its  vague 
hints  of  kinship  with  the  stars,  we  traced  back  through 
the  sympathetic  system  to  the  long  tradition  of  the 
Alchemists.  The  various  psychological  manifestations,  how- 
ever, of  the  induced  trance,  which  these  cosmic  forces  were 
by  the  genius  of  Mesmer  invoked  to  explain,  find  their 
nearest  parallel,  not  in  the  practice  of  the  Alchemists,  but 
in  scattered  spontaneous  outbreaks  of  clairvoyance,  possession 
and  speaking  with  tongues;  in  the  crystal  visions  of  Dr.  Dee; 
in  the  healing  powers  of  Valentine  Greatrakes.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  true  ancestry  of  the  physical  phenomena 
of  Spiritualism,  which  are  but  scantily  represented  in  the 
annals  of  magnetism  and  religious  fanaticism,  is  to  be  sought 
in  a  system  of  belief  which  in  its  later  years,  at  any  rate, 
formed  the  characteristic  superstition  of  the  vulgar — in  witch- 
craft and  its  associated  phenomena. 

We  have  seen  that  the  hysterical  children,  who  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  discovery  and  conviction  of  witches,  habitually  re- 
inforced the  sinister  indications  afforded  by  their  self- 
suggested  fits  and  convulsions  by  the  employment  of 
various  mechanical  devices — the  vomiting  of  pins  and  other 
small  objects,  throwing  of  stones,  movements  of  furniture, 
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and  occasional  surreptitious  levitations  of  themselves.  With 
the  passing  of  the  generations  these  mischievous  outbreaks, 
which  to  this  day  still  make  their  appearance  from  time 
to  time  not  only  amongst  the  uneducated,  gradually  changed 
their  external  form,  as  the  belief  of  the  spectators  ebbed  from 
witchcraft  to  possession,  and  from  possession  to  occult  forces. 
Mistress  Faith  Corbet,  the  two  little  modest  girls  of  John 
Mompesson,  Hettie  Wesley,  Mary  Jobson,  Angelique  Cottin, 
are  all  links  in  the  one  chain  of  evolution.  The  motive 
in  all  cases  appears  to  have  been  the  morbid  craving  for 
notoriety  and  excitement  on  the  part  of  a  sickly  child  ;  the 
means  employed  vary  from  age  to  age  only  with  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  for  deception  ;  the  explanations  adopted  by 
the  sympathetic  spectators  repeat  accurately  their  individual 
beliefs  and  temperament,  or  the  current  traditions  of  the 
country  and  the  time.  In  the  case  of  Faith  Corbet  and  the 
Drummer  of  Tedworth  the  effects  were  ascribed  to  the 
malignancy  of  witchcraft ;  in  the  Wesley  household,  as 
in  most  modern  outbreaks,  the  disturbances  were  supposed 
to  indicate  a  spirit  of  doubtful  character.  Mary  Jobson,  in 
the  eyes  of  Dr.  Clanny,  was  the  recipient  of  angelic  inspira- 
tion ;  whilst  the  performances  of  Angelique  Cottin  were 
ascribed  in  scientific  Paris  to  the  operation  of  electricity. 

For  generations  the  two  streams  of  superstition  had  pur- 
sued a  parallel  course  without  meeting.  The  learned  had 
believed  in  their  fluids,  the  vulgar  in  their  Poltergeists ;  but 
whilst  the  magnetic  somnambule  had  for  the  most  part 
eschewed  physical  phenomena,  the  naughty  children  had 
found  the  seeing  of  visions  and  trance-speaking  too  tame  to 
satisfy  their  ambitions.  With  the  introduction  of  Angelique 
Cottin  to  the  scientific  world  of  Paris  the  two  streams  had 
seemed  about  to  unite ;  but  it  was  not  actually  until  two  or 
three  years  later,  and  in  America,  that  their  fusion  became  an 
accomplished  fact. 

In  France,  the  land  of  its  birth,  Animal  Magnetism  had 
been  from  the  first  predominantly  naturalistic,  though  even 
in  France  there  had  been  a  few  men  who,  following  the 
example  of  the  great  Swedish  seer,  had  seen  in  the  trance 
an  open  gate  to  the  spiritual  world.  In  1847  this  inter- 
pretation received  strong  support  from  the  trance  utterances 
of  Cahagnet's  somnambules.  In  Germany  the  Spiritualist 
interpretation  had  found  many  and  enthusiastic  adherents, 
and  a  special  cult  had  been  founded  on  the  revelations  of  the 
so-called  Seeress  of  Prevorst.  In  England,  mainly  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  predominant  influence  of  Elliotson  and  to  the 
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association  of  the  new  science  with  a  materiahstic  phrenology, 
the  naturaHst  view  had,  as  in  France,  with  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions  prevailed. 

It  was  in  America,  however,  where,  as  in  England,  the 
cult  of  Animal  Magnetism  had  won  but  tardy  recognition, 
that  the  Spiritualist  interpretation  found  its  most  congenial 
soil,  and  attained  ultimately  its  fullest  development.  At 
first,  indeed,  the  chief  crop  consisted  of  pseudo-scientific 
theories  of  fluids  and  emanations,  framed  perhaps  on  more 
vigorous  lines  and  with  a  more  conspicuous  freedom  from 
the  trammels  of  fact  than  in  the  older  civilisations.  But  the 
times  were  peculiarly  favourable  to  growth  in  another 
direction.  Apart  from  the  conditions  inseparable  from  a 
new  and  rapidly  expanding  society,  with  a  people  of  quick 
intelligence,  but  lacking  as  yet  in  fixed  and  recognised 
standards  of  belief  and  culture,  the  temperament  of  the 
,  American  people  appears  to  have  been,  at  this  time  at  any 
rate,  especially  open  to  the  appeal  of  religious  or  humani- 
tarian enthusiasm.  In  the  decade  1840-50  two  such 
enthusiasms  had  caught  and  still  held  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent  and  the  imminent 
millennium  had  been  preached  for  some  years  by  William 
Miller  in  New  York  and  neighbouring  States,  and  in  1843 — 
the  date  fixed  for  the  Second  Coming — his  followers  were 
reckoned  to  number  about  fifty  thousand.  Many  of  these 
lived  in  the  daily  and  almost  hourly  expectation  of  a  new 
heaven  upon  earth.  In  superficial  contrast  with  this  promise 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  scheme  of  Fourier  for  the 
reconstruction  of  human  societies  on  Socialist  lines  found  at 
the  same  time  a  ready  hearing.  The  Second  Adventist,  no 
doubt,  found  his  adherents  chiefly  amongst  the  more  ignorant 
members  of  the  community,  whilst  Brisbane  and  other  ex- 
ponents of  Fourierism  made  their  appeal,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  the  educated  classes.  But  in  whichever  guise  the  appeal 
came,  it  found  its  response  in  the  same  deep-seated  human 
instincts,  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  shortcomings  of  the 
present  social  state,  the  perennial  expectation  of  a  Golden 
Age  to  come. 

The  "magnetic  clairvoyants"  who  sprang  up  in  a  society 
thus  constituted  and  thus  prepared  inevitably  shared  the 
contagion  of  the  time.  They  soon  forsook  neuropathy, 
etherology,  and  pathetism,  to  discourse  at  large  of  spiritual 
influx  and  social  justice,  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
We  have  seen  how  in  Andrew  Jackson  Davis  these  influences 
made  themselves  felt ;  the  Poughkeepsie  Seer  was  essentially 
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a  child  of  his  time.  Other  temporary  circumstances  com- 
bined to  swell  the  ranks  of  his  disciples  and  to  make  his 
appeal  more  effective  and  far-reaching.  The  Churches 
whose  sympathies  were  widest  and  their  doctrinal  bonds 
the  most  lax  naturally  contributed  most  to  the  new  move- 
ment. In  particular  the  Universalist  Church,  which  had 
been  preoccupied  for  a  generation  with  questions  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  future  life  and  its  relations  with  the  present, 
and  was  daily  losing,  through  the  divisions  of  opinion  on 
these  questions,  many  of  its  most  earnest  members,  furnished 
many  recruits  to  the  nascent  Spiritualism  of  Poughkeepsie. 

But  the  movement  even  so  seemed  at  one  time  about  to 
suffer  euthanasia,  as  so  many  kindred  movements  have  done. 
The  concrete  promises  of  an  imminent  social  reconstruction 
seemed  about  to  prevail  over  the  vaguer  and  more  remote 
ideals  of  the  clairvoyant  and  those  about  him.  By  the 
middle  of  1849  the  control  of  the  Univerccelum  had  already 
passed  from  their  hands,  and  that  organ  was  thenceforth 
devoted  to  the  spreading  of  the  new  hope  of  salvation  on 
mundane  lines,  by  means  of  co-operation  and  trades-unions. 
But,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Edward  Irving's  con- 
gregation, expectations  of  spiritual  signs  and  wonders,  if 
sufficiently  definite,  are  apt  to  breed  their  own  fulfilment ; 
and  the  hopes  of  Davis,  Fernald,  Harris,  and  their  followers 
were  not  destined  to  remain  fruitless.  The  outbreak,  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  of  Poltergeist  manifestations  of  a  familiar 
type  in  a  rural  township  in  New  York  State,  their  rapid 
spread  in  neighbouring  towns,  and  their  reinforcement  two 
years  later  by  similar  performances  of  a  more  elaborate 
kind  in  the  house  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  gave  the 
necessary  impulse.  All  the  vague  mystic  aspirations  and 
hopes  of  a  coming  revelation  crystallised  round  these  con- 
crete messages  from  the  Unknown,  and  by  the  middle  of 
1850  we  find  Modern  Spiritualism  fairly  started  on  its  career, 
with  some  half-dozen  organs  of  its  own,  edited  for  the  most 
part  by  those  who  had  gathered  round  the  Seer  of  Pough- 
keepsie. 

The  new  gospel  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  men  in 
diverse  ways.  To  the  idly  curious,  the  mere  brute  appetite 
for  the  marvellous,  it  offered  signs  and  wonders ;  to  those 
whose  curiosity  was  of  a  more  instructed  kind  it  held  out 
hopes  of  new  developments  of  science,  a  science  which,  start- 
ing from  the  physical,  should  mount  up  towards  the  spiritual; 
those  who  looked  only  for  an  earthly  Utopia  were  dazzled 
with  the  promise  of  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  their  dream ; 
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it  offered  consolation  to  the  mourner ;  and  to  all  some  hope 
of  light  on  the  mystery  of  the  universe.  The  movement 
was  thus  inspired,  in  its  beginnings,  with  a  genuine  enthu- 
siasm which  may  not  unfitly,  perhaps,  be  called  religious. 
With  all  their  imperfections,  the  early  apostles  of  Spiritualism 
in  America  seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  disinterested. 
Sometimes,  as  with  Spear,  Ferguson,  Warren  Chase,  Edmonds, 
and,  a  little  later,  Robert  Owen  in  this  country,  the  enthu- 
siasm was  of  a  high  type.  There  was  egotism,  no  doubt, 
but  the  objects  of  ambition  were  not  of  a  personal  kind. 
The  new  cult,  as  represented  by  its  leading  spokesmen,  was 
rarely  sordid.  Even  the  repulsive  extravagances  of  Thomas 
Lake  Harris  had,  at  the  worst,  something  of  idealism.  But 
the  limitations  of  the  new  gospel  betrayed  its  origin.  The 
epithet  "  religious,"  indeed,  seems  to  require  some  justification. 
If  the  prostration  of  the  heart  before  the  vision  of  Ideal 
Righteousness,  of  the  intellect  before  Supreme  Intelligence, 
is  essential  to  religion,  the  movement  was  so  far  not  religious. 
Its  prophets  held  their  offices  as  self-constituted  seers,  by  no 
ordinance  of  higher  powers.  The  universe  for  them  con- 
tained no  mystery;  their  vision  was  limited  by  the  monstrous 
shadow  cast  in  their  own  likeness  on  the  void.  Their  appeal, 
in  fact,  including  as  it  did  the  proffered  solace  to  bereaved 
affection,  was  of  an  almost  exclusively  mundane  character. 
They  held  out  the  promise,  not  of  new  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things,  as  "  spiritual "  has  been  interpreted  in  other  religious 
movements,  but  of  a  practicable  and  imminent  millennium, 
freed  from  the  fear  of  death,  and  continuing,  on  the  grey 
level,  through  indefinite  generations.  Their  gospel  aimed 
not  at  raising  earth  to  heaven,  but  at  bringing  down  heaven 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  earth.  The  grace  and  beauty  of 
medieval  belief  had,  of  course,  long  since  vanished.  Spirit- 
ualists no  more  than  their  contemporaries  could  hope  to 
realise  the  poet's  vision  : — 

"With  white  feet  of  angels  seven 
Her  white  feet  go  glimmering, 
And  above  the  deep  of  heaven. 
Flame  on  flame  and  wing  on  wing." 

Probably  no  body  of  earnest  men  and  women  ever  pre- 
sented a  more  unlovely  picture  of  the  hereafter.  Yet  in 
spite,  or  perhaps  because  of  the  concreteness  of  its  ideals, 
and  the  parochial  limitations  of  its  chief  prophets,  the  new 
ideas  had  sufficient  motive  power  to  overrun  the  American 
continent. 
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It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  more  repellent  side  of  the  movement  in  America,  the 
intrusion,  in  response  to  the  popular  demand  for  marvels,  of 
the  professional  charlatan,  and  the  rapid  concurrent  degrada- 
tion of  the  cult.  It  is  more  profitable,  from  the  present 
point  of  view,  to  study  the  growth  of  the  movement  in  this 
country.  Prior  to  1852  the  Spiritualist  interpretation  of  the 
utterances  of  magnetic  somnambules  had  found  here  but  few 
and  half-hearted  supporters.  The  irruption  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  of  one  or  two  professional  rappers  from  America, 
and  the  concurrent  development  of  table-turning,  seem  to 
have  acted  mainly  by  stimulating  the  students  of  the  trance 
to  fresh  investigations,  and  by  making  known  the  phenomena 
of  automatism  to  a  wider  circle.  It  was  on  the  manifesta- 
tions of  trance -speaking,  automatic  writing,  and  similar 
manifestations  in  private  households,  not  on  the  fraudulent 
phenomena  of  the  professional  medium,  that  the  new  faith 
for  some  years  almost  wholly  depended  in  this  country. 
With  the  return  of  Home  from  the  Continent  in  1859,  and 
the  invasion  of  other  American  mediums  during  the  next 
few  years,  English  Spiritualism  entered  on  a  process  of 
popularisation  and  debasement  similar  to  that  which  it  had 
undergone  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  In  this  country,  however, 
the  process  was  of  much  more  gradual  development.  Pro- 
fessional mediumship  itself  was  of  slow  growth  here ;  it 
was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the  decade  1860-70  that 
English  men  or  women,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were 
found  to  rival  the  feats  of  Home,  Foster,  and  the  Davenports. 
And  it  is  noticeable  that  some  of  those  who  were  first  in  the 
field  were  young  girls,  in  whose  case  it  is  easier  to  take  the 
charitable  view  that  the  deception  had  its  origin  in  abnormal 
conditions  of  physique  and  temperament. 

Private  mediumship — the  production  of  spurious  marvels 
for  other  motives  than  those  of  direct  pecuniary  gain — 
formed  for  some  years  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
English  Spiritualism.  Again,  the  genuinely  religious  interest 
of  Howitt,  Shorter,  '^rs.  de  Morgan,  and  the  Wilkinsons, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  scientific  attainments,  on  the  other, 
of  men  like  Varley,  Crookes,  and  Wallace,  who  thought  the 
matter  worthy  their  serious  study,  tended  to  keep  things 
at  a  comparatively  high  level  of  thought  and  feeling.  The 
cult,  indeed,  in  this  country  has  never  attained  to  such 
dimensions  as  a  popular  movement,  nor  sunk  to  quite  so 
low  a  level  of  fatuity  and  imposture  as  the  latter-day 
American  Spiritualism.    This  result  is  no  doubt  partly  due 
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to  the  legal  restrictions  which  have  operated  here  to  hinder 
the  exploitation  of  the  credulous,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
influence  of  the  Press,  and  generally  to  the  difference  in 
social  conditions,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  have  always 
been  found  in  this  country  persons  of  credit  and  seriousness 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

But  from  1870  onwards  various  causes  have  tended  to 
lower  the  general  character  of  the  movement.  First  amongst 
these,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  growth  of  pro- 
fessionalism, and  concurrently  the  increasing  frequency  of 
public  exposures.  But  the  death  or  retirement  of  its  earlier 
champions  had  much  to  do  with  this  result.  The  little  band 
of  men  and  women  who  assisted  at  the  incubation  of 
Spiritualism  from  1855  onwards  gradually  died  or  lost  their 
active  interest  in  the  matter,  and  in  its  later  aspects 
Spiritualism  had  for  some  years  ceased  to  attract  men  of 
like  mind  to  replace  them. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  evidence,  we  find  that  it  is  not 
primarily  on  the  discredited  physical  phenomena,  of  which 
enough  has  been  already  said  in  previous  chapters,  that  the 
belief  in  spirit  influence  or  occult  force  is  founded,  but  on 
manifestations  of  another  order,  of  which  these  feats  of  leger- 
demain form  an  incidental  and  dubious  accompaniment. 
Ecstasy,  possession,  somnambulism,  the  magnetic,  medium- 
istic,  or  hypnotic  trance  are  conditions  exhibiting  certain 
common  characteristics,  the  most  marked  being  that  the 
subject  loses,  more  or  less  completely,  control  over  his  actions 
and  consciousness  of  his  identity.  When  the  hand  acts  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  owner,  when  the  mouth  speaks 
words  foreign  to  the  thoughts  and  character  of  the  speaker,  the 
inference,  in  an  age  of  faith,  is  inevitable  that  the  utterance 
and  the  action  are  to  be  attributed  to  alien  spiritual  powers. 
The  nature  of  the  influence,  whether  diabolic  or  divine,  thus 
supposed  to  act  through  the  intermediary  of  the  ecstatic, 
reflects  accurately  current  traditions  and  beliefs.  Neurotic 
children  and  hysterical  nuns  have  been  possessed,  alike  in 
their  own  belief  and  in  that  of  the  spectators,  by  the  devil 
and  his  angels ;  the  proscribed  peasants  of  the  Cevennes  and 
the  members  of  Irving's  congregation  were  sustained  in 
times  of  tribulation  by  the  fancied  visitation  of  a  divine 
afflatus.  With  the  philosophic  Dr.  Dee  the  spirits,  themselves 
of  ambiguous  habitation,  held  discourse  neither  of  heaven 
nor  hell,  but  of  the  primaeval  language,  of  magic,  and  the 
mystic  relations  of  numbers.  In  eighteenth-century  Paris, 
when  spirits  were  no  longer  fashionable,  the  somnambule's 
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visions  were  all  of  fluidic  emanations,  and  her  revelations 
were  concerned  with  the  subtle  interaction  of  animate  and 
inanimate  bodies. 

Modern  psychology  has  learnt  something  of  the  nature  of 
these  departures  from  normal  consciousness,  and  has  found 
their  analogues,  on  the  one  hand,  in  reverie,  sleep,  and 
automatism  ;  on  the  other,  in  delirium,  hysteria,  and  other 
morbid  conditions.  Further,  it  has  explained  and  justified 
the  belief  in  an  alien  influence  held  by  the  patient  himself 
and  those  around  him.  For  together  with  the  division  or 
restriction  of  consciousness,  which  is  the  common  charac- 
teristic of  these  states,  there  is,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
a  concomitant  alteration  of  the  physical  basis  of  conscious- 
ness. Even  in  automatic  writing  the  automatist  is  frequently 
unconscious  of  the  movement  of  his  hand,  and,  learning 
what  has  been  written  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other  spectators,  by  the  eye  alone,  he  tends 
to  regard  the  movements  of  his  hand  as  extra-personal. 
In  cases  of  trance  and  other  states  where  the  division  of 
consciousness  is  more  complete,  the  corresponding  physio- 
logical changes  are  unquestionably  more  far-reaching. 
Probably,  as  Ribot  has  suggested,  there  is  some  alteration 
in  that  complex  of  organic  sensibilities,  on  which  the  feeling 
of  personal  identity  may  be  presumed  largely  to  depend. 
The  subject  is  conscious  that  he  is  no  longer  the  same  man. 
A  good  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  a  change  in  these 
obscure  sensations  may  suggest  a  change  of  personality  is 
afforded  by  Mr.  Hill  Tout's  experience,  quoted  above.^  His 
assumption  of  the  role  of  his  dying  father  appears  to  have 
been  primarily  inspired  by  his  own  feelings  of  physical 
weakness  and  depression.  Again,  in  spontaneous  trance 
or  in  deep  hypnosis  we  constantly  find  that  the  subject  refers 
to  his  waking  self  in  the  third  person.  He  feels  himself 
another  man,  and  naturally  assumes  another  name. 

In  these  obscure  physiological  changes,  then,  aided  by 
suggestion,  which  is  rarely  lacking,  from  the  spectators,^  is  to 
be  found  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  constant  assumption 
by  the  entranced  subject  of  alien  personalities,  and  of  the 
claim  put  forward  on  his  behalf  for  external  inspiration. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  claim  being  made,  and  made  obviously 
in  good  faith,  is  no  evidence  for  its  authenticity. 

1  Page  303. 

^  The  question  "  Who  are  you?"  commonly  addressed  to  the  performing  table 
or  planchettc  is  obviously  well  calculated  to  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  See 
Professor  Patrick's  remarks  upon  this  point  in  his  article  on  "  Peculiarities  of  the 
Secondary  Personality"  ^^Psychological  Review,  New  York,  Nov.,  1898). 
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Nor,  again,  does  the  realistic  character  of  the  impersona- 
tion and  its  fidelity  to  the  facts  in  itself  furnish  any  better 
guarantee  of  the  claim.  The  hypnotised  subject  will  in  like 
manner,  at  a  hint  from  the  operator,  assume  any  required 
role  and  carry  it  out  with  dramatic  power  and  consistency. 
The  impersonation  by  Mademoiselle  H^lene  Smith  of 
Marie  Antoinette  and  Simandini,  or  by  Mrs.  Piper  of  the 
French  physician  Phinuit,  are  instances  of  the  extraordinary 
coherence  and  lifelike  quality  which  these  trance  creations 
may  assume  in  capable  hands.^ 

The  proof  that  the  intelligence  which  speaks  to  us  through 
the  mouth  of  the  apparently  unconscious  medium  is,  indeed, 
the  particular  spirit  which  he  professes  to  be  is  more  and 
more  clearly  seen  to  depend  less  on  the  evidence  afforded  by 
dramatic  personation  or  imitations  of  gesture,  intonations, 
and  other  external  characteristics,  than  on  similarity  of 
mental  content.  Nor  is  even  here  a  superficial  resemblance 
sufficient  to  justify  the  presumption  of  identity.  If  the 
entranced  medium  speaks  to  me  with  the  voice  of  my  dead 
friend,  uses  his  characteristic  gestures  and  phrases,  or  repro- 
duces his  handwriting,  we  may  be  dealing  merely  with  a 
pseudo-personality  created  by  the  subliminal  fantasy  of  the 
medium.  If  the  "control"  converses  with  me  on  subjects 
known  only  to  myself  and  my  friend,  there  is  still  the 
possibility  that  the  knowledge  displayed  may  have  been 
derived,  by  whatever  process  of  transmission,  from  my  own 
mind.  It  is  only  if  information  should  be  furnished  on 
matters  familiar  to  the  dead  but  unknown  to  the  medium, 
her  interlocutor,  or  any  living  mind,  that  we  are  entitled 
to  look  for  the  explanation  elsewhere. 

Whether  any  tests  of  the  kind  could  suflRce  to  prove  the 
existence  of  discarnate  spirits ;  and,  again,  whether  in  face 
of  the  unknown  and  unimaginable  possibilities  of  deception 
in  that  presumed  other  world,  any  conceivable  proof  of 
personal  identity  should  suffice,  has  been  questioned  by 
competent  authorities.^    But  scepticism  on  the  first  head 

^  See  Dr.  Hodgson's  account  (Proc.  S.  P.  P.,  vol.  viii.  p.  50)  of  the  genesis 
of  "Phinuit"  and  his  own  abortive  researches  into  that  eminent  physician's 
earthly  career.  Dr.  Hodgson  has,  I  understand,  of  late  years  modified  his  view 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  Phinuit  personality ;  but  it  seems  hardly  open  to 
doubt  that  it  is  a  creation  and  not  a  reincarnation. 

^  As  regards  the  first  contention,  take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage 
from  Mlinsterberg :  "  The  question  is  .  .  .  whether  departed  spirits  enter  into 
communication  with  living  men  by  mediums  and  by  incarnation.  The  scientist 
does  not  admit  a  compromise  ;  with  regard  to  this  he  Hatly  denies  the  possibility  ; 
.  ;  .  the  facts  as  they  are  claimed  do  not  exist,  and  never  will  exist "  (Psychology 
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exhibits,  perhaps,  some  confusion  of  thought,  on  the  second 
something  of  pedantry.  Proof  of  the  existence  of  other 
minds  outside  our  own,  even  in  this  world,  is  hardly  capable 
of  expression  in  logical  formulae  ;  and  proof  of  the  existence 
of  spirits,  discarnate  but  not  necessarily  divorced  from  all 
material  embodiment,  might  conceivably  be  obtained,  of  like 
quality,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  produce  practical 
conviction.  And  if  there  are  spirits  at  all,  to  trust  them  on 
the  same  terms  as  we  trust  our  fellow-mortals  would  be  our 
most  prudent  as  it  would  be  our  only  practicable  policy. 

The  old  foundations  of  the  Spiritualist  belief,  then,  have 
been  undermined  by  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge. 
But  just  as  the  faith  might  have  seemed  to  be  tottering  to 
its  final  fall,  it  has  been  buttressed  anew  out  of  its  ruins,  and 
now  stands  to  the  eye  more  firmly  established  than  before. 
In  so  far  as  this  added  support  is  derived  from  the  laborious 
investigations  of  Dr.  Hodgson  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
trance  revelations  of  Mrs.  Piper,  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  other 
clairvoyant  mediums,  the  final  result  will  no  doubt  depend 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  trance  personalities  meet  the 
test  already  indicated.  If  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
or  three  decades  attempts  to  obtain  information  which  is 
outside  the  knowledge  of  any  terrestrial  intelligence  meet 
with  as  little  success  as  they  have  met  with  up  to  the  present 
time,  it  will  seem  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  soi-disant 
spirits  are  only,  in  the  last  analysis,  creatures  of  the  medium's 
imagination.  If  the  test  is  satisfied,  a  notable  advance  will 
have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  proving  personal  im- 
mortality. 

But  an  argument  of  another  kind  has  assumed  prominence 
of  recent  years.  The  remarkable  speculations  of  the  late 
Frederic  Myers  have  gone  far  to  vindicate,  on  new  lines, 
the  Spiritualist  contention,  and  to  bring  it  once  more  as 
an  open  question  before  the  court  of  science.  The  special 
interest  of  his  theory  lies  in  its  assimilation  of  those  latest 
results  of  experimental  psychology,  which  on  a  superficial 
consideration  might  seem  fatal  to  the  claims  of  Spiritualism. 
To  offer  an  adequate  summary  of  Mr.  Myers'  views  within  the 
present  limits  of  space  would  be  impracticable,^  but  briefly 
and  baldly  stated  his  position  is  that  recent  investigations 
demonstrate,    below   the    superficial    consciousness  which 

and  Life,  pp.  252,  253).  On  the  second  point  sec  F.  H.  Bradley,  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  December,  1885,  on  "The  Evidences  of  Spiritualism." 

'  The  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  theory  to  Mr.  Myers' 
forthcoming  work,  Human  Personality  and  its  Survival  of  Bodily  Death. 
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commonly  passes  for  the  whole  personality  of  the  man, 
the  existence  of  a  huge  psychic  organism,  as  yet  imperfectly 
expressed  in  terms  either  of  action  or  thought.  To  adopt 
his  own  simile,  our  work-a-day  consciousness  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  visible  spectrum  :  it  is  but  a  fraction,  and  a 
seemingly  accidental  fraction,  of  a  larger  whole.  Of  the 
invisible  portion  of  this  psychic  spectrum  orthodox  psycho- 
logy recognises  only  one,  and  that  the  inferior,  moiety.  Or, 
to  choose  what  is  perhaps  a  more  exact  simile,  consciousness 
is  regarded  by  psychologists  as  fulfilling  in  the  body  corporeal 
functions  similar  to  those  discharged  by  a  newspaper  in  the 
body  politic.  Each  represents  in  highly  condensed  form 
the  multifarious  operations  of  the  organism.  And  alike  in 
both  the  share  of  representation  accorded  to  any  particular 
activity  is  determined  by  its  need  rather  than  by  its  intrinsic 
importance.  Foreign  relations,  the  reaction  on  an  ever- 
changing  environment,  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge, 
the  cultivation  of  new  modes  of  action,  and  interests  yet 
more  ephemeral  than  these,  fill  the  columns  of  the  newspaper 
as  they  occupy  the  field  of  our  waking  thoughts.  But  alike 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  public  consciousness,  the  activities 
on  which  the  whole  complex  mechanism  depend,  the  labours 
of  unnumbered  millions  in  the  vast  organisation  of  industry, 
the  ceaseless  movements  of  blood  and  lymph,  the  ceaseless 
growth  and  change  of  tissue,  all  the  things  which  are  too 
deeply  knit  up  with  the  essential  fabric  to  need  continual 
supervision  and  direction,  go  on  for  the  most  part  unrecorded. 
But  if  in  times  of  popular  disturbance  the  editor  should 
temporarily  abdicate  his  functions,  or  if  the  man  fall  into 
sleep  or  trance,  these  subterranean  activities  may  at  once 
become  articulate.  Mr.  Myers,  accepting  so  far  the  ordinary 
psychological  view  that  sleep  and  trance  introduce  us  to 
a  more  primitive  state  of  consciousness,  and  bring  us  nearer 
to  the  merely  organic  life  which  we  share  with  the  savage 
and  the  brute,  holds  that  in  these  lapses  from  waking  con- 
sciousness we  may  also  gain  glimpses  of  faculties  as  yet 
unexercised  and  unbreathed,  the  mere  existence  of  which 
is  proof  that  man  is  called  to  nobler  destinies  and  equipped  for 
a  larger  stage  than  this  material  life  can  furnish.  Only  in  these 
conditions  of  partial  psychic  dissolution,  or  on  rare  occasions 
of  stress  and  danger,  when  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the 
organism  is  unequal  to  its  task,  do  these  hidden  faculties 
make  their  power  and  presence  felt.  As  if  behind  the 
editorial  chair  there  should  stand  a  more  august  presence, 
content  for  the  most  part  to  delegate  its  office,  but  able. 
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when  the  need  is  urgent,  to  voice  and  direct  a  nation's 
policy. 

Now  the  strength  of  the  position  here  presented  lies  in 
this,  that  it  makes  the  ordinary  Spiritualist  argument 
superfluous.  Mr.  Myers  does  not,  indeed,  reject  that 
argument.  Whilst  admitting  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of 
the  trance  personalities  are  but  dream-figures,  created  out 
of  the  subject's  own  fantasy,  he  finds  in  certain  cases  proof 
of  communion  with  spirits  of  the  dead.  But  if  his  main 
contention  is  well-founded.  Spiritualists  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  these  dubious  revelations.  Whether  or  not  the 
conditions  of  another  world  permit  its  denizens  to  hold 
halting  communication  with  those  here  is  a  question  of 
slight  and  transitory  import,  if  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
demonstrate,  from  its  own  inherent  properties,  that  the  life 
of  the  soul  is  not  bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  body.  If  in 
states  of  trance  or  ecstasy  the  soul  has  knowledge  of  things 
distant  and  things  hidden,  can  foretell  the  future  and  read 
the  past  as  an  open  book,  it  seems  a  lawful  inference  that,  as 
such  faculties  have  assuredly  not  been  acquired  in  the  process 
of  terrestrial  evolution,  and  find  but  little  employment  or 
justification  here,  they  must  testify  to  a  world  of  higher  uses, 
and  an  evolution  not  conditioned  by  our  material  environ- 
ment. In  a  word,  such  faculties  must  be  regarded  not  as 
vestigial,  but  as  rudimentary ;  a  promise  for  the  future,  not 
an  idle  inheritance  from  the  past. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  theory  here  baldly  out- 
lined is  not  a  mere  philosophical  speculation  founded  on 
assumptions  which  are  incapable  of  verification,  but  a 
scientific  hypothesis,  based  on  the  interpretation  of  certain 
alleged  facts.  As  ■  such,  we  have  to  consider  not  merely  the 
validity  of  the  inference,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  facts. 
It  is  from  this  quarter  that  Mr.  Myers'  position  is  most 
assailable.  That,  if  prevision,  retrocognition,  clairvoyance, 
and  other  transcendent  faculties  can  be  proved  to  inhere  in 
the  soul,  the  soul's  independence  of  the  body  is  made 
manifest,  need  not  perhaps  be  disputed.  But  the  evidence 
seems  at  present  far  from  sufficient  to  establish,  hardly 
sufficient  perhaps  to  justify  the  speculation. 

Taken  altogether,  the  evidence  for  clairvoyance,  prevision, 
and  the  other  supramundane  faculties  postulated  by  the 
theory  falls  far  short,  alike  in  bulk  and  in  quality,  of  the 
evidence  for  telepathy.  And  that  evidence,  as  we  know,  is 
in  common  estimation  held  as  insufficient.  Even  if  the 
operation  of  telepathy  should  be  as  clearly  demonstrated, 
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say,  as  that  of  the  cathode  rays,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
transcendental  position  would  be  strengthened  by  the 
demonstration.  The  little  band  of  investigators — amongst 
them  Mr.  Myers  himself — who  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
hypothesis  of  telepathy  have,  wisely  perhaps,  refrained  from 
committing  themselves  to  any  theory  of  its  mode  of  action. 
That  mind  should  affect  mind  (so  runs  their  cautious  state- 
ment of  the  problem)  in  a  new  mode  may  mean  no  more 
than  that  brain  can  act  upon  brain  by  means  of  ethereal 
vibrations  hitherto  unsuspected.  The  power  itself  may  be 
but  a  last  relic  of  our  discarded  inheritance  from  the  past, 
a  long-disused  faculty  dragged  from  the  dim  lumber-room 
of  a  primitive  consciousness,  and  galvanised  into  a  belated 
and  halting  activity. 

In  fine,  the  first  question  is  not  what  new  agencies  may  be 
inferred  from  the  facts,  but  whether  the  facts  justify  the 
inference  of  any  new  agency  at  all.  We  have  traced 
throughout  the  history  of  recent  mysticism,  from  the 
sixteenth  century  onwards,  the  prevalence  of  a  belief  in 
some  power  of  divining  the  unspoken  thoughts  of  other 
minds,  of  exercising  influence  by  the  unspoken  will,  of 
discerning  things  extraneous  to  the  scope  of  the  ordinary 
senses.  The  mere  existence,  however,  of  a  belief  in  such 
powers,  prevalent  throughout  the  civilised  world,  persisting 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  supported  by  an  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  testimony,  raises  but  a  faint  presump- 
tion that  the  belief  is  well-founded.  We  learn  from  the 
whole  history  of  witchcraft  and  kindred  superstitions,  and 
from  the  extraordinary  persistence  down  to  our  own  day, 
and  amongst  persons  of  some  scientific  attainments,  of  the 
belief  in  fluidic  emanations  from  magnets,  crystals,  drugs, 
and  other  substances,  that  belief  in  such  agencies  is  apt  in 
such  material  to  breed  its  own  justification. 

Moreover,  the  case  is  weakened  by  the  observation  that 
the  psychological  facts,  upon  which  the  belief  is  based,  have 
been  accompanied,  sporadically  at  first,  but  of  late  years 
with  increasing  frequency,  by  facts  of  another  kind,  obviously 
explicable  as  due  to  trickery  or  other  familiar  causes ;  and 
that  both  sets  of  facts  have  for  the  most  part  met  with  equal 
credence  from  contemporary  witnesses.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  reduced  to  one  of  evidence.  The  task  before  us  is 
the  patient  analysis  of  the  existing  evidence,  and  the  attempt, 
preferably  by  direct  experiment,  to  acquire  new  evidence 
on  the  subject.  As  regards  the  historical  testimony  to  the 
transmission  of  thought  and  clairvoyance,  I  have  already 
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recorded  my  personal  conviction  that  it  amounts  to  very 
little.  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  devote  some  space 
to  its  recital  and  analysis,  because  it  forms  a  necessary 
element  in  the  problem ;  but,  owing  to  the  defectiveness 
of  the  records  and  the  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  earlier 
observers,  of  now  recognised  sources  of  error,  we  can  have 
little  assurance  of  its  value.  It  is  only  because  of  the 
accumulation,  in  recent  years,  both  by  observation  and  by 
direct  experiment,  of  facts  pointing  in  the  same  direction, 
that  we  can  feel  justified  in  regarding  the  matter  as  an  open 
question  ;  and  the  recent  evidence  loses  perhaps  more  than 
it  gains  by  juxtaposition  with  the  historical  records.  Mrs. 
Piper  would  be  a  much  more  convincing  apparition  if  she 
could  have  come  to  us  out  of  the  blue,  instead  of  trailing 
behind  her  a  nebulous  ancestry  of  magnetic  somnambules, 
witchridden  children,  and  ecstatic  nuns. 

But  the  study  of  the  past  furnishes  us  with  an  equally 
emphatic  warning  against  an  error  of  an  opposite  character. 
There  is  a  superstition  of  incredulity;  and  the  memory 
of  that  discreditable  episode  in  the  history  of  science  in 
these  islands,  the  contemptuous  rejection  for  nearly  two 
generations  of  the  accumulating  evidence  for  hypnotic 
anaesthesia  and  kindred  phenomena,  should  suffice  to  teach 
us  that  even  the  extravagances  of  mysticism  may  contain 
a  residuum  of  unacknowledged  and  serviceable  fact.  We 
must  not,  for  the  second  time,  throw  away  the  baby  with 
the  water  from  the  bath. 


THE  END 
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Tanchou,  Dr.,  on  Angelique  Cottin, 

i.  41-2 

Tappan,   Mrs.,  i.   265;  her  trance- 
speaking,  ii.  134-9 
Tardy  de  Mon travel,  i.  61,  66,  79,  92 
Tebb,  Mrs.  W.,  a  case  of  fire-ordeal, 

ii.  264 

Tedworth,  the  Drummer  of,  i.  26-7 
Telegraphy,  spiritual,  i.  252-3 
Telepathy,  evidence  for,  ii.  332 ;  defini- 
tion of,  ii.  359-60.    See  Thought- 
transference 
Templeton,  J.  M.,  his  seance  with 

Eglinton,  ii.  213-15 
Theobald,  Miss,  her  trance-writings, 
ii-  133 

Theobald,  Morell,  ii.  75,  177;  on  his 
experiences,  ii.  91-4 

Theosophical  Society,  ii.  175-6,  178 

Theosophy,  i.  107 

Thompson,  Mrs.,  ii.  357 

Thought-transference,  i.  5-6,  9;  in 
witchcraft,  i.  23;  in  alchemy,  i.  47; 
in  magnetic  trance,  i.  63,  65,  69,  70, 
85,  87,  90,  93,  94,  no,  133,  140, 
150;  by  mediums,  i.  190  seq.,  242, 
251;  ii.  176,  182,  329;  Professor 
Barrett  on,  ii.  159 

Threads,  use  of,  in  conjuring  tricks, 
ii.  241-2,  272-3 

Thury,  Professor,  ii.  161 ;  his  experi- 
ments, ii.  187-8 

Tiffany,  Joel,  i.  292,  300,  303 

Ti7!ies  on  Davenport  Brothers,  ii.  57-8 ; 
on  Foster's  mediumship,  ii.  53; 
need  of  investigating  Spiritualism, 
ii.  140 

Tissie  on  dreams  prompting  to  action, 
ii.  322 

Tolmaque,  his  imitation  of  the  Daven- 
port Brothers,  ii.  59-60 

"Tongues,"  speaking  and  writing  in, 
i.  4-1 1,  207,  257  seq.;  ii.  34,  37-9. 

73.  304-5 
Touch,  sense  of,  its  fallibility,  ii.  197 
Tout,  C.  H.,  his  experiences,  ii.  302-4, 

355 ;  on  day-dreaming,  ii.  309 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

 .  cO»  ■  

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.  Edited 
by  E.  V.  Lucas.    With  numerous  Illustrations,    In  Seven  Volumes. 
Demy  8w.    "js.  6d.  each. 
This  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Charle   and  Mary  Lamb,  in  five  volumes  (to  be 
followed  by  two  volumes  containing  the  Letters),  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  new  matter  both  in  prose  and  verse — several  thousand  words  in 
all.    Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas,  the  editor,  has  attempted  in  the  notes,  not  only  to  relate 
Lamb's  writings  to  his  life,  but  to  account  for  all  his  quotations  and  allusions — 
an  ideal  of  thoroughness  far  superior  to  any  that  previous  editors  have  set  before 
themselves.    A  Life  of  Lamb  by  Mr.  Lucas  will  follow  next  year. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 
By  Thomas  Carlyle.  With  an  Introduction  by  C.  H.  Firth, 
M.A.,  and  Notes  and  Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomas.  Three 
Volumes.    6s.  each.  [Methuen' s  Standard  Library. 

This  edition  is  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  modern  scholarship  by  the  addition  of 
numerous  new  letters  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  correction  of  many  errors  which 
recent  research  has  discovered. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  By  LORD 
Macaulay.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Montague,  M.A.  Three  Volumes. 
Crown  8vo.    6s.  each.  [A/elhuen's  Standard  Library. 

The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely  annotated. 

IN  MEMORIAM,  MAUD,  AND  THE  PRINCESS.  Edited 
by  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Mei/u*en's  Stattdard  Library. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Edited  by  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Three  Volumes.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  each. 

{Methuen's  Standard  Library, 
This  edition  is  magnificently  equipped  with  notes. 

LORD  STRATHCONA:  The  Story  of  His  Life.  By 

Beckles  WiLLSON,    Illustrated.    Demy  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

OTHELLO,   Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart.   Demy  Svo.   y.  6d. 

[The  Arden  Shakesj>eare. 

ROBERT  HARLEY,  EARL  OF  OXFORD.  By  E.  S.  RoscOE. 
Illustrated.    Demy  %vo.    "js.  6d. 
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WALTER  RALEIGH.  By  Miss  J.  A.  Taylor.  With  12 
Illustrations.    Cloth,      6d,  ;  leather,  4^.  net. 

[Little  Biographies. 

LORD  TENNYSON.  By  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.  With  12 
Illustrations.    Cloth,  y.  6d.  ;  leather,  4X.  tiet. 

[Little  Biographies, 

ERASMUS.  By  E.  F.  H.  Capey.  With  Illustrations.  C/oi/t, 
2s.  6cl. ;  leather,  41  7tet.  [Little  Biographies. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  Edited  by 
Stephen  Gwynn.    Pott  Svo,  cloth,  is.  Cd.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[  The  Little  Library, 

ESMOND.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  Edited  by  Stephen 
Gwynn.  Two  Volumes.  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d. 
net,  [The  Little  Lib?-ary. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Edited  by 
Stephen  Gwynn.  Two  Volumes.  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ; 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [The  Little  Library. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Atlay. 
Two  Volumes.    Pott  Svo,  cloth,  \s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[The  Little  Library. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS.  Edited  by 
J.  B.  B.  Nichols.    Pott  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[  The  Little  Library. 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Edited  by  Percy  Dearmer.  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

[The  Little  Library. 

THE  INHERITANCE.  By  SuSAN  Ferrier.  Two  Volumes. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  IS.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d,  net. 

[The  Little  Library. 

PARIS.    By  HILAIRE  Belloc.     Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

CORNWALL.  By  A.  L.  Salmon.  Illustrated  by  B.  C. 
Boulter.    Pott  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  ;  leather,  3x.  6d.  net. 

[  The  Little  Guides. 

KENT.  By  G.  Clinch.  Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Pott  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  ;  leather,  3J.  6d.  net.  [The  Little  Guides. 

BRITTANY.  By  S.  Baring  -  Gould.  Illustrated  by  J. 
Wylie.    Pott  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  ;  leather,  t,s.  6d.  ttei. 

[The  Little  Guides. 

THE  ENGLISH  LAKES.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.    Pott  Svo,  cloth  i\s.  ;  leather,  4s.  6d.  net 

[The  Little  Guides. 
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ON  COMMANDO.  By  D.  S.  van  Warmelo.  With  Portrait. 
Crown  8w.    3^  6d. 

THE  BRUNT  OF  THE  WAR.  By  Emily  Hobhouse.  With 
Map  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8w. 

THE  HEART  OF  JAPAN.    By  C.  L.  Brownell.  Illustrated. 
Crown  %vo.  6s. 
A  lively  description  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese. 

OLD  PICTURE-BOOKS.  By  A.  W.  Pollard,  M.A.  With 
many  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    Js.  6d.  net. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  TIME  ALLUSIONS  IN  THE  DIVINE 
COMEDY.    ByG.  Pradeau.  With  a  Dial.  Small  quarto,  ss.  6d. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  PERSIA.  By  Captain  Donald 
Stuart.    With  a  Map,    Crtwu  8vo.  6s. 

THE  VISIT  TO  LONDON.  Described  in  verse  by  E.  V. 
Lucas,  and  in  coloured  pictures  by  F.  D.  Bedford.    Small  ^^to.  6s. 

This  charming  book  describes  the  introduction  of  a  country  child  to  the  delights  and 
sights  of  London.  It  is  the  result  of  a  well-known  partnership  between  author  and 
artist. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  GARDEN. 
By  H.  M.  Batson.  Illustrated  by  F.  Carruthers  Gould  and  A. 
C.  Gould.    Demy  t>vo.    los.  6d. 

MODERN  SPIRITUALISM.  By  Frank  Podmore.  Two 
Volumes,    Svo.    21s.  net. 

ANCIENT  COFFERS  AND  CUPBOARDS  :  Their  History 
and  Description.  With  many  Illustrations.  By  Fred  Roe. 
Quarto.    £3,  ^s.  net. 

THE  INNER  AND  MIDDLE  TEMPLE.  By  H.  H.  L. 
Bellot,  M.A.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 

SIDELIGHTS  ON  THE  GEORGIAN  PERIOD.  By  GEORGE 
Paston.    With  many  illustrations.    Demy  Svo.    los.  6d. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  'NEWSPAPER  GIRL.'  By 
Elizabeth  L.  Banks,  Author  of  '  Campaigns  of  Curiosity.'  With 
Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  ST.  ANSELM.  Edited  by  C.  C.  J. 
Webb,  M.  A.    Fott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[  The  Library  of  Devotion. 

THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  BISHOP  ANDREWES.  By  F.  E. 
Brightman,  M.A.,  of  Pusey  House,  Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  INDUSTRY  :  A  Study  in  Work 
and  Workers,  By  T.  M.  YoUNG.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.;  paper 
boards,  ^s.  6d. 
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COMPARATIVE  THEOLOGY.    By  J.  A.  MacCulloch. 
Crown  Svo.    6s.  [The  Churchman's  Library. 

SECOND  STRINGS.    By  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.    F'cap.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 
A  volume  of  light  verse. 

Educational  Books 

DESIGNING  AND  WEAVING.  By  A.  F.  Barker.  Illus- 
trated.   Demy  Svo. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY.  By  J.  E.  Marr,  F.R.S.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  2>vo. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  MENSURATION  FOR  THE  WORK- 
SHOP AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL.  By  C.  T.  Millis, 
M.I.M.E.,  Principal  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic  College.  With 
Diagrams.    Crown  Svo, 

EASY  DICTATION  AND  SPELLING.  By  W.  Williamson, 
B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  West  Kent  Grammar  School,  Brockley. 
Fcap.  Svo.  is, 

THE  ROSE  READER.  By  Edward  Rose.  With  Four 
coloured  and  other  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d,  And  in  4 
Parts.    Parts  I.  and  11.,  6d.  each  ;  Part  III.,  Sd.  ;  Part  IV.,  lod. 

JUNIOR  ENGLISH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By 
W.  Williamson,  B.A.,  Headmaster  West  Kent  Grammar 
School,  Brockley.    Fcap.  Svo.    \s.       [Junior  Examination  Series, 

JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By 
W.  S.  Beard,  Headmaster  Modern  School,  Farehani.  Fcap.  Svo. 
IS.  [Junior  Examination  Series, 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  Edited  by  A.  E.  RUBIE, 
M.A.,  Headmaster  Royal  Naval  School,  Eltham.    Crown  Svo.  2s. 

[Methuen's  Junior  School  Books. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  LUKE.  Edited  by 
W.  Williamson,  B.A.,  Pleadmaster  of  the  West  Kent  Grammar 
School,  Brockley.  CrownSvo.  ls.6d.  [Methuen' s  Junior  School  Books. 

A  JUNIOR  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  L.  A.  Sornet  and 
M.  J.  AcATOS,  Modern  Language  Masters  at  King  Edward's  School, 
Birmingham^  [Methuen's  Jtnior  School  Books. 

THE  STUDENTS'  PRAYER  BOOK.  Part  i.  Morning 
AND  Evening  Prayer  and  Litany.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Flecker,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Headmaster  of  the  Dean  Close  School, 
Cheltenham.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
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A  JUNIOR  CHEMISTRY.    By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.A.,  F.C.S., 

Science  Master  at  Framlingham  College.  With  73  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.    2s.  6J,  \_Meihuen's  Junior  School  Books. 

JUNIOR  ALGEBRA  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.   By  S.  W. 
Finn,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  is. 

Zhe  %itne  JBlue  :fl3oofts  for  CbflDren 

Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Illustratedi    Square  Fcap.  %vo.    2s.  6d. 
Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing  a  series  of  children's  books  under 
the  above  general  title.    The  new  volumes  are  : 

A  SCHOOL  YEAR.    By  Netta  Syrett. 

THE  PEELES  AT  THE  CAPITAL.    By  T.  Hilbert. 

THE  TREASURE  OF  PRINCEGATE  PRIORY.   By  T.  Cobb. 

Fiction 

TEMPORAL  POWER  :  A  Study  in  Supremacy,   By  Marie 

CoRELLi.    Crown  2,vo.  6s. 

THE  SEA  LADY.    By  H.  G.  Wells.    Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

A  FIVE  YEARS'  TRYST  AND  OTHER  STORIES.    By  Sir 
Walter  Besant.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.    By  Arthur  Morrison, 

Author  of 'A  Child  of  the  Jago,' etc.     Cro7vn  Svo.  6s. 

OLIVIA'S  SUMMER.    By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Mann,  Author  of  '  The 
Patten  Experiment.'    Crown  %vo.  6s. 

A  BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.    By  F.  Anstey,  Author  of 'Vice 
Versa.'    Illustrated  by  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  Zvo.  y.  6d. 

THE  WHITE  WOLF  AND  OTHER  FIRESIDE  TALES. 

By  '  Q. '    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
THE  RIVER.    By  Eden  Phillpotts.    Crown  Svo  6s. 
A  ROMAN  MYSTERY.  By  Richard  Bagot.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 

JAIR  THE  APOSTATE.     By  A.  G.  Hales.    Illustrated  by 
A.  ri.  BUCKLAND.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

FELIX.     By  R.  Hichens,  Author  of  'Flames,'  etc.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  BUSH.    By  Harry  LA^vsoN.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES.    By  Jane  BARLO^v, 

Author  of  '  Irish  Idylls.'    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY.    By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

Illustrated  by  N.  Tenison.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
THE  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  Being  the  Romance  of  a 

Motor  Car.    By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Wlliamson.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 
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HONEY.    By  Helen  Mathers,  Author  of  '  Comin'  thro'  the 

Rye. '    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
HOLY  MATRIMONY.    By  DOROTHEA  GERARD,  Author  of 

'  Lady  Baby.'    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
MISS  QUILLET.    By  S.  Baring-Gould,  Author  of  'Mehalah.' 

Illustrated  by  G.  Grenville  Manton.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
BARBARA'S  MONEY.   By  Adeline  Sergeant,  Author  of 

*  The  Story  of  a  Penitent  Soul.'    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
JIM  TWELVES.    By  W.  F.  Shannon,  Author  of  'The  Mess 

Deck.'    Crown  Svo.    3^.  6d. 

THE  ADVENTURES   OF   SIR  JOHN   SPARROW.  By 

Harold  Begbie.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
THE   FATE  OF  VALSEC.    By  J.  Bloundelle  Burton. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

PAPA.  By  Mrs.  C.  N.  WILLIAMSON,  Author  of  'The  Barn- 
stormers. '    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

MRS.  CLYDE.    By  JULIEN  GORDON.    Crozun  Svo.  6s. 

THE  BRANDED  PRINCE.  By  Weatherby  Chesney, 
Author  of 'John  Topp,  Pirate.'    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  THE  HILLS.  By  Mrs.  BURTON  HARRISON. 
Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  TWICKENHAM  PEERAGE.  By  Richard  Marsh, 
Author  of  '  The  Beetle.'    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  PUPPET  CROWN.  By  HarOLD  MacgRATH.  Illus- 
trated.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 

WITH  ESSEX  IN  IRELAND.    By  the  Hon.  Emily  L.\w- 
LESS.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
A  cheaper  edition  of  a  book  which  won  considerable  populaiity  in  a  more  expensive 
form  some  years  ago. 

THE  INCA'S  TREASURE.  By  Ernest  Glanville. 
Illustrated  by  A.  H.  Buckland.    Crown  Svo.    y.  6d. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title  a  Monthly 
Series  of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Each 
Number  is  as  long  as  the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel. 
No.  XXXII.  THE  KLOOF  BRIDE.    By  Ernest  GLANVILLE. 

/IDetbuen's  Sixpenny  Xibravy 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.    By  GEORGE  Eliot. 
PETER  SIMPLE.   By  Captain  Marryat. 
MARY  BARTON.    By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.  By  Jane  Austen. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH.   By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
JACOB  FAITHFUL.  By  Captain  Marryat. 
SHIRLEY.   By  Charlotte  Bronte. 
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Jacob  Abbot.  THE  beechnut  book. 

Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illustrated. 
Square  Fcap  Svo.    2S.  6<i. 

[Little  Blue  Books. 

W.  P.  Adeney,  M.A.  See  Bennett  and 
Adeney. 

.ffischylus.  AGAMEMNON,  CHOEPHO- 
ROE,  EUMENIDES.  Translated  by 
Lewis  Cami'Uell,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  $s. 

[Classical  Translations. 

G.  A.  Aitken.  See  Swift. 

William  Alexander,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 

Armagh.  THOUGHTS  AND  COUN- 
SELS OF  MANY  YEARS.  Selected 
from  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Alex- 
ander.   Square  Pott  Zvo.    es,  6d. 

St.  Anselm,  THE  DEVOTIONS  OF. 
Edited  by  C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A.  Pott  Zvo. 
Cloth,  2S.  ;  leather,  21.  6d.  net. 

[  Library  of  Devotion. 

Aristophanes.  THE  FROGS.  Translated 
into  English  byE.  W.  Huntingford,  M.A. , 
Professor  of  Classics  in  Trinity  College, 
Toronto.    Crown  Zvo.    ZJ.  6d. 

Aristotle.  THE  NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  John  Burnet,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews.  Demy  Svo. 
i$s.  net. 

'  We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  an  edition 
of  any  classical  author  in  which  what  is  held 
in  common  with  other  commentators  is  so 
clearly  and  shortly  put,  and  what  is  original 
is  (with  equal  brevity)  of  such  value  and 
interest. ' — Pilot, 

J.  B.  Atkins.  THE  RELIEF  OF  LADY- 
SMITH.  With  16  Plans  and  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 


St.  Augustine,  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF. 
Newly  Translated,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church.  Third  Edition,  Pott 
Svo,    Cloth,  3S ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[  Library  of  Devotion. 
'  The  translation  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
English,  and  the  introduction  is  a  masterly 
exposition.  We  augur  well  of  a  series  which 
begins  so  satisfactorily." — Times. 

Jane  Austen.  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE. Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Two 
Volumes.  Pott  Svo.  Each  volume,  cloth, 
IS.  6d.;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY.  Edited  by  E. 
V.Lucas.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth,-is.6d.;  leather, 
2S.  6il.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Constance  Bache.  BROTHER  MUSI- 
CIANS. Reminiscences  of  Edward  and 
Walter  Bache.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Cro2vn  Svo.    6s.  net, 

R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell,  Major-General. 
THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREMPEH.  A 
Diary  of  Life  in  Ashanti,  1895.  With  21 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Third  Edition, 
Large  Crown  Svo.  6s, 

THE  MATABELE  C.\MPAIGN,  1S96. 
With  nearly  100  Illustrations.  Fourth  and 
Cheaper  Edition,    Large  Crown  Svo,  6s, 

Graham  Balfour.  THE  LIFE  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Second 
Edition.  Two  Volumes.  Demy  Svo,  2-,s, 
net. 

'  The  biographer  has  performed  his  labour 
of  love  with  exemplary  skill,  with  unfailing 
good  taste,  and  with  an  enthusiastic  .idmira- 
tion  for  the  genius  of  the  writer  and  a  whole- 
souled  aflTection  for  the  man.' — 

Daily  Telegraph, 

'  The  story  has  all  the  charm  of  a  revela- 
tion. It  is  written  with  admirable  taste  and 
simplicity,  '—Pall  Mall  Gateite. 
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'  Mr.  Balfour  has  done  his  work  extremely 
well — done  it,  in  fact,  as  Stevenson  himself 
would  have  wished  it  done,  with  care  and 
skill  and  affectionate  appreciation.  His 
own  personal  tribute  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  second  volume  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
writing,  the  tribute  of  a  relative  and  admirer, 
but  none  the  less  faithful  and  discerning.' — 
IVestminster  Gazette. 

S.  Baring-Gould,  Author  of '  Mehalah,'  etc. 
THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONA- 
PARTE.    With  over  450  Illustrations  in 
the  Text,  and   12   Photogravure  Plates. 
Gilt  top.    Large  quarto.  36^. 

'The  main  feature  of  this  gorgeous 
volume  is  its  great  wealth  of  beautiful 
photogravures  and  finely-executed  wood 
engravings,  constituting  a  complete  pic- 
torial chronicle  of  Napoleon  I.'s  personal 
history.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  'THE  CAESARS. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Busts, 
Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  Fifth  Edition. 
Royal  Svo.    1 5s. 

'A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book 
on  a  subject  of  undying  interest.  It  is 
brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are 
supplied  on  a  scale  of  profuse  magnificence. ' 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Initial  Letters 
by  Arthur  J.  Gaskin.  Second  Edition. 
Cro^vn  ivo.    Buckram.  6s. 

OLD  ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  ivo.    Buckram,  ts. 
'A  charming  volume.' — Guardian. 

THE  CROCK  OF  GOLD.  Fairy  Stories. 
Crown  Sj'f .  6j. 

'Twelve  delightful  fairy  tales.'— /'wxc/;. 

THE  VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW :  A 
Biography.  A  new  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

A  completely  new  edition  of  the  well- 
known  biography  of  R.  S.  Hawker. 

DARTMOOR:  A  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Sketch.  With  Plans  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'  A  most  delightful  guide,  companion  and 
instructor.' — Scotsman. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  WEST.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  T7va  volumes. 
Vol.  I.  Devon.  Second  Edition.  Vol.  11. 
Cornwall.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Bvo. 
6s.  each. 

'  Bracing  as  the  air  of  Dartmoor,  the 
Icgend  wcird  as  twilight  over  Dozmare  Pool, 
they  pive  us  a  very  good  idea  of  this  en- 
chantmgand  beautifuldistrict.' — Guardian. 

  A 


A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANY.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Uniform  in  scope  and  size  with  Mr. 
Baring-Gotdd's  well-known  books  on  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  Dartmoor. 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions.   Fifth  Edition.   Large  Cr.  %vo.  6s, 

AN  OLD  ENGLISH  HOME.  With  numer- 
ous Plans  and  Illustrations.   Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

YORKSHIRE  ODDITIES  AND 
STRANGE  EVENTS.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.  6s. 

STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPER- 
STITIONS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

A  GARLAND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG: 
English  Folk  Songs  with  their  Traditional 
Melodies,  Collected  and  arranged  by 
S.  Baring-Gould  and  H.  F.  Sheppard. 
Demy  ^to.  6s. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Traditional 
Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  West  of  England, 
with  their  Melodies.  Collected  by  S. 
Baring  -  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H,  F.  Shep- 
pard, M.A.  In  4  Parts.  Parts  I.,  II., 
III.,  3J.  each.  Fart  IV.,  sj.  In  One 
V olume,  French  Morocco,  1 5^. 

'A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos, 
grace,and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday  Review. 

S.  E.  BaUy.  A  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL 
READER.  With  Vocabulary.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  Bvo.  2s. 

[Commercial  Series. 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With  Vocabulary.  Third 
Edition,    Crown  Bvo,  as. 

[Commercial  Series. 

A  GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  READER. 
With  Vocabulary.    Ci  own  Bvo,  2S, 

[Commercial  Series. 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With  Vocabulary.  Cro7vn 
Bio,    2S,  6d.  [Commercial  Series. 

W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.  ISAIAH.  Two 
Volumes.  Fcap.  Bi/o.  2s.  net  each.  Vol.  i. 
With  Map.  [Churchman's  Bible. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett.  A  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Pott  Bvo. 
Cloth,  us.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2.t.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Librarj'. 

R.  R.  N.  Baron,  M.A.  FRENCH  PROSE 
COMPOSITION.  Crown  Bvo.  2s.  6d. 
Key,  y.  net. 

H.  M.  Barron,  M.A.,  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  TEXTS  FOR  SERMONS  ON 
VARIOUS  OCCASIONS  AND  SUB- 
JECTS. With  a  Preface  by  Canon  Scott 
Holland.    Crown  8f«   3.r.  6d, 
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C.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Econ- 
omics at  Trinity  College,  JJublin.  THE 
COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS.  Second 
EditioK,    Crown  Zvo   2S.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

H.  M.  BatSOn.    See  Edward  FitzGerald. 

A.  Hulme  Beaman.  PONS  ASINORUM  ; 
OR,  A  GUIDE  TO  BRIDGE.  Second 
Jiditi'on.    Fcap.  8m  is. 

A  practical  guide,  with  many  specimen 
games,  to  the  game  of  Bridge. 

Peter  Beckford.  THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.  Edited  by  J.  Otho  Paget, 
and  Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Jalland.  Demy 
%vo.    I  of.  td. 

William  Beckford.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.  Edited  by  E. 
Denison  Ross.  Pott  ^vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
net;  leather,  ustd.  net.      [Little  Library. 

H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.    See  Tennyson. 

Jacob  Behmen.  THE  SUPERSENSUAL 
LIFE.  Edited  by  Bernard  Holland. 
Fcap.  Sro.    3^.  bd. 

W.  Hi  Bennett,  M.A.,  A  PRIMER  OF 
THE  BIBLE.  Second  Edition.  Crmvn 
%~lio.     zs.  6d. 

'  The  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  and 
sound  critic,  and  an  excellent  guide  in  a 
small  compass  to  the  books  of  the  Bible.' 
— Manchester  Guardian. 

W.  H.  Bennett  and  W.  F.  Adeney.  A 

BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.  Crown 
Zvo.     ys.  6d. 

'  It  makes  available  to  the  ordinary  reader 
the  best  scholarship  of  the  day  in  the  field 
of  Biblical  introduction.  We  know  of  no 
book  which  comes  into  competition  with  it.' 
— Manchester  Guardian. 

A  C.  Benson,  M.A.  THE  LIFE  OF 
LORD  TENNYSON.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions. Fcap.  %vo.  Cloth,  6d.  ;  Leather, 
US.  net.  [Little  Biographies. 

R.  M.  Benson.  THE  WAY  OF  HOLI- 
NESS: a  Devotional  Commentary  on  the 
iigth  Psalm.    Crown  ivo.  5J. 

M.  Bidez.    See  Parmentier. 

C.  Bigg,  D.D.  See  St.  Augustine,  X  Kempis, 
and  William  Law. 

C.  R.  D.  Biggs,  B.D.  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  PHILIPPIANS.  Edited  bj'.  Fcap. 
Svo.   IS.  6d.  net.  [Churchman's  Bible. 

'  Mr.  Biggs'  work  is  very  thorough,  and 
he  has  managed  to  compress  a  good  deal  of 
information  into  a  limited  space.' 

— Guardian. 


T.  Herbert  Bindley,  B.D.    I  HE  OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS   OF  THE 
FAITH.    With  Introductions  and  Notes. 
Croivn  Svo.  6s. 
A  historical  account  of  the  Creeds. 

Wniiam  Blake.    See  Little  Library. 

B.  Blajdand,  M.A.  THE  .SONG  OF 
SONGS.  Being  Selections  from  St.  Beh- 
NARD.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth,  IS.  ;  leather,  is. 
td.  net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

George  Body,  D.D.  THE  SOUL'S  PIL- 
GRIMAGE :  Devotional  Readings  from 
his  published  and  unpublished  writings. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  J,  H.  Burn, 
B.D.    Pott  Zvo.    2f.  td. 

A.  Boisragon,  Captain.  THE  BENIN 
MASS.4CRli.  Second  Edition.  Craivn 
Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Cardinal  Bona.  A  GUIDE  TO  ETER- 
NITY. Edited  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  J.  W.  Standriuge,  B.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  Pott 
Svo.    Cloth,  2S. ;  leather,  is.  6<i.  net. 

[  Library  of  Devotion. 

F.  C.  Boon,  E.A.  A  COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  FOREIGN 
NATIONS.    CrozunS-jo.  is. 

[Commercial  Series. 

George  Borrow.    L.WENGRO.  Edited 

by  F.  HiNDES  Groome.  Two  Volumes. 
Pott  Svo.  Each  volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ; 
leather,  is.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library-. 

J.  Ritzema  Bos.  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY.  Translated  by  J.  R.  Ains- 
worth  Davis,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  F.E.S.  With 
15s  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.    3J.  6d. 

C.  G.  Botting.  B.A.  JUNIOR  LATIN 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  Fcafi.  Svo.  is. 

[Junior  Examination  Series. 

E.  M.  Bo-Wden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF 
BUDDHA  :  Being  Quotations  from 
Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the 
Year.    Third  Edition.    T.6mo.    is.  6d. 

E.  Bowmaker.  THE  HOUSING  OF 
THE  WORKING  CLASSES.  Crown 
Svo.    IS.  6d.  I  Social  Questions  Series. 

F.  G.  Brabant.  M.A.  SUSSEX.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth, 
2S.  ;  leather,  -^s.  6d.  net.      [Little  Guides. 

'  A  ch.irming  little  book  ;  as  full  of  sound 
information  as  it  is  practical  in  conception.' 
■ — A  thena'um. 

'Accur.ite,  complete,  and  agi^eably  writ- 
ten ' — Literature. 

Miss  M.  Brodrick  and  Miss  Anderson 
Morton.  A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK 
OF  EGYPTIAN  ARCH/EOLOGY. 
With  many  Illustrations.  CrownSvo.  3s.  6d. 
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E.  W.  Brooks.    See  V.  J.  Hamilton. 

0.  Browning,  >t.A.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OK  MEDLEVAL  ITALY,  a.d.  1250-1530. 
/«  7'wo  I  'olunies.  Crmvn  8vo.  5s.  each. 
Vol.  I.  1250-1409. — Guelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
Vol.  11.  1409-1530.  — The  Age  of  the  Con- 
dottieri. 

J.  Buchan.  See  Isa.ik  Walton. 
Miss  BuUey.    See  Lady  Dilke. 

John  Bimyan.   THE  PILGRIM'S  pro- 
gress.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  C.  H.  KisTH,  M.A.    With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  Anning  Bell.    C>:  8vo.  6s. 
'The  best  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."'— 

Educational  Times. 

G.  J.  Burch,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  A  MANUAL 
OK  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Croivii  &7'o.  t,s. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

Gelett  Burgess.  GOOPS  AND  HOW  TO 

KE  THEM.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Small  4(0.  6s. 

E.  Bum,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  AN  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CREEDS.    Demyivo.  \as.6ci. 

[Handbooks  of  Theology. 
'  This  book  may  be  expected  to  hold  its 
pl.ice  as  an  authority  on  its  subject.' — 
Spectator. 

J.  H.  Bum,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E.  A  MANUAL 
OK  CONSOLATION  FROM  THE 
SAINTS  AND  FATHERS.  Pott  Svo. 
Cloth,  zs.;  leather,  IS.  6d.  net. 

[  Library  of  Devotion. 

Robert  Bums.  THE  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BURNS.  Edited  by  Andrew 
Lang  and  W.  A.  Craigie.  With  Portrait. 
Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  gilt  top.  6s. 

J.  B.  Bury,  LL.  D.    See  Gibbon. 

Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D.  THE  PH'L- 
OSOPHY  OK  RELIGION  IN  ENG- 
LAND AND  AMERICA.  Demy  8vo. 
los.  6d.  I  Handbooks  of  Theology. 

'  Dr.  Caldecott  treats  the  subject  as  we 
have  long  hoped  it  would  eventually  be 
treated.' — Church  Times. 

'A  lucid  and  informative  account,  which 
certainly  dcserx'es  a  place  in  every  philo- 
sophical library.' — Scotsman. 

D.  S.  CalderWOOd,  Headmaster  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Edinburgh.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  In  three 
packets  of  40,  with  Answers,  is.  each.  Or 
in  three  Books,  price  2d.,  id.,  and  3^. 

E.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A.  BISHOP 
LATIMER.  With  Portrait.  Crown  Zvo. 
jr.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 


C.  C.  Channer  and  M.  E.  Roberts. 

LACE-MAKING  IN  THE  MIDLANDS, 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  16  full- 
page  Illustrations,    Crown  Svo.    2S.  6d. 

'An  interesting  book,  illustrated  by  fasci- 
nating photographs. ' — Speaker. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  THE  LETTERS  OF, 
TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  C.  Strachey,  and  Notes  by 
A.  Calthrop.  T7110  Volumes.  Cro^l<n  Zvo. 
6s.  each.        [Methuen's  Standard  Library. 

F.  W.  Christian.     THE  CAROLINE 

ISLANDS.  With  many  Illustrations  and 
Maps.    DemyZvo.    11s.  6d.  net. 

Cicero.  DE  OR.\TORE  I.  Translated  by 
E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A.  Crown  tvo.  3X.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

SELECT  ORATIONS  (Pro  Milone,  Pro 
Murena,  Philippicii.,  In Catilinam).  'Trans- 
lated by  H.  E.  D.  Bla  KIST'  N,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  Zvo.    5s.       [Classical  Translations. 

DE  NATURA  DEORUM.  Translated 
by  F.  Brooks,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol 
College,  O.xford.    d  mvn  %7<o.    ^s.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

DE  OFFICIIS.  Translated  by  G.  B. 
Gardiner,  M.A.    Croivn  Sria.    ■zs.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A.  BISHOP  KEN.  With 
Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    ^s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

E.  H.  Colbeck,  M.D.  DISEASES  OF  THE 
HE.-\RT.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  lis. 

W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.  THE  LIFE 
OF  JOHN  RUSKIN.  With  Portraits. 
Cheap  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s, 

J.  C.  Collins,  M.A.    See  Tennyson. 

W.  E.  Collins.  M.A.  THE  BEGINNINGS 
OF  ENGLISH  CHRISTIANITY.  With 
Map.    Crown  Zvo.    3i.  6d. 

[Churchman's  Library. 

A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.    See  E.  C.  Marchant. 

R.  W.  Cooke-Taylor.  THE  FACTORY 

SYSTEM.    Crown  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

Marie  CorelU.  THE  PASSING  OK  THE 

GREAT  QUEEN  :  A  Tribute  to  the  Noble 
Life  of  Victoria  Regina.    Small  j^to.  is. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING.  Sm.4to.  is. 

Rosemary  Cotes.  DANTE'S  GARDEN. 

With  a  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap,  Zvo,  cloth  is,  6d.  ;  leather,  3X.  6d. 
net. 
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Harold  Cox,  B.A.  LAND  NATIONAL- 
IZATION.  Crmvn  Svo.    2.r.  6ti. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

W.  J.  Craig.    See  Shakespeare. 

W.  A.  Craigie.  A  PRIMER  OF  BURNS. 

Crown  Svff.    zs.  6d. 

Mrs.  Craik.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEN- 
TLEMAN. Edited  by  Annie  Mathe- 
SON.  T7V0  Volumes.  Pott  ^to.  Encli 
Volutne,  Cloth,  is.  6ii.  net ;  leather,  is.  bd. 
net.  (Little  Librarj-. 

Richard  Crasha-w,  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF.  Edited  by  Edward  Hut- 
ton.  PottZvo.  Clothixs.td.  net;  leather, 
2S.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

F.  G.  Crawford.    See  Mary  C.  Danson. 

C.  G.  Crump,  M.A.    See  Thomas  Ellwood. 

F.  H.  E.  Cunliffe,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
130KR  WAR.  With  many  Illustrations, 
Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  /.,  i$s. 

E.  L.  Cutts,  D.D.  AUGUSTINE  OF 
CANTERBURY.  With  Portrait.  Croivn 
8vo.    ;}S.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

The  Brothers  DalzieL  A  RECORD  OF 
FIFTY  YEARS'  WORK.  With  150  Illus- 
trations.   Large  i,to.    zis.  net. 

The  record  of  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Engravers,  containing  a  Gallery  of  beauti- 
ful Pictures  by  F.  Walker,  Sir  J.  Millais, 
Lord  Leisjhton,  and  other  great  Artists. 
The  book  is  a  history  of  the  finest  black-and- 
white  work  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

'The  book  is  abundantly  illustrated,  and 
shows  what  wood  engraving  was  at  its  best.' 
— Scotsma}!. 

'A  store  of  genial  reminiscences.  The 
designs  of  the  various  masters  are  exquisitely 
engraved.  A  worthy  record  of  a  period  that 
is  gone.  'Standard. 

G.  W.  Daniell,  M.A.  BISHOP  WILBER- 
FORCE.  With  Portrait.  Cro7un  Zvo. 
3f.  6d,  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

Mary  C.  Danson  and  F.  G.  Crawford. 

FATHERS  IN  THE  FAITH.  Smallivo. 
ij.  6d. 

Dante  Alighieri.    LA  COMMEDIA  DI 

DANTE.  The  Italian  Text  edited  by 
Paget  Toynuee,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Demy  Z710. 
Gilt  top.    is.  6d.    Also,  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

[Methuen's  Standard  Library. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Caky.  Edited  by  Paget 
ToYNDEE,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth, 
IS.  6d.  net ;  leather,  zs.  (sd.  net. 

[Little  Library. 


THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 
Translated  by  H.  F.  Carv.  Edited  by 
Paget  ToYNBEE,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  PottZvo. 
Cloth,  IS.  6d.  net ;  leather,  is.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Librarj". 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Caky.  Edited  by  Paget 
ToYNBEE,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  Postlvo.  Cloth, 
IS,  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Librarj'. 

See  also  Paget  Toynbee. 

A.  C.  Deane.  Edited  by.  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIGHT  VERSE.  Pott  Svo. 
Cloth,  IS.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2S.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Leon  Delbos.   THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

C7'fl7vn  Zvo.  2S. 

A  theoretical  and  practical  guide,  for  use 
in  schools  and  by  the  general  reader. 

Demosthenes :  THE  OLYNTHIACS 
AND  PHILIPPICS.  Translated  upon  a 
new  principle  by  Otho  Holi-.\nd.  Crown 
Svo,    2S.  6d, 

Demosthenes.  AGAINST  CONON  AND 

CALLICLES.  Edited  with  Notes  and 
Vocabularj',  by  F.  Darwin  Swift,  M.A. 
Fcap,  Svo,  zs, 

Charles  Dickens. 

THE  ROCHESTER  EDITION. 

Crown  Svo,  Each  Volutne,  cloth,  3J.  6d. 
With  Introductions  by  George  Gissing, 
Notes  by  F.  G.  Kitton,  and  Topographical 
Illustrations. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  E.  H.  New.    Two  Volumes, 

'  As  pleasant  a  copy  as  any  one  could 
desire.  The  notes  add  much  to  the  value  of 
the  edition,  and  Mr.  New's  illustrations  are 
also  historical.  The  volumes  promise  well 
for  the  success  of  the  edition.'— -^cc/fwan. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  R.  J.  WilliajMS.    Two  Volumes, 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  With  Illustrations  by 
Beatrice  Alcock.    Two  Volumes, 

OLIVER  TWIST.  With  Illustrations  by  E. 
H.  New. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  With 
Illustrations  by  G.  M.  Brimelow.  Two 
Volumes, 

BARNABY  RUDGE.  With  Illustrations  by 
Beatrice  Alcock.    Two  Volumes. 

G.  L.  Dickinson,  M..\.,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  THE  GREEKVIEW 
OF  LIFE.  Second  Edition.  Crmtm  Svo. 
zs.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.Met.  Soc 

METEOROLOGY.  The  ElemenU  of 
Weather  and  Climate.  Illustrated.  Crown 
&V0.    zs.  6d.    [University  Extension  Series. 
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Lady  Dilke,  Miss  Bulley,  and  Miss  Whit- 
ley. WOMEN'S  WORK.  Crmun  &yo. 
2S.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series, 

P.  H.  Ditchfleld,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  ENGLISH 
VILLAGES.  Illustrated.    Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

'  A  book  which  for  its  instructive  and 
pictorial  value  should  find  a  place  in  every 
village  library.' — Scotsiitnn. 

'  One  of  the  best  books  on  village  anti- 
quities we  have  seen.' — Outlook. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH 
TOWNS.  With  Introduction  by 
Augustus  Jessoh,  D.D.  Second  Edition. 
Cro^vn  ivo.  bs. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS:  Extant  at 
the  Present  Time.  An  Account  of  Local 
Observances,  Festival  Customs,  and  Ancient 
Ceremonies  yet  Surviving  in  Great  Britain. 
Cro^vH  Qz'o  6s. 

W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF 
TENNYSON.  Second  Edition.  Croivn 
8vo.    2s.  6d, 

'  Much  sound  and  well-expressed  criticism. 
The  bibliography  is  a  boon.' — Speaker. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 
BROWNING.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Zvo.    2S,  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series, 

E.  Dowden,  Litt.D,    See  Shakespeare. 

J,  Dowden,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edin 
burgh.  THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF 
THE  PRAYER  BOOK,-  Its  Literary 
and  Liturgical  Aspects.  Second  Edition. 
Cro7vn  &V0.    3i.  6d. 

[Churchman's  Library. 

S,  R,  Driver.,  D.D. ,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
KegiusProfessor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.    Crown  &vo.  6s. 

'A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's 
famous  "Introduction."' — Guardian. 

S.  J.  Duncan  (Mrs.  Cotes),  Author  of 
'A  Voyage  of  Consolation.'  ON  THE 
OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  LATCH. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  &vo,  6s. 

J.  T,  Dunn,  D.Sc,  and  V,  A.  MundeUa. 

(;  ENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 
With  1 14  Illustrations.   Croivnivo.   y.  6d. 

[Methuen's  Science  Primers. 

The  Earl  of  Durham.  A  REPORT  ON 
CAN.VDA.  With  an  Introductorj'  Note. 
Demy  Zvo.    71.  6d.  net. 

A  reprint  of  the  celebrated  Report  which 
Lord  Durham  made  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  state  of  British  North  America 
in  1839.  It  is  probably  the  most  important 
utterance  on  British  colonial  policy  ever 
published. 


W.  A.  Dutt.  NORFOLK.  Illustrated  by 
B.  C.  Boui.TiiR.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  3s.; 
leather,  y.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

Clement  Ed-wards.  RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION.  Crown  Zvo. 
2S.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

W.  Douglas  Edwards.  COMMERCIAL 

LAW.  Crown  ivo.  is.  [Commercial  Series. 

H,  E.  Egerton,  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.  Deyny 
Zvo.    a  2  J.  6d. 

'It  is  a  good  book,  distinguished  by 
accuracy  in  detail,  clear  arrangement  of 
facts,  and  a  broad  grasp  of  principles.' — 
MancJiester  Guardian. 

Thomas  EUwood,  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF.  Edited  byC.  G.  Crump, 
M.A.    Croivn  Zi'o.  6s. 

[Methuen's  Standard  Library. 
This  edition  is  the  only  one  which  con- 
tains the  complete  book  as  originally  pub- 
lished.   It  has  a  long  Introduction  and  many 
Footnotes. 

E.  EngeL  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE :  From  its  Beginning  to 
Tennyson.  Translated  from  the  German, 
Demy  Zvo.    js.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  very  complete  and  convenient 
sketch  of  the  evolution  "of  our  literature  from 
early  days.  The  treatment  is  biographical 
as  well  as  critical,  and  is  rendered  more 
interesting  by  the  quot>-ition  of  characteristic 
passages  from  the  chief  authors. 

W.  H.  Fairbrother,  M.A.  the  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Second 
Edition.    Croxvn  Zvo.    3f.  6d. 

Susan  Ferrier.  MARRIAGE.  Edited  by 
Miss  Goodrich  Freer  and  Lord  Iddes- 
LEIGH.  Two  Volumes.  Pott  Zvo.  Each 
volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d. 
net.  [Little  Library. 

C.H,  Firth,  M.A.  CROMWELL'S  ARMY: 
A  History  of  the  English  Soldier  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  tlie 
Protectorate.    Crown  Zvo.    js.  6d. 

An  elaborate  study  and  description  of 
Cromwell's  army  by  which  the  victory  of 
the  Parliament  was  secured.  The  '  New 
Model'  is  described  in  minute  detail,  and 
the  author,  who  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished histori.ins  of  the  day,  has  made 
great  use  of  unpublished  Mss. 

G.  W.  Fisher,  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
SHREWSBURY  S  C  H  O  O  L.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  jos.  6d. 

Edward  FitzGerald.  THE  RUBAIYAT 
OF  OMAR  KH.\YYAM.  With  a  Com- 
mcntary  by  H.  M.  Batson,  and  a  Biography 
of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Cs. 
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E.  A.  FitzGerald.    THE  highest 

ANDES.  With  a  Maps,  st  Illustrations, 
13  of  wliich  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.    Jioyal  Zvo.    30J.  net. 

W.  Warde  Fowler.  M.A.    See  Gilbert 

White. 

J.  F.  Fraser.   ROUND  THE  WORLD 

ON  A  WHEEL.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

'  A  classic  of  cycling,  graphic  and  witty.' 
— Yorkshire  Post. 

W.  French,  M..\.,  Principal  of  the  Storey 
Institute,  Lancaster.  PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY.  Part  i.  With  numerous 
Diagrams.    Cro7vn  Zvo.    is.  td. 

[Te.xtbooks  of  Technology. 
'  An  excellent  and  eminently  practical 
little  book.' — Schoolmaster. 

Ed.  von  Freudenreich.  DAIRY 

BACTERIOLOGY.  A  Short  Manual  for 
the  Use  of  Students.  Translated  by  J.  R. 
AiNswoRTH  Davis,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Revised,    Crown  ivo.    2S.  6d, 

H.  W.  Fulford,  M.A.  THE  EPISTLE 
OF  ST.  JAMES.  Edited  by.  Fca/.  Siv. 
IS.  6d.  net.  [Churchman's  Bible. 

Mra.  Gaskell.  CRANFORD.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Luc.\s.  Pott&vo.  Ciofh.is.6d.  net; 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

H.  B.  George,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH 
HISTORY.  With  numerous  Plans.  Third 
Kdition.    Cro^vn  8»o.  6s. 

'  Mr.  George  has  undertaken  a  very  useful 
task— that  of  making  military  affairs  in- 
telligible and  instructive  to  non-military 
readers — and  has  executed  it  with  a  large 
measure  of  success. ' —  Times, 

H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  ENGLAND:  HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  With  5  Maps.  Second 
Edition,    Demy  ivo.    10s.  6d. 

A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAMMAR. 
Crown  Zvo.    is.  6d. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. Eighth  Edition.  Revised.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  Zvo.  31. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE. 
Crown  tvo,    is.  6d.      [Commercial  .Series. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS.    Crown  Svo.  is.6d. 

(Commercial  Series. 

BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES 
FROM  ELIZABETH  TO  VICTORl.V 
Third  Edition,    Crown  Sto.  »/. 

[Commercial  Series. 


ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS 
Second  Edition.    Crmvn  Zi'o.    is.  td. 

(University  Extension  Series. 

H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  D.Litt,  M.A.,  and  E.  A. 
Hadfleld,  of  the  Hecla  Works,  Sbefiield. 
A  SHORTER  WORKING  UAY.  Crmvn 
Zvo.    21.  6</.  (Social  Questions  Series. 

Edward  Gibbon.  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
A  New  Edition,  edited  with  Notes, 
Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  BuRV, 
LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  Gilt  top. 
Zs.  td.  each.    A  Iso,  Crown  Zvo.    6s.  each. 

'  At  last  there  is  an  adequate  modem 
edition  of  Gibbon.  .  .  .  The  best  edition 
the  nineteenth  century  could  produce.' — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

'  A  great  piece  of  editing.' — Academy. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRIT- 
INGS. By  Edward  Gibdo.v.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G. 
BiRKBECK  Hill,  LL.D.   Cro^un  Zvo.  6s. 

'  An  admirable  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personal  records  of  a  literarj'  life. 
Its  notes  and  its  numerous  appendices  are  a 
repertory  of  almost  all  that  can  be  known 
about  Gibbon.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.    Demy  Zvo.  6s. 

[Commentaries  on  the  R.V. 

'  The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  start  the  series  has  made.' — Times. 

'  Dr.  Gibson's  work  is  worthy  of  a  high 
degre  e  of  appreciation.  To  the  busy  worker 
and  the  intelligent  student  the  commentary 
will  be  a  real  boon  ;  and  it  will,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  be  much  in  demand.  The 
Introduction  is  almost  a  model  of  concise, 
straightforward,  prefatory  remarks  on  the 
subject  treated.' — .4  thenwum. 

THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  With  an 
Introduction.  Third  and  Chea/er  Edition 
in  One  Volume.    Demy  Zvo.  iif. 

[Handbooks  of  Theologj-. 
'  We  welcome  with  the  utmost  .satisfaction 
a  new,  cheaper,  and  more  convenient  edition 
of  Dr.  Gibson's  book.  It  was  greatly  wanted. 
IJr.  Gibson  has  given  theological  .students 
just  what  they  want,  and  we  should  like  to 
think  that  it  w.-is  in  the  hands  of  every 
candidate  for  orders.' — Guardian. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  HOWARD.  With 
12  Illustrations.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  31.; 
leather,  y.  6d.  net.       [Little  Biographies. 

See  also  George  Herbert. 
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George  Giesingr.   See  Dickens. 

A-  D.  Godley,  M.A..  Fellow  of  Ma^d.-xlen 
College,  Oxford.  LYRAFRIVOLA. 
Third  Edition,    F'cap,  8vo.    2S,  6d. 

VERSES  TO  ORDER.  Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Miss  Goodrlch-Freer.    See  Susan  Ferrier. 

P.  Anderson  Graham.  THE  RURAL 
EXODUS.  Crowt  8™.    2X.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

r.  S.  Granger,  M.A.,  LItt.D.  PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Secotiti  Edition.  Crown  Zvo. 
2S.  6d,  [University  Extension  Series. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.  Crown 
Sva.  6s, 

A  book  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the 
religious  life  and  experiences. 
*  A  remarkable  book.' — Glnsgovj  Herald. 
See  also  University  Extension  Series. 

E.  M'Queen  Gray.  GERMAN  PASSAGES 
FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION. 
Crown  Zvo.    2i.  bd. 

P.  L.  Gray,  B.Sc,  formerly  Lecturer  in 
Physics  in  Mason  University  College,  Bir- 
mingham. THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY: 
an  Elementary  Text-Book.  With  i8i  Dia- 
grams.   Croivn  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

G.  BUCkland  Green,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 
at  Edinburgh  Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxon.  NOTES  ON 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX.  Cro^t/n 
Svo.    3*.  6d. 

Notes  and  explanations  on  the  chief  difFi- 
culties  of  Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,  with 
numerous  passages  for  exercise. 

E.  T.  Green,  M.A.  THE  CHURCH  OF 
CHRIST.    Crown  Sva.  6s. 

[Churchman's  Library. 

R.  A.  Gregory.  THE  VAULT  OF 
HEAVEN.  A  Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Croivn  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

W.  Hall  GrifBn,  M.A.  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING.  Edited  by. 
Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  IS.  6d,  net ;  leather, 
2S.  6d.  net, 

C.  H.  Grinling.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY, 
1845-95.  With  lUuslraiions.  Demy  Svo. 
los.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Grinling  has  done  for  a  Railway  what 
Macaulay  did  for  English  History,  —y/fi; 
Eng-ineer. 

7.  Hindes  Groome.    See  George  Borrow. 


M.  L.  Gwynn.     A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

KoyalZvo.  J2S. 

This  is  a  birthd,-iy-book  of  exceptional 
dignity,  and  the  extracts  have  been  chosen 
with  particular  care. 

Stephen  Gywnn.   See  Thackeray. 

John  Hackett,  B.D.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  OF 
CYPRUS.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  Zvo.  15s.  net. 

A.  C.  Haddon,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  HEAD- 
HUNTERS,  BLACK,  WHITE,  AND 
BROWN.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.    Demy  Zvo.    15 J. 

A  narrative  of  adventure  and  exploration 
in  Northern  Borneo.  It  contains  much 
matter  of  the  highest  scientific  interest. 

K.  A.  Hadfleld.  See  H.  de  B.  Gibbins. 

R.  N.  Hall  and  W.  G.  Neal.  THE 

ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo. 
i\s.  net. 

This  book  contains  descriptions  of  two 
hundred  ruins  of  temples  and  forts,  and  of 
their  types  and  apes  of  architecture.  It 
describes  also  the  Sabaean  and  Phoenician 
occupations  of  Rhodesia ;  King  Solomon's 
gold,  ancient  burials,  ancient  gold-mining, 
etc.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains 
many  maps  and  plans. 

r.  J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  'W.  Brooks. 

Z.VCHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE.  Trans- 
lated into  English.  Demy  Svo.  \is.  6d.  net. 

[Byzantine  Texts. 

D.  Hannay.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  From  Early 
Times  to  the  Present  Day.  Illustrated. 
Two  Votittnes.  Demy  Zvo.  js.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.  1200-1688. 

A.  T.  Hare,  M.A.  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  LARGE  INDUCTION  COILS.  With 
numerous  Diagrams.    Demy  Zvo.  6s 

Clifford  Harrison.     READING  AND 

READERS.    J'cap.  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 
'  An  extremely  sensible  little  book.' — 

Manchester  Guardian. 
Sven  Eedin,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  THROUGH  ASIA. 
With  300  Illustrations  from  Sketches  and 
Photographs  by  the  Author,  and  Maps. 
Two  Volumes.    KoyalZj'O.    26s.  net. 

'One  of  the  greate^t  books  of  the  kind 
issued  during  the  century.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  richness  of 
the  contents  of  this  book,  or  of  its  abounding 
attractions  as  a  story  of  travel  unsurp.issed 
in  geographical  and  human  interest.  Much 
of  it  is  a  revelation.  Altogether  the  work 
is  one  which  in  solidity,  novelty,  and  interest 
must  take  a  first  rank  among  publications 
of  its  class. '—  Times. 
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T.  F.  Henderson.  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
SCOTTISH  VERSE.  PottZvo.  Cloth, 
If.  td.  net ;  leather,  2j.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

See  also  D.  M.  Moir. 

W.E.Henley.  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
Crown  Svo.    Gilt  tof.    y.  6d. 

W.  E.  Henley  and  C.  Whibley.  A  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Cro^vit  Svo. 
Buckravt,  gilt  top.  6s. 

H.  H.  Henson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford,  Canon  of  Westminster.  APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY  :  As  Illustrated 
by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
Crotvn  Svo.  6s. 

LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  :  Historical  and 
Social  Sermons.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  LAW.  Fca/>.  Svo. 
3S.  id, 

George  Herbert.    THE  TEMPLE. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 
Pott  Svo.    Cloth,  2f.  ;  leather,  2S.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 
This  edition  contains  Walton's  Life  of 
Herbert,  and  the  text  is  that  of  the  first 
edition. 

Herodotus  :  EASY  SELECTIONS.  With 
Vocabulary.  By  A.  C.  Liddell,  M.A. 
Fcaf.  Svo.    IX.  6d. 

W.A.S.Hewins.B.A.  ENGLISH  TRADE 
AND  FINANCE  IN  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH  CENTURY.    CroivnSvo.  _ 

[University  Extension  Series. 

T.  Hilbert.    THE  AIR  GUN  :  or.  How 

the  Mastermans  and  Dobson  M.njor  nearly 
lost  their  Holidays.  Illustrated.  Square 
Fcap.Svo.    2s.6d.        [Little  Blue  Books. 

Clare  Hill,  Registered  Teacher  to  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute.  MILLIN- 
ERY, THEORETICAL,  AND  PR.\C- 
TICAL.  With  numerous  Diagrams. 
Crown  Svo.  2s. 

[Textbooks  of  Technologj-. 

Henry  Hill,  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Boy's 
High  School,  Worcester,  Cape  Colony.  A 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC. 
Cro^vH  Svo.    3f.  6d. 

This  book  has  been  specially  written  for 
use  in  South  African  schools. 

G.  Birkbeck  HiU,  LL.D.    See  Gibbon. 

Howard  C.  HiUegas.  WITH  THE  BOER 
FORCES.  With  24  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.    Croiun  Svo.  6s. 

S.  L.  Hinde.  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
CONGO  ARABS.  With  Plans,  etc.  Demy 
Svo.    i2S.  6d. 


L.  T.  HObhOUSe,  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
THE  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy  Svo.  21s. 

J,  A,  Hobson,  M.A.  PROBLEMS  OF 
POVERTY:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Indus- 
trial Condition  of  the  Poor.  Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.    ss.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series  and  University 
Extension  Series. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED.   Crown  Svo.    2S.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

T.  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.  GEORGE  FOX, 
THE  QUAKER.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
Svo.    y.6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

Chester  Holcombe.  THE  REAL  CHIN- 
ESE QUESTION.    Cro^vn  Svo.  6s. 

'  It  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
materials  before  the  public  for  forming  an 
opinion  on  a  most  difficult  and  pressing  pro- 
blem.'—  Times. 

Sir  T.  H.  Holdich,  K.C.I.E.  THE 

INDIAN  BORDERLAND  :  being  a  Per- 
sonal Record  of  Twenty  Years.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo.    i^s.  tiet. 

'  Interesting  and  inspiriting  from  cover  to 
cover,  it  will  assuredty  take  its  place  as  the 
classical  work  on  the  history  of  the  Indian 
frontier.' — Pilot. 

Canon  Scott  Holland.    LYRA  APOS- 

TOLICA.  With  an  Introduction.  Notes 
by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.  PottSvo.  Cloth, 
2S.;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

G.  J.  Holyoake.  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

Horace:  THE  ODES  AND  EPODES. 
Translated  by  A.  Godlev,  M..4.,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Cro7un  Svo. 
2S,  [Classical  Translations. 

E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.  A.  WATERLOO : 
A  Narrative  and  Criticism.  With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.    Cr  own  Sz>o.  ss. 

'A  brilliant  essay  —  simple,  sound,  and 
thorough.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Fca/.  Sz'o. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d.  ;  leather,  ^s.  net. 

[Little  Biographies. 

R.  V.  Horton.  D.D.  JOHN  HOWE. 
With  Portrait.    Crozvn  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

Alexander Hosie.  MANCHURI.V.  With 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  DemySvo.  lox.  61/. 
!:et. 
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0.  Howell.  TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW 
AND  OLD.  Third  Edition.  Crowniyo. 
2S.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

H.  G.  Hutchinson.  THE  GOLFING  PIL- 
GRIM.   Cro-wuSvo.  6s. 

A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A.  CARDINAL  MAN- 
NING. With  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  3s. 
6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

See  also  Tauler. 

Edward  Hutton.    See  Richard  Crashaw. 

R.  H.  Hutton.  CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 
With  Portrait.    Crotun  Svo.    ss.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
THOMAS  MORE.  With  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.    Croiun  8vo.  ^s, 

WILLIAM  LAUD.  With  Portrait.  Second 
Edition,    Crown  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

Henrik  Ibsen.  BRAND.  A  Drama.  Trans- 
lated by  Wi  LLi  AM  Wilson.  Third  Edition. 
Crozun  Svo.    3^.  6d. 

Lord  Iddesleigh.    See  Susan  Ferrier. 

W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Hert- 
ford College,  0.\-ford.  CHRISTIAN  MYS- 
TICISM. The  Hampton  Lectures  for  1899. 
Demy  Zvo.    \is.  6d.  tut. 

'  It  is  fully  worthy  of  the  best  traditions 
connected  with  the  Bampton  Lectureship. ' — 
Record. 

A.  D.  Innes,  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.    Croiun  Svo.    js.  6d. 

'  Written  in  a  vigorous  and  effective  style 
.  .  .  a  thoughtful  and  impartial  account. ' — 
Spectator. 

'  Mr.  Innes  has  done  a  difficult  piece  of 
work  well.  He  has  taken  the  history  into 
his  mind ;  given  it  shape,  feature,  and 
vitality  there  ;  therefore  it  comes  alive  and 
fresh  from  his  mind.' — Scotsman. 

S.Jackson,  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF  BUSI- 
NE.S.S.  Third  Edition.  Croiun  Svo. 
IS.  6d.  [Commercial  Series. 

F.  Jacob,  M.A.  JUNIOR  FRENCH 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS  Eca/.  Byo. 
IS.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 

J.  Stephen  Jeans.  TRUSTS,  POOLS, 
AND  CORNERS.    Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

R.  L.  Jefferson.  A  NEW  RIDE  TO 
KHIVA.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

E.  JenkS,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Law  at  Uni- 
versity College,  Liverpool.  ENGLISH 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  Croiun  Svo. 
2s.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

A 


C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A.    See  Pascal. 

Augustus  Jessopp.D.D.  JOHN  DONNE. 
With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.    31.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

F.  B.  JeVOns,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 
Hatfield  Hall,  Durham.  EVOLUTION. 
Croivn  Svo.   3s.  6d.  [Churchman's  Library. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  RELIGION.  Second 
Edition.    Demy  Svo.    los.  6d. 

[Handbooks  of  Theology. 
'  The  merit  of  this  book  lies  in  the  penetra- 
tion, the  singular  acuteness  and  force  of  the 
author's  judgment.  He  is  at  once  critical 
and  luminous,  at  once  just  and  suggestive. 
A  comprehensive  and  thorough  book.' — 
Birmingham  Post. 

Sir  H.  H.  Johnston.  K.C.B.  BRITISH 

CENTRAL  AFRICA.  With  nearly  200 
Illustrations  and  Six  Maps.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  /^to,    iSs.  net. 

H.  Jones.  A  GUIDE  TO  PROFESSIONS 
AND  BUSINESS.    Croiun  Svo.    is.  6d. 

[Commercial  Series. 

F.  yj.  Joyce,  M.A.  THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
FREDERICK  GORE  OUSELEY.  ^s.  6d. 

Lady  Julian  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  Warrack.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A_  partially  modernised  version,  from  the 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  of  a  book  which 
Dr.  Dalgairns  terms  '  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  of  the  Middle  Ages.'  Mr. 
Inge  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  on  Christian 
Mysticism  calls  it  '  The  beautiful  but  little 
known  Revelations. ' 

M.  Kaufmann.  SOCIALISM  AND 
MODERN  THOUGHT.  Croiun  Svo. 
2J.  6d.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

J.  F.  Keating,  D.D.  THE  AGAPE  AND 
THE  EUCHARIST.  Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

John  Keble.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W. 
Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College. 
Illustrated  by  R.  Anning  Bell.  Second 
Edition,  Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d ;  padded 
morocco,  sx. 

'  The  present  edition  is  annotated  with  all 
the  care  and  insight  to  be  expected  from 
Dr.  Lock. ' — Guardian. 

LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Walter  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 
Pott  Svo.    Cloth,  2S.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 
'  This  sweet  and  fragrant  book  has  never 
been  published  more  attractively.' — 

Academy. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Walter  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keblc  College.  Second 
Edition.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  tis.  ;  leather,  is. 
6ii.  net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

Thomas  k  Kempis.  THE  imitation 

OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Farkar.  Illustrated  by  C.  M. 
Gere.  Second  Edition,  J<'cap.  Sva.  3s.  6d, 
net;  padded  morocco,  5J. 

'Amongst  all  the  innumerable  English 
editions  of  the  "Imitation,"  there  can  have 
been  few  which  were  prettier  than  this  one, 
printed  in  strong  and  handsome  type,  with 
all  the  glory  of  red  initials.' — Glas£-07U 
Herald. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  A  Re- 
vised Translation  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D. ,  Canon 
of  Christ  Church.  With  an  Introduction. 
Crown  Szio.    ji,  6ii. 

A  new  edition,  carefully  revised  and  set 
in  large  type,  of  Dr.  Bigg's  well-known 
version. 

'Dignified,  harmonious,  and  scholarly.' 
— Church  Review. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.  A  Re- 
vised Translation,  with  an  Introduction  by 
C.  Bigg,  D.D.,  late  Student  of  Christ 
Church.  Second  Edition.  Pottivo.  Cloth, 
IS.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 
A  practically  new  translation  of  this  book 
which  the  reader  has,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it  left 
the  hands  of  the  author. 

James  Houghton  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Assist- 
ant Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  ST.  PAUL'S  SECOND 
AND  THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE 
CpRINTHIANS.  With  Introduction, 
Dissertations  and  Notes.    Cro7un  Zvo.  6s. 

C.  W.  Kimmins,  M.A.  THE  chem- 
istry OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH. 
Illustrated.    Crown  Zvo.    ss.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

A.  "W.  Kinglake.  EOTHEN.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth, 
IS.  bd.  net;  leather,  2s.  dd.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Rudyard  Kipling.    BARRACK -ROOM 

BALLADS.  T^rd  Thousand.  Crown  Svo. 
6s.  ;  leather,  6s.  net. 

'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full 
of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 

'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they 

f)alpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them  with 
aughter  and  tears  :  the  metres  throb  in  our 
pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered  words  tingle 
with  life;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what 
is  ?  -—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  SEVEN  SEAS.  62«rf  Tlumsattd. 
Crown  Svo.  Buckram,  gill  top,  6s.  ; 
leather,  6s.  net. 

'The  Empire  has  found  a  singer  ;  it  is 
no  depreciation  of  the  .songs  to  say  that 
statesmen  may  have,  one  way  or  other,  to 
take  account  of  them.' — 

Manchester  Guardian. 
F.  G.  Kitton.    See  Dickens. 

W.  J.  Knox  Little.    See  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

Charles  Lamb,  THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELLV. 
With  over  100  Illustrations  by  A.  Garth 
Jones,  and  an  Introduction  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Demy  Svo.   los.  6d. 

'  This  edition  is  in  many  respects  of 
peculiar  beauty.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'It  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  edition 
and  the  illustrations  are  delightful.' — 

Literature. 

ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST  ESSAYS  OF 
ELIA.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Pott  Zvo. 
Cloth,  IS.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Librarj-. 

THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS  : 
An  1805  Book  for  Children.  Illustrated  by 
William  Mulreadv.  A  new  edition,  in 
facsimile,  edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas,    is.  6d. 

This  little  book  is  a  literary  curiosity,  and 
has  been  discovered  and  identified  as  the 
work  of  Charles  Lamb  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
It  is  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  original 
edition,  which  was  illustrated  by  Mulready. 

Professor  Lamhros.  E  C  T  H  E  s  I S 
CHRONICA.  Edited  by.  Demy  Zvo. 
TS.  6d.  net.  [Byzantine  Te.xts. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole.  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  HARRY  PARKES.  A  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Cro^vn  Svo.  6s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

F.  Langbridge,  M.A.  BALLADS  OF  THE 

BRAVE  :  Poems  of  Chivalry,  Enterprise, 
Courage,  and  Constancy.  Second  Edition. 
Cro^vn  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

'  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.' — 
World. 

William  Law.  A  SERIOUS  C.-\LL  TO  A 
DEVOUT  AND  HOLY  LIFE.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  Bigg,  D. D. , 
late  Student  of  Christ  Church.  Pott  Svo. 
Cloth,  2S. ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 
This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line 
for  line,  of  the  Editio  Princeps. 

G.  S.  Layard.    THE  LIFE  OF  MRS. 

LYNN  LINTON.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Svo.    I2J.  6d. 

'  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  is  here  presented  to 
us  in  all  her  moods.  She  lives  in  the  book ; 
she  is  presented  to  us  so  that  we  really 
know  her.' — Literature- 
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Captain  Melville  Lee.  A  HISTORY  OF 
POLICK  IN  ENGLAND  Crown  ivo. 
■js.  6d. 

'  A  learned  book,  comprising  many  curious 
details  to  interest  the  general  reader  as  well 
as  the  student  who  will  consult  it  for  exact 
information.' — Daily  Nnvs. 

'  The  book  rests  on  accurate  research  and 
gives  a  vast  array  of  facts  and  statistics.' — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.   AIR  AND  WATER. 

Illustrated.    Crotvn  8r'f.    2f.  6d. 

[University  K.xtension  Series, 

Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  Col- 
lege. ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER. 
BUILDER.    Crotvn  Sva.    3J.  6(1. 

See  also  Keble  and  O.xford  Commentaries. 

JOHN  KEBLE.  With  Portrait.  Crinvii 
Svo.    -^s.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

£.  V.  Lucas.  See  Jane  Austen  and  Mrs. 
Gaskell  and  Charles  Lamb. 

Lucian.  SIX  DIALOGUES  (Nigrinus, 
Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The 
Parasite,  The  Lover  of  Falsehood).  Trans- 
lated by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Clifton ;  late  Scholar  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.    Crotvn  Zvo.    3J.  6d. 

[Classical  Translations. 

L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  A  COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EM- 
PIRE.   Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  21. 

[Commercial  Series. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Ljrttelton.     WOMEN  AND 
THEIR  WORK.    Cro-wnSvo.    as.  6d. 
'  Thoughtful,  interesting,  practical.' — 

Guardian. 

'  The  book  is  full  of  sound  precept  given 
with  sympathy  and  wit.' — Pilot. 

3.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  BOOKKEEPING  BY  DOUBLE 
ENTRY.    Crown  ivo.  zs. 

[Commercial  Series. 

P.  MacCunn.  JOHN  KNOX.  With  Por- 
trait.   Crotvn  Siio.    2S.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

A.  M.  Mackay.  THE  CHURCHMAN'S 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT.    Crotvn  ivo.    ^s.  6d. 

[Churchman's  Library. 
'The  book  throughout   is   frank  and 
courageous.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

Laurie  Magnus,  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF 
WORDSWORTH.    CrnunZvo.  is.td. 


J  P.  MahaflV.  Litt.D.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Fully  Illustrated.    Crown  Bvo.  6s, 

F.  W.  Maitland,  LL.D.,  Downing  Professor 
of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  IN  ENG- 
LAND.   Royal  tvo.  js.6d. 

H.  E.  Maiden,  M.A.  ENGLISH  RE- 
CORDS. A  Companion  to  the  History  of 
England.    Crown  ivo.    3s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN:  HIS  RIGHTS 
AND  DUTIES.    Crown  Svo.    is.  6d. 

E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A. ,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  St.P.-xul's 
School.  A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 
Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.,  and  A.  M.  Cook, 

M.A.  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TR-^NSLATION.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

'  We  know  no  book  of  this  class  better 
fitted  for  use  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools.' 
— Guardian. 

J.  E.  Marr,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  Illustrated. 
Croiun  Svo.  6s. 

'  A  volume,  moderate  in  size  and  readable 
in  style,  which  will  be  acceptable  alike  to 
the  student  of  geologj'  and  geography,  and 
to  the  tourist.' — Athenaum. 

A.  J.  Mason.  THOMAS  CRANMER. 
With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.    3J.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

George  Massee.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
PLANT  LIFE:  Lower  Forms.  With 
Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.    3S.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

C.  P.  G.  Masterman,  M.A.  TENNYSON 
AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.  Crown 
Sve.  6s, 

'A  thoughtful  and  penetrating  apprecia- 
tion, full  of  interest  and  suggestion.' — 
H''orld. 

Annie  Matheson.    See  Mrs.  Craik. 

Emma  S.  Mellows.  A  SHORT  STORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Crown 
Svo.    3s.  6d. 

'  A  lucid  and  well-arranged  account  of 
the  growth  of  English  literature.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.    See  Gilbert  White. 

E.  B.  Michell.  THE  ART  AND  PRAC 
TICE  OF  HAWKING.  With  3  Plioto- 
gravures  by  G.  E.  Lodge,  and  other 
Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,    loj.  6u. 
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J.Q.MiUais.  THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 
OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS, 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  With  319 
Illustrations,  of  which  9  are  Photogravure. 
2  vols.   Royal  Zvo.    ^os,  net. 

'This  splendid  \/oA:— World. 

'Of  such  absorbing  interest  is  it,  of  such 
completeness  in  scope  and  beauty.  Special 
tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  extraorcfinary 
completeness  of  the  illustrations.' — Grajiliic. 

3.  G.  Milne,  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF 
ROMAN  EGYPT.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Cro7un    8vo.  6s. 

P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.  OUTLINES 
OF  BIOLOGY.  Illustrated.  SeconJ 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

A  text  -  book  designed  to  cover  the 
Schedule  issued  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

D.  M.  Moir.  MANSIE  WAUCH.  Edited 
by  T.  F.  Henderson.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth, 
IS.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2S.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

H.  E.  Mopre.  BACK  TO  THE  LAND  : 
An  Inquiry  into  the  cure  for  Rural  Depopu- 
lation.   Crown  &V0.    2j.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

W.  R.  Morflll,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  A 
HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER 
THE  GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II. 
With  Maps  and  Plans,  Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 

This  history,  is  founded  on  a  study 
of  original  documents,  and  though  neces- 
sarily _  brief,  is  the  most  comprehensive 
narrative  in  existence.  Considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  social  and  literary 
development  of  the  country,  and  the  recent 
expansion  of  Russia  in  Asia. 

R.  J.  Morich,  late  of  Clifton  College. 
GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 
IN  MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR 
AND  IDIOMS.  F//th  Edition.  Crown 
Zvo.    2s.  6d. 

[School  Examination  Series. 

A  Key,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private 
Students  only,  to  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Publishers.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.    6s.  net. 

Miss  Anderson  Morton.  See  Miss  Brod- 

rick. 

H.  C.    G.   Moule,  D.D.  CHARLES 

SIMEON.     With  Portr.Vit.     Croxvn  Zvo. 

js.  6d.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.  THE 

CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The  Ele- 
mentary Principles  of  Chemistry.  Illus- 
trated.   Crown  Zvo.    3S.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

V.  A.  Mundella,  M.A.    See  J.  T.  Dunn. 


W.  G.  NeaL   See  R.  N.  Hall, 

H.  W,  Nevlnson.  LADYSMITH:  The 
Diary  of  a  Siege.  With  16  Illustrations  and 
a  Plan.   Second  Edition.   Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

James  Northcote,  R.A.,  THE  CONVER- 
SATIONS OF,  AND  JAMES  WARD. 
Edited  by  Ernest  Fletcher.  Withmany 
Portraits.    Devty  Zvo.    10s.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Fletcher's  book  will  range  and  rank 
with  HazVat's.'—Gloie. 

'  Every  reader,  with  any  taste  for  art,  will 
find  the  book  engrossing.' — Yorkshire  Post. 

A  H.  Norway,  Author  of '  Highways  and  By- 
ways in  Devon  and  Cornwall."  NAPLES  : 
PAST  AND  PRESENT.  With  40  Illus- 
trations by  A.  G.  Ferard.   Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

Standish  O'Grady.  THE  STORY  OF 
IRELAND.    Cro^un  Zvo.   ss.  6d. 

Mrs.  Oliphant.  THOMAS  CHALMERS. 
With  Portrait.    Crown  Zvo.    3J.  6d. 

( Leaders  of  Religion. 

C.  W.  Oman,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART 
OF  WAR.  Vol.  n.:  The  Middle  Ages, 
from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  21s. 
_ '  The  whole  art  of  war  in  its  historic  evolu- 
tion has  never  been  treated  on  such  an 
ample  and  comprehensive  scale,  and  we 
question  if  any  recent  contribution  to  the 
exact  history  of  the  world  has  possessed 
more  enduring  value.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Prince  Henri  of  Orleans.  FROM  TON- 
KIN TO  INDIA.  Translated  by  Hamley 
Bent,  M.A.  With  100  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.  Crown  ^to,  gilt  top.  25^. 

R.  L.  Ottley,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxon.,  and  Principal  of  Pusey 
House.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
INCARNATION.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition.   Demy  Zvo.    12s.  6d. 

[  Handbooks  of  Theology. 
'  A  clear  and  remarkably  full  account  of 
the  main  currents  of  speculation.  Scholarly 
precision  .  .  .  genuine  tolerance  .  .  . 
intense  interest  in  his  subject — are  Mr. 
Ottley 's  merits.' — Guardian. 

LANCELOT  ANDREWES.  With  Por- 
trait.   Crown  Zvo.    3s.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

J.  H.  Overton,  M.A.  JOHN  WESLEY. 
With  Portrait.    Cro".vn  Zvo.    y.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

M.  N.  Oxford,   of  Guy's  Hospital. 
HANDBOOK  OF  NURSING.  Ootwx 
Zvo.    3J.  6d. 

'  The  most  useful  work  of  the  kind  that 
we  have  seen.  A  most  valuable  and  prac- 
tical manual.' — Manchester  Guardian. 
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W.  C.  C.  Fakes.  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demyivo.  15s. 

'  A  thoroughgoing  working  text-book  of 
its  subject,  practical  and  well-stocked.' — 
Scotstnan, 

Prof.  L^on  Parmentier  and  M.  Bidez. 

EVAGRIUS.  Edited  by.  Demy  8vo. 
JOS.  6J.  net.  [  Byzantine  Texts. 

H.  W.  Paul.   See  Laurence  Sterne. 

E  H.  Pearce,  M.A.  THE  ANNALS  OF 
CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL.  With  many 
Illustrations.    Dcniy  Svo.    fs.  61/. 

'  A  well-written,  copious,  authentic  his- 
tory. ' — Times. 

R.  E.  Peary,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  NORTHWARD 
OVER  THE  GREAT  ICE.  WithoverSoo 
Illustrations,    zvo/s.   Royalivo.   32s,  net. 

'His  book  will  take  its  place  among  the 
permanent  literature  of  Arctic  exploration. ' 
—  Times. 

Sidney  Peel,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.    is.  6d. 

M.  Perugini.  SELECTIONS  FROM 
WILLIAM  BLAKE.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth, 
IS.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

J.  P.  Peters.  D.D.  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT AND  THE  NEW  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP.   Cro^un  Svo.  6s. 

[Churchman's  Library. 
'  Every  page  reveals  wide  reading,  used 
with  sound  and  scholarly  judgment.' 

— Manchester  Guardian. 

W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology  at  University  College. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
Fully  Illustrated.  /»  six  volumes.  Crown 
Svo.   6s.  each. 

'  A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
precision  so  worthily  represented  by  Dr. 
Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  promote 
.sound  and  accurate  study,  and  supply  a 
vacant  place  in  the  English  literature  of 
Egyptology.'— 7V>««. 

Vol.  I.  Prehistoric  Times  to  XVIth 
Dynasty.    Fourth  Edition. 

Vol.  II.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth  Dy- 
nasties.   Third  Edition. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Egyi't  of  the  Ptolemies. 
J.  P.  Mahafpy,  Litt.D. 

Vol.  V.    Roman  Egyi-t.  J.  G.  Milne,  M.A. 

Vol.  VI.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Stanley  Lane-Poole,  M.A. 


RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
EL  AMARNA  TABLETS.  Crown  Svo. 
2s.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.    Illustrated  by  Trist- 
ram Ellis.  In  Two  Volumes,  Crown  Svo. 
6d.  each. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  With 
120  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.    3J.  6d. 

'  In  these  lectures  he  displays  rare  skill 
in  elucidating  the  development  of  decora- 
tive art  in  Egypt.' — Timet. 

Philip  Pienaar.   with  steyn  and 

DE  WET.  Second  Edition.  Cro7vn  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

A  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  a  Boer 
telegraphist  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
during  the  war. 

PlautUS.  THE  CAPTIVI.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Com- 
mentary, by  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

For  this  edition  all  the  important  MSS. 
have  been  re-collated.  An  appendix  deals 
with  the  accentual  element  in  early  Latin 
verse.    The  Commentary  is  very  full. 

'A  work  of  great  erudition  and  fine  scholar- 
ship.'— Scotstnan. 

THE  CAPTIVI.  Adapted  for  Lower  Forms, 
by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's,  Cambridge.    JJ.  6d. 

3.  T.  Plowden-Wardlaw,  Ti.A.,  King's 

College,  Cambridge.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Crotun  Svo.    2S.  6d. 

[School  Examination  Series. 

M.  C.  Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  A  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY. 
Illustrated.  2nd  Edition.  Cro^vtt  Svo. 
4s.  6d.  [University  Extension  Series. 

L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxon.  A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Third 
Edition.       Cro^un  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

(University  Extension  Series. 

"Q."  THE  GOLDEN  POMP.  A  Proces- 
sion of  English  Lyrics.  Arranged  by  A.  T. 
QuiLLER  Couch.  Croivn  Svo.  Buckram. 
6s. 

R.  B.  Rackham,  M.A.  THE  ACTS  OF 
THE  APOSTLES.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.    Demy  Svo.    \2S.  6d. 

[Commentaries  on  the  R.V. 
'  A  really  helpful  book.  Both  introduction 
and  commentary  are  marked  by  common 
sense  and  adequate  knowledge. ' — Guardian. 
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B.  W.  Randolph,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the 
Theological  College,  Ely.  THE  PSALMS 
OF  DAVID.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  2j.  ;  leather, 
is.  dd.  net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

A  devotional  and  practical  edition  of  the 
Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms. 

Hastings  Rashdall,  M.  A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOCTRINE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Crmvn  ivo.  ts. 

W.  Reason,  M.A.  UNIVERSITY  AND 
SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.  Crown  Sua. 
2S.  6ci,  [Social  Questions  Series. 

Charles  Richardson.  THE  ENGLISH 
TURF.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans.   Demy  i>vo.  15s-. 

'  From  its  sensible  introduction  to  its  very 
complex  index,  .this  is  about  the  best  book 
that  we  are  likely  for  some  time  to  see 
upon  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.' — 
Athenceuni. 

M.  E.  Roberts.    See  C.  C.  Chaaner. 

A.  Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's 
College,  London.    REGNUM  DEI.  The 
Bampton  Lectures  of  1901      Demy  8i'f. 
hd,  net. 

'A  notable  volume.  Its  chief  value  and 
interest  is  in  its  historic  treatment  of  its 
great  theme. ' — Daily  Neius. 

'  It  is  altogether  a  solid  piece  of  work  and 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Christian  thought.' — Scotsman. 

Sir  G.  S.  Robertson,  K.  C.  S.  I.  CH I TRAL : 

The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations,  Map  and  Plans.  Second 
JSdition.    Demy  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

'A  book  which  the  Elizabethans  would 
have  thought  wonderful.  More  thrilling, 
more  piquant,  and  more  human  than  any 
novel.' — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

3.  W.  Robertson-Scott.  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  CHINA.  With  a  Map.  Crojun  Svo. 
3t.  6d. 

A.  W.  Robinson,  M.A.  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  GALATIANS.  E.xplained.  J^ca/>. 
Svo.    IS.  6d.  net.  [Churchman's  Bible. 

'  The  most  attractive,  .sensible,  and  in- 
structive manual  for  people  at  large,  which 
we  have  ever  seen.' — Church  Gazette. 

CecUia Robinson.  THE  MINISTRY  OF 
DEACONESSES.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Cro^un 
Svo.    2^.  6d. 

G.  Rodwell,  B.A.  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  A  Course  for  Beginners.  With 
a  Preface  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.    Fcap.  Svo.    sj.  6d. 


Edward  Rose,    the  ROSE  READER. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. 
2J.  6d.  Also  in  4  Parts.  Parts  I .  and II. 
td.  each  ;  Part  III.  id.  ;  Part  ly.  lod. 

A  reader  on  a  new  and  original  plan. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  book  is  the 
entire  avoidance  of  irregularly-spelt  words 
until  the  pupil  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  principle  of  reading,  and  learned  its 
enjoyment.  The  re.iding  of  connected  sen- 
tences begins  from  the  first  page,  before  the 
entire  alphabet  is  introduced. 

E.  DenisonRoSS,  M.A.  SeeW.  Beckford, 
A.  W.  Kinglake,  and  F.  H.  Skrine. 

A.  E.  Ruble,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the 
Royal  Naval  School,  Eltham.  THE  GOS- 
PEL ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MARK. 
Edited  by.  With  three  Maps.  Cro^vn  Sjw. 
IS.  td.      [Methuen's  Junior  School  Books. 

W.  Clark  RusselL  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Bkangwvn.  Fourth 
Edition,    CroTun  Svo.  ts, 

'  A  book  which  we  should  like  to  see  in 
the  hands  of  every  boy  in  the  counlrj-.' — 
St.  James's  Gaxetie. 

Viscount  St.  Cyres.  THE  LIFE  OF 
FRANCOIS  DE  FENELON.  Illus- 
trated.   Demy  Svo.    lor.  6d. 

'  A  work  of  high  historical  and  lively  in- 
terest.'— Outlook. 

'  A  most  interesting  life  of  a  most  interest- 
ing personage.' — Scotsman. 

VVe  have  in  this  admirable  volume  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  historical  portrait 
gallery.' — Daily  Ne^us. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales.  ON  THE  LOVE 
OF  GOD.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little, 
M..\.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth,  2x. ;  leather, 
IS.  bd.  net.  [Library  of  Devotion. 

J.  Sargeaunt,  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  WEST- 

MINSTER  SCHOOL.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.    js.  6d. 

C.  Sathas.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
PSELLUS.    Demy  Svo.  15s.net. 

[Byzantine  Texts. 

H.  G.  Seeley_,  F.R.  S.  DRAGONS  OF  THE 
AIR.  With  many  Illustrations.  Cro~.vn 
Svo.  6s. 

A  popular  history'  of  the  most  remarkable 
flying  animals  which  ever  lived.  Their  rela- 
tions to  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  li\-ing 
and  e.vtinct,  are  shown  by  an  original  series 
of  illustrations.  The  scattered  remains  pre- 
served in  Europe  and  the  United  States  have 
been  put  together  accurately  to  show  the 
varied  forms  of  the  anim.-ils.  The  book  is  a 
natural  history  of  these  extinct  animals 
which  flew  by  means  of  a  single  finger. 
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V.  p.  Sells,  M.A.  THE  MECHANICS 
OF  DAILY  LIKE.  Illustrated.  Cimvn 
Sj'o,    as,  6d.  [University  E.xtcnsion  Series. 

Edmvmd  Selous.  TOMMY  SMITH'S 
ANlAL\Lii.  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Okd. 
Secoiui  Kdiiion.    2' cap.  Zvo.    2J.  td. 

'  A  quaint,  fascinating  little  book:  a  nur- 
sery classic' — Athenaum. 

William  Shakespeare. 

THE  ARDEN  EDITION. 

'  No  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  likely  to 
prove  more  attractive  and  satisfactorj'  than 
this  one.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and  paged 
and  handsomely  and  simply  bound.' — 

St.  James's  Gazette. 

Demy  %vo.  31.  (>ii.  each  zwluine.  General 
Editor,  W.  J.  Ckaig.  An  Edition  of 
Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.  Edited  with 
a  full  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and 
a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The 
first  volumes  are  : — 

HAMLET.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden, 
Litt.D. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  Edited  by 
Edward  Dowden,  Litt.D. 

KING  LEAR.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Ckaig. 

JULIUS  CAESAR.    Edited  by  M.  Mac- 

MILLAN,  M.A. 

THE  TEMPEST.  Edited  by  Morton 
Luce. 

A.  Sharp.  VICTORIAN  POETS.  Crmvn 
&V0.    zs.  6ci.    [University  Extension  Series. 

J.  S.  ShedlOCk.  THE  PIANOFORTE 
SONATA:  Its  Origin  and  Development. 
Crmvn  Zvo.  $s. 

'  This  work  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  musician  and  amateur.  A  concise 
and  lucid  history  and  a  very  valuable  work 
for  reference.' — Athenautn. 

Arthur  Sherwell,  m. A..  LIFE  IN  WEST 

LONDON.    Third  Edition.    Crown  ivo. 
dd.  [Social  Questions  Series. 

F  H.  Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross.  THE 

HEART  OF  ASIA.  With  Maps  and 
many  Illustrations  by  Vekestchagin. 
Large  Cro^vn  Zvo.    tos.  6d.  net. 

'  This  volume  will  form  a  landmark  in  our 
knowledge  of  Central  Asia.  .  .  .  Illuminat- 
ing and  convincing.' — Times. 

Evan  Small,  M.A.  THE  EARTH.  An 
Introduction  to  Physiography.  Illustrated. 
Crown  Zvo.    is.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 


NOWell  C.  Smith,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  S  K  L  K  C  T  I  O  N  S  F  R  O  M 
WORDSWORTH.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth, 
xs.  6d.  net :  leather,  is.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Library. 

Sophocles.  ELECTRA  AND  AJAX. 
Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Winchester,    is.  td. 

[Classical  Translations. 

R.  Southey.  ENGLISH  SEAMEN 
(Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins,  Drake,  Caven- 
dish). Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
David  Hannav.  Second  Edition.  Croivn 
Svo.  6s. 

'  A  brave,  inspiriting  book.' — Black  and 
White. 

C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.,  Clifton  College.  HIS- 
TORY AND  GEOGRAPHY  EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.    is.  6d. 

[School  Examination  Series. 

W.  A.  SpOOner,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  BISHOP  BUTLER.  With  Por- 
trait.   Crown  Svo.    3^.  6d. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 

J.  W.  Stanhridge,  B.D.,  Rector  of  ISainton, 
Canon  of  York,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  St. 
Jnhn's  College,  Oxford.  A  BOOK  OF 
DEVOTIONS.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth,  is.; 
leather,  is.  6d.  net.     [Library  of  Devotion. 

'  It  is  probably  the  best  book  of  its  kind. 
It  deserves  high  commendation.' — Church 
Gazette. 

See  also  Cardinal  Bona. 

'Stancliffe.'  GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT'S. 
Fcap.  Svo.  IS. 

A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 

INITIA  L.\TINA:  K.nsy  Lessons  on  Ele- 
mentary Accidence.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Svo.  IS. 

FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  is. 

FIRST  LATIN  READER.  With  Notes 
adapted  to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  and 
Vocabulary.  Sixth  Edition  revised,  i&nio. 
IS.  td. 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  C/ESAR. 
Part  I.  The  Helvetian  War.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   xSmo.  \s, 

EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.  Part  i. 
The  Kings  of  Rome.  \Smo.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   IS.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Ei^-hih  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.    js.  6d. 

EXEMPLA  LATIN  A.  First  Lessons  in 
Latin  Accidence.  With  Vocabulary.  Crown 
Svo.  IS. 
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EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  Eighth  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
re-written.  Croivn  %vo.  is.  6d.  Key, 
31.  net.    Original  Edition,    ss.  6d. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  : 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  ivo.    is.  6d.   With  Vocabulary.  2S. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellaneous 
Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcafi.  ivo.  is.  6d. 
Svith  Vocabulary.    2j.    Key,  21.  net. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETI- 
TION :  Arranged  according  to  .Subjects. 
Tenth  Edition.   Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 
iSino.    Second  Edition,  is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised,   i8mo,  IS, 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  Crown 
8vo,    IS.  6d, 

EASY  GREEK  EXERCISES.  By  C.  G. 
BoTTiNG,  B.A.    Crown  Svo,  ■zs. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Third  Edition,  revised. 
Fcap.  Svo.    IS.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETI- 
TION. Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Third  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    is.  6d, 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Third  Edition, 
Fcap.  Svo,    ss.  6d, 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Ft/ih  Edition. 
1  Smo,  8d. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Fiyth  Edi- 
tion, revised.    Crown  Svo,  is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion, revised.    Fcap.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX.  With  Vocabularj'. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  21.  6d.  Key. 
3J.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION :  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects.   Tenth  Edition,    Fcap,  Svo.  is, 

FRENCH  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 
MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 
IDIOMS.  Eleventh  Edition,  Cro^vnSvo. 
2j.  6d.  [School  Examination  Series. 

A  Key,  Issued  to  Tutors  and  Priv.nte 
Students  only,  to  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Publishers.  Fi/ih  Edition, 
Crown  Svo.    6s.  net. 


GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE  EXAMIN.A- 
TION  PAPERS.  Fourth  Edition.  Croivn 
Svo.    2s.  6d.     [School  Examination  Series. 
Key  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
ys.  net. 

GREEK  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 
MISCELLANEOUS  GRAMMAR  AND 
IDIOMS.  Sixth  Edition,  Crown  Svo. 
2S.  6d,  [School  Examination  Series. 

Key  (Second  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
6s.  net. 

LATIN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN 
MISCELL.4NEOUS  GR.\MMAR  AND 
IDIOMS.  E/eventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
2S.  6d.  [School  Examination  Series. 

Key  (Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
6s.  net. 

R.  Elliott  Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  Including 
Chemistry,  Heat,  Light,  Sound,  Magnetism, 
Electricity,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology, 
Astronomy,  and  Geology.  147  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    zs.  6d. 

PHYSICS  EXAMINATION  P.\PERS. 
Crown  Svo.    is,  6d, 

[School  Examination  Series. 

C.  Stephenaon,  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  F.  Suddaxds,  of  the  York- 
shire College,  Leeds.  ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
Demy  Svo,    Second  Edition,    js.  6d. 

J.  Stephenson,  M.A.  THE  CHIEF 
TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.    Crown  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

An  attempt  to  present  in  clear  and  popular 
form  the  main  truths  of  the  Faith.  The 
book  is  intended  for  lay  workers  in  the 
Church,  for  educated  parents  and  for 
teachers  generally. 

Laurence  Sterne.    A  SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY.     Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 

Pott  Svo.  Cloth,  IS.  6d.  net ;  leather, 
zs,  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

W.  Sterry,  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.    js.  6d. 

R.  L.  Stevenson.  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
ductions, by  Sidney  Colvin.  Sixth  and 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crmvn  Svo.  ms. 

Library  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  zvols.  3$s,nci, 

I  'Irresistible  in  theirraciness, their  variety, 
their  animation  ...  of  extraordinary 
f.iscination.  A  delightful  inheritance,  the 
truest  record  of  a  "richly  compounded 
spirit "  that  the  literature  of  our  time  has 
preserved.' —  Times. 
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VAILIMA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  William  Strang.  Third 
Edition.    Cr<nun  Zvo.    Buckraiit.  6s. 

THE  LIFE  OFR.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
G.  Balfour. 

E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  at 
Eton.  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 
ODYSSEY.    Fcap.  ?,vo.    is.  6d. 

Charles  Strachey.    See  Chesterfield. 

A.  W.  Streane,  D.D.  ECCLESIASTES. 

Explained.    Fcap.  8vo,    is.  6d.  net. 

[Churchman's  Bible. 
'  Scholarly,  suggestive,  and  particularly 
interesting. ' — Bookman. 

Clement  E.  Stretton.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  DanyZvo.  iis.Cd. 

H.  Stroud,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 
Fully  Illustrated.   Cl■0^vnSvo.  3s.  6d. 

[Textbooks  of  Technology. 

F.  SuddardS.    See  C.  Stephenson. 

Jonathan  Swift.  THE  JOURNAL  TO 
STELLA.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[Methuen's  Standard  Library. 

J.  E.  Symes,  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.    Crown  Zvo.    2S.  6d. 

(University  Extension  Series. 

Tacitus.  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  Map,  etc.  By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A., 
late  Assistant  Master  at  Weymouth  College. 
Crown  Svo.  2s. 

GERMANIA.    By  the  same  Editor.  Crown 

SVO.  2S, 

AGRICOLAAND  GERMANIA.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  TowNSHEND,  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  Sva. 
■2S.  6d.  [Classical  Translations. 

J.  Tauler.  THE  INNER  WAY.  Being 
Thirty-six  Sermons  for  Festivals  by  John 
Tauler.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction. 
By  A.  W.  HuTTON,  M.A.  Pott  Zvo.  Cloth, 
2S. ;  leather,  21-.  6d,  net. 

[Library  of  Devotion. 

E.  L.  Taunton.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
JESUITS  IN  ENGLAND.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  Svo.    sis.  net. 

'A  history  of  permanent  value,  which 
covers  ground  never  properly  investigated 
before,  and  is  replete  with  the  results  of 
original  research.  A  most  interesting  and 
careful  book.' — Literature. 

F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A.  COMMERCIAL 

ARITHMETIC.  Third  Edition.  Crrnvn 
ivo.    IS.  6d.  [Commercial  Series. 


T.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonvilleand 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  A  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND  POLITICAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  ROME,   Crown  Zvo.    js.  6d. 

'  We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  this 
carefully  written  work,  and  admire  especially 
the  fairness  and  sobriety  of  his  judgment  and 
the  human  interest  with  which  he  has  in- 
spired a  subject  which  in  some  hands  be- 
comes a  mere  series  of  cold  abstractions.  It 
is  a  work  that  will  be  stimulating  to  the 
student  of  Roman  history.' — Athenaum. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  an 
Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A.    Cro7vn&vo.  6s. 

[Methuen's  Standard  Library. 

Also  with  10  Illustrations  in  Photogravure 
by  W.  E.  F.  Britten.  Demy  ivo.   los.  6d. 

An  elaborate  edition  of  the  celebrated 
volume  which  was  published  in  its  final  and 
definitive  form  in  1853.  This  edition  con- 
tains a  long  Introduction  and  copious  Notes, 
textual  and  explanatory.  It  also  contains 
in  an  Appendix  all  the  Poems  which  Tenny- 
son afterwards  omitted. 

MAUD.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Words- 
worth. Pott  &V0.  Cloth,  -IS.  6d.  net; 
leather,  is.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  C.  Beechinc;, 
M..^.  Pott  i,vo.  Cloth,  IS.  6d.  net; 
leather,  2S.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF.  Edited  by  J. 
C.  Collins,  M.A.  Pott&vo.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
net ;  leather,  zs.  6d.  net.      [Little  Library. 

THE  PRINCESS.  Edited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 
net ;  leather,  2S.  6d.  net.     [Little  Library. 

Alice  Terton.  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS 
IN  A  HOSPITAL.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

W.  M.  Thackeray;.  VANITY  FAIR. 

With  an  Introduction  by  S.  Gwvnn.  Three 
Volumes.  Pott  Svo.  Each  volume,  cloth, 
IS.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Librarj-. 

PENDENNIS.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
Three  Volumes.  Pott  Svo.  Eachvolume, 
cloth,  IS.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  7iet. 

[Little  Library. 

F.  W.  Theobald,  M.A.    INSECT  LIFE. 

Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

[University  Extension  Series. 

A.  H.  Thompson.  CAMBRIDGE  AND 
ITS  COLLEGES.  Illustrated  by  E.  H. 
New.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth,  ;  leather, 
3s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

'It  is  brightly  written  and  learned,  and 
is  just  such  a  book  as  a  cultured  visitor 
needs. ' — Scotsman. 
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Paget  Toynbee,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    See  Dante. 

DANTE  STUDIES  AND  RESEARCHES. 
Demy  %vo.    los.  6d.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 
With  12  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.  Cloth,  6d.;  leather,  4,s. 
net.  [Little  Biographies. 

Herbert  Trench.  DEIRDRE  WED :  and 

Other  Poems.    Crown  ivo.  5X. 

Philip  Trevor  (Dux).  THE  LIGHTER 
SIDE  OF  CRICKET,    Cro^vn  %vo.  ts. 

'  A  wholly  entertaining  book.' — Glasrow 
Herald. 

'  The  most  welcome  book  on  our  national 
eame  published  for  years.' — County  Gentle- 
man. 

G.  E.  Troutbeck.  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.  Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Pott  Svo.    Cloth,  3i. ;  leather^  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Guides. 
A   delightful   miniature  hand-book.' — 
Glas^'o^u  Herald. 

'  In  comeliness,  and  perhaps  in  complete- 
ness, this  work  must  take  the  first  place.' — 
Academy. 

'  A  really  first-rate  guide-book.' — 

Literature. 

Gertrude  TuckwelL  THE  STATE  AND 
ITS  CHILDREN.    Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

Louisa  Twining.  WORKHOUSES  AND 
PAUPERISM.    Crown  87/0.  2s.  td. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

G.  W.  Wade.  D.D.  OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY.    With  Maps.  Crown  Svo.  6x. 

'  Careful,  scholarly,  embodying  the  best 
results  of  modern  criticism,  and  written 
with  great  lucidity.' — Examiner. 

Izaak  Walton.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE, 
WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT  and 
SANDERSON.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Vernon  Blackburn,  and  a  Portrait.  3f.  dd. 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.  Edited  by 
J.  BuCHAN.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth.  IS.  6d.  net  ; 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

Grace  WarraclC  See  Lady  Julian  of  Nor- 
wich. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Waterhouse.  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Edited 
by.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather, 
2s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Library. 

C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A,    See  St.  Anselm, 

F.  C.  Webber.  CARPENTRY  AND 
JOINERY.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition,   Cro^vn  Si'O.    y.  6d. 

'  An  admirable  elementary  ttzt-beok  on 
the  subject.'— £«/Vu'<'r. 


Sidney  H.  Wells.  PRACTICAL  ME- 
CHANICS. With  75  Illustrations  and 
Diagrams.  Secoml  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
3s.  td.  [Textbooks  of  Technology. 

J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  By  Members  of  the  University. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    y.  td. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Thira 
Edition.    With  3  Maps.    Cr.  Svo.    y.  td. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools  and  for 
Pass  Students  at  the  Universities.  It  con- 
tains copious  Tables,  etc. 

'An  original  work  written  on  an  original 
plan,  and  with  uncommon  freshness  and 
vigour. ' — Speaker, 

OXFORD  AND  ITS  COLLEGES.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  H.  New.  Fourth  Edition. 
Pott  Svo,   Cloth,  y. ;  leather,  y.  &/.  net. 

[Little  Guides. 
'An  admirable  and  accurate  little  treat- 
ise, attractively  illustrated.' — IVorld. 

T.  Weston,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Matthew's, 
Westminster.  THE  HOLY  SACRIFICE. 
Pott  Svo.    td.  net. 

Helen  C.  Wetmore.  THE  LAST  OF  THE 
GREAi;  SCOUTS  (' Buffalo  Bill';.  With 
Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  ts. 

'  A  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  attractive 
figures  in  the  public  eye.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

C.  Whibley.    See  Henley  and  Whibley. 

L.  Whibley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES: THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHAR.\CTER.    Crown  Svo.  ts. 

G.  H.  Whitaker,  M.A.  THE  EPISTLE 
OF  ST.  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE  TO 
THE  EPHESIANS.  Edited  by.^  Fcap. 
Svo.    IS.  td.  net.  [Churchman's  Bible. 

Gilbert  White.  THE  NATUR.\L  HIS- 
TORY OF  SELBORNE.  Edited  by 
L.  C.  MiALL,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W. 
Wards  Fowler,  M..\.    Cnnvn  Svo.  ts. 

[Methuen's  Standard  Librarj-. 

E.  E.  Whitfield.  PRECIS  WRITING 
AND  OFFICE  CORRESPONDENX'E. 
CrojvH  Svo.    2S.  [Commercial  Series. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.  Cro-.vn 
Svo.  ss. 

An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial 
Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 
Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 

[Commercial  Series. 

Miss  Whitley.    See  Lady  Dilke. 
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W.  H.  WilSdns,  I!. A.  THE  ALIEN 
INVASION.    t><«<'«  87'tf.    IS.  6,/. 

[Sucial  Questions  Sericii. 

J.  Frome  Willrinson,  M.A.  MUTUAL 
THRIFT.    Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

[Social  Questions  Series. 

W.  ■WiUiamson.  THE  BRITISH  GAR- 
DENER. Illustrated.  Dciiiyt,vo.  10s.  6ii. 

■W.WiUiamson.  B.A.  JUNIOR  ENGLISH 
EX.\.MINAT10N  PAPERS.  J-ca/.  &vo. 
IS.  [Junior  Examination  Series. 

A  JUNIOR  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  With 
numerous  passages  for  parsing  and  analysis, 
and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Writing.  Crim'/t 
Svo.    3S.    [Methuen's  Junior  School  Books. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  DICTATION 
P.\SSAGES.  Sitxh  Edition,  Cr  own  B7>o. 
IS.  6<i.       [Methuen's  Junior  School  Books. 

EASY  DICTATION  AND  SPELLING. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  IS. 

E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton.    THE  MAKERS 
OF  EUROPE.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
A  Text-book  of  European  History  for 
Middle  Forms. 

Rlchaxd  Wilton,  M.A.,  Canon  of  York. 
LYRA  PASTOKALIS  :  Songs  of  Nature, 
Church,  and  Home.    PoU  Sr-tJ.    ss,  6d. 
A  volume  of  devotional  poems. 

S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.  Assistant  Master  in 
Christ's  Hospital.  EXERCISES  IN 
LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  Crown  ivo.  is. 
6,/. 

An  elementary  book  adapted  for  Lower 
Forms  to  accompany  the  Shorter  Latin 
Primer. 

B,  C.  A.  Windle,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.  SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S COUNTRY.  Illustrated  by 
E.  H.  New.  Second  Edition.  Pott  Zvo. 
Cloth,  2S.;  leather,  ^s.  6d.  net. 

[Little  Guides. 


'  One  of  the  most  charming  guide  books. 
Both  for  the  library  and  as  a  travelling 
companion  the  book  is  equally  choice  and 
serviceable.' — Academy. 

THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  New.  Pott  Svo.  Cloth,  3s.; 
leather,  3s.  td.  net.  [Little  Guides. 

Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  LL.B. 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  HERE 
AND  HEREAFTER.  Cro^vn  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

[Churchman's  Library. 

J.  A.  E.  Wood.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
DRESS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.    is.  6d. 

[Text  Books  of  Technology. 

Elizabeth  WordSWOrtb.    See  Tennyson. 

Artbur  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queens' 
College,  Cambridge.  SOME  NEW 
TESTAMENT  PROBLEMS.  Cro^vn 
Svo.   6s.  [Churchman's  Library. 

Sophie  Wright.  GERMAN  VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR  REPETITION.  Eca/>. 
Svo.    IS.  6d. 

A.  B.  Wylde.  MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 
With  a  Map  and  a  Portrait.  Dewy  Svo. 
151.  net. 

G.  Wyndham,  M.P.  THE  POEMS  OF 
WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Demy  Svo.  Buck- 
ram, gilt  top.    los.  td. 

'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  Mr. 
George  Wyndham's  introduction  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  criticism,  and  all  who  love 
our  Elizabethan  literature  will  find  a  very 
garden  of  delight  in  it. ' — Spectator. 

W.  B.  Yeats.  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
IRISH  VERSE.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.    Crowti  Svo.    3s.  td. 


^etbuen'0  StanDarD  XibratH 

Crown  %vo.  ts. 


Memoirs  of  Mv  Life  and  Writings.  By 
Eclwnrd  Gibbon,  bdited  by  C.  Uirkbccic  Hill, 
LI_D. 

The  Df.cune   and  Fall  op  the  Roman 

Empire.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Bury,  LL.D.  In 
Seven  Volumes.  Also,  Demy  tivo.  Gilt  to/. 
Sf.  6d.  each. 

The  Natural  History  op  Selborne.  ny 
Gilbert  White.  Edited  by  L.  C.  Miall,  E.R.S., 
A&sisted  by  W.  Warde  rowier,  M.A. 

THE  History  of  tiie  Life  of  Thomas  ell- 
WOUU.   Edited  by  C.  G.  Crmiii),  M.A. 


La  Commedia  Di  Dante  Alichieri.  The  Itali.in 
Text.  Edited  by  Paget  Toynbce,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Also,  Demy  ivo.    Gilt  to/.   Ss.  6d. 

The  Early  poemsof  Alfred.  Lord  Tennyson. 

Edited  by  J.  Cliurtoii  Collins,  M.A. 

The  Journal  to  Stella.  By  Jonathan  Syrlft. 
Edited  by  G.  A.  Ailken.  M.A. 

The  Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his 
Son.  Edited  by  C.  Strachey,  and  Notes  by  A. 
Calthrop.    Iwo  VolHtnes. 


aSBSantinc  ITejts. 


ZACHARIAH  of  MiTVI.F.NF.  Tr.nnslated  by  V.  J. 
Hamilton.  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  lirooki.  Uimy  ivo. 
las.  M.  net. 

EVAr.KiuS.    Edited  by  Ldon  Parmentler  and  M. 

r.i.lc,:,    PernvBi-o.    if  f.  6./.  t.^f. 


Edited  by  C.  Salhas. 


Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Lilt.D. 

The  History  of  psellus. 

Demy  bvo.   15J.  net. 
ECTHBSIS  CHRONICA.   Edited  by  Professor  Lamb- 

ro^.    Offnytt-o.  ^s.Cd.rtet. 
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Zbe  Xfttle  %lbtav^ 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces, 
PcU  8vo.    Each  Vohtme,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

'Altogether  good  to  look  upon,  and  to  hs.nd.\e.'— Outlook. 
A  perfect  series.'— /"/Yo/. 

'  It  IS  difficult  to  conceive  more  attractive  volumes.'— i"/.  James's  Gazette. 

Very  delicious  little  books.' — Literature. 
'  Delightful  editions." — Record. 


Vanity  Fair.   By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Edited  by 
S.  Gwynn.    Three  yolitmes. 

Pendennis.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.   Edited  by  S. 
Gwynn.    Three  Volumes. 

John  Halifa.x,  Gentleman.    By  Mrs.  Craik. 
Edited  by  Annie  Matheson.    Two  Volumes. 

Pride  and  prejudice.    By  Jane  Austen.  Edited 
by  E.  V.  Lucas.    T-wo  Volumes. 


By  Jane  Austen.  Edited 


Northanger  Abbey. 
by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

THE  Princess.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  Edited 
by  Elizabetll  VVordswortll. 

Maud.    By  Alfred.  Lord  Tennyson.    Edited  by 
Elizabetll  Wordswortli. 

IN  Memoriam.   By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  Edited 
by  H.  C.  BeechinK,  M.A. 

The  Early  Poems  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
Edited  by  J.  C.  Collins,  M.A. 

A  Little  Book  of  English  Lyrics.  With 
Notes. 

The  Inferno  of-  Dante.  Translated  by  H.  F. 
Gary.   Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

The  Purgatorio  of  Dante.  Translated  by  H. 

F.  Gary.   Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

The  Paradiso  of  Dante.   Translated  by  11.  F. 
Gary.   Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

A  Little  Book  of  Scottish  Verse.  Edited  by 

T,  F.  Henderson. 

A  Little  Book  of  Light  Verse.  Edited  by  A. 

G.  Deane. 


Selections  from 
Nowell  G.  Smith. 


Wordsworth.    Edited  by 


THE  English  poems  of  Richard  Grashaw. 

Edited  by  Edward  Iluttoa. 

Selections  from  William  Blake.  Edited  by 
M.  Perugini. 

EotheN.   By  A.  W.  Kinglake.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes. 

Cranford. 
Lucas. 


By  Mrs.  GaskelL    Edited  by  E.  V. 

Edited  by 
Edited  by  F. 


A  Little  Book  of  English  prose, 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Bamett. 


LAVENGRO.     By  George  Borrow 
Hindes  Groome.    Ttvo  Volumes, 

The  History  of  the  Galiph  Vathek.  By 
AVilliam  Beckford.    Edited  by  E.  Denison  Ross. 

The  Compleat  Angler.    By  Izaak  Walton. 
Edited  by  J.  Buchan. 

MARRIAGE.  By  Susan  Ferrier, 
Goodriclc  -  Freer  aud  Lord 
Volttmes. 


Edited  by  Miss 
Iddesleigh,  T-wo 


ELIA.  AND  THE  LAST  ESSAYS  OP  Elia.   By  Charles 
Lamb.   Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 


A  Sentimental  Journey. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 


A  Little  Book  of  Life  and  Death. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Waterhouse. 

Mansie  Wauch. 
F.  Henderson, 


By  Laurence  Sterne. 

Edited  by 

By  D.  M.  Moir.   Edited  by  T. 


Zbc  Xittle  ©utDes 

Pott  Zvo,  cloth,  3J.;  leather,  ■^s.  6d.  net. 


Oxford  and  its  Colleges.    By  J.  Wells,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.    Fourth  Edition.- 

CAMBRIDGE  AND  ITS  COLLEGES.    By  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson.   Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

THE  Malvern  Country.   By  B.  C.  A.  Windle, 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.   Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  COUNTRY.  By  B.  G.  A.  Windle. 
D.Sc,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.  SeconJ 
Edition. 

SUSSEX.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  E. 
H.  New. 

West.\iinster  Abbey.     By   G.   E.  Troutbeck. 

Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Norfolk.   By  W.  A.  Uutt.    Illustrated  by  a  C. 

Boulter. 


Fcap.  Zvo. 


Xlttlc  JSlograpbies 

Each  volume,  cloth,  3^.  6<f.  ;  leather,  4^.  net. 


Thb  Life  of  Dantb  alighieri.  By  P.iget 
Toynbee.  Litt.D.,  M.A.  With  ii  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition. 

THE  LiHH  OF  Savonarola.  By  E.  L.  S.  Hors- 
l)un'h.  M.A.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 


THE  Life  op  John  Howard.  By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds.   With  la  Illustrations. 


THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  TEN.VYSON. 
M.A.    With  13  llhistratinns. 


By  A.  G.  Benson, 
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Zbc  Xittic  JBluc  JSoofts  for  Cbil&ven 

Edited  by  E,  V,  LUCAS. 
Illuslrated.    Square  Fcap.  8w.    is.  6d. 

'  Very  elegant  and  very  interesting  volumes.' — Glasgow  Herald, 

'A  delightful  series  of  diminutive  volumes.' — IVorld. 

'The  series  should  be  a  favourite  among  juueniles.' — Observer. 

Tun  Castaways  of  Meadowbank.  By  T.  Cobb. 

The  Beechnut  Book.  By  Jacou  Abbott.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

The  Air  Gun.  By  T.  Hilbert. 

Zhc  Xlbcary  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  is.  6d.  net. 
'This  series  is  excellent.' — The  late  Bishop  of  London. 
'  Well  worth  the  attention  of  the  Clergy.' — The  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
'The  new  "Library  of  Devotion  "  is  excellent.' — The  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
' Charming. ' — Record.  '  Delightful.' — Church  Bells. 


The  confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  Edited  by 

C.  Bigg,  D.D.    Third  Edition. 

THE  christian  Year.   Edited  by  Walter  Lock, 

D.  D.  Second  Edition. 


The  imitation  of  Christ. 
D.  D.    Second  Edition. 


Edited  by  C.  Bigg, 
Edited  by  J.  W.  Stan- 


Edited  by  B.  W.  Ran 


The  Psalms  of  David. 
dolph,  D.D. 

Lyra  Apostolica.  Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland 
and  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 

the  Inner  Way.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 

The  Thoughts  of  pascal.    Edited  by  c.  s. 

Jerrain,  M.A. 

On  the  Love  of  God.    Edited  by  W.  J.  Kiioi. 
Little,  M.A. 

A  Manual  of  Consolation  from  the  Saints 
and  Fathers.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Bum,  B.D. 

The  song  of  Songs.   Edited  by  B.  Blaxland,  M.A, 

The  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm.    Edited  by  C. 
C  ,J.  Webb,  M.A. 


A  B<joK  OF  Devotions. 
bridge,  B.D. 

Lyra  Innocentium.  Edited  by  Walter  Lock.  D.D. 

A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life. 
Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.   Second  Edition. 

The  temple.   Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D. 

A  Guide  to  Eternity.    Edited  by  J.  W.  Stan- 
bridge,  B.D. 

tibe  Commentaries  on  tbe  1Revise&  Dereion 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  E.xegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  Book  of  Job.    Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  I  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.    Edited  by  R.  B. 
D.D.   DemySvo.   6s.  '       Rackliam,  M.A.    Demy  ivo.   17s.  6d. 

IbanDboohs  of  ^Tbeology 

General  Editor,  A.  ROBERTSON,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 


The  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D. 
Third  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  One  yolume. 
Demy  Svo.   12s.  6d. 

AN  Introduction  to  the  history 
OF  Religion.  By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Second  Edition.   Detny  %vo.   loj.  dd. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  By  R.  L. 
Ottley,  M.A.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy 
?tVO     lis.  6d, 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.  By  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D.  Demy  Bx'o.  loj. 
6d. 

The  philosophy  of  Religion  in  England  and 
America.  By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D.  Demy 
8v£7.    loj.  dd. 


^Tbe  Cburcbnian's  Xibrarg 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  E.xamining  Chaplain  to  the 

Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

Evolution.     By  F.   B.  Jevons,   M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Crown  Zvo.   3J.  6d. 
THE  OLD  Testament  and  the  New  Scholar- 
ship.   By  J.  P.  Peters,  D.D.   Crovm  Sot.  6s. 

The  churchman's  introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament.    Edited  by  A.  M.  M.ickay,  B.A. 
Crown  Svo,   3s.  6d. 
The  church  of  Christ.    ByE.  T.  Green,  M.A 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ENGLISH  CHRISTIANITY. 
By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.  With  Map.  Cro7i/«  Sot. 
3J.  6d, 

SOME  New  TESTAMENT  PROBLEMS.  By  Arthur 
Wright.  M.A.   Crown  Sot.  6s. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  HERE  AND  HERE- 
AFTER. By  Canon  Wintcrbotham,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
LL.B.   Crown  Bvo.   3J.  6d. 

THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  THE  PRAYER  BOOK:  Its 

Liter.iry  and  Liturgicil  Aspects.  By  J.  Dowden, 
D.D.   Second  Edition.   Crown  Ivo,   3J.  6d. 
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ZTbe  Cburcbman's  3B(ble 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  UVRS,  B.D.,  F.R.S.K. 

Messrs.  Metiiukn  are  issuing  a  scries  of  expositions  upon  mobt  of  tlie  books  of 
the  Bible.  The  volumes  are  practical  and  devotional,  and  the  text  of  the 
Authorised  Version  is  explained  in  sections,  which  correspond  as  far  as  prassible 
witli  the  Church  Lectionary. 

THl!  lipisri.H  on  St.  Jamks.    I-Oite<l  by  II.  w. 

I'uUord,  M.  A.  Fca/i.  St  ti.  ii.td.titl. 
ISAIAH.  Kditeil  l)y  W.  11.  liarnes.  O.I).,  Hulsaean 
I'rofessor  of  Divinity.  Two  yolumes.  'is.  net  each. 
Vol.  I.  With  M»i). 
Tiui  EnsTr.B  or  St.  Paul  tkh  Ap(isti.hto  the 
Hphksians.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker,  M.A 
\s.  6./.  net. 


Thu  EriSTLHTO  Tllit  Galatians.  HxpUined  l)y 
A.  W.  Robinson,  M.A.   I'caf.  Sot.    is.  M.  net. 

ECCLESIASTES.  Explained  liy  A.  W.  Streane,  D.D. 
Fcap.  iva.    is.  6rf.  net. 

TiiH  Epistle  to  the  Philippian.s.  Explained 
by  C.  R.  D.  Biggs,  D.D.   Fcap.  Bvo.   is.  6rf.  net. 


Xea&ers  of  IReligion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    IVifA  Portrails. 


Crown  8vo. 


y.  bd. 

K  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  religious  life 
and  thought  of  all  ages  and  countries. 

The  following  are  ready : — 


Cardinal  Newman.  Dy  R.  H.  llutton. 
John  Wesley.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  M,  A. 
Bishop  Wilberforcb.   By  G.  W.  Daniell,  M.A. 
Cardinal  Manning.  By  A.  w.  Hutton,  M.A. 
CHARLES  Simeon.  By  II.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
John  KEBLU.    By  W,ilter  Lock,  D.D. 
Thomas  Chalmers.   By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Lancelot  Andrewes.   By  R.  L.  Ottley,  M.A. 
AUGUSTINE  OP  Canterbury.    By  E.  L.  Cutis, 
D.D. 

Other  volumes  will  be 


William  Laud.   By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 
John  Knox.   By  F.  MacCunn. 
John  Howe.  By  R.  V.  Horton,  D.n. 
BISHOP  KEN.    By  F.  A.  Clarke.  M.A. 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker.    By  T.  Hodgkin 
D.C.L. 

John  Donne.  By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 

THOMAS  Cranmer.   By  A.  J.  Mason. 

Bishop  Latimer.    By  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A.  J. 
Carlyle,  M.A. 

Bishop  Butler.   By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 

announced  in  due  course. 


Social  (Slncetions  of  ^ros5aB 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  2>vo.    2s.  6d. 


-New  and  Old.    By  G.  Howell. 


By  G. 


Trade  Unionism- 
7 hird  JSeCiiioH. 

The  CO-OPERATIVE  Movement  To-Day. 
J.  Holyoake.   Second  lidition. 

mutual  Thrift.   By  Rev.  J.  Fromc  Wilkinson, 
M.A. 

Problems  of  Poverty.  By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition. 

THE  Commerce  of  Natio.ns.   By  C.  F.  Bastable, 
M.A.   Second  Edition. 

THE  Alien  invasion.   By  W.  II.  Wilkins,  B.A. 

THE  RURAL  EXODUS.   By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 

LAND  Nationalization.  By  Harold  Coi,  B.A. 

A  Shorter  Working  Day.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins 

and  R.  A.  HadfieUI. 
BACK  to  the  Land  :   An  Inquiry  into  Rural 

Depopulation.   By,H.  E.  Moore. 
Trusts,  pools,  and  corners.    By  J.  Stephen 

Jeans. 


THE  Factory  system. 


By  R.  W.  Cooke-Taylor. 

By  Gertrude 


THE  State  and  its  Children 
Tuckwell. 

Women's  Work.   By  Lady  Dilke,  Miss  BuUey,  and 
Miss  Whitley. 

Socialism  and  Modern  Thought.    By  M. 
KaulTuiann. 

The  Housing  of  the  working  Classes.  By 
E.  Bowmaker. 

The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed.  By  J.  A. 
Hobson,  B.A. 

Life  in  West  London.  By  Arthur  Sherwell,  M.A. 

Third  Edition. 


Railway 
\\'ards. 


Nationalization. 


By  Clement  Ed. 
By  Louisa  Twin- 


Workhouses  and  Pauperism. 

University  and  Sociat.  Settlements.  By  w. 
Reason,  M.A. 


General  Literature 


ClniversitB  JEjtension  Qctiee 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 
Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 
Ci'oiun  8w.    Price  {with  some  exceptions')  2s.  6d. 
A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for 
extension  students  and  home-reading   circles.     Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and  philo- 
sophic spirit. 

The  following  Volumes  are  ready : — 


THE  INDUS!  KiAL  History  OK  Knc.i.and.  ny  H. 

tie  15.  Gibbius,  Liti.U.,  M.A.    Highth  Jidition. 

Revised.  With  Maps  and  Plans,  ^s. 
A  History  of  Knt.i.ish  ronTicAi,  Economy. 

By  L.      Price,  M.A.    Third lidilioit. 
Problems  of  Poverty.  By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

Fourth  Edition. 
VICTORIAN  Poets.  By  A.  Sharp. 
The  French  Revolution.  By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 
Psychology.   By  S.  F.  Granger,  M.A.  Second 

Sdttioiu 

The  Evolution  of  Plant  Life:  Lower  Forms. 
By  G.  Massce.  Illustrated. 

Air  and  Water.  By  V.  B.  Lewei,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated. 

The  Chemistry  of  Life  and  Health.  By  C. 
W.  Kininiins,  M.A.  Illustrated. 

THE  Mechanics  of  Daily  Life.  By  V.  v.  Sells, 
M.A.  Illustrated. 

English  social  Reformers.  By  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.   Second  Edition. 

ENGLISH  Trade  and  Finance  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.   By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 


THE  chemistry  of  I'IRE.     By  M    M.  Pattison 

Muir,  M.A.  Illustrated. 
A  Text-Book  of  Agricui.i  jral  Botany.  By 

M.  C.  Potter.  M.A.,  F.L.S.    Illustrated.  Second 

Edition,   ^s.  6d. 

THE  Vault  of  Heaven.  A  Popular  Introduction 
to  Astronomy.  By  R.  A.  Gregory.  With  numerous 
lllustr.-itions. 

Meteorology.  By  H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  I".R. 
Met.  Soc.  Illustrated. 

A  Manual  op  electrical  Science.  By  George 
J.  Burch,  M.A.,  E.R.S.    Illustrated,  jr. 

The  Earth.  An  Introduction  to  Physiography. 
By  ETan  Small,  M.A.  Illustrated. 

I><SJ>.CT  Life.  By  F.  W  Theobald,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated. 

English  Poetry  i-rom  Blake  to  Browning. 
By  W'.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.   Second  t-ditioH. 

Local  Government.    By  E.  Jenlcs, 


English 
M.A. 

The  Greek  View  of  Life. 

Second  Edition. 


By  G.  L.  Dickinson. 


Commercial  Series 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D. 


M.A. 


Commercial  Education  in  Theory  and 
Practice.  By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  Croion 
8vo.  $s. 

An  introduction  to  Metliuen's  Commercial  Series 
treating  the  question  of  Commercial  Education  fully 
from  both  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  of 
the  parent. 

British  Commerce  and  Colonies  from  Eliza- 
beth TO  Victoria.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 
Litt.D.,  M.A.    J'hird  Edition,  ss. 

Commercial  Examination  Papers.  By  II.  dc 
B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.   is.  6d. 

The  economics  of  Commerce.  By  H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    js.  6d. 

A  German  Commercial  READER.  ByS.  E.  Bally, 
With  Vocabulary,  aj. 

A  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British 
Empire.    By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.    Third  Edition. 

2J. 


A  Primer  of  Business.    By  S.  Jackson,  M.A. 
I'liird  Edition,  is.dd. 

Commercial  Aritii.metic.    By  r.  G.  Taylor, 

M.A.    Third  Edition.  \s.M. 

French  Com.mekcial  Correspondence.  By  S. 

E.  Bally.  With  \'ocabulary.  Third  Edition,  aj. 
German  Commercial  Correspondhnci;.  By 

S.  E.  Bally.   'With  Vocabulary.   =x.  M. 
A  French  Commercial  Reader.  By  S.  E.  Bally. 

^Vith  Vocabulary,  Second  Jidition.  oj. 
Precis  Writing  and  Office  Correspondence. 

By  li.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.  2J. 

A  Guide  to  I'rofessions  and  Business.  By  H. 

J  ones.    J  J.  6(/. 
The  Principles  op  Book-keeping  iiy  Doudi.h 

liNTRY.    By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.    Cretuu  ivo. 

Commercial  Law.    By  W.  Douglas  Edwarvls.  =J. 
A    Com.mercial    Geography    of  Ioreii.n 
Nations.   By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.   Cro-wntva.  aj 


ClasBical  tlranslationd 

Edited  by  H.  F.  Fox,  M.A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford 

AESCHYLUS— Agamemnon,  Choephoroe,  Eumenidcs. 

Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell.  LL.D,  o. 
Cicero— De  Oratorc  I.     Translated  by  I;.  N.  P. 
Moor,  M.A.   3J.  td. 


CICEKO— Select  Urations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Murcno. 

Philippic  II.,  in  Catihnain).   Translated  by-  H.  E. 

n.  Blakiston.  M.A.  ej. 
Cicero— De  Natura  Deorum.    Translated  by  F. 

Brooks,  M.A.  v- 
Cicero— Do  Officlis.   Translated  by  G.  B.  Gardiner, 

M.A.   Crown  Bvo,  as.  6d. 


Horace— The  Odes  and  Epodes.    Translated  by 

A.  Godley,  M.A.  3S. 
LUCIAN— Six  DLilogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus, 
The  Cock,  The  Ship,  '1  he  I'.ir!isite,  The  Lorcr  of 
Falsehood).    Translated   by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A. 
3/1  6d. 

Sophocles— Electra  and  Ajax.   Translated  by  E. 

D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.  ax.  6d. 
Tacitus— Agricola  and  Germania.   Translated  by 

R.  B.  Townshend.  qs.6iI, 
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/IIbetbuen'6  3-iinlor  Scbool^JBoohs. 

Edited  by  O.  D.  Inskip,  LL.D.  ,  and  W.  Williamson,  B.A 

A  Cr.ASs-BooK  ov  Dictation  Tassacks.  By  W. 
Witliamson,  B.A.  St'xe/t  Jiditioft,  Crown  ^vo.  is. 
6d. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark.  Edited 
by  A.  I£.  Ktibic,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Royal 
Naval  School,  Eltham.  With  Three  Maps.  Crcnvn 
Svo,    IS.  6d. 


A  Junior  English  Grammar.  By  W.  Williamson, 
B.A.  With  numerous  passages  for  parsini;  and 
analysis,  and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Writing.  Crown 
8vo.  OS. 


A  JUNIOR  Chemistry.  By  E.  A.  Tyler.  B.A., 
F.C.S.,  Science  Master  at  Framlinghain  Collei;c. 
With  73  Illustrations.   Croivtt  Svo,   as.  6d, 


Scbool  JEjainination  Series 


Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.    Crowjt  Zvo.    2S.  6d. 

History  and  Geography  Examination  Papers. 
By  C.  li.  Spence,  M.A.,  Clifton  College.  Second 
Ediiio}t. 

By  R.  E.  Stee 


rRENClt  Examination  Papers.    By  A.  M.  M. 
Stcdinnn,  M.A.    liteventh  Edition. 
A  Key,  issued  to  Tutors  and  Private  Students 
only,  to  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
Fifth  liditio'i.    Crown  Svo.    6s.  net. 
LATIN   E.XAMINATION   PAPERS,      By   A.    M.  M. 
Stcdman,  M.A.   Elrveiilh  Edition. 
KEY  {Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  above.  6s.  net. 
Greek  examination  Papers.    By  A.  M.  M. 

Stedman,  M.A.    Sii-th  Edition. 
Key  {Second  Fdition)  issuerl  as  above.    6j.  net. 
GERMAN  EXAMIN.4TION  PAPERS.    By  R.  J.  Morich. 
Fifth  Edition. 
KEY  [Second  Edition)  issued  as  above.    6s.  net. 


PHYSICS  E.XAMINATION  PAPERS. 
M.A.,  F.C.S. 

GENERAL  Knowledge  Examination  Papers. 
By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.   Fourth  Edition. 
Key  {Second  Edition)  issued  as  above,    jj.  net. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By 

J. Tait  Plowden-Wardlaw,  B.A.  CrrwnSvo.  3s.6d. 


Uecbnologs— ^rejtboohs  of 

Edited  by  W.  GARNETT,  D.C.L.,  and  Professor  J.  WERTHEIMER,  F.I.C. 

Fttnjt  Illustrated. 


How  TO  MAKE  A  DRESS.     By  J.  A.  E.  Wood. 

Second  Edition.  Cro7m  870.  \s.  6d. 
CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY.    By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Second  Edition.  Cro-wn  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
PRACTICAL  Mechanics.     By  Sidney  H.  Wells. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  St'u.    3J-.  6d. 


PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 

Crolun  Z-vo.    y.  6d. 
Millinery,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

Clare  Hill.    Croiun  Zvo.  ax. 
PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.    By  W.  French,  M.A. 

Crown  Zvo,    Part  I.    is,  6d, 


By  H.  Stroud,  D.Sc,  M.A. 

By 


Part  II. — Fiction 


Marie  Oorelli's  Novels 
Crown  Zvo.    6s.  each, 

A    ROMANCE    OF    TWO  WORLDS. 

Twenty-  Third  Edition, 
VENDETTA.    Eighteenth  Edition, 
THELMA.    T-wenty-Seventh  Edition, 
ARDATH  :  THE  STORY  OF  A  DEAD 

SELF.    Thirteenth  Edition, 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.   Eleventh  Edit. 
WORMWOOD.    Twelfth  Edition, 
BARABBAS:  A  DREAM  OF  THE 

WORLD'S  TRAGEDY.  -Thirty-Eighth 

Edition, 

'  The  tender  rererence  of  the  treatment 
and  the  imaginative  beauty  of  the  writing 


have  reconciled  us  to  the  daring  of  the  COU' 
ception.  This  "Dream  of  the  World's 
Tragedy"  is  a  lofty  and  not  inadequate 
paraphrase  of  the  supreme  climax  of  the 
inspired  narrative.'— /PkA/i"  Revieiu. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Forty- 
Sixth  Edition. 

'  A  very  powerful  piece  of  work.  .  .  . 
The  conception  is  magnificent,  and  is  likely 
to  win  an  abiding  place  within  the  memory 


of  man.  .  .  .  The  author  has  immense  com- 
mand of  language,  and  a  limitless  audacity. 
. .  .  This  interesting  and  remarkable  romance 
will  live  long  after  much  of  the  ephemeral 
literature  of  the  day  is  forgotten.  ...  A 
literary  phenomenon  .  .  .  novel,  and  even 
sublime.' — W.  T.  Stead  in  the  Revieta 
of  Reviews, 

THE  MASTER  CHRISTL-^N. 

[165/A  Thousand, 
'It  cannot  be  denied  that  "The  Master 
Christian  "  is  a  powerful  book  ;  that  it  is  one 
likely  to  raise  uncomfortable  questions  in 
all  but  the  most  self-satisfied  readers,  and 
that  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  failure  of 
the  Churches — the  decay  of  faith — in  a 
manner  which  shows  the  inevitable  disaster 
heaping  up  .  .  .  The  good  C.irdinal  Bonprc 
is  a  beautiful  figure,  fit  to  stand  beside  the 
good  Bishop  in  "  Les  Misirables."  It  is  a 
book  with  a  serious  purpose  expressed  with 
absolute  unconventionality  and  passion  .  .  . 
And  this  is  to  say  it  is  a  book  worth  read- 
ing.'—£'.raOT:««r. 


Fiction 
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Anthony  Hope's  Novels. 

Crown  8vo.    6s.  each. 

THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.  Ninth EaUion. 
'  A  very  remarkable  book,  deserving  of 
critical  analysis  impossible  within  our  limit ; 
brilliant,  but  not  superficial  ;  well  con- 
sidered, but  not  elaborated  ;  constructed 
with  the  proverbial  art  that  conceals,  but 
yet  allows  itself  to  be  enjoyed  by  readers 
to  whom  fine  literary  method  is  a  keen 
pleasure.'—  The  ii^orid. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.   Sixth  Edition. 

'A  graceful,  rivacious  comedy,  true  to 
human  nature.  The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand. ' —  Times. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Fifth  Edition. 

'Of  all  Mr.  Hope's  books,  "A  Man  of 
Mark"  is  the  one  which  best  compares  with 
"  The  Prisoner  ofZenda."' — National  Ob- 
server. 

COUNT 


THE  CHRONICLES  OF 
ANTON  ID.    Fifth  Edition. 

'It  is  a  perfectly  enchanting  story  of  love 
and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constant,  desperate,  and 


modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peerless 
gentleman,  an  intrepid  fighter,  a  fiiilhful 
friend,  and  a  magnanimous  loe.' — Guardian. 

PHROSO.    Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar. 
Sixth  Edition. 

'  The  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  with 
vitality,  stirring  the  blood.' — St.  Jmmes's 
Gazette. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition. 
'  There  is  searching  analysis  of  human 
nature,  with  a  most  ingeniously  constructed 
plot.    Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the  contrasts 
of  his  women  with  marvellous  subtlety  and 
delicacy. ' —  Times. 
THE  KING'S  MIRROR.    Third  Edition. 
'  In  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  bes  of  his  novels,  while  in  the  wide 
range  of  its  portraiture  and  the  subtilty 
of  its  analysis  it  surpasscii  all  his  earlier 
ventures  ' — Spectator. 
QUISANTE.  Third  Edition. 

'  The  book  is  not.ible  for  a  very  high  liter- 
ary quality,  and  an  impress  of  power  and 
mastery  on  every  page,' — DailyCltronicle. 


Lucas  Malet's  Novels. 


Crown  8vo 

COLONEL  ENDERBY'S  WIFE.  Third 
Edition. 

A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.  New 
Edition. 

LITTLE  PETER.    Second  Edition.    3s.  6d. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

THE  CARISSIMA.    Fourth  Edition. 

THE   GATELESS    BARRIER.  Fourth 
Edition. 

'In  "  The  Gateless  Barrier"  it  is  at  once 
evident  that,  whilst  Lucas  Malet  has  pre- 
served her  birthright  of  originality,  the 
artistry,  the  actual  writing,  is  above  even 
the  high  level  of  the  books  that  were  born 
before.' — IVest minster  Gazette. 


6s.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALM  AD  Y.  Seventh  Edition.  A  Limited 
Edition  in  Two  Volumes.  Croiun  Svo.  12s. 

'  A  picture  finely  and  amply  conceived. 
In  the  strength  and  insight  in  which  the 
story  has  been  conceived,  in  the  wealth  of 
fancy  and  reflection  bestowed  upon  its 
execution,  and  in  the  moving  sincerity  of  its 
pathos  throughout,  "Sir  Richard Calmady" 
must  rank  as  the  great  novel  of  a  great 
writer. ' — Literature. 

'  The  ripest  fruit  of  Lucas  Malet's  genius. 
A  picture  of  maternal  love  by  turns  tender 
and  terrible.' — Spectator. 

'  A  remarkably  fine  book,  with  a  noble 
motive  and  a  sound  conclusion.' — Pilot. 


W.  W.  Jacobs'  Novels. 
Crown  Svo.    y.  6ti.  each. 


MANY  CARGOES.    Twenty-Sixth  Edition. 
SEA  URCHINS.    Ninth  Edition. 
A    MASTER    OF    CRAFT.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition. 

'  Can  be  unreservedly  recommended  to 
all  who  have  not  lost  their  appetite  for 
wholesome  laughter.' — Spectator. 

'  The  best  humorous  book  published  for 
many  a  day.' — Black  and  White. 


LIGHT  FREIGHTS.    Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition. 

'  His  wit  and  humour  are  perfectly  irresis- 
tible. Mr.  J.-icobs  writes  of  skippers,  and 
mates,  and  seamen,  and  his  crew  are  the 
jolliest  lot  that  ever  sailed.'— Z?ni6'  Ke^vs. 

'  Laughter  in  every  page.'— Vaify  Mail, 
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Gilbert  Parker's  Novels. 

Crown  Svo.    6s.  each. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE.    Fiftli  Edi- 
tion. 

'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  ex- 
ecuted.    There  is  strength  and  genius  in 
Mr.  Parker's  style.' — Daily  Telegraph. 
MRS.  FALCHION.    Fourth  Edition. 
'A  splendid  study  of  character. ' — 

Athenteum. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
Second  Edition. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated.  Seventh  Edition. 

'A  rousing  and  dramatic  tale.  A  book 
like  this  is  a  joy  inexpressible." — 

Daily  Chronicle. 
WHENVALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC: 
The  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  Ft/th 
Edition. 

'  Here  we  find  romance — real,  breathing, 
living  romance.  The  character  of  Valmond 
is  drawn  unerringly.' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH  • 
The  Last  Adventures  of  '  Pretty  Pierre. 
Second  Edition. 

'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
ing stories  of  the  great  North.' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated.    Eleventh  Edition. 

'  Mr.  Parker  has  produced  a  really  fine 
historical  novel.' — Athemrunt. 

'  A  great  book." — Black  and  White. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition. 

'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human 
has  come  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  than  this 
novel.' — Literature. 
THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES. 
Second  Edition.    3J.  6d. 

'Unforced  pathos,  and  a  deeper  know, 
ledge  of  human  nature  than  be  has  displayed 
before.  '—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Arttur  Morrison's  Novels. 
Crown  Zvo.    6s.  each. 


TALES    OF  MEAN  STREETS. 
Edition. 


Fifth 


'  A  great  book.  The  author's  method 
is  amazingly  effective,  and  produces  a 
thrilling  sense  of  reality.  The  writer  lays 
upon  us  a  master  hand.  The  book  is  simply 
appalling  and  irresistible  in  its  interest.  It 
is  humorous  also ;  without  humour  it  would 
not  make  the  mark  it  is  certain  to  make.' — 

World. 


A  CH I LD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Fourth  Edition. 
'The  book  is  a  miisterpiece.'— Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

TO  LONDON  TOWN.    Second  Edition. 
'This  is  the  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison, 
gracious    and    tender,    sympathetic  and 
human.' — Daily  Telegraph. 
CUNNING  MURRELL. 

'  Admirable.  .  .  .  Delightful  humorous 
relief  ...  a  most  artistic  and  satisfactory 
ach  ieve  men  t. ' — Spectator. 


Eden  Phillpott's  Novels. 


Crow?t  Svo. 

LYING  PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.    With  a  Frontispiece. 
Fourth  Edition. 

'Mr.  Phillpotts  knows  exactly  what 
school-boys  do,  and  can  lay  bare  their  in- 
most thoughts  ;  likewise  he  shows  an  all- 
pervading  sense  of  humour.' — Academy. 

SONS   OF   THE   MORNING.  Second 
Edition. 

'A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascina- 
tion.'— Morning  Post. 


6s.  each. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 
'  Tragedy   and    comedy,    pathos  and 
humour,  are  blended  to  a  nicety  in  this 
volume. ' —  World. 

'  The  whole  book  is  redolent  of  a  fresher 
and  ampler  air  than  breathes  in  the  circum- 
scribed life  of  great  towns.' — Spectator. 

FANCY  FREE.    Illustrated.    Second  Edi- 
tion.   Cro'.vn  Zvo.  6s. 

'  Of  variety  and  racy  humour  there  is 
plenty.' — Daily  Graphic. 


S.  Baring-Gould's  Novels. 


Crown  8vo. 

ARMINELL.   Fi/th  Edition. 
URITH.   Fifth  Edition. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.  Seventh 
Edition. 


6s.  each. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 

Fourth  Edition. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.    Fourth  Edition. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.   Fiyth  Edition. 
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MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Third 

Editioit. 
JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition. 
KITTY  ALONE.   Fifth  Edition. 
NOEMI.    Illustrated.   Fourth  Edition. 
THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition. 

THE    PENNYCOMEQUICKS.  Third 
Edition. 


DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS   THE  TINNER.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition. 
BLADYS.    Illustrated.   Second  Edition. 
DOMITIA.    Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST. 
WINIFRED.    Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 
THE  FROBISHERS. 
ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated. 

Robert  Ban's  Novels. 
Crown  ivo.    6s.  each. 


IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS.  Third 
Edition. 

'  _A  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 
by  its  capital  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.   Second  Edition. 
'  There  is  much  insight  in  it,  and  much 
excellent  humour.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Third  Edition. 
'  Of  these  medieval  romances,  which  are 
now    gaining    ground    "The  Countess 
Tekla"  is  the  very  best  we  have  seen.' — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


THE  STRONG  ARM.    Illustrated.  Second 

Edition. 
THE  VICTORS. 

'  Mr.  Barr  has  a  rich  sense  of  humour.' — 

Onlooker. 

'  A  very  convincing  study  of  American 
life  in  its  business  and  political  aspects.' — 
Pilot. 

'  Good  writing,  illuminating  sketches  of 
character,  and  constant  variety  of  scene  and 
i  nc  ident. ' —  Times. 


Andrew  Balfour.  BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cro^un  Swu.  6j. 

'A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,  told  with 
unflagging  vigour.' — Globe. 

S.  Baring  Gould.  See  page  34. 

Robert  Barr.    See  above. 

George  Bartram.  Author  of  '  The  People  of 
Clopton.'  THE  THIRTEEN  EVEN- 
INGS.   Cro^un  Svo.  6s. 

Margaret  Benson.     SUBJECT  TO 

VANITY.    CroTimSvo.    3s.  6d. 

J.  Bloundelle  Burton,  Author  of  'The 
Clash  of  Arms.'   THE  YEAR  ONE:  A 
Page  of  the  French  Revolution.  Illus- 
trated.   Crown  &V0.  6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
Ada    Cambridge,  Author  of  '  Path  and 
Goal."   THE  DEVASTATORS.  Croavn 
Svo.  6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
Bernard  Capes,  Author  of  'The  Lake  of 
Wine."    PLOTS.    CroumZvo.  6s. 

'The  stories  are  excellently  fanciful  and 
concentrated  and  quite  worthy  of  the 
author's  best  work.' — Morning  Leader. 

'  Ingenious  and  original.  This  is  a  book 
to  turn  to  once  and  again.' — Morning  Post. 

Weatherby  Chesney.  JOHN  TOPP: 
PIRATE.  Second  Edition.  Cro^vn  Svo. 
6s. 

A  book  of  breathless  adventure. 
'Arousing  pleasant  story.' — Athenaum. 

THE  FOUNDERED  GALLEON. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 


'  An  ingenious  tale  of  the  sea  and  particu- 
larly exciting.' — iVorld. 

'  A  healthy,  straightforward  tale,  breeiy 
and  cheerful.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

J.  Maclaren  Cobban.  THE  KING  OF 
ANDAMAN  A  Saviour  of  Society. 
Cro'Mn  Svo.  6s. 

WILT  THOU  HAVE  THIS  WOMAN. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
E.  H.  Cooper,  Author  of '  Mr.  Blake  of  New- 
market." A  FOOL'S  YEAR.  Crmun  Svo.  6s. 

'  A  strikingly  clever  story,  with  pictures 
of  sporting  society  convincingly  true.' — 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Marie  CoreUi.  See  page  32. 
L.  CopeComford.  CAPTAIN  JACOBUS: 
A  Romance  of  the  Road.   Cr.  Svo.  6s, 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
S.  E.  Crockett,  Author  of '  The  Raiders,'  etc. 
LOCHINVAR.     Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.    Cro^vn  Svo.  6s. 

'  Full  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  bright-ened  by  episodes  of 
humour  and  love.' — IVestininster  Gazette. 
THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
'  A  delightful  taXt.'—Sfieak^. 
'  Mr.  Crockett  at  his  best.'— Literature. 
B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of  '  Peggy  of  tht 
Bartons.'    ANGEL.     Second  Edition. 
Croivn  Svo.  6s. 

'An  excellent  story.  Clever  pictures  of 
Anglo-Indian  life  abound.  The  heroine  is 
darmg  and  delightful." — 

Manchester  Guardian. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
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C.  E.  Denny.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  UP- 
FOLD  MANOR.    Crtnun  6v<>.  6s. 

'  A  fine  tragic  story.' — iVeekly  Register. 
'  There  is  picturesqueness  and  real  feel- 
ing.'— Si.  James's  Gazette. 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  Author  of  'Sherlock 
Holmes,'  'The  White  Company,'  etc. 
ROUND  THE  RED  LAMP.  Eighth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  The  book  is  far  and  away  the  best  view 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  us  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  consulting-room.' — Illustrated 
London  News. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan  (Mrs.  Everard 

Cotes),  Author  of  'A  Voyage  of  Consola- 
tion." THOSE  DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Crotvn  Svo.  6s, 

'  A  rattling  picture  of  American  life, 
bright  and  good-tempered  throughout.' — 
Scotsman. 

'  The  humour  is  delicious.' — Daily  Mail. 

C.  F.  Embree.  A  HEART  OF  FLAME. 

Crown  i)VO.  6s. 

'  Alive  with  the  pulsing  and  clamorous  life 
of  the  wild  folk  and  wild  actions  with  which 
it  deals.  A  striking,  well-conceived  piece  of 
work.'— Pall  Afall  Gazette. 

'  An  admirable  story,  well  told.  The 
characters  are  full  of  life,  and  Raraoncita  is 
really  a  delicious  little  creature.' — Morning 
Post. 

'The  figure  of  Ramoncita,  the  heroine,  a 
Mexican  girl  of  15,  is  charming — a  sketch 
romantic  and  delicately  drawn.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

3.  H.  Findlater.  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  UALGOWRIE.  Fourth  Edition 
CroTin  Sto.  6s, 

'  A  powerful  and  vivid  story.' — Standard. 

'A  beautiful  story,  sad  and  strange  as 
truth  itself. ' —  Vanity  Fair, 

'A  singularly  original,  clever,  and  beauti- 
ful story.' — Guardian, 

'  Reveals  to  us  a  new  writer  of  undoub<ed 
faculty  and  reserve  force.' — Spectator. 

'An  exquisite  idyll,  delicate,  affecting, 
and  beautiful.  —Black  and  Whitt. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Mary  Findlater.    A  NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

OVER  THE  HILLS    Second  Edition. 

Cro^un  Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
Tom  Gallon.  Author  of  'Kiddy.'  RICK- 

ERBY'S  FOLLY.   Crojvn  Zvo.  6s. 
Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  Lady  Baby.' 

THE  MILLION.    Crown  Zvo,  6s. 

THE    CONQUEST    OF  LONDON. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SUPREME  CRIME.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 


Algernon  Gissing.  THE  KEYS  OF  THE 

HOUSE.    CroJvnS7  0.  6s. 

'A  story  of  absorbing  interest.' — Liver- 
fool  Mercury. 

'  The  hook  is  carefully  built  up,  piece  by 
piece.  The  figure  of  Brant  himself  moving 
amon^  bis  people  in  his  lonely  parish  of  the 
hills  IS  one  that  long  remains  with  the 
reader.' — Daily  Telegraph. 
George  GiSSlng,  Author  of  '  Demos,"  '  In  the 
Year  of  Jubilee,"  etc.  THE  TOWN 
TRAVELLER.  Second  Edition.  Crmun 
Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Ernest  Glanville.  THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 

Crown  Zvo.    3J.  6d. 

THE  LOST  REGIMENT.  Crffwn  Zvo. 
y.  6d, 

THE  DESPATCH  RIDER.  Crffwn  Zvo. 
2S.  6d. 

Lord  Ernest  Hamilton.  M.\RY  HAMIL- 
TON.   Third  Edition.    CrownZvo.  6s. 

'There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  in 
"Mary  Hamilton"  a  most  fascinating  story 
— the  most  stirring  and  dramatic  historical 
romance  that  has  come  in  our  way  for  a  long 
time.' — Illustrated  London  A'ews. 

Robert  Hichens,  Author  of  '  Flames, 
etc.  THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY 
SQUARE.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Zvo, 
6s. 

'  One  continuous  sparkle.    Mr.  Hichens 
is  witty,  satirical,  caustic,  irresistibly  hum- 
orous. ' — Birmingham  Gazette. 
TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Second 
Edition.    Crojvn  Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 
John  Oliver  Hobbea.  Author  of  '  Robert 
Orange.'     THE   SERIOUS  WOOING. 
Cro7vn  Zvo.  6s. 

'Mrs.  Craigie  is  as  brilliant  as  she  ever 
has  been  ;  her  characters  are  all  illuminated 
with  sparkling  gems  of  description,  and  the 
conversation  scintillates  with  an  almost 
bewildering  blaze.' — Athentrutn. 

Anthony  Hope.  See  page  33. 

Violet  Hunt     THE   HUMAN    I  N- 

TEREST.  Cro7vn  Zvo.  6s. 
C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne,  Author  of  '  Captain 

Kettle.'   PRINCE  RUPERT  THK 

BUCCANEER.      With    8  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

MR.   HORROCKS,  PURSER.  Cro^vn 

Zvo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Horrocks  is  agood  second  to  the  un- 
approachable Capt.iin  Kettle.' — Academy. 

'  Mr.  Horrocks  is  sublime.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

'  The  Purser  is  a  diverting  discovery,  and 
his  adventures  are  related  with  vigour.' — 
Daily  Chronicle. 
W.  W.  Jacobs.    See  page  33. 
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Henry  James,  Author  of  'What  Maisie 
Knew.'  THE  SACRED  FOUNT. 
Cravn  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SOFT  SIDE.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  6s, 

C.  F.  Keary.    THE  JOURNALIST. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Florence  Finch  KeUy.  WITH  HOOPS 

OF  STEEL.    CrotvnSvo.  6s. 

'  Every  chapter  is  filled  with  exciting 
incidents. ' — Morning-  Leader, 

'  A  daring  and  brilliant  story  of  adventure. 
The  novel  teems  with  life  and  character, 
with  life  which  is  always  within  an  ace  of 
death,  and  character  which  curiously  blends 
the  ruflSan  and  the  hero.' — Scotsman, 

Hon.  Emily  Lawless.    TRAITS  AND 
CONFIDENCES.    Crown  Zvo  6s, 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

E.  Lynn  Linton,  THE  TRUE  HISTORY 
OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON,  Christian  and 
Communist.  Eleventh  Edition,  Cro%un 
Zvo.  IS. 

Charles  K  Lush.  THE  AUTOCRATS. 

Crown  &VO,  6s, 

'A  clever  story  of  American  life.  Its 
atmosphere  is  convincing  and  striking.' — 
Vanity  Fair, 

'Eminently  readable  with  clever  photo- 
graphs of  American  social  life.' — Standard. 

S.  Macnanghtan.  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  NACNAB.  Crownivo.  6s. 
A.    MacdoneU.     THE    STORY  OF 

TERESA.    Crown  ivo.  6s. 

'  Varied  and  clever  characterisation  and 
close  sympathy  with  humanity.' — {Vest- 
tninsier  Gazette, 

'  The  book  is  bracing  as  the  moor  itself. 
It  has  a  threefold  interest — its  keen 
characterisation,  its  psychological  insight, 
and  its  philosophy  of  life." — Pilot, 
Lucas  Malet.  See  page  33. 
Richard  Marsh,  Author  of  '  The  Seen  and 
the  Unseen.'  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE 
VEIL.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

'  Here  we  have  Mr.  Marsh  at  his  best.' — 
Globe.  See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

A.  E.  W.  Idason,  Author  of  '  The  Courtship 
of  Morrice  Buckler,' '  Miranda  of  the  Bal- 
cony,'etc.  CLEMENTINA.  Illustrated. 
Cro^vH  Zvo.  6s. 

'  A  romance  of  the  most  delicate  ingenuity 
and  humour  .  .  .  the  very  quintessence  of 
romance. ' — Specta  to  r. 
L.  T.  Meade.    DRIFT.    Crenun  Zvo.  6s. 
'  Well  told,  and  full  of  incident  and 
character.' —  World. 

'  A  powerfully-wrought  story.' — Birming- 
ham Post, 

'A  powerful  story,  which  treats  of  the 
drifting  of  a  man  of  high  intellectual  gifts.' 
— Court  Circular, 


Bertram  Mitford.  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.   Fifth  Edition. 

F.  F.  Montresor,  Author  of  '  Into  the  High- 
ways and  Hedges.'  THE  ALIEN.  Second 
Edition.    Croivn  Zvo,  6s, 

'  Fresh,  unconventional,  and  instinct  with 
human  sympathy.' — Manchester  Guardian, 

'  Miss  Montresor  creates  her  tragedy  out 
of  passions  and  necessities  elementarily 
human.    Perfect  art.' — Spectator, 

Arthur  Morrison.  See  page  34. 

W.  E.  Norris.    THE  EMBARRASSING 
ORPHAN.    Cro-iun  Zvo.  6s. 
See  also  Fleur  de  Lis  Novels. 

Alfred  Ollivant.  OWD  BOB,  THE  GREY 
DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  Zvo,  6s, 

'Weird,  thrilling,  strikingly  graphic' — 
Punch, 

'  We  admire  this  book  ...  It  is  one  to 
read  with  admiration  and  to  praise  with 
enthusiasm.' — Btokman. 

'  It  is  a  fine,  open-air,  blood-stirring  book, 
to  be  enjoyed  by  every  man  and  woman  to 
whom  a  dog  is  dear.' — Literature. 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.    MASTER  OF 

MEN.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

Gilbert  Parker.  See  page  34. 

James  Blythe  Patton.    BIJLI,  THE 

DANCER.    Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

MaxPemberton.  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF 
A  THRONE.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

'  A  story  of  pure  adventure,  with  a  sensa- 
tion on  every  page.' — Daily  Mail. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.    With  Illus- 
trations by  Frank  Dadd  and  A.  Forrestier. 
CroJvn  Zvo.  6s. 

'A  romance  of  high  adventure,  of  love  and 
war.    It  is  a  story  of  true  love,  of  indomit- 
able will,  and  of  steadfastness  that  nothing 
can  withstand.' — Daily  News, 
'  A  stirring  tale.' — Outlook, 
Eden  PhlllpottS.    See  page  34. 
Walter  Raymond,  Author  of  'Love  and 
Quiet  Life.'    FORTUNE'S  DARLING. 
Crown  Zvo,  6s. 
Edith  Rickert.   OUT  OF  THE  CYPRESS 
SWAMP.    Cro7un  Zvo.  6s. 

'  A  tale  in  which  a  note  of  freshness  and 
individuality  is  struck,  and  the  delicite 
question  of  colour  is  handled  with  originality 
and  power.    It  has  fine  thrilling  moments.' 

— Spectator. 

'  The  whole  story  is  admirably  told.  Not 
even  in  ' '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  there  any- 
thing more  exciting  than  the  bloodhound 
chase  after  the  hero.' — Tatler. 
W.  Pett  Ridge.  LOST  PROPERTY. 
Second  Edition,    Croiun  Zvo,  6s, 

'  The  story  is  an  interesting  and  animate 
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picture  of  the  struggle  for  life  in  London, 
with  a  natural  humour  and  tenderness  of  its 
own. ' — Scotsman. 

'  A  simple,  delicate  bit  of  work,  which 
will  give  pleasure  to  many.  Much  study  of 
the  masses  has  made  him,  not  mad,  but 
strong,  and — wonder  of  wonders — cheerful.' 
—  Times. 

A  really  delightful  life  history  of  a 
London  foundling.  Once  more  we  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  for  an  admirable 
study  of  London  life.' — Spectator, 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Roberton.  A  GALLANT 
QUAKER.    Illustrated.    CrownZvo.  6s. 

'  It  is  a  strong  story  of  love  and  hate,  of 
religious  excitement  and  calm  faith.' — Leeds 
Mercury. 

W.  Clark  Russell  MY  DANISH  SWEET- 
HEART.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Bvo.  6s. 

Grace  Rhys.  THE  WOOING  OF 
SHEILA.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'  A  really  fine  book.  A  book  that  deserves 
to  live.  Sheila  is  the  sweetest  heroine  who 
h.is  lived  in  a  novelist's  pages_  for  many  a 
day.  Every  scene  and  every  incident  has 
the  impress  of  truth.  It  is  a  masterly  ro- 
mance, and  one  that  should  be  widely  read 
and  appreciated.' — Morning  Leader. 

W.SatclielL  THE  LAND  OF  THE  LOST. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'An  exciting  story  .  .  the  plot  and 
passion  are  managed  with  skill,  and  the 
author  shows  himself  a  master  of  the  art  of 
depicting  human  character.' 

— Glasgow  Herald. 

Adeline  Sergeant.  Author  of '  The  Story  of 
a  Penitent  Soul.'  A  GREAT  LADY. 
Crown  Svo.  bs. 

THE  MASTER  OF  BEECHWOOD. 
Cro^vn  Svo.  6s. 

'  A  pleasant  and  excellently  told  story, 
'  natural  and  fresh.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

'  A  wholesome  novel,  with  plenty  of 
incident.' — Spectator. 

■W.  F.  Shannon.    THE  MESS  DECK. 

Crown  Svo.    2S.  6d. 

Helen  Shipton.  THE  STRONG  GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Annie  Swan.    LOVE  GROWN  COLD. 

Second  Edition.     Croivn  S7'0.  SJ. 

'One  of  the  strongest  books  that  the 
author  has  yet  given  us.  We  feel  that  the 
characters  are  taken  from  life.  _  The  story 
is  told  with  delicacy  and  restraint.'— ZJai"/)' 
News. 

Benjamin  Swift,  Author  of  'Siren  City.' 
SORDON.    Cro^un  Svo.  6s. 

•Handled   with  a  skill  and  a  power 


that  are  almost  unfailing.  The  book  is 
thoroughljr  good.  It  absorbs  as  much  by  its 
ingenuity  in  the  use  of  material  as  by  the 
force  of  its  imagination.' — Academy. 

'  The  author  tells  his  story  with  great 
dramatic  intentness,  with  simplicity,  and 
strength.' — Daily  News. 

'A  remarkable,  venturesomcj  painful,  and 
interesting  book.  The  story  is  beautifully 
told  ;  it  is  rare  pleasure  to  read  such  writing, 
so  simple,  finely  balanced,  graceful,  refined, 
yet  forcible." — IVorld. 

Paul  Waineman.  A  HEROINE  FROM 

FINLAND.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  Fresh  in  subject  and  treatment.' 

— Academy. 

'  An  idyll  of  country  life  which  has  the 
charm  of  entire  novelty  and  freshness.' — 
Morning  Leader. 

'  This  tale  of  Russian  and  Finnish  life  is  a 
most  readable  and  enthralling  one.  The 
story  is  simple  yet  strong,  and  reveals 
intimate  knowledge  of  Finnish  life  and 
manners.' — Scotsman. 

'  A  delightful  storj'.' — Daily  Excess. 

'This  lovely  tale.' 

— Manchester  Guardian. 

'A  vivid  picture  of  pastoral  life  in  a 
beautiful  and  too  little  known  country.' 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

R.  B.  Townshend.  LONE  PINE  :  A  Ro- 
mance of  Mexican  Life.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

H.  B.  Marriott  Watson.  THE  SKIRTS 
OF  HAPPY  CHANCE.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Watson's  light  touch,  his  genuine 
sense  of  humour,  his  ingenuity,  and,  above 
all,  his  polished  and  clear-cut  style  will  pro- 
vide genuine  entertainment' — Pilot. 

H.  G.  Wells.  THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS, 
and  other  Stories.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  PLATTNER  STORY  and  Others. 
Second  Edition   Cro^vn  Svo.  6s. 

Stanley  Weyman,  Author  of  '  A  Gentleman 
of  France.'  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 
With  Illustrations  by  R.  C.  Woodville. 
Seventeenth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 

'  Every  one  who  reads  books  at  all  must 
read  this  thrilling  romance,  from  the  first 
page  of  which  to  the  last  the  breathless 
reader  is  haled  along.  An  inspiration  of 
manliness  and  courage.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

Zack,  Author  of  '  Life  is  Life.'  TALES  OF 
DUNSTABLE  WEIR.    Cro^im  Svo.  6s. 

'"Zack"  draws  her  pictures  with  great 
detail ;  they  are  indeed  Dutch  interiors  in 
their  fidelity  to  the  small  things  of  lite." — 
IVestminster  Gazette. 
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Crown  8vo.    3^.  6d, 
Messrs.  Methuen  are  now  publishing  popular  Novels  in  a  new  and  most 
charming  style  of  binding.     Ultimately,  this  Series  will  contain  the  following 
books : — 


Andrew  Balfour. 

TO  Arms  i 
Vengeance  is  Mine. 

M.  C.  Balfour. 

The  Fall  of  the  sparrow. 

Jane  Barlow. 
THE  Land  of  the  shamrock. 
A  Creel  of  Irish  Stories. 
FROM  THE  East  unto  the  West. 

J.  A.  Barry. 

IN  THE  Great  Deep. 

E.  F.  Benson. 

The  Capsina. 

Dodo  :  A  Detail  of  the  Day. 
The  Vintage. 

J.  Bloundelle-Burton. 

In  the  Day  of  auversh  v. 

Denounced. 

The  Clash  of  Arms. 

Across  the  Salt  Seas. 

Servants  of  Sin. 

Mrs.  Cafifyn  (lota). 
An.ne  Mauleverek. 

Ada  Cambridge. 

Path  and  Coal. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

A  Woman  alone. 
A  Flash  of  Suiimer. 

J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 

the  Angel  of  the  covenant. 

Julian  Corbett. 

A  Business  in  grhat  waters. 

I.  Cope  Comford. 

sons  of  Adversity. 

Stephen  Crane. 

Wounds  in  the  Rain. 

B.  JIL  Croker. 

A  State  Secret. 
Peggy  of  the  Bartons. 

Hope  Dawlisb. 

A  Secretary  op  Legation. 

A.  J.  Dawson. 
Daniel  white. 

Evelyn  Dickinson. 

A  Vicar's  Wife. 
THE  Sin  op  Angels. 

Harris  Dickson. 
The  black  wolf's  breed. 

Menie  Muriel  Dowie. 

The  Crook  of  the  bough. 

Mrs.  Dudeney. 

The  Third  Floor. 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan. 

A  Voyage  of  Cunscjlation. 
THE  Path  of  a  star. 

G.  Manville  Fenn. 

AN  ELECTRIC  Spark. 
The  STAR  Gazers. 
Eli's  Children. 
A  Double  knot. 

Jane  H.  Findlater. 
A  Daughter  of  S  i  kii-i:. 
Kachi.i.. 


Mary  Findlater. 

Betty  Muscrave. 

Jane  H.  and  Mary  Findlater. 

Tales  that  are  told. 

J.  S.  Fletcher. 

The  Paths  of  the  Prudent. 
The  builders. 

M.  E.  Francis. 

Miss  Erin. 

Mary  Gaunt. 

Kirkham's  Find. 

Deadman's. 

The  Moving  Finger. 

Dorothea  Gerard. 

Things  that  have  Happened. 

R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 

WiLLOWBRAKH. 

George  Gissing. 

the  Crown  of  Lh  h. 

Charles  Gleig. 

BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 

S.  Gordon. 

A  Handful  of  E.\otics. 

C.  F.  Goss. 

THE  Redemption  of  David  Corso.n. 

E.  M'Queen  Gray. 

My  Stewardship, 
elsa. 

Robert  Hichens. 

Byeways. 

I.  Hooper. 

The  Singer  of  Marly. 

Emily  Lawless. 

Hurrish. 
Maelcho. 

Norma  Lorimer. 

MIRRY-ANN. 
JOSIAH'S  WIFE. 

Edna  Lyall. 

Derrick  Vaughan,  novelist. 

Hannah  Lynch. 

An  Odd  Experiment. 

Richard  Marsh. 

the  Seen  and  the  unseen. 
Marvels  and  mysteries. 

W.  E.  Norris. 

Matthew  Austin. 

His  Grace. 

the  despotic  Lady. 

Clarissa  Furiosa. 

giles  ingilby. 

An  Octave. 

Jacks  Father. 

A  deplorable  Affair. 

Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Sir  Robert's  Fortune. 
The  Two  Marys. 
THE  LADY'S  Walk. 
The  Prodigals. 

Mary  A.  Owen. 

The  Daughter  of  ALouKriB. 

Mary  L.  Pendered. 

AN  I'NGLISIl.-.lAN, 
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Mrs.  Penny. 

A  Forest  Offickr. 

R.  Orton  Prowse, 

THE  Poison  of  asps. 

Richard  Pryce. 
Time  and  the  woman. 
The  Quiet  Mrs.  Flkminc. 

W.  Pett  Ridge. 
A  Son  of  the  statu. 
Secretary  to  Hayne,  m.p. 

Morley  Roberts. 

The  PLUNDr^Rnus. 

Marshall  Saunders. 
Rose  a  Charlitte. 

W.  C.  Scully. 

The  White  Hecatomb. 

Between  sun  and  Sand. 

A  Vendetta  of  the  Desert. 

R.  N.  Stephens. 

AN  Enemy  to  the  King. 
A  Gentleman  Player. 


E.  H.  Strain. 

JlLMSLIE'S  DRAG-NET. 

Esm6  Stuart. 

A  Woman  on  Forty. 
Christalla. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

One  Hour  and  the  ni;.\t. 

Benjamin  Swift. 

Siren  City. 

Victor  Waite. 

Cross  trails. 

Mrs.  Walford. 

Successors  to  the  title. 

Percy  White. 

A  Passio.nate  Pilcki.\i. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  "WiUiamson. 

the  Adventure  of  Princess  Sylvia. 

X.  L. 

AUT  DIABOLUS  AUT  NIHIU 


36oo??9  for  3Bosfl  an5  ©Iris 

Crown  Zvo.   3J.  dd. 

The  Icelander's  sword.  By  S.  Barine-Gould. 
Two  Little  Children  and  Ching.  By  Edith  e. 
Cuthcll. 

Toddleben  s  Hero.   By  M.  M.  Blake. 
Only  a  Guard-Room  Dog.  By  Edith  E.  Cuthell. 
The  Doctor  of  the  juliet.    By  Harry  CoUing- 
wood. 

Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage.  By  W.  Clark 
Russell. 


Syd  Belton  :  Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea 

By  G.  Manvillc  Fenn. 
The  Red  Grange.   By  Mrs.  Moleswonh. 
The  Secret  of  Madame  de  Monllc.  By  the 

Author  of '  Mdle.  Mori.* 
Dumps.  By  Mrs.  Parr. 
A  Girl  of  the  People.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
IlF.PSY  Gipsy.    By  L.  T.  Meade,  ir.  6rf. 
The  honourable  Miss.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 


tibc  IWoveliBt 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  issuing  under  the  above  general  title  a  Monthly  Series 
of  Novels  by  popular  authors  at  the  price  of  Sixpence.  Some  of  these  Novels 
have  never  been  published  before.  Each  number  is  as  long  as  the  average  Six 
Shilling  Novel.  The  first  numbers  of  '  The  Novelist  '  are  as  follows  :— 


I.  Dead  Men  Tell  no  Tales.    By  E.  w. 
Hornun?. 

n.  Jennie  Baxter,  Journalist.  By  Robert 

Barr. 

III.  The  INCA'S  Treasure.  By  Ernest  GlanvUle. 

IV.  A  son  of  the  State.    By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
V.  Furze  Bloom.   By  S.  Banmr-Gould. 

VI.  Bunter's  Cruise.  By  C.  Oleic 
VII.  The  Cay  Deceivers.   By  Arthur  Moore. 
VIII.  Prisoners  of  War.  By  A.  Boysou  Weekes. 
IX.  Out  0/ print. 

X.  Veldt  and  Laacbr  :  Tales  ol  the  Transvaal. 
By  E.  S.  Valentine. 
XI.  THE   Nigger   knights.     By  F.  Norreys 
Connel. 

XII.  A  Marriage  at  Sea.   By  W.  CWrk  Russell. 
XIII.  THE  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes.  By 
Gilbert  Parker. 

XIV.  A  Man  of  Mark.    By  Anthony  Hope. 

XV.  THE  CARISSIMA.    By  Lucas  Malet. 
XVI.  THE  LADY'S  WALK.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 


XVII.  DERRICK  Vaughan.   By  Kdna  Lyall.. 
XVIII.  In  THE  MIDST  OP  ALARMS.    By  Robert 
Barr. 

XIX.  HIS  GRACE.   By  W.  E.  Norris. 

XX.  DODO.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
XXI.  CHEAP  JACK  ZlTA.    By  S.  Baring-Gonld. 
XXIL  WHEN  VALMOND  CAlilE  TO  PO.NTIAC.  By 

Gilbert  Parker. 
XXIH.  The  Human  Boy.  By  Eden  Phillpotfs. 
XXIV.  The  Chronicles  op  Cou.nt  Antonio. 
By  Anthony  Hope. 
XXV.  By  Stroke  op  Sword.    By  Andrew 
Balfour. 

XXVI.  KllTY  ALONE.    By  S.  Barine-Gould. 
XXVII.  GILES  INCILBY.    By  W.  E.  Norris. 
.XXVIII.  UritH.    By  S.  Barine  Gould. 
XXLK.  THE  TOWN  Traveller.    By  Georee 
Gissing. 

XXX.  Mr.  SMITH.    By  Mrs.  Walford. 
XXXI.  A  CHANGE  OF  AlK.    By  Anthony  Hope. 


jIBctbuen's  SijpenuB  Xibrarg 

A  New  Series  af  Copyright  and  non-CopyrighiBoohs 

MATABELE  CAMPAIGN.    By  Major-General 
By  Major-General 


The 

Baden.Powell. 
The  Downfall  of  Prempeh 

Baden-Powell.  .    .  „ 

MY  DANISH  Sweetheart.  By  W.  Cbrk  Russell. 
IN  THE  Roar  of  the    Sea.    By  S.  BamiK- 

Gould. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.    By  B.  M.  Croker. 
THE  GREEN  GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE.    By  Jane 

H.  Findlater. 
The  Stolen  Bacillus.   By  H.  G.  Wells. 
Matthew  Austin.   By  W.  H.  Norris. 


OF    LONDON.     By  Dorothea 


THE  CONQUEST 
Gerard. 

A  VOYAGE  OF  Consolation.   By  Sara  J.  Duncan. 
TIIK  Mutable  Many.   By  Robert  Barr. 
Bhn  Hur.   By  Gener.ilLew  WalLicc. 
Sir  Kouhrt's  Fortu.nk.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
THE  Fair  God.  By  General  Lew  Wallace. 
Clarissa  Furiosa.   By  W.  E.  Norris. 
NOHMI.    Bv  S.  Baring-Gould. 
THE  THRONE  ok  David.   By  J.  H.  Ingr.-iham. 
ACROSS  THE  Salt  Seas.    By  J.  Bloundelle 
Burton, 
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